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Working  Together 
for  Wildlife 


♦ “Winter  birds’’  by  Stephen 
Leed  is  the  12th  limited 
edition  fine  art  print  for  the 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program. 

As  with  past  editions, 
“Winter  Birds”  is  limited  to 
600  signed  and  numbered 
prints  on  acid-free,  100 
percent  rag  paper.  Image 
size  is  about  15x2272 inches. 
The  prints  are  $125,  deliv- 
ered; framed  prints  cost 
$97.50  more. 


♦ 


The  1994  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  collectible  patches 
are  the  latest  in  a series  so  popular  that  only  a 
few  editions  from  past  years  remain.  At  $3, 
they’ve  proven  to  be  an  outstanding  investment. 


♦ Proceed s from  WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsyl- 
vania’s nongame  management  and  research 
projects.  So  far,  the  program  has  raised 
more  than  $1  million  and  has  helped  bring 
back  eagles,  ospreys,  otters  and  other  species. 


♦ Prices  Include  delivery,  but  state  residents  must  add  0%  sa/es  tax. 


♦ Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept,  MS,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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Editorial 


Bringing  in  the  New 


WITH  THE  NEW  YEAR  upon  us,  now  is  a good  time  to  reflect  on  1993  and  look 
at  what  1994  and  beyond  might  bring. 

Foremost  was  a major  change  in  deer  management.  Now,  all  deer  hunters  except 
those  participating  in  the  flintlock  season,  must  have  an  antlerless  license  to  take  an 
antlerless  deer.  This  gives  the  agency  better  control  over  county  deer  numbers.  It  also 
allows  archers  to  take  an  antlerless  deer  without  sacrificing  any  buck  hunting  oppor- 
tunities. 

This  is  just  the  latest  in  a long  line  of  refinements  designed  to  improve  deer 
management  and  expand  hunting  opportunities.  Future  changes  will  include  even 
more  options  for  controlling  deer  around  farms  and  in  suburban  and  urban  areas. 

After  years  of  preparation  and  debate,  the  agency  launched  a comprehensive,  long- 
term pheasant  restoration  project.  The  feasibility  of  using  the  Sichuan  pheasant  as  a 
substitute  for  the  ringneck  will  he  evaluated,  along  with  habitat  use,  mortality, 
reproduction  and  other  factors  affecting  pheasant  survival.  While  there  are  no 
guarantees,  this  project  represents  the  best  chance  of  ultimately  reestablishing  the 
game  birds  here. 

1993  was  the  first  full  year  of  the  new  fluorescent  orange  regulations,  and  consider- 
ing that  hunting  accident  rates  dropped  to  their  lowest  levels  since  record  keeping 
began  in  1915,  the  right  decision  was  clearly  made. 

Today  many  youngsters  never  get  the  opportunity  to  experience  and  learn  to 
appreciate  the  outdoors.  Living  in  urban  and  suburban  areas,  single-parent  house- 
holds, conflicts  with  organized  sports  and  other  activities,  and  a host  of  other  ob- 
stacles make  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  many  boys  and  girls  to  actually  see  what 
hunting,  trapping,  fishing  and  other  wholesome  outdoor  activities  are  really  about. 
Over  the  last  couple  of  years  the  agency  has  been  working  with  sportsmen’s  groups 
and  other  organizations  to  sponsor  youth  field  days,  where  kids  can  enjoy  a day  of 
shooting,  fishing  and  other  activities,  with  plenty  of  adult  guidance  and  supervision. 

In  1993,  nearly  2,500  youngsters  attended  16  field  days  across  the  state.  Plans  call  for 
at  least  23  field  days  in  1994. 

Bald  eagles,  peregrine  falcons  and  ospreys  were  nearly  extinct  not  long  ago,  but 
today  they  are  well  on  their  way  to  recovery  here,  thanks  to  concerted  efforts  by  many 
government  agencies,  conservation  organizations  and  dedicated  individuals.  Yet 
while  these  and  many  other  glamorous  species  have  benefited  from  such  concern, 
more  subtle  and  insidious  problems  threaten  our  natural  resources  and  environment. 
Habitat  loss,  wetland  protection  and  toxic  wastes,  are  just  some  of  the  land-use  and 
social  issues  that  will  need  to  be  addressed  in  the  near  future. 

Record  big  game  harvests,  100  Miles  of  Streambank  fencing,  an  aggressive  land 
acquisition  program:  The  agency  is  forging  ahead  in  many  areas,  but  the  future  is 
certain  to  hold  many  challenges.  For  a thorough  look  at  where  the  agency  is  and  what 
it’s  done,  read  the  annual  report  beginning  on  page  4-  — Bob  Mitchell 


Letters 


Editor: 

I’m  a 3'season  hunter;  I 
hunt  archery,  rifle  and 
muzzleloader.  This  past 
season  I had  three  different 
licenses,  but  only  one  tag, 
and  yet  I know  a lot  of 
hunters  who  hunt  only  with 
a rifle  and  had  three  tags. 

I think  everyone  should 
be  able  to  apply  for  an 
antlerless  license  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  each  of  us 
should  be  allowed  to  decide 
when  to  use  it.  Then,  in  mid- 
October,  publish  a list  of 
counties  that  still  have 
licenses,  for  those  who  want 
to  obtain  additional  licenses. 

I also  believe  nonresidents 
should  have  to  wait  two 
weeks  after  the  first  applica- 
tion date. 

G.  Simpson, 
Hamburg 

Editor: 

I am  assigned  to  the  22D 
Marine  Expeditionary  Unit 
and  am  currently  en  route  to 
Somalia.  I just  wanted  to  say 
how  much  Game  News  is 
appreciated  by  me  and  my 
fellow  shipmates  aboard  the 
USS  Guadalcanal. 

Reading  your  stories  helps 
bring  the  joy  of  hunting  to 
many  who  will  not  be  able  to 
participate  this  year.  Many 
thanks  to  you  and  your  staff. 

Lt.  T.Cullen, 
USMC 

Editor: 

In  reading  the  “Letters”  a 
thought  crossed  my  mind. 

We  never  give  our  game 
wardens  enough  recognition. 
Two  deputies  here  in  my  area 
of  Butler  County,  Clayton 
Eisenbrown  and  Oran 
Deemer,  have  given  us  many 
years  of  devoted  service. 

Whether  we  have  a 


wildlife  problem  or  someone 
is  being  a bad  sport,  these 
officers  have  the  time  to 
listen  and  help.  These  two 
gentlemen  and  all  the  others 
like  them  deserve  a big  thank 
you  for  a job  well  done. 

C.  Smorey, 
Evan  City 

Editor: 

I agree  with  the  letter  in 
the  October  issue  about  how- 
to articles.  I’ve  enjoyed  Game 
News  for  more  than  30  years. 

I hope  the  contents  remains 
more  akin  to  what  the  title 
suggests  — Hunting.  Please 
don’t  change  it,  or  allow  it  to 
be  changed.  Anyone  who 
doesn’t  like  hunting  stories 
can  read  any  number  of  other 
magazines. 

D.  Devlin, 
Warrington 

Editor: 

Find  enclosed  gift 
subscription  for  a fellow  here 
in  Texas.  I was  raised  in 
Chicago,  but  some  of  the 
best  times  in  my  life  were 
spent  at  my  grandfather’s 
cabin  on  South  Mountain 
near  Canton. 

Though  we  have  some 
good  deer  hunting  here  in 
Texas,  I’d  love  to  hunt  the 
land  my  grandfathers  hunted, 
in  what  I consider  my  home 
state.  I haven’t  been  back 
since  I joined  the  Navy  in 
1974  and  my  grandparents 
moved  to  Florida.  Please 
keep  up  the  good  work  with 
our  Game  News.  You  don’t 
know  how  much  I look 
forward  to  my  copy  every 
month.  I hope  your  readers 


appreciate  the  land  I miss  so 
much 

J.  Kolanda, 
Wichita  Falls,  TX 

Editor: 

I’ve  been  receiving  Game 
News  for  years,  and  one  of 
the  best  features  I’ve  seen  is 
“10  Minutes  to  Squirrels,”  in 
the  October  issue.  There  are 
a lot  of  good  hunters  who 
don’t  know  how  to  clean 
wild  game.  I’d  like  to  see 
more  features  on  how  to 
clean  other  kinds  of  game. 

W.  Johnson, 
Kennett  Square 

Editor: 

I enjoyed  “Packing  It  In,” 
in  the  November  issue.  For 
the  past  30  years  I’ve  been 
using  a knapsack  to  carry  my 
essentials  while  deer  and 
turkey  hunting.  And  for  the 
25  years  I’ve  been  a Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  instruc- 
tor, I’ve  always  recom- 
mended to  my  students  that 
they  carry  a knapsack  and 
also  a flashlight  — and  extra 
batteries.  The  light  is  useful 
for  entering  the  woods  in  the 
morning,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, it  will  enable  you  to 
read  a compass  after  dark. 

D.  Parrish, 
Smethport 

Editor: 

Congratulations  on 
taking  a stand  on  250  square 
inches  of  fluorescent  orange. 
The  statistics  have  proven 
that  this  is  the  only  way  to 
go- 

J.  Ammerman, 

CURWENSVILLE 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
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began  develop- 
ing a strategic 
plan;  we’ve 
identified  18 
major  program 
areas  on  which 
to  concentrate 
our  efforts. 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Annual  Report 
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Legislation  and  litigation;  deer  on  farms,  in 
the  cities  and  along  the  highways;  union 
contract  negotiations;  fiscal  budgets  and 
strategic  plans.  The  agency  faced  many  issues 
and  challenges  in  fiscal  year  1992-93.  Yet  despite  these  and  other 
demands,  we’re  pleased  at  our  accomplishments,  and  in  our  ability  to 
serve  the  public  and  our  wildlife  resources. 

When  considering  major  issues  and  problems  today,  we  solicit  input 
and  advice  from  experts  throughout  the  agency.  Through  this  commit- 
tee approach,  by  having  more  people  involved,  we  make  better 
management  decisions  and  provide  better  recommendations  to  our 
commissioners. 

This  approach  has  led,  for  example,  to  changes  in  deer  management 
strategies  in  agricultural  areas,  and  in  urban  and  suburban  develop- 
ments. We’ve  explored  various  means  to  alleviate  the  problems 
associated  with  high  deer  densities  — and  some  have  already  been 
implemented.  The  future  of  deer  management  will  undoubtedly  include 
more  liberal  approaches  to  controlling  deer  numbers,  both  in  the  cities 
and  on  the  farms.  Regulated,  public  hunting  will  be -the  primary  basis 
for  our  deer-control  decisions. 

The  long  awaited  pheasant  restoration  project  has  begun.  Through 
this  extensive  research  project,  we’ll  evaluate  the  potential  of  using  the 
Sicuan  pheasant  — a relative  of  the  ringneck  — for  reestablishing 
pheasants  here.  If  successful,  upland  hunters  may  once  again  enjoy 
pheasant  hunting.  As  covered  in  the  February  ’93  Game  News, 

Sichuans  have  been  released  on  three  large  agricultural  sites,  and 
ringnecks  on  three  others.  Pheasants  on  all  six  of  these  areas,  which 
have  been  closed  to  pheasant  hunting,  will  be  monitored  to  determine 
their  habitat  preferences,  home  ranges,  survival  rates  and  other  factors. 

The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  passed  last  year  provides 
certain  rights  to  people  with  disabilities.  Anxious  to  comply  with  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  this  federal  act,  the  Commission  has  thoroughly 
examined  its  facilities  and  personnel  policies,  and  we’ve  requested 
public  comments  on  how  we  may  better  accommodate  individuals  with 
disabilities.  We  will  continue  to  modernize  facilities  and  programs  for 
full  compliance  with  the  law  by  1995. 

Pennsylvania  enjoys  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  abundant  public 
lands  systems  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Proud  of  this  heritage,  the  Game 
Commission  continues  its  aggressive  land  acquisition  program.  In  the 
fiscal  year,  using  license  dollars  and  available  federal  funding,  we  added 
4,564  acres  to  the  state  game  lands  network.  These  lands  now  total 
more  than  1.36  million  acres. 

During  the  year,  the  Commission  began  developing  a strategic  plan; 
we’ve  identified  18  major  program  areas  on  which  to  concentrate  our 
efforts.  Each  program  has  associated  goals  and  objectives.  As  1994 
unfolds,  the  public  will  have  the  opportunity  to  review  this  plan  and 
provide  direction  for  the  Commission  for  the  next  three  to  five  years. 


Executive  Office 

Peter  S.  Duncan 
Executive  Director 
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The  bureau 
initiated  the 
Wildlife  Habitat 
Assessment  and 
Management 
System  to  fine' 
tune  our  wildlife 
habitat  manage' 
merit  practices 
on  game  lands. 


The  strategic  planning  process  is  simply  a road  map  that  we  will  use 
to  guide  our  efforts.  By  incorporating  public  opinion,  we  hope  to  better 
serve  the  needs  and  desires  of  all  those  who  enjoy  our  bountiful  wildlife 
resources.  Gome  News  will  feature  articles  and  notices  of  our  progress,  as 
well  as  ways  you  may  help  this  important  planning  effort. 

In  the  meantime,  we  encourage  you  to  read  the  following  accounts 
of  our  accomplishments  and  highlights.  We  trust  you  11  agree  that  the 
commonwealth’s  wildlife  resources  are  well  served  by  all  the  hunters 
and  trappers  who  make  this  work  possible. 


The  management  of  wildlife  habitat  can 
be  thought  of  as  a beneficial  linking  of 
the  essential  elements  of  food,  cover  and 

_ water  that  wildlife  needs  to  complete  all 

phases  of  its  life  cycles.  These  elements  must  be  available  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  quality,  and  be  arranged  in  a way  that  allows  wild  animals 
to  thrive. 


Land  Management 

Gregory  J.  Grabowicz 
Director 


To  fine-tune  our  wildlife  habitat  management  on  game  lands  and 
public  access  lands  under  our  jurisdiction,  the  bureau  is  initiating  a new 
system,  the  Wildlife  Habitat  Assessment  and  Management  System. 
WHAMS  is  based  on  sound  biological  principles  and  is  designed  to 
help  land  managers,  foresters  and  biologists  identify  and  analyze  habitat 
needs  for  all  wild  animals  on  any  given  management  unit. 

Wildlife  habitat  can  be  compared  to  a chain.  Like  a chain,  it  is  only 
as  strong  as  its  weakest  link.  An  abundance  of  one  element  — summer 
foods,  for  example  — will  not  help  wildlife  if  other  elements  such  as 
nesting  or  escape  cover,  or  winter  food  and  cover  are  in  short  supply. 

WHAMS  is  designed  to  identify  those  limiting  elements,  those  in 
short  supply.  WHAMS  is  also  useful  for  directing  our  limited  manpower 
and  other  resources  where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  In  other  words, 
we  are  attempting  to  invest  hunting  license  dollars  in  ways  that  will 
return  the  largest  benefits  to  wildlife. 

Through  years  of  research,  the  specific  food,  cover  and  water  needs 
for  each  species  of  wildlife  have  been  identified.  This  information, 
which  is  the  heart  of  the  WHAMS  program,  has  been  assembled  into 
habitat  models  that  describe  what  optimum  habitats  should  consist  of. 

Models  for  species  with  specific  habitat  needs  are  complex.  Those 
for  species  with  more  flexible  needs  are  relatively  simple.  These  habitat 
models  are  used  to  inventory  and  analyze  existing  conditions  and  to 
identify  the  life  requisites  in  shortest  supply.  Management  plans  and 
budget  schedules  are  then  designed  to  fill  the  needs.  The  WHAMS 
process  gives  us  a better  tool  kit  for  insuring  self-sustaining  wildlife 
populations  on  Pennsylvania’s  game  lands. 


Federal-State  Coordination  Division 

The  Game  Commission  and  DER  are  cooperating  to  improve  access 
to  public  lands  for  hunters  who  qualify  for  a disabled  persons  permit 
issued  by  the  Commission.  Nine  roads  on  state  game  lands  and  16  on 
state  forests  are  open  to  hunters  with  disabilities.  Five  roads  on  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  and  others  on  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers projects  complement  this  service. 


JANUARY  1994 
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The  Streambank 
Fencing  Pro- 
gram achieved 
an  important 
milestone  when 
the  100th  mile 
was  fenced  in 
the  Chesapeake 
Bay  watershed . 


Engineering 

Twelve  building  maintenance  and  construction  projects  were 
completed  by  contract,  and  we  initiated  an  in-house  design  for  a new 
trail  for  people  with  disabilities  at  the  Pymatuning  Visitor  Center. 
Engineering  completed  safety  inspections  for  12  dams  located  on  game 
lands,  and  formal  inspection  reports  were  submitted  to  DER.  The 
Commission  is  also  taking  steps  to  replace  several  hundred  underground 
fuel  storage  tanks  located  on  game  lands  and  in  administrative  offices  in 
order  to  comply  with  federal  and  state  guidelines. 

Federal  Aid 

The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act)  continues  to  provide  reliable  funding  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, rehabilitation  and  restoration  of  wildlife  habitat.  Derived  from 
excise  taxes  on  sporting  arms,  ammunition  and  archery  equipment,  P-R 
funds  are  apportioned  to  states  based  upon  land  area,  license  sales  and 
total  population. 

Upon  approval  of  project  documentation,  the  agency  spends  Game 
Fund  dollars  and  then  requests  75  percent  reimbursement  from  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  which  administers  the  P-R  program.  The 
Game  Commission’s  reimbursements  during  the  1992-1993  fiscal  year 
totaled  $5,553,567.  This  funding  allows  for  continued  maintenance  of 
many  habitat  improvement  and  public  access  projects  on  game  lands. 

Public  Access 

Our  public  access  programs  continue  to  expand  public  hunting 
access  to  private  lands.  The  Cooperative  Farm  Game  Program,  begun  in 
1936,  has  185  projects  in  58  counties.  Through  it,  21,600  landowners 
keep  more  than  2.5  million  acres  open  to  hunting.  In  our  Safety  Zone 
Program,  we  now  have  8,814  cooperators,  covering  nearly  1.4  million 
acres.  The  Forest  Game  Cooperative  Program  has  589,800  acres.  These 
programs  do  not  give  unlimited  access;  hunters  should  contact  cooper- 
ating landowners  for  permission. 

Ten-pound  mixed  seed  packets  were  again  given  to  cooperating 
landowners  interested  in  devoting  a little  space  for  wildlife.  The  seed 
mixture  of  dwarf  sorghum,  millet,  buckwheat  and  sunflower  provides  a 
good  source  of  food  for  all  wildlife  and,  if  properly  located,  can  provide 
relief  from  wildlife  depredation  upon  field  crops. 

The  Commission’s  Streambank  Fencing  Program  achieved  an 
important  milestone  when  the  100th  mile  of  stream  was  protected 
within  the  Chesapeake  Bay  watershed.  A ceremony  honoring  this 
occasion  was  held  on  a farm  where  high  quality,  low  maintenance 
electric  fencing  keeps  livestock  away  from  the  banks  and  out  of  the 
stream.  This  practice  improves  water  quality  by  reducing  sediment  and 
nutrient  loading  to  the  stream,  while  improving  wildlife  habitat  when 
vegetation  is  allowed  to  grow  along  this  riparian  corridor. 

Managing  Game  Lands 

During  the  fiscal  year  1,616  acres  of  herbaceous  openings  (wildlife 
food  plots)  were  planted  with  small  grain  and  1,191  acres  were  planted 
in  grass  legume  combinations  by  Food  & Cover  Corps  personnel  on 
game  lands.  All  planted  grain  was  left  standing  for  wildlife.  An 
additional  12,076  acres  were  maintained  by  mowing. 
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Other  treatments  included  liming  1,588  acres  and  the  application  of 
fertilizer  on  2,939  acres.  VChnter  cuttings  of  woodland  borders  totaled 
917  acres,  and  15,135  fruit-producing  trees  were  pruned. 

New  construction  included  23  miles  of  road,  29  parking  areas,  1,158 
waterfowl  nesting  structures  and  3,45 1 bird  houses. 

Game  lands  sharecropping  activity  continues  to  play  an  important 
role  in  wildlife  management.  Under  283  separate  agreements,  19,276 
game  land  acres  are  being  farmed.  Sharecroppers  furnished  us  with 
8,460  bushels  of  ear  corn  and  19,145  bushels  of  shelled  corn  for  use  at 
our  game  farms  and  for  related  agency  programs.  In  addition  to  432 
acres  of  grain  left  standing,  1,819  acres  were  seeded  to  grasses  and 
legumes,  including  warm  season  grasses,  and  4,050  acres  of  existing 
grass  legume  mixtures  were  maintained  for  wildlife  cover. 

Howard  Nursery 

The  Howard  Nursery  provided  5,173,551  tree  and  shrub  seedlings 
for  wildlife  habitat  improvements  on  game  lands  and  other  public  and 
private  lands  open  to  public  hunting.  Through  the  Planting  for 
Wildlife  Program,  326,180  tree  and  shrub  seedlings  were  distributed  to 
people  interested  in  providing  food  and  cover  for  wildlife.  The  nursery 
grows  38  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  wildlife  management  purposes. 

Forestry 

This  year,  1 1,453  game  land  acres  were  scheduled  for  commercial 
and  non-commercial  forest  management  operations.  To  enhance  forest 
regeneration,  another  1,009  acres  were  treated  with  herbicides  to 
remove  ferns,  striped  maple  and  low  quality  beech  brush  hampering  the 
reestablishment  of  more  beneficial  conifer  and  hardwood  stands. 

Commercial  timber  sales  on  10,892  acres  produced  revenues  of 
$10,540,644,  an  increase  of  $2,637,669  over  the  previous  year’s 
receipts.  The  average  return  was  $968  per  acre,  an  increase  of  $199, 
proving  once  again  that  Pennsylvania  forests  contain  some  of  the  most 
commercially  valuable  hardwoods  in  the  world.  During  the  year,  these 
management  activities  yielded  more  than  38.5  million  board  feet  of  logs 
and  599,900  tons  of  pulpwood. 

A road  network  sufficient  to  carry  the  heavy  logging  equipment  and 
comply  with  the  Clean  Streams  Act  and  other  environmental  protec- 
tion regulations  was  designed  and  construction  supervised  by  the 
Commission’s  forestry  staff.  Logging  contractors  completed  69  timber 
sale  contracts  during  the  year,  improved  35  miles  of  haul  roads, 
constructed  10  miles  of  new  roads,  which  became  wildlife  food  strips 
after  seeding,  and  placed  133  culverts  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $500,314• 

Land  Acquisition 

During  the  fiscal  year,  4,564  acres  were  acquired,  bringing  the  total 
of  all  Game  Commission  holdings  to  1,360,857  acres  on  291  separate 
Game  Lands  in  65  counties. 

Included  among  the  acquisitions  was  SGL  316,  a new  tract  in 
Lackawaxen  Township,  Pike  County,  that  contains  2,600  acres. 

As  required  by  Act  20  of  1984,  local  governments  receive  $.60  per 
acre  in-lieu-of  taxes.  This  year,  these  payments  amounted  to  $816,514, 
which  were  divided  into  equal  payments  among  the  counties,  school 
districts  and  townships  where  the  lands  are  located. 
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Environmental  Planning  and  Habitat  Protection 

Our  mineral  recovery  program  received  a shot  in  the  arm  this  past 
year  when  the  Commission  approved  a geologist  position.  To  make 
things  even  better,  we  were  able  to  fill  the  position  with  a hydro- 
geologist,  thereby  obtaining  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  hydrology 
along  with  geology.  The  hydrogeologist  is  responsible  for  establishing 
and  updating  an  inventory  of  all  oil,  gas  and  minerals  under  the  game 
lands  system,  along  with  organizing  and  inventorying  the  Commis- 
sion’s ownership  of  the  mineral  rights. 

As  a result  of  our  Coal  Lease-Land  Exchange  Agreements  program, 
the  Game  Commission  dedicated  $1,054,000  in  coal  royalties  toward 
the  acquisition  of  an  additional  2,820  acres  of  state  game  lands  in  Pike 
and  Cumberland  counties.  Additional  revenues  generated  from  coal,  oil 
and  gas  production  amounted  to  $801,818.  Therefore,  minerals 
accounted  for  $1,855,818  in  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year. 

In  cooperation  with  DER,  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
other  government  agencies,  Game  Commission  personnel  reviewed 
1 ,688  inquiries  and  permit  applications  to  evaluate  the  impacts  to 
wildlife  and  their  associated  habitats,  and  made  recommendations  for 
minimizing  or  mitigating  for  those  unavoidable  impacts. 

These  included  220  applications  for  surface  and  deep  mining 
permits,  187  highway  requests  — plus  wetland  encroachments,  flood 
control  projects,  and  utility  rights-of-way  such  as  the  268  mile  GPU- 
DQE  transmission  line  project. 


Our  mission  is  to  recommend  to  the 
Commission  actions  that  will  conserve  and 
maintain  wildlife  populations  at  levels 
compatible  with  available  habitat  resources 
and  satisfy  the  needs  of  both  consumptive  and  nonconsumptive  users. 
We  do  this  by  conducting  scientific  research  and  population  monitor- 
ing, developing  population  objectives  and  season  and  bag  limits 
recommendations,  and  facilitating  habitat  management  planning.  We 
also  strive  to  increase  public  awareness  of  wildlife  management  and, 
lastly,  we  provide  propagated  pheasants  for  hunting  recreation. 

The  bureau’s  Harrisburg  staff  directs  the  agency’s  wildlife  manage- 
ment program  and  provides  support  for  field  biologists,  technicians  and 
game  farm  propagators.  The  bureau  director  and  assistant  represent  the 
agency  on  several  state,  regional  and  national  conservation  committees, 
boards  and  task  forces.  The  bureau  is  organized  into  two  divisions, 
Research  and  Propagation. 

Research  Division 

The  division’s  responsibilities  include  monitoring  wildlife  popula- 
tions and  harvests,  identifying  habitat  management  options,  proposing 
population  management  strategies,  and  conducting  social  surveys 
concerning  wildlife  management  issues. 

This  year  the  wildlife  research  team  spent  nearly  200  man-days 
giving  educational  programs  to  clubs,  schools  and  other  groups.  The 
team  also  provided  technical  assistance  and  training  to  other  agency 
personnel. 


Wildlife  Management 

Calvin  W.  DuBrock 
Director 
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Statistical  and  Survey  Support 

The  section  is  responsible  for  conducting  surveys  to  estimate  game 
harvests,  monitor  wildlife  populations,  and  identify  social  factors 
important  to  our  wildlife  management  programs.  It  also  coordinates  the 
state’s  role  in  the  federal  Mourning  Dove  Call-Count,  Woodcock 
Singing-Ground  Survey,  and  National  Hunting,  Fishing,  and  Wildlife- 
Associated  Recreation  Survey.  The  section  also  helps  biologists  with 
study  design,  data  analysis  and  research  presentations. 

Last  year  more  than  16,000  hunters  and  furtakers  were  sent  our 
Game  Take  and  Furtaker  surveys.  Squirrels,  rabbits  and  woodchucks 
topped  the  1992-93  harvests,  with  over  1.2  million  animals  each. 
Harvests  for  some  furbearers  again  declined,  following  a slight  increase 
the  previous  year.  A complete  report  on  the  1992-93  surveys  appeared 
in  the  October  ’93  Game  News. 

Our  WCOs  conducted  the  federal  woodcock  and  mourning  dove 
surveys  in  late  spring  and  early  summer,  respectively.  These  long-term, 
nationwide  surveys  indicate  eastern  woodcock  populations  continue 
their  25-year  decline;  federal  and  state  agencies  are  developing  a 
regional  management  strategy  to  reverse  the  trend.  Dove  populations 
have  remained  stable. 

To  keep  biologists  abreast  of  the  latest  advances  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment, we  held  a one-week  workshop  on  new  wildlife  population 
techniques  and  a one-day  seminar  on  using  computers  for  statistical 
analysis. 

As  a part  of  our  ongoing  effort  to  alleviate  agricultural  deer  damage, 
last  year  we  surveyed  landowners  enrolled  in  the  deer  damage  farm 
program.  More  landowners  were  satisfied  with  the  deer  hunting 
opportunities  and  harvests  than  in  the  previous  two  seasons.  While  the 
number  of  participating  landowners  dropped  slightly  (to  523  from  534), 
enrollment  in  the  four  pilot  counties  increased.  In  pilot  counties, 
properties  adjoining  enrolled  farms  could  be  included,  and  antlerless 
deer  could  be  taken  during  buck  season. 

In  all,  more  than  120,000  acres  were  signed  up.  In  1993,  43  percent 
of  landowners  were  satisfied  with  the  program,  compared  to  42  percent 
in  1992  and  25  percent  the  first  year.  Suggested  improvements  again 
centered  on  making  neighboring  properties  eligible  and  allowing 
antlerless  deer  to  be  taken  during  the  buck  season.  Both  of  these 
suggestions  were  extended  to  12  more  counties  for  the  1993-94  season. 

Forest  Wildlife 

According  to  brood  counts  conducted  by  WCOs,  turkey  populations 
in  management  zones  6,  7,  and  8 were  substantially  below  1990 
levels  — the  base  year  for  comparing  annual  populations;  populations 
in  the  remaining  zones  were  similar  to  1990  levels.  The  fall  turkey 
harvests  for  1992  and  related  subjects  were  covered  in  “1993  Season 
Forecast”  in  the  October  Game  News.  The  1993  reported  spring  turkey 
harvest  was  the  highest  on  record.  It  exceeded  the  1992  spring  harvest 
by  23  percent. 

Biologists  are  continuing  to  monitor  Pennsylvania’s  elk  herd.  During 
the  summer  of  1992,  15  of  21  (71  percent)  female  elk  being  monitored 
for  calf  production  produced  live  calves,  essentially  the  same  as  1991 
when  69  percent  produced  calves. 

One  of  the  significant  causes  of  elk  mortality  is  animals  killed  for 
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crop  damage.  Thanks  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation,  we  were 
able  to  provide  elk  deterrent  fencing  to  farmers  experiencing  elk 
damage.  Five  farmers  signed  fencing  agreements,  including  four  of  the 
six  considered  most  in  need  of  fencing. 

With  help  from  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  and  the  Bureau  of  State 
Parks,  the  elk  were  surveyed  in  January  1993.  Using  a ratio  of  marked 
to  unmarked  elk  observed,  the  population  estimate  was  205,  a 12 
percent  increase  over  the  1992  population. 

Pennsylvania’s  hear  population  continues  to  remain  relatively  stable. 
Bear  research  efforts  resulted  in  31 5 different  bear  being  captured  and 
tagged  hy  Commission  personnel.  Fourteen  of  these  died  prior  to  hear 
season,  leaving  301.  A total  of  1,589  bear  were  taken  during  the  ’92 
season.  Of  those,  57  had  been  tagged,  giving  a harvest  rate  of  18.9 
percent.  Based  on  this  harvest  rate,  the  estimated  bear  population  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1992  hear  season  was  about  8,400. 

The  sex  and  age  breakdown  of  the  1992  bear  harvest  was  636  adult 
females,  193  juvenile  females,  507  adult  males  and  253  juvenile  males. 

A somewhat  higher  than  normal  kill  of  adult  females  and  juvenile  hears 
occurred  because  of  a plentiful  supply  of  beech  nuts  across  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  Typically,  adult  females  with  juvenile  offspring  are  the 
last  to  den. 

For  the  last  few  years  we’ve  been  waiting  for  updated  forest  inven- 
tory data  so  we  could  set  new  deer  management  goals.  The  1989  forest 
inventory  data  was  finally  received  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  during 
this  fiscal  year.  It  indicated  the  state’s  total  forested  acreage  remained 
about  the  same  as  in  1978,  but  the  acreage  of  seedling/sapling  stands 
declined  by  27  percent  while  saw  timber  increased  by  13  percent.  Pole 
timber  was  basically  unchanged. 

During  the  mid  to  late  1980s  we  conducted  deer  enclosure  studies  to 
evaluate  deer  carrying  capacities  of  different  timber  stand  sizes,  and 
came  up  with  60  deer  per  square  mile  for  seedling/sapling;  five  per 
square  mile,  pole  timber;  and  20,  saw  timber.  The  new  inventory  data 
were  used  to  establish  new  goals  for  each  county,  and  these  will  likely 
remain  in  effect  until  the  next  forest  inventory  is  conducted. 

We  use  county  winter  deer  population  goals  — in  conjunction  with 
projected  deer  population  estimates,  hunter  success  rates  during  recent 
antlerless  seasons,  and  target  dates  for  reaching  goals  — to  make  county 
antlerless  allocations.  Variations  in  annual  hunter  success  rates,  deer 
losses  outside  of  the  hunting  season  and  number  of  fawns  produced 
each  year  all  influence  the  allocations  we  set. 

Data  collected  hy  deer  aging  teams  on  the  sex  and  age  composition 
of  the  deer  harvest,  spring  reproductive  data  collected  hy  WCOs,  and 
deer  harvest  report  cards  returned  hy  hunters  were  used  to  estimate  the 

1992  preseason  and  postseason  county  deer  populations  and  to  project 

1993  fall  county  deer  populations. 

Deep  snows  in  the  1992  deer  seasons  reduced  harvests  in  many 
counties,  and  consequently  the  statewide  average  winter  deer  density 
for  that  year  was  the  same  as  in  1991  — 25  deer  per  forested  square 
mile.  A fall  population  of  972,100  was  projected  for  1993.  If  antici- 
pated antlered  and  antlerless  harvests  occur  in  1993,  the  allocation  of 
748,000  permits  should  reduce  the  deer  herd  hy  7 percent. 

Many  were  concerned  that  last  March’s  blizzard  would  cause  high 
mortality.  But  an  April  survey  hy  WCOs  found  only  350  dead  deer, 
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compared  to  the  1,330  found  after  the  hard  winter  of  1977-78.  Winter 
deer  losses  in  1993  were  not  much  higher  than  average. 

Since  1976,  grouse  populations  on  SGL  176  near  State  College 
have  been  monitored  on  two  areas  — one  with  2. 5-acre  block  clearcuts 
and  one  with  no  cuts.  Four  years  ago  the  study  area  was  closed  to  grouse 
hunting,  and  since  then  grouse  population  responses  to  the  habitat 
management  have  become  more  apparent. 

During  the  spring  of  1993,  0.93  grouse  were  flushed  per  mile  on  the 
cut  area,  more  than  twice  the  number  flushed  on  the  uncut  area.  On 
the  cut  area,  56  grouse  drumming  activity  centers  were  found,  com- 
pared to  34  on  the  uncut  area.  Sixty-one  percent  of  the  activity  centers 
were  in  blocks  cut  in  1976-77,  18  percent  in  blocks  cut  in  1981-82, 
and  the  remainder  in  uncut  habitat. 

Since  1965,  cooperating  grouse  hunters  have  kept  records  of  their 
hunts,  reporting  their  hours  hunted  and  grouse  flushed.  We  compile 
that  data  to  determine  the  average  number  of  grouse  flushed  per  hour, 
and  these  annual  flushing  rates  provide  a basis  for  determining  long- 
term population  trends  in  different  areas  of  the  state.  During  the  1992- 
93  season,  grouse  hunters  flushed  an  average  of  1.42  birds  per  hour  — 
down  from  the  1.56  birds  per  hour  reported  during  the  1991-92  season, 
hut  about  the  same  as  the  long-term  average. 

A 10-year  study  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  longer  grouse  seasons  has 
been  concluded.  Data  collected  during  this  study  are  presently  being 
analyzed  and  final  results  are  expected  to  he  available  early  this  year. 

Farmland  Wildlife 

The  section  is  focusing  on  the  pheasant  restoration  project.  Based 
on  the  results  of  Sichuan/ringneck  hybrid  introductions  in  Mercer 
County,  where  spring  population  densities  of  12  birds  per  square  mile 
were  achieved,  the  pheasant  restoration  program  has  progressed  to  a 
new  phase. 

The  program  includes  a formal  comparison  of  survival,  habitat  use, 
reproduction  and  movements  of  pure  Sichuan  pheasants  and  game  farm 
ringnecks.  The  research  project  will  determine  whether  either  of  these 
pheasant  subspecies  can  adapt  to  today’s  agricultural  environment  and 
establish  self-sustaining  wild  populations. 

Last  winter,  12  public  meetings  were  held  around  the  state  to  inform 
people  of  the  program,  address  their  concerns,  and  seek  support  and 
cooperation.  Nearly  500  landowners,  hunters  and  media  representa- 
tives attended,  and  most  expressed  support. 

Project  biologists  attended  a two-day  pheasant  workshop  sponsored 
in  April  by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  It  was  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  Sichuan  and  Sichuan/ringneck  hybrid  research 
results  and  management  plans,  and  also  to  open  lines  of  communica- 
tion among  the  agencies  studying  these  gamebirds.  Currently,  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  North  Dakota  and  Oregon  have  released 
Sichuan  pheasants  or  hybrids. 

Pheasant  habitat  conditions  on  Michigan’s  research  areas  appeared 
much  better  than  most  of  Pennsylvania’s  pheasant  range.  Overgrown 
hayfields  and  reverting  pastures  were  common.  In  those  favorable 
habitat  conditions  we  saw  relatively  high  pheasant  population  densi- 
ties. 

Preceding  our  pheasant  releases,  we  conducted  crowing  counts  to 
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establish  baseline  pheasant  population  densities  on  the  study  areas. 
Pheasant  populations  were  low  on  all  areas,  ranging  from  0.0  to  3.8 
birds  per  square  mile.  Only  the  Dauphin,  western  Mercer,  and 
Lycoming  county  areas  supported  more  than  one  pheasant  per  square 
mile.  During  the  late  1960s,  primary  range  held  more  than  36  birds  per 
square  mile. 

Since  1986,  annual  bobwhite  quail  surveys  have  been  conducted  in 
southeastern  and  southcentral  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  20  routes  surveyed 
in  1992,  quail  were  recorded  on  only  three.  Quail  calls  and  numbers 
have  steadily  decreased  since  the  surveys  were  started.  Each  route  was 
originally  selected  on  the  basis  of  prior  evidence  of  bobwhites.  The 
absence  of  quail  on  85  percent  of  the  survey  routes  indicates  continued 
declines  on  occupied  range. 

Waterfowl  and  Migratory  Game  Birds 

The  section  is  responsible  for  conducting  research  and  management 
programs  on  ducks,  geese,  coots,  rails,  galhnules,  snipe,  woodcock, 
mourning  doves  and  other  migratory  game  birds.  Because  these  species 
are  migratory,  we  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  and 
the  various  states  and  provinces  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway.  Section 
biologists  represent  Pennsylvania  at  the  Atlantic  Flyway  Council 
technical  meetings  and  recommend  seasons  and  bag  limits  in  accor- 
dance with  federal  guidelines. 

Preseason  duck  banding  continued  in  cooperation  with  the  Atlantic 
Flyway  duck  banding  program.  Banding  information  is  used  to  deter- 
mine timing  and  distribution  of  the  duck  harvest,  survival,  harvest  rates 
and  migration  patterns.  It  also  allows  evaluation  of  changes  in  hunting 
regulations.  This  information  is  vital  to  the  proper  management  of 
waterfowl  resources.  During  the  1992  banding  period,  4,500  ducks  were 
banded  in  Pennsylvania:  3,200  mallards,  1,008  wood  ducks,  77  black 
ducks  and  lesser  numbers  of  other  species. 

Waterfowl  breeding  pair  surveys  had  been  conducted  experimentally 
in  the  Atlantic  Fly  way  since  1989.  The  surveys  were  designed  to 
determine  trends  in  breeding  waterfowl  populations  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  flyway.  The  breeding  pair  survey  became  operational  in  1992 
and  will  now  be  used  along  with  the  mid-continent  waterfowl  surveys 
to  determine  the  status  of  breeding  duck  populations.  In  1993  the 
estimated  statewide  breeding  wood  duck  population  was  37,000  pairs, 
which  is  comparable  to  1992.  Mallards  (81,000)  and  Canada  geese 
(166,000)  populations  continue  to  increase. 

To  assess  wintering  waterfowl  populations,  the  mid-winter  waterfowl 
survey  was  conducted  in  January.  All  the  states  in  the  flyway  participate 
in  this  survey,  and  the  results  — along  with  information  from  the 
banding  project  — are  being  used  to  produce  reproduction  and  harvest 
figures  that  will  reflect  the  status  of  waterfowl  populations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Atlantic  Flyway. 

We  continue  to  participate  in  Atlantic  Flyway  Canada  goose 
management  and  research.  One  study  seeks  to  examine  the  changing 
population  dynamics  of  resident  and  migrant  Canada  geese  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Atlantic  Flyway.  Neck  bands  with  unique  code  sequences 
were  used  to  mark  individual  geese  that  will  be  observed  over  the  next 
two  years  throughout  the  tlyway.  During  1992-93,  2,049  geese  were 
banded  in  Pennsylvania. 
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More  than  200 
wood  duck  nest 
boxes  were 
checked  during 
the  ’92  nesting 
season  for 
information  on 
clutch  size  and 
nest  success. 


A second  study  uses  neck-banded  geese  to  evaluate  the  relocation  of 
nuisance  geese  to  public  hunting  areas.  The  objective  is  to  assess 
differences  in  survival  and  movement  between  relocated  nuisance  and 
resident  geese  and,  we  hope,  provide  a method  of  reducing  goose 
problems  while  increasing  hunting  opportunity. 

To  further  address  nuisance  goose  problems,  experimental  Canada 
goose  seasons  were  implemented.  An  early  September  season  was  held 
in  1992  in  selected  northwestern  and  southeastern  counties,  and  a late 
season  was  held  along  portions  of  the  Juniata  and  Susquehanna  rivers 
in  January  and  February  1993.  These  seasons  were  designed  to  increase 
the  harvest  of  resident,  not  migrant,  Canada  geese,  and  were  monitored 
through  neck-band  observations,  leg-bands  received,  and  harvest 
estimates. 

In  September  1992,  more  than  8,000  hunters  participated  and 
harvested  11,445  geese  in  northwestern  and  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  geese  were  from  resident  populations.  More 
than  1,700  hunters  harvested  1,180  geese  during  the  late  season  in 
1993.  Hunter  participation  rates  were  similar  for  the  September  1993 
season,  and  although  harvest  estimates  are  not  yet  available,  the 
number  of  geese  killed  appears  to  be  similar  to  the  1992  season. 

Nesting  wood  ducks  are  difficult  to  census  because  they  nest  in 
forested  habitats.  During  the  spring  of  1992,  more  than  200  nest  boxes 
were  checked  several  times  during  the  nesting  season  to  band  nesting 
hens  and  collect  information  on  clutch  size  and  nest  success.  This 
information  will  be  used  along  with  hen  call  surveys  in  the  same  area  to 
evaluate  nest  box  checks  as  a technique  for  monitoring  breeding  wood 
duck  populations.  Another  wood  duck  study,  underway  in  cooperation 
with  Penn  State  University,  is  examining  nesting  success,  habitat  use 
and  brood  survival  of  radio-tagged  wood  ducks  in  the  Poconos. 

Woodcock  research  has  continued,  with  more  than  60  woodcock 
handed  and  another  eight  fitted  with  radio  transmitters.  Earlier  results 
from  the  northeast  indicated  our  local  birds  remain  in  the  state  until 
mid-November,  well  after  the  passage  of  migrants.  Woodcock  singing- 
ground  surveys  and  banding  results  continue  to  show  a depressed 
population  in  Pennsylvania  and  throughout  the  eastern  management 
unit.  Because  of  these  results,  restrictive  hunting  regulations  remained 
in  place  for  the  1993  hunting  season. 

Furbearers 

Most  field  activities  this  year  were  focused  on  coyotes,  beaver, 
bobcats  and  river  otters.  Since  1990,  13  coyotes  have  been  captured 
and  instrumented  in  Bradford  and  Tioga  counties  to  determine  home 
range,  dispersal,  mortality  and  behavior.  Mortality  of  eight  juvenile 
coyotes  was  63  percent  during  September  to  December.  Two  coyotes 
were  trapped,  one  was  shot  by  a turkey  hunter  and  two  were  shot  during 
deer  season. 

Home  ranges  of  instrumented  juvenile  coyotes  averaged  three  square 
miles  during  the  fall,  four  square  miles  during  the  winter,  and  seven 
square  miles  during  the  year.  One  coyote  moved  100  miles  before  being 
shot  by  a deer  hunter  during  the  antlerless  season.  Another  coyote 
moved  55  miles  and  was  trapped.  The  annual  take  of  coyotes,  deter- 
mined from  our  Game  Take  and  Furtaker  surveys,  showed  an  increase 
in  harvest  from  1,800  in  1990,  to  3,700  in  1991,  to  4,400  in  1992. 
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The  state  is  host 
to  208  birds  and 
mammals  that 
are  not  hunted 
or  trapped, 
compared  to  47 
game  or  furbear - 
ing  species . 


A heaver  survey  conducted  in  the  fall  of  1992  indicated  a popula- 
tion of  23,087,  an  8 percent  increase  from  1991.  To  keep  the  popula- 
tion stable,  a statewide  harvest  goal  was  set  at  5,728  beavers.  A total  of 
4,506  beavers  were  trapped,  only  79  percent  of  the  statewide  harvest 
goal. 

Seventeen  bobcats  were  radio-tagged  and  monitored  to  collect  data 
on  habitat  utilization,  movements,  home  range  and  mortality.  A study 
is  being  designed  at  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Research  Unit  that  will  use  satellite  imagery  to  help  identify  the  best 
bobcat  habitat  in  Pennsylvania.  These  studies  should  allow  us  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  reopening  a bobcat  trapping  and  hunting 
season. 

The  otter  restoration  project  is  on  schedule,  with  19  otters  now 
stocked  in  the  Youghiogheny  River.  Restoration  efforts  should  be 
brought  to  a successful  conclusion  alter  a few  additional  females  are 
released.  Additional  streams  that  have  received  otter  include  the 
Loyalsock  in  Sullivan  and  Lycoming  counties,  Pine  Creek  in  Tioga  and 
Lycoming  counties,  Kettle  Creek  in  Potter  County  and  Tionesta  Creek 
in  Forest  County. 

The  goal  is  to  establish  self-sustaining  otter  populations  in  each 
region  of  the  state.  The  primary  range  of  the  otter  is  northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  but  natural  movements  of  otter  into  suitable  areas  of  the 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers  has  expanded  populations  in  the 
southeast  and  southcentral  regions. 

Endangered  Species  and  Protected  Wildlife 

With  4-3  million  wildlife  watchers,  Pennsylvania  is  a national 
leader.  A recent  survey  indicates  that  in  1991  more  than  20  million 
days  were  spent  watching,  feeding  or  photographing  wildlife  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  more  than  $1  billion  was  spent  on  related  trips  and 
equipment.  Wildlife  watching  is  based  on  variety.  Among  our  birds  and 
mammals  alone,  we  have  47  game  or  furbearing  species  and  208  species 
that  are  not  hunted  or  trapped. 

The  Game  Commission  is  “trustee”  of  all  wild  birds  and  mammals, 
and  of  all  wild  species  on  game  lands.  However,  almost  two  decades 
after  amending  our  state’s  constitution  and  passing  endangered  species 
legislation,  this  trusteeship  is  still  — as  it  has  been  for  almost  a cen- 
tury — focused  largely  on  about  20  percent  of  the  wild  birds  and 
mammals  found  in  Pennsylvania,  namely  the  game  species.  This  is 
because  the  direct  costs  of  trusteeship  in  Pennsylvania  largely  depend 
on  sportsmen’s  license  fees  and  excise  taxes. 

If  our  wildlife  heritage  is  to  be  conserved  and  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  “all  the  people,  including  generations  yet  to  come,”  we  need 
to  do  several  things.  First,  we  must  initiate  an  inventory  and  monitor- 
ing system  to  assess  continually  the  welfare  of  all  native  species  and 
their  habitats.  We  have  to  expand  our  efforts  to  to  select,  conserve,  and 
possibly  restore  the  habitats  necessary  for  preservation  of  all  native 
species.  These  programs  cost  money,  and  we  must  find  a way  to  gain 
monetary  support  from  people  who  don’t  hunt  or  trap. 

Last  hut  not  least,  we  should  expand  environmental  education,  and 
at  the  same  time  foster  an  awareness  of  all  wildlife  resources  through 
recreation  opportunities.  We  hope  awareness  will  motivate  people  to 
undertake  constructive  actions  on  behalf  of  our  native  species. 
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A peregrine 
regularly  seen 
on  a tower  in 
Vermont  was 
identified  as  one 
of  the  young 
raised  in  Pitts- 
burgh in  1992. 


With  current  funding  and  staffing  commitments,  our  efforts 
currently  are  confined  to  inventorying,  monitoring  and  protecting 
species  and  habitats  that  are  in  obvious  trouble.  This  includes  six 
mammal  and  four  bird  species  classified  as  endangered  or  threatened. 

Dr.  Larry  Rymon,  East  Stroudsburg  State  University  monitors  osprey 
nesting.  He  reported  that  about  30  adult  ospreys  returned  to  the 
vicinity  of  release  sites  in  the  Poconos  during  the  1993  nesting  season. 
Eight  nests  fledged  15  young.  At  the  Tioga-Hammond  release  site  in 
Tioga  County,  nine  birds  were  hacked,  and  a pair  of  birds  released  in 
1990  returned  to  nest  but  failed  to  produce  any  young  — not  unusual 
for  new  pairs. 

In  the  first  year  of  a five-year  project,  six  ospreys  were  hacked  in 
Butler  County.  Ospreys  are  also  nesting  along  the  lower  Susquehanna 
River  and  in  the  Youghiogheny  drainage.  Finally,  an  osprey  nest  was 
reported  along  the  lower  Delaware  River  near  Philadelphia.  Ten  years 
ago  this  endangered  species  could  not  be  found  nesting  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Another  endangered  species,  the  peregrine  falcon,  received  in- 
creased attention  in  1993;  details  of  our  efforts  were  published  in  the 
December  Game  News.  Ten  young  peregrines  were  released  at  three 
Pennsylvania  locations  and  Trenton,  NJ.  The  object  is  to  increase 
nesting  populations  and  encourage  an  expansion  of  this  species  into 
historic  habitats. 

By  banding  peregrine  falcons  still  in  the  nest  we’re  able  to  learn 
more  about  where  the  birds  go  and  what  happens  to  them.  When  an 
immature  peregrine  was  recovered  dead  10  miles  outside  Pittsburgh,  for 
example,  the  band  confirmed  that  it  was  one  of  two  young  fledged  there 
this  year.  A falcon  regularly  seen  on  a water  tower  in  Burlington,  VT, 
was  identified  as  one  of  the  young  raised  in  Pittsburgh  in  1992. 

With  16  active  nests  in  1993,  the  state’s  bald  eagle  population 
continues  to  show  healthy  signs  of  growth  (see  December  Game  News). 
Two  new  nests  were  discovered  in  1993,  one  in  northwestern  Lancaster 
County  less  than  20  miles  from  Harrisburg,  and  one  in  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest.  Unfortunately,  five  nests  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  failed  because  of  last  March’s  blizzard;  birds  were  forced  to  leave 
the  nests  and  eggs  became  chilled.  As  a result,  only  15  young  were 
produced  in  the  state  last  year,  four  fewer  than  in  1992. 

Among  the  state  endangered  or  threatened  bird  species  that  have 
not  received  as  much  attention  are  the  loggerhead  shrike  and  the 
yellow-bellied  flycatcher.  Modest  grants  from  the  Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Fund  supported  research  that  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
young  at  three  shrike  nest  sites.  For  the  third  year,  yellow-bellied 
flycatcher  nests  were  found  in  forested  wetlands  of  northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Open  grasslands  have  become  rare  throughout  the  Northeast,  and 
many  that  do  exist  have  been  degraded.  In  turn,  many  grassland  nesting 
birds  are  experiencing  dramatic  population  declines.  In  June  1992,  35 
grassland  bird  surveys  were  conducted  as  part  of  an  ongoing  Pennsylva- 
nia monitoring  effort. 

The  three  most  frequently  reported  species  were  field  sparrow, 
eastern  meadowlark  and  ring-necked  pheasant.  Eastern  meadowlark, 
field  sparrow  and  bobolink  topped  the  list  of  most-abundant  species. 
Highlights  of  this  year’s  survey  include  observation  of  state  endangered 
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After  seven 
years  of  field 
work  and  three 
years  prepara- 
tion, the  Atlas 
of  Breeding 
Birds  in  Penn- 
sylvania was 
published. 


short-eared  owls  on  one  route,  threatened  upland  sandpipers  on  one 
route,  and  “species  of  special  concern”  dickcissel  and  northern  harrier 
at  several  sites. 

A total  of  2,301  nest  boxes  was  monitored  by  cavity  nester  coopera- 
tors  in  1992,  489  more  than  in  1991.  These  boxes  fledged  a total  of 
1,720  bluebirds,  2,299  tree  swallows,  884  house  wrens  and  716  birds  of 
other  species  — a total  of  5,619  young  birds  produced.  Productivity  for 
all  species  in  1992,  3.4  birds  per  occupied  box,  fell  within  the  range  of 
the  past  few  years. 

After  seven  years  of  field  work  and  three  years  preparation,  the  Atlas 
of  Breeding  Birds  in  Pennsylvania  was  published  and  distributed  last 
January.  The  atlas  provides  authoritative  accounts  and  distribution 
maps  of  all  birds  known  to  have  nested  here  between  1983  and  1989. 
The  atlas  was  profiled  in  the  March  1993  Game  News. 

The  eastern  woodrat,  also  known  as  the  Allegheny  woodrat  or  pack 
rat,  is  a threatened  species.  Man-caused  habitat  changes  are  contribut- 
ing to  its  decline.  We  are  inventorying  all  woodrat  habitat  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  so  far  we’ve  visited  roughly  60  percent  of  the  rocky  sites 
considered  potential  habitat  for  this  species. 

Last  year  we  surveyed  88  sites,  82  for  the  first  tune.  Twenty-nine  of 
these  sites  had  no  evidence  of  woodrat  use;  18  were  known  to  have 
been  used  (historical  records  or  old  sign)  hut  are  not  active  now;  41 
(half  of  those  surveyed)  are  still  being  used. 

Hibernating  hat  populations  have  been  adversely  impacted  by  cave 
commercialization,  mine  closure  to  protect  people,  and  by  repeated 
disturbance  of  many  caves  by  recreationists  or  vandals.  Bat  populations 
at  selected  caves  are  monitored  at  least  every  other  year.  Eight  caves 
were  surveyed  last  year.  These  hibernacula  housed  23,000  visible  bats 
comprised  of  six  species. 

Five  of  these  sites  are  gated  so  hats  hut  not  people  can  enter.  In 
these  protected  caves,  populations  are  increasing.  The  Commission’s 
objective  is  to  gate  or  otherwise  protect  the  state’s  remaining  “best”  bat 
caves. 

Little  is  known  about  summer  hat  concentrations  in  man-made 
structures.  We  do  know  that  today’s  construction  techniques  exclude 
hats  from  new  houses.  Volunteers  are  helping  the  Commission  find  and 
register  large  (more  than  100  hats)  summer  hat  colonies.  We  hope  to 
monitor  those  containing  1 ,000  or  more  bats. 

Last  year  38  volunteers  visited  1 7 sites  and  tallied  16,968  bats;  to 
date  they’ve  found  23  colonies  with  more  than  100  hats.  Three  sites 
have  over  1,000  hats.  Only  two  sites  are  in  permanently  occupied 
dwellings.  Seven  country  churches  house  almost  70  percent  of  all  bats 
tallied. 

One  small,  old  country  church  houses  more  than  7,000  little  brown 
bats  in  summer.  This  is  the  largest  maternity  colony  of  bats  known  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  church  was  recently  purchased  by  the  Wild 
Resource  Conservation  Fund  and  has  been  added  to  the  state  park 
system;  it  will  he  given  the  special  protection  due  such  a unique 
habitat.  II  you  know  of  a large  summer  bat  colony,  call  any  Game 
Commission  office. 

The  least  shrew  is  a “field”  shrew.  Today,  farmland  field  habitat  is 
inhospitable  for  many  species,  and  perhaps  as  a result  the  least  shrew 
has  declined  to  the  point  of  rarity.  Last  year  we  found  the  remains  of 
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one  specimen  in  a harn  owl  pellet.  This  is  the  first  evidence  of  this 
endangered  species’  presence  in  the  state  since  mid-century,  despite 
more  than  20,000  trap-nights  expended  in  least  shrew  habitat  since 

1987. 

Even  barn  owls  are  finding  fewer  least  shrews.  While  post- 1989  barn 
owl  pellets  contained  3,313  prey  items,  one  of  which  was  a least  shrew, 
pre-1960  pellets  containing  6,294  prey  items  included  81  least  shrews. 
We  are  interested  in  looking  at  a larger  collection  of  regurgitated  barn 
owl  pellets.  We  are  again  encouraging  Game  News  readers  to  report 
barn  owl  nest  sites  to  any  Game  Commission  office. 

The  above  bird  and  mammal  surveys  contribute  to  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  valuable  data  bases  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Natural 
Diversity  Inventory  and  the  Game  Commission’s  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Database.  These  data  bases  are  used  to  review  and  update  the  status  of 
endangered  and  other  special  concern  species.  In  turn  we  can  deter- 
mine wildlife  and  habitat  protection  and  restoration  priorities,  plan 
timber  sales,  review  environmental  permit  applications  for  wildlife 
impacts,  and  respond  to  wildlife  species  information  requests. 


Propagation  Division 

The  Commission  operates  five  game  farms  and  distributed  more 
than  259,459  ring-necked  pheasants  during  1992-93.  For  the  last 
several  years  we  have  emphasized  producing  pheasants  better  prepared 
for  survival  and  providing  sporting  recreational  opportunities. 

Human  imprinting  is  minimized  throughout  the  pheasant’s  life  on 
the  game  farm.  Pheasants  are  raised  free-flying,  in  covered  one-  to  six- 
acre  pens  containing  natural  habitat  comparable  with  release  sites. 
Pheasants  are  released  through  a combined  effort  of  our  land  managers 
and  WCOs. 

Each  county’s  allocation  is  based  on  the  amount  of  suitable  pheasant 
habitat  on  public  hunting  land.  State  game  lands  receive  top  priority; 
public  access  properties  receive  the  balance. 

Hen  pheasants  are  released  in  September  to  provide  dog  training 

opportunities.  Of  the  regular 
hunting  season  allocation,  40 
percent  are  released  during 
the  week  prior  to  the 
opening  day,  35  percent 
during  the  first  full  week  of 
the  season,  and  the  remain- 
ing 25  percent  during  the  second  week.  Additional  hens  are  released  in 
December,  for  late  season  hunting  opportunities  in  the  north  zone. 

For  the  pheasant  restoration  program,  we  produced  13,747  Sich- 
uansl  Because  pheasants  hatch  at  roughly  a 1:1  sex  ratio,  and  the  study 
design  requires  stocking  birds  at  a 2:1  sex  ratio  favoring  hens,  surplus 
male  Sichuans  are  produced.  Therefore,  1,622  Sichuan  cocks  were 
included  in  the  1992  regular  season  distribution.  The  second  install- 
ment of  200  Sichuans  (100  males,  100  females)  was  sent  to  Michigan 
last  April,  and  20  hens  were  given  to  Ohio  to  augment  its  Sichuan 
study. 

During  May  and  June,  after  a sufficient  number  of  eggs  for  the  1993 
fall  allocations  had  been  obtained,  spring  breeders,  including  1,328 
Sichuans,  were  released  on  game  lands  and  public  access  lands. 


Hens 

Cocks 

September  releases 

24,500 

— 

Fall  hunting  season  releases 

44,605 

130,019 

Late  season  releases 

15,629 

254 

Spring  breeders 

22,534 

1,917 
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sands  of  trans- 
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accomplished  for 
700  permanent 
and  75  seasonal 
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In  addition  to  the  Game  Commission  releases,  7,491  ringnecks  were 
raised  and  released  hy  23  sportsmen’s  organizations  participating  in  the 
day-old  chick  program.  These  chicks  are  released  locally  on  lands  open 
to  public  hunting.  Another  1,240  chicks  and  248  eggs  were  given  to 
schools  and  organizations  for  educational  projects.  A total  of  1 1,050 
surplus  day-old  hen  chicks  and  31,800  surplus  eggs  were  sold  for  a total 
of  $20,389.50,  which  was  deposited  in  the  Game  Fund. 


The  bureau  is  comprised  of  the  Personnel 
Services  (Personnel,  Labor  Relations, 
Library),  Hunting  License,  Automotive 
and  Procurement,  Office  Services,  and 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation. 

Personnel  Services  Division 

The  division  directs  all  statewide  personnel  management  programs 
and  activities  in  work  force  analysis  and  planning;  recruitment, 
selection  and  placement;  classification  and  pay;  benefits;  transactions; 
employee  development;  retirement  counseling;  affirmative  action;  and 
labor  relations.  It  also  manages  the  headquarters  library. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  transactions  accomplished  for 
approximately  700  permanent  and  75  seasonal  employees  each  year. 
The  division  audited  and  implemented  changes  to  more  than  250 
positions.  These  changes  included  the  upgrade  of  semi-skilled  laborers, 
equipment  operators  and  labor  foremen  to  game  lands  maintenance 
worker  1 and  II,  and  game  lands  maintenance  supervisors.  We  also 
developed  forest  regional  supervisor  and  Game  Commission  dispatcher 
positions.  The  division  was  also  successful  in  recruiting  and  selecting  25 
people  for  the  22nd  Class  of  wildlife  conservation  officer  trainees. 

The  division  participated  in  labor  negotiations  for  various  units  of 
state  workers  employed  by  the  Commission.  The  existing  agreements 
will  continue  through  June  30,  1996. 

The  division  operates  the  library  for  Commission  employees  and  for 
the  general  public.  The  library  contains  scientific,  technical  and 
general  reading  material,  most  of  which  is  related  to  wildlife,  wildlife 
management,  and  hunting  and  trapping.  Last  year  the  library  procured 
Career  Enhancement  Video  Tapes  for  employees  that  cover  about  15 
topics. 

The  division  also  administers  a formal,  comprehensive  Affirmative 
Action  Program,  and  it  is  constantly  involved  in  all  aspects  of  every 
Game  Commission  employee’s  career  — either  directly  or  indirectly  — 
from  hiring  to  retiring. 

The  division  also  implemented  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
(ADA),  surveying  each  facility  to  determine  whether  the  Game 
Commission  was  in  compliance.  Phase  I of  a comprehensive,  three- 
phase  ADA  plan  was  implemented  immediately.  Phase  II  is  now  in 
progress,  and  the  completion  of  all  phases  is  scheduled  for  the  end  of 
1995.  The  division  conducted  ADA  training  for  all  agency  supervisors 
and  employees. 

Training  Division 

As  its  name  implies,  the  division  is  responsible  for  training  programs 


Administrative  Services 

Kenneth  L.  Hess 
Director 
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for  all  levels  of  employees,  including  our  volunteer  deputy  WCOs.  Our 
training  facility  regularly  provides  instruction  on  technical  subjects 
related  to  wildlife  management,  as  well  as  ongoing  training  for  manag- 
ers,  supervisors,  clerical  and  other  administrative  support  personnel. 
Additionally,  an  out-service  training  program  enables  employees  to 
attend  job-related  seminars  and  courses  at  colleges,  universities  and 
other  training  sources. 

The  22nd  Class  of  WCO  trainees  enrolled  in  the  agency’s  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation  on  May  16,  1993.  The  class  is  slated  for 
graduation  on  Feb.  12,  1994  — the  culmination  of  38  weeks  of  rigorous 
classroom  instruction,  field  exercises  and  on-the-job  training. 

New  programs  instituted  this  year  include  mandatory  first  aid 
training  for  field  employees  and  in-service  self-defense  training  for  all 
officers,  including  deputies.  Additionally,  all  salaried  WCOs  attended 
one  of  three  police  powers  workshops  for  familiarization  on  the  Crimes 
Codes  and  related  laws  they  are  now  empowered  to  enforce. 

Nearly  300  Commission  employees  received  basic  AIDS/HIV 
training  in  1992,  in  accordance  with  a mandate  from  the  governor’s 
office. 


License  Division 

The  division  appoints  and  supervises  about  1,100  issuing  agents 
comprised  of  county  treasurers  and  private  businesses.  Licensing 
receives  and  audits  monthly  reports,  and  it  deposits  the  accompanying 
revenue  ($25,105,972  total)  into  the  Game  Fund. 

The  1992-93  license  year  ushered  in  some  changes  concerning 
senior  hunting  and  furtaker  licenses.  Residents  who  have  reached  or 
will  reach  their  65th  birthday  by  Dec.  31  of  the  license  year  may  now 
apply  for  a senior  resident  hunting  and/or  furtaker  license  (either 
annual  or  lifetime).  In  the  past,  residents  had  to  have  reached  their 
65th  birthday  to  be  eligible  for  senior  resident  licenses.  The  change 
increased  our  senior  license  sales. 

In  1992,  our  six  regional  offices  began  issuing 
landowner  hunting  licenses.  This  allowed  eligible 
landowners  to  purchase  the  reduced  fee  hunting 
license  at  seven  locations  instead  of  one. 

Automotive  and  Procurement  Division 

The  division  administers  and  coordinates  the 
agency’s  procurement  activities  and  its  automotive 
fleet.  Virtually  all  the  procurement  activities 
revolve  around  contracting  procedures  and  involve 
an  average  of  $10  million  annually.  Contracting 
activities  include  specification  writing,  bidding 
qualifications  and  contract  awards. 

The  division  also  ensures  that  contracts  and 
purchases  comply  with  guidelines  before  the 
necessary  documents  leave  the  agency.  Purchases 
are  transacted  through  the  Integrated  Common- 
wealth System,  an  automated  system  for  purchase 
documents  and  central  warehouse  acquisitions. 

The  Commission’s  on-road  vehicles  have  a 
replacement  value  of  $12.8  million.  The  fleet  is 


License  sales  through  6/30/93 

Adult  Resident 

907,291 

Junior  Resident 

103,232 

Senior  Resident 

63,948 

Landowner  Resident 

2,178 

Nonresident  Adult 

72,494 

Nonresident  junior 

2,341 

Nonresident  7-Day 

4,258 

Archery 

309,012 

Muzzleloader 

103,309 

Antlerless  Deer 

708,226 

Adult  Resident  Furtaker 

16,855 

junior  Resident  Furtaker 

1,953 

Senior  Resident  Furtaker 

1,305 

Nonresident  Adult  Furtaker  1 60 

Nonresident  Junior  Furtaker  2 

Resident  Bear 

89,281 

Nonresident  Bear 

1,884 

Senior  Lifetime 

3,172 

Senior  Lifetime  Furtaker 

70 

Total 

2,390,971 
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Informing  the 
public  of  agency 
programs  and 
wildlife  manage- 
ment practices 
became  even 
more  critical 
last  year . 


managed  through  a sophisticated  computer  program  that  tracks  and 
collects  vehicle  data  from  the  date  of  acquisition  through  a period 
beyond  its  intended  replacement.  On  average,  the  agency  spends  $1.5 
million  on  vehicle  replacement  each  year. 

The  Automotive  and  Procurement  Division  also  handles  the 
agency’s  Advancement  Account  programs.  The  Advancement 
Account  permits  the  Commission  to  write  checks  directly  to  vendors 
for  amounts  less  than  $1,500.  The  computerized  program  was  upgraded 
last  year  to  allow  automated  check  writing  at  eight  agency  locations, 
which  enhances  efficiency  and  cuts  down  on  human  error.  The 
accounts  involve  some  $1.1  million  in  transactions  each  year. 

Additional  program  responsibilities  of  the  division  include: 
oversight  and  review  of  agency  manual  procurement  documents  and 
contracts  for  statutory  and  policy  procedure  and  compliance;  State  and 
Federal  Surplus  Property  Programs;  the  Contractor  Responsibility 
Program;  Risk  Management  and  Insurance  Programs;  and  the  Waste 
Management  Program. 

Office  Services  Division 

This  division  is  responsible  for  the  ordering,  stocking  and  distribu- 
tion  of  all  office  supplies,  paper  supplies  and  commonwealth  forms 
used  by  the  Harrisburg  office,  game  farms,  Howard  Nursery,  and  the 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation. 

All  Harrisburg  duplicating  requests  are  processed  through  the  office, 
which  also  compiles  statistics  for  the  annual  updating  of  the  Data 
Book. 

The  division  sorts  and  distributes  all  incoming  mail,  and  it  also 
processes  mail  destined  for  regional  offices,  field  personnel,  news 
media,  license  issuing  agents,  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  the  general  public. 
Mailing  lists  are  handled  by  the  division,  as  are  messenger  service, 
warehouse  storage  and  distribution. 


Division  of  Information 

Informing  the  public  of  agency 
programs  and  wildlife  management 
practices  became  even  more  critical  in 
the  past  year.  The  new  requirement  that  all  hunters  (except  flintlock 
hunters  in  the  special  season)  had  to  have  a county-specific  antlerless 
deer  license  in  order  to  harvest  an  antlerless  deer  went  into  effect  last 
year. 

This  major  change  applied  primarily  to  archers,  who  in  the  past 
were  free  to  take  a deer  of  either  sex  anywhere  in  the  state.  But  to 
provide  archers  with  antlerless  deer  tags  in  time  for  the  archery  season, 
the  antlerless  deer  license  application  process  had  to  be  pushed  back  a 
full  two  months  to  August.  This  required  an  extra  effort  from  us  to 
make  sure  all  hunters  were  aware  of  the  schedule  change. 

Although  they  weren’t  required  to  have  an  antlerless  license  to 
harvest  an  antlerless  deer,  muzzleloaders  had  to  purchase  their  stamps 
by  July  31. 

Finally,  hunters  had  to  be  informed  about  a major  change  in  the 
antlerless  license  itself — the  fact  that  each  antlerless  permit  would 
include  its  own  ear  tag  and  harvest  report  card. 


Information  & Education 

Lantz  A.  Floffman 
Director 
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Sixteen  Youth 
Field  Days  were 
held  last  year, 
exposing  nearly 
2,500  young 
people  to  the 
outdoor  sports. 


A concentrated  effort  was  made  to  inform  both  resident  and 
nonresident  hunters  of  these  scheduling  changes.  Media  outlets, 
ranging  from  small  weekly  newspapers  to  monthly  national  publica- 
tions,  cooperated  fully  in  spreading  the  word. 

The  second  major  effort  was  publicizing  the  Pheasant  Restoration 
Program.  Because  six  large  study  areas  were  closed  to  pheasant  hunting, 
getting  the  word  to  hunters  was  important.  We  conducted  public 
meetings  and  media  events  to  inform  landowners  and  sportsmen  of  the 
program  and  to  solicit  their  cooperation.  Members  of  the  public  and 
media  were  invited  to  attend  some  actual  releases. 

Other  major  news  events  included  the  peregrine  falcon  hacking 
project  conducted  with  New  Jersey;  100  miles  of  streambank  fencing  on 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  watershed  in  Lancaster  County;  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  SGL  316  (former  Mastwood  property),  in  Pike  County. 

The  division’s  efforts  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  nearly  600  media  outlets 
in  and  out  of  state  continued  to  grow.  On  average,  one  four-page  news 
release  was  produced  each  week.  Special  efforts  were  made  to  help  radio 
and  television  stations  cover  breaking  news  and  feature  events. 

Conservation  Education  Division 

WCOs  and  other  agency  personnel  presented  more  than  3,500 
programs  to  schools,  sportsmen’s  clubs,  service  organizations  and  other 
groups.  In  addition,  exhibits  and  displays  were  shown  at  more  than  700 
shows  and  fairs  throughout  the  state. 

The  Youth  Field  Day  concept,  initiated  in  1991,  expanded  to  16 
events  this  past  year.  Through  these  field  days,  nearly  2,500  youngsters 
were  exposed  to  hunting,  trapping,  shooting  and  other  wholesome 
outdoor  activities  — many  for  the  first  time.  Twenty  of  the  popular 
events  are  already  planned  for  this  year. 

Lectures  at  Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  wildlife  management 
areas  remain  big  draws.  More  than  5,000  people  took  advantage  of 
these  free  programs  last  year.  Furthermore,  the  1993  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Art  Show  attracted  7,000  art  enthusiasts. 

Glen  Reichard  of  York  won  the  1993  waterfowl  management  stamp 
design  contest  with  a beautifully  painted  pair  of  northern  shovelers. 
With  revenues  raised  through  this  and  previous  duck  stamp  sales,  5,000 
acres  of  wetlands  have  been  purchased. 

The  1993  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  fine  art  print,  “Bear  Run,” 
was  painted  by  another  York  artist,  Bob  Sopchick.  Bob  is  the  only  artist 
to  repeat  as  a winner  of  the  WTFW  art  contest;  he  has  three  wins  to  his 
credit.  Stephen  Leed  from  Lititz  won  the  1994  WTFW  art  contest  with 
an  outstanding  painting  of  winter  birds.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  all 
WTFW  fine  art  prints  and  patches  are  used  to  support  many  programs 
for  nongame  wildlife. 

Project  WILD 

During  the  year,  Project  WILD  facilitators  presented  67  workshops, 
which  were  attended  by  1,750  teachers  and  other  educators  interested 
in  offering  the  program  to  their  students.  In  October  1992,  29  facilita- 
tors participated  in  a 15-hour  Project  WILD  Facilitator  Training 
workshop  held  at  McKeever  Environmental  Education  Center. 

Last  year  we  were  fortunate  to  receive  a grant  from  Project  WILD  to 
help  schools  and  community  youth  groups  implement  educational 
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Last  April,  the 
1.5  millionth 
student  passed 
our  Hunter- 
Trapper  Educa- 
tion course. 


habitat  improvement  projects.  We’ll  begin  using  the  grant  money  this 
year. 

Working  with  the  Dauphin  County  Library  System,  we  developed  a 
10-week  program  titled  “Wildlife  of  the  Forests.”  The  evening  pro- 
gram — which  included  Project  WILD  activities  — was  held  once  a 
week  at  three  rural  libraries,  and  an  average  of  80  children  attended 
each  program. 

Hunter-Trapper  Education  Division 

Our  Hunter-Trapper  Education  Program  reached  another  milestone 
when  the  number  of  students  who’d  taken  a Game  Commission  course 
reached  1.5  million  last  April.  Since  its  inception  in  1959,  the  program 
has  grown  from  being  a voluntary  4-hour  hunter  safety  course  to  a 
mandatory,  comprehensive  10-hour  course  for  all  first-time  hunters  and 
trappers  regardless  of  their  age.  Last  year,  43,175  students  completed 
one  of  the  937  courses  presented. 

During  the  year,  106  men  and  women  were  honored  with  SPORT 
ethics  awards  for  taking  the  time  to  become  involved  in  helping  to 
police  their  ranks. 

For  the  3rd  annual  SPORT  essay  contest,  hundreds  of  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  wrote  essays  on  “What  I Can  Do  to  Help 
Improve  Sportsman/Landowner  Relations.”  The  six  finalists  were 
honored  at  the  April  Commission  meeting.  Prizes  for  the  contest  were 
donated  by  Savage  Arms  Co.,  New  England  Firearms  Co.  and  Tasco 
optics. 

Of  course,  the  backbone  of  the  Hunter-Trapper  Education  program 
is  the  3, 000-plus  volunteer  instructors  who  give  their  time  and  talents 
so  others  can  go  afield  as  safe,  responsible  and  knowledgeable  hunters 
and  trappers.  This  year  30  instructors  received  the  prestigious  “Out- 
standing Instructor”  award. 

In  addition  to  the  new  turkey  hunting  safety  regulations,  the 
Commission,  through  the  HTE  program  and  other  educational  efforts, 
has  endeavored  to  increase  hunter  safety  awareness.  We  mailed  packets 
of  information  and  safety  tips  to  more  than  1 10,000  turkey  hunters  in 
hopes  of  making  them  more  aware  of  their  safety  responsibilities. 

The  1992  fall  season,  the  first  in  which  hunters  were  required  to 
display  at  least  250  square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange,  was  fairly  safe; 
there  were  no  fatal  accidents  and  only  six  nonfatal  accidents  occurred. 
During  the  previous  two  fall  seasons  there  were  65  turkey  hunting 
accidents,  five  of  which  were  fatalities. 

The  1993  spring  season  accident  rate  also  improved.  There  were 
only  five  nonfatal  accidents  recorded,  compared  to  16  and  8,  respec- 
tively, for  the  two  prior  spring  seasons.  Fluorescent  orange  and  the 
increased  safety  awareness  efforts  are  obviously  working. 


Qame  News 

Game  News  continues  to  he  the  primary  voice  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission, and  during  the  year  the  magazine  was  made  even  more 
informative  and  entertaining.  First,  while  we  were  sorry  to  lose  Chuck 
Fergus’s  “Thornapples”  column,  Marcia  Bonta  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  covering  wildlife  natural  history  and  environmental  issues 
through  her  “The  Naturalist’s  Eye”  column. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  through  Colleen  Shannon’s  “WCO  Diary 
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column,  readers  were  treated  to  some  of  the  insights  into  being  a 
wildlife  conservation  officer  in  Clearfield  County.  Then,  beginning  last 
January,  WCO  Bill  Wasserman’s  “Looking  Back”  column  was  pub- 
lished.  Through  this  series  Bill  shared  some  of  his  experiences  as  a 
WCO  — first  in  an  urban  Montgomery  County  district  and  then  in 
largely  undeveloped  Wyoming  County. 

To  provide  a forum  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  opinions  among 
readers,  a “Letters”  column  was  added  to  the  magazine.  Since  it  was 
announced  in  March  and  first  appeared  in  May,  the  response  has  been 
growing,  and  we  received  many  favorable  comments. 

The  February  ’93  issue  featured  the  results  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion/Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Association’s  1992  Big  Game 
Scoring  program.  As  has  been  done  since  the  first  program  was  offered 
in  1965,  the  new  deer  and  hear  scores  obtained  through  this  program 
were  published,  along  with  accounts  of  how  the  top  trophies  were 
taken. 

An  expanded  and  more  timely  news  section  and  the  many  agency 
related  feature  articles  help  make  Game  News  readers  more  aware  and 
knowledgeable  of  Game  Commission  programs  and  issues.  While  we’re 
pleased  with  the  popularity  of  Game  News,  we  will  continue  to  make  it 
an  even  more  appealing  magazine,  one  all  of  us  can  enjoy  and  take 
pride  in. 


Administration 

The  bureau  held  its  annual  law  enforcement 
conference  during  the  spring  of  1993.  Two 
sessions  were  held,  and  about  100  officers 
attended  each  session.  The  conference,  held  near  Carlisle,  provided 
many  valuable  learning  experiences,  updates  on  laws  and  criminal 
procedures,  as  well  as  opportunities  for  officers  to  share  experiences. 

During  the  fiscal  year  our  salaried  wildlife  conservation  officers  and 
their  deputies  issued  9,155  written  warnings  for  a variety  of  infractions 
of  the  Game  and  Wildlife  Code  and  regulations.  Our  field  officers 
prosecuted  10,010  cases,  which  resulted  in  the  assessment  of 
$1,996,765  in  penalties.  There  were  5,681  cases  settled  hy  the  Field 
Acknowledgement  of  Guilt  and  4,329  were  adjudicated  through  our 
court  system. 

For  violating  the  Game  and  Wildlife  Code,  1,742  persons  lost  their 
privileges  to  hunt  and  trap  in  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  revocations,  330 
were  mandated  by  law,  while  1,412  were  the  result  of  Commission 
action. 

Radio  System 

A “Request  for  Proposal”  for  a complete  upgrade  to  the  radio  system 
in  the  Northeast  Region  was  initiated  and  a contract  was  successfully 
negotiated  with  LeBlanc  Communications.  The  formal  contract  signing 
was  completed  in  February  1993.  Construction  schedules  have  been 
maintained  with  a tentative  system  acceptance  date  scheduled  for  Nov. 
29,  1993. 

Additionally,  a third  base  station  was  installed  in  Lehigh  County  for 
use  hy  the  Southeast  Region.  This  improves  their  radio  coverage  with 


Law  Enforcement 

J.R.  Fagan 
Director 
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mobile  units  in  Lehigh  and  Montgomery  County  areas.  Additional  base 
stations  will  be  installed  in  York  ancfChester  counties  to  complete  the 
Southeast  Region  upgrade.  This  work  is  expected  to  be  accomplished 
during  fiscal  1 993 -94- 

Bear  Damage 

Based  on  field  reports,  69  beehives,  12  head  of  livestock,  31  rabbits 
and  94  poultry  were  destroyed  by  bears.  Damage  claims  amounted  to 
$9,522,  down  $2,016  from  the  previous  year.  Nine  bear  deterrent  fences 
were  provided  to  qualified  beehive  owners  to  prevent  further  loss;  the 
fencing  cost  the  agency  $1,240,  down  $849  from  the  year  before. 

Deputy  Wildlife  Conservation  Officers 

We’re  fortunate  to  have  nearly  1,000  men  and  women  serving  as 
deputy  wildlife  conservation  officers.  These  volunteer  officers  assist 
salaried  officers  with  a wide  variety  of  duties.  With  districts  averaging 
335  square  miles,  and  thousands  of  people  per  district,  the  varied 
responsibilities  of  a WCO  are  difficult  for  one  person  to  accomplish. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  agency  has  trained  this  cadre  of  volun- 
teers to  be  wildlife  management  professionals.  Coordinated  at  district 
and  region  levels,  training  includes  a comprehensive  understanding  of 
law  enforcement,  legal  procedures,  wildlife  management  concepts, 
public  relations,  unarmed  self-defense,  firearms  use  and  a host  of  other 
related  functions. 

For  the  fourth  year,  a 5-day  basic  training  and  orientation  class  was 
held  for  new  deputies  at  the  Commission’s  training  school.  In  1993,  89 
new  officers  took  the  week-long  training  and  were  commissioned  as 
deputy  WCOs. 

Deterrent  Fencing 

A total  of  36  applications  for  deer/elk  deterrent  fencing  were 
received  during  the  fiscal  year.  Of  the  36  applications  approved, 
fencing  materials  were  delivered  to  27  sites.  Of  those,  19  fences  are 
being  constructed  by  the  Commission,  while  construction  on  the 
remaining  eight  sites  is  the  responsibility  of  the  landowner.  An 
additional  nine  applications  have  been  approved  for  deterrent  fencing. 

Administrative  Flearings 

A total  of  109  individuals  requested  and  were  scheduled  for 
administrative  hearings  for  a variety  of  issues  during  fiscal  1992-93.  Of 
those,  21  failed  to  appear  for  their  hearings;  88  cases  actually  heard.  Of 
those  heard,  76  were  reviews  of  the  license  revocations  imposed  by  the 
Commission.  As  a result,  71  revocations  remained  as  ordered,  three 
were  reduced  in  length,  and  two  people  had  their  hunting/trapping 
privileges  restored. 

The  remaining  hearings  involved  the  recall  of  nine  hunting  license 
issuing  agents,  one  action  regarding  a deputy  wildlife  conservation 
officer,  one  case  pertaining  to  the  denial  of  a special  permit,  and  one 
bear  damage  claim. 

Special  Permits 

During  the  year,  5,927  special  permits  were  reviewed  and  processed. 
More  than  226  special  use  permits,  over  and  above  the  standard 
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About  60  per- 
sonal computers 
were  installed  at 
Commission 
headquarters 
and  regional 
offices . 


permits,  were  issued  for  various  activities  involving  wildlife.  The 
issuance  of  special  permits  continues  to  be  on  the  increase  and  is  a very 
time-consuming  process.  Fees  collected  for  the  issuance  of  special 
permits  exceeded  $195,655  for  the  year. 

Taxidermy  Examination 

Examinations  were  again  conducted  on  two  different  occasions 
during  the  past  year  to  determine  the  abilities  and  techniques  of 
aspiring  taxidermists.  The  five-member  taxidermy  examining  board 
provided  professional  guidance  and  service  to  those  who  took  the 
comprehensive  examination.  Following  the  tabulation  of  the  scores  of 
the  written  exam,  practical  exercise  and  inspection  of  five  mounted 
specimens,  74  people  were  licensed  as  taxidermists  in  Pennsylvania. 

Rehabilitation  Symposium 

During  November  1992,  the  Wildlife  Rehabilitation  and  Education 
Council  and  the  Game  Commission  sponsored  the  7th  Annual  Wildlife 
Rehabilitation  and  Education  Symposium.  This  conference  provided 
132  attendees  with  a better  understanding  of  treatment  procedures  and 
the  care  and  handling  of  injured  wildlife.  The  council  also  continues  to 
provide  ongoing  information  to  licensed  rehahilitators  in  Pennsylvania 
through  its  newsletter  and  agency  testing  procedures.  During  the  year, 

1 1 new  rehahilitators  successfully  passed  the  complex  testing  and  were 
permitted  in  Pennsylvania. 


The  practical  application  of 
automated  technology  to  meet 
program  requirements  and  solve 
business  problems  is  the 
primary  responsibility  of  Management  Information  Systems.  We  must 
keep  abreast  of  the  latest  advances  in  technology  and  determine 
whether  they  will  help  the  Game  Commission  accomplish  its  mission. 
We  must  provide  information  technology  services  throughout  the 
Commission  to  facilitate  the  use  of  these  tools  in  the  course  of  daily 
business. 

The  bureau  provided  a variety  of  services  throughout  the  year, 
everything  from  helping  employees  with  personal  computer  questions 
to  working  with  mainframe  computer  applications.  Approximately  60 
personal  computers  were  installed  at  Commission  headquarters  and 
regional  offices.  These  devices  will  be  utilized  in  word  processing, 
spread  sheet  and  data  base  activities. 

Additional  network  connections  to  the  Commonwealth’s  Central 
Management  Information  Center  (CMIC)  were  installed.  Now  each 
bureau  and  region  has  access  to  the  Commonwealth  Personnel, 
Budgeting,  Payroll  and  Purchasing  systems. 

A major  internal  data  communications  network  project  has  begun. 
When  complete,  this  network  will  provide  access  to  our  Unisys  A- 
Series  mainframe,  CMIC  and  the  State  Police.  At  the  same  time,  users 
will  gain  file  transfer  capabilities  when  they’re  connected  to  the  local 
area  network.  Electronic  mail  capabilities  are  currently  being  evaluated 
for  future  implementation. 

Mineral  and  gas  leases  can  now  be  tracked  through  an  automated 
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system  developed  on  a personal  computer.  This  system  will  monitor  the 
volumes  of  minerals  and  gas  taken  from  game  lands.  The  payment  of 
royalties  for  the  minerals  and  gas  are  tallied  and  reported  for  auditing 
and  management  use. 

Major  enhancements  made  to  the  Prosecution/Revocation  System 
have  greatly  improved  data  inquiry  capability.  Inquiries  may  now  be 
made  using  partial  name  searches;  a list  of  possible  name  matches  is 
displayed.  Five  years  of  citation  data  are  now  available  and  used  by 
Harrisburg  and  field  office  personnel.  These  improvements  will  provide 
law  enforcement  personnel  more  timely  and  accurate  information 
concerning  previous  citations  issued  and  revocations  made. 

Additional  permit  types  were  added  to  the  mainframe  Special 
Permit  System.  Airport  safety  control,  salvage  and  the  educational 
exhibit  of  wildlife  permits  are  now  available  on-line.  We’ve  enhanced 
permit  tracking  by  improving  special  permittee  reporting,  keeping 
count  of  each  species  type  possessed  by  each  permit  holder.  Turnaround 
of  permit  renewals  has  also  been  improved  through  the  modification  of 
the  permit  renewal  process. 

Hunter  safety  is  everyone’s  concern.  In  an  effort  to  increase  the 
awareness  of  safe  hunting  techniques,  we  entered  the  names  and 
addresses  of  more  than  1 10,000  turkey  hunters.  From  that  we  were  able 
to  generate  a mailing  list  used  to  send  safety  information  to  these 
sportsmen  and  women. 

Securing  the  valuable  information  that  is  stored  on  our  computing 
environment  is  an  important  responsibility  ot  MIS.  Protecting  this 
information  from  potential  catastrophic  events  such  as  tire,  floods  or 
even  intentional  destruction  requires  regular  backup  copies  of  all  files 
and  disaster  recovery  planning.  To  assist  in  this  endeavor,  we  con- 
tracted with  Arcus  Data  Security  Inc.  to  provide  off-site  storage  for  our 
electronic  files. 

MIS  also  has  the  important  task  of  maintaining  all  mainframe 
computer  applications  and  keep  them  running  at  peak  efficiency.  Our 
work  with  the  agency’s  personal  computers  and  their  operators  — 
through  installation,  training,  software  support  and  hardware  mainte- 
nance — should  not  go  unnoticed.  Finally,  the  computer  operators  and 
data  entry  staff  are  key  figures  in  the  daily  operation  of  the  mainframe 
computer  and  the  entering  of  important  data. 

The  combined  efforts  of  the  MIS  staff  continue  to  make  significant 
improvements  in  information  services. 


The  unreserved 
balance  in  the 
Qame  Fund 
dropped  10 
percent  from  the 
previous  fiscal 
year  as  expendi' 
tures  outpaced 
revenues. 


The  Balance  Sheet  and  the 
Statement  of  Unreserved  Fund 
Balance  were  prepared  in  accor- 
dance with  Generally  Accepted 
Accounting  Principles  (GAAP). 
The  unreserved/undesignated  balance  in  the  Game  Fund  on  June  30, 
1993,  computed  on  a GAAP  basis,  was  $42,932,513,  a decrease  of 
$4,882,325,  or  10  percent  from  June  30,  1992.  Fiscal  year  1992-93 
expenditures  exceeded  revenue  collections  and  was  the  primary  factor 
in  the  decrease  in  the  Game  Fund  balance. 

Total  fixed  assets  reported  by  the  Game  Commission  as  of  June  30, 
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The  agency 
committed  or 
spent  more  than 
$ 1 million  over 
and  above  what 
it  is  legally 
required  to  by 
the  $1.25  fund. 
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1993,  were  $78,594,667.  Fixed  assets  are  reported  at  cost  or  estimated 
historical  cost;  no  depreciation  is  provided.  Donated  fixed  assets  are 
recorded  at  fair  market  value  at  the  time  of  donation. 

All  other  schedules  included  in  the  report  were  prepared  on  a cash 
basis  combined  with  an  encumbrance  budgetary  system,  and  as  such  are 
consistent  with  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Actual  revenue  collected  and  credited  to  the  Game  Fund  during  the 
1992-93  fiscal  year  was  $50,069,937,  a decrease  of  $388,581,  or  .77 
percent  over  last  year’s  actual  cash  receipts.  Interest  on  securities  and 
deposits  decreased  by  12.46  percent  or  $537,663,  due  to  a decline  in 
interest  rates.  Revenue  from  antlerless  deer  licenses  decreased  by 
$604,980  due  to  a decrease  in  license  allocations. 

Offsetting  these  decreases  was  an  increase  in  sale  of  timber  and  other 
wood  products  of  $2,637,669,  or  33.38  percent  due  to  continuing 
favorable  market  prices. 

Actual  current  year  expenditures  and  commitments  totaled 
$55,906,321,  an  increase  of  $7,412,119  from  last  year.  The  major 
increases  to  expenditures  were  radio  and  communication  equipment 
purchases  of  $3,904,59 1 , which  included  an  upgrade  of  the  Northeast 
Region’s  microwave  system.  Salaries,  wages  and  benefits  increased  by 
$2,951,055,  and  includes  the  Food  & Cover  Corps  staff  salary  upgrade. 
Land  purchases  and  acquisition  costs  increased  by  $298,164,  while  legal 
appraisal  and  consulting  fees  increased  by  $253,811.  Offsetting  these 
increases  was  a decrease  in  printing  and  advertising  of  $312,679, 
purchase  of  equipment  and  machinery  down  $1 13,950,  and  purchase  of 
motor  vehicles  down  $94,374. 

The  Game  and  Wildlife  Code  stipulates  that  not  less  than  $1.25 
from  each  resident  hunter’s  paid  license  fee  shall  be  used  solely  for  the 
selection,  restoration,  rehabilitation  and  improvement  of  all  land  under 
the  control  of  the  Commission,  to  provide  and  improve  habitat  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  natural  propagation  of  wildlife.  The  number  of 
resident  licenses  sold  during  the  1992-93  fiscal  year,  as  reported  by  the 
Game  Commission,  totaled  1,077,643.  This  mandated  that  a minimum 
of  $1,347,054  be  expended  for  the  above  purposes.  The  agency  actually 
expended  $2,139,812  and  committed  $344,775  during  the  fiscal  year 
for  these  purposes,  for  a total  of  $2,484,587,  an  excess  of  $1,137,533 
over  the  law’s  requirement. 

The  code  also  states  that  $2  of  each  antlerless  license  fee  be  used 
solely  for  cutting  or  otherwise  removing  overshadowing  tree  growth  to 
produce  underbrush  sprouts  and  saplings  for  deer  food  and  cover  on 
game  lands.  Antlerless  deer  licenses  sold  during  the  1992-93  fiscal  year, 
as  reported  by  the  Game  Commission,  totaled  708,226.  This  mandated 
that  a minimum  of  $1,416,452  be  expended  for  the  above  mentioned 
purposes.  The  agency  actually  expended  $2,054,81 1 and  committed 
$876  during  the  fiscal  year  for  these  purposes,  for  an  excess  of  $639,235 
over  the  requirement. 
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Game  Fund  Balance  Sheet 

Assets 

Cash  with  treasurer 

$273 

Cash  in  transit 

61,939 

Cash  advancement  accounts 

288,012 

Investments 

50,695,000 

Accrued  interest  receivable 

328,294 

Grants  receivable  — federal  gov't. 

2,769,527 

Fixed  assets 

78,594,667 

Total  assets 

$132,737,712 

Liabilities 

Vouchers  payable 

$456,803 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  liabilities 

4,132,570 

Due  to  other  commonwealth  funds 

833,085 

Due  to  other  governments 

154,567 

Total  liabilities 

$5,577,025 

Fund  equity 

Reserved  for  current  encumbrances 

$5,180,748 

Reserve  for  restricted  revenue 

452,759 

Fund  balance  unreserved/undesignated 

42,932,513 

Investment  in  fixed  assets 

78,594,667 

Total  fund  equity 

$127,160,687 

Total  liabilities  & fund  equity 

$132,737,712 

Game  Fund 

Statement  of  unreserved  fund  balance  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1993 


Fund  balance  — unreserved,  undesignated,  6/30/92 


Add:  Actual  cash  receipts:  7/1/92-6/30/93 

$50,069,937 

Revenue  earned  as  of  6/30/92 

and  deposited  in  1992-93 

(3,398,748) 

Revenue  earned  but  not  received 

as  of  June  30,1 993 

Licenses  and  fees 

22,614 

Goods  and  services 

39,299 

PA  Wildlife  Data  Base 

26 

Interest  on  short-term  investments 

328,294 

Due  from  federal  gov't,  (grants) 

2,769,527 

Total  revenue  accrued  but  not 

received  as  of  6/30/93 

3,159,760 

Total  revenue  earned  during  92-93 
Lapses  from  prior  year  appropriations 
Unreserved/undesignated  fund  balance 
before  commitments  and  expenditures 
Deduct:  Current  year  expenditures 
and  commitments  posted 

from  7/1/92  through  6/30/93  55,906,321 

Expenditure  accruals  as  of  6/30/93  4,867,665 

Commitments  liquidated  against 
6/30/93  expenditure  accruals  (4,954,798) 

Reversal  of  prior  year  commitments 

and  expenditure  accrual  (1 91 ,912) 

Total  expenditures  and  commitments 

Fund  balance  — unreserved/undesignated,  6/30/93 


$47,814,838 


49,830,949 

914,002 


98,559,789 


55,627,276 

$42,932,513 
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Schedule  of  actual  revenue  deposited  in  Game 
Fund,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1993 

Licenses  and  fees 
Resident  hunting  — adult 
Resident  hunting  — junior 
Resident  hunting  — senior 
Resident  lifetime  hunting  — senior 
Nonresident  hunting  — adult 
Nonresident  hunting  — junior 
Resident  bear 
Nonresident  bear 
Antlerless  deer 
Archery 
Muzzleloader 
Landowner  hunting 
Nonresident  7-day  hunting 
Resident  furtaker  — adult 
Resident  furtaker  — junior 
Resident  furtaker  — senior 
Resident  lifetime  furtaker  — senior 
Nonresident  furtaker  — adult 
Nonresident  furtaker  — junior 
Issuing  agents'  application  fee 
Special  game  permits 
Rights-of-way 
Total  licenses  & fees 

Fines  and  penalties 


Game  Law  fines 

$1,808,632 

Miscellaneous  revenue 

Interest  on  securities  & deposits 

$3,794,790 

Sale  of  timber  & other  wood  products 

10,540,644 

Sale  of  coal 

603,424 

Ground  rentals  & royalties  from  oil  and  gas  lease  261,208 

Sale  of  Game  News 

709,419 

Wildlife  promotional  publications  & materials 

236,759 

Wildlife  — nongame  fund 

181,026 

Stamp  sales  & art  print  royalties, 
waterfowl  management 

65,618 

Sale  of  skins  & guns 

27,544 

Other  (Game  lands  map  sales, 
sale  of  grain  and  hay,  SPORT  promotional 
publications,  prior  year  expenditure  refunds) 

364,452 

Total  miscellaneous  revenue 

$16,784,884 

Total  nontax  revenue 

$44,240,023 

Augmentations 

Federal  aid 

$5,586,062 

Sale  of  vehicles 

122,700 

PA  Conservation  Corps 

73,832 

Donations 

25,336 

Hunter-Trapper  Ed  Camp  program 

8,435 

Youth  shooting  sports  program 

1 3,549 

Total  augmentations 

$5,829,914 

Grand  total  all  revenue  in  Game  Fund 

$50,069,937 

$10,969,065 

520,083 

645,588 

161,612 

5,782,589 

95,785 

924,394 

52,845 

3,554,500 

1,531,145 

525,660 

20,010 

63,793 

199,688 

10,031 

14,219 

3,599 

13,874 

440 

48,647 

196,345 

312,595 

$25,646,507 
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Expenditures  and  commitments:  current  executive 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,1993 


Salaries  & wages  $24,741,075 

State  share  employee  benefits  9,885,268 

Land  purchases  and  acquisition  costs  2,672,1 62 

Printing  & advertising  1,387,855 

Automotive  repairs,  supplies  St  rentals  1,156,369 

Payments  to  local  municipalities 
in-lieu-of-taxes  813,775 

Maintenance  & improvements 
of  building,  grounds  and  machinery  1,507,334 

Payments  to  other  state  agencies: 

Comptroller  services  rendered  484,000 

Auditing  services  97,680 

Civil  service  St  personnel  services  63,458 

Purchasing  services  80,533 

Checkwriting  St  disbursement  services  34,806 

Pheasant  feed  460,246 

Wildlife  habitat  seedlings  and  plantings  73,079 

Motor  vehicle  purchases  1,762,531 

Travel  & special  conference  expenses  857,385 

Radio  St  communications  equipment  purchases 
and  contracted  maintenance  service  4,293,064 

Telephone  expenses  522,261 

Postage  720,162 

Heating,  power  & light  623,900 

Legal,  appraisal  & consulting  fees  968,030 

Other  supplies  & services  386,1 63 

Uniforms  179,914 

Office  equipment,  maintenance, 
rentals  & supplies  239,693 

Equipment  St  machinery  purchases  614,589 

Electronic  data  processing  contractual  services, 
rentals  and  purchases  558,545 

Educational  supplies,  literature  St  classroom 
training  equipment  262,414 

Insurance:  auto,  liability,  fidelity  180,875 

Clinical  services,  laboratory  St  medical  supplies  8,103 

Payments  for  bear  damage  claims  1 0,965 

Deer  fencing  260,087 

Total  $55,906,321 


Game  Fund  expenditures  and  commitments  by 
program  area,  July  1,  1992,  through  June  30,  1993 

Executive  office  $865,282 

Comptroller  operations  484,000 

Assisting  other  agencies  27,288 

Public  Works  program  1 85,369 

General  administration  3,791,018 

Personnel  costs  4,182,529 

Warehousing  95,474 

Agency  purchasing  220,843 

Auto  acquisition,  maintenance,  credit  card  cost  222,701 
Office  maintenance  St  services  416,851 

Training  costs  1,038,842 

Licensing  program  954,432 
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800  telephone  service 

69,946 

Information  & Education 

administration  and  planning 

269,099 

Public  services 

1,675,572 

Publications 

1,320,457 

Hunter-Trapper  Education  program 

496,231 

Audio-visual  program 

339,081 

Wildlife  research  program  administration 

718,632 

Game  Farm  operations 

2,729,714 

Wildlife  research  support  services 

75,577 

Forest  wildlife  research  program 

747,249 

Farmland  wildlife  research  program 

203,842 

Game  bird/waterfowl  research  program 

320,370 

Furbearer  research  program 

184,525 

Endangered,  threatened  & nongame 

wildlife  management 

232,560 

Law  enforcement  program 

management  & planning 

1,605,024 

General  law  enforcement 

7,035,697 

Animal  damage  complaints 

677,977 

Special  permits 

45,464 

In-service  training,  law  enforcement 

718,554 

Assisting  other  agencies'  law  enforcement 

20,483 

Radio  system 

4,361,990 

General  equipment  maintenance 

110,620 

Damage  to  wildlife 

19,219 

Endangered  species/nongame  law  enforcement 

11,901 

Information  systems 

1,105,158 

Land  management  administration 

3,389,629 

Environmental  review  program 

242,565 

Land  acquisition 

4,759,322 

Howard  Nursery  management 

377,578 

Herbaceous  openings 

749,886 

Public  access  programs 

1 ,272,297 

Forest  management 

2,427,548 

Food-producing  improvements 

306,360 

Game  lands  construction  & maintenance 

4,540,187 

Shooting  range  construction  & maintenance 

261,378 

Total 

$55,906,321 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  schedule  of  fixed 
assets,  June  30,  1993 


Land  & land  improvements 
Buildings  & building  improvements 
Machinery  & equipment 

Total  fixed  assets 


$65,337,286 

10,006,292 

3,251,089 

$78,594,667 
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Snow  Bunnies 

For  this  hunter,  nothing  beats  snow  cover 
for  second  season  rabbit  hunting. 

By  Dave  Cooper 


EVERYONE  LOVES  a white  Christ- 
mas. Even  people  who  normally  dis- 
like winter,  with  its  cold  weather  and  icy 
covering  of  white,  find  themselves  wishing 
for  snow  on  the  25  th  day  of  December. 

I look  for  snow  at  Christmas  time  from 
a rabbit  hunter’s  point  of  view.  Right  after 
Christmas  is  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half  of  the  small  game  season.  And  to  avid 
rabbit  hunters  like  me,  this  second  season, 
or  late  season  as  it’s  usually  called  here  in 
Columbia  County,  is  often  the  most  pro- 
ductive. 

A covering  of  snow  on  the  ground  aids 
the  rabbit  hunter  in  many  ways.  Snow, 
especially  the  wet,  heavy  kind,  beats  down 
the  briers  and  weeds  where  rabbits  are  often 
found.  Thick  cover  that  was  nearly  impos- 
sible to  penetrate  in  N ovemher  can  now  he 
hunted  with  much  less  difficulty. 

Also,  rabbits  that  gave  you  the  slip  by 
quietly  sneaking  away  or  by  sitting  tightly 
in  thick,  dark  cover  are  much  more  visible 


when  snow  blankets  the  ground.  Their 
coats  contrast  sharply  with  the  white  back- 
ground. And,  when  they  do  bolt  from  cover, 
they  are  easier  to  pick  up  and  follow  with  a 
shotgun’s  bead. 

Finally,  tracks  in  the  snow  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  how  many  cottontails  are  using 
a particular  cover.  Following  a set  of  fresh 
tracks  will  often  lead  you  to  good  hiding 
places. 

There  are  a few  disadvantages  when 
hunting  on  snow-covered  ground.  Even  an 
inch  or  two  of  snow  makes  for  slippery 
walking  conditions.  More  than  once  I’ve 
had  to  disassemble  my  shotgun  to  remove 
snow  from  the  barrel  after  taking  a spill. 

And  hunting  in  deep  snow  will  soon  tell 
on  calf  and  thigh  muscles.  Deep  snow  forces 
you  to  lift  your  legs  high  with  each  step  and 
muscles  to  tire  quickly.  The  result  is  often 
sore  muscles  and  sometimes  cramps.  A hot 
shower  or  bath  followed  by  a rubdown  with 
liniment  works  wonders  on  leg-weary  rab- 
bit hunters  — especially  those 
of  us  over  40. 

Hunting  rabbits  alone  can 
be  enjoyable  and  successful, 
but  when  hunting  with  a part- 
ner, you’ll  have  more  fun  and 
greatly  increase  your  chances. 

Tim  Cook,  my  favorite 
hunting  partner,  is  one  of  the 

LATE  SEASON  rabbit  hunting 
can  be  at  its  best  after  a snow, 
and  the  author,  left,  and  his 
partner  Tim  Cook  take  every 
advantage  of  it. 
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best  rabbit  hunters  I know.  He  methodi- 
cally checks  every  bit  of  cover  for  hiding 
cottontails  and  has  an  uncanny  ability  for 
spotting  sitting  rabbits. 

Tim  won’t  shoot  sitting  rabbits;  he  al- 
ways kicks  them  loose.  Luckily  for  me,  he 
often  sets  me  up  for  a shot  when  he  spots 
one.  And  of  course  we’re  both  very  careful 
when  shooting:  we  don’t  shoot  when  there’s 
even  the  slightest  doubt  about  what  lies 
beyond  our  target. 

If  you  have  a willing,  enthusiastic  part- 
ner, and  a good  dog,  you’ve  got  the  makings 
of  a great  day  afield. 

My  dog,  Jan,  is  not  the  typical  rabbit 
hound.  In  fact,  she  isn’t  a hound  at  all,  but 
is  a Brittany  spaniel  — a dog  better  known 
for  pointing  ringneck  pheasants.  Hunting 
rabbits  with  a bird  dog  is  considered  down- 
right sinful  to  the  bird  dog  purist  and  to 
rabbit-hunting  houndsmen,  but  it  doesn’t 
bother  me  at  all. 

Jan  hunts  birds  and  rabbits  with  equal 
enthusiasm.  She  works  close  to  the  gun, 
points  sitting  rabbits,  and  retrieves  them 
after  I’ve  done  my  part.  She’ll  dive  into 
thick  cover  and  burrow  under  brushpiles  to 
root  out  tight  sitting  cottontails.  When  the 
rabbits  do  decide  to  run,  she  chases  them 
only  a short  distance  before  returning. 

Tim  and  I have  been  hunting  late  sea- 
son rabbits  together  for  more  than  a dozen 
years.  A few  years  ago,  we  anxiously  made 
plans  to  hunt  on  the  first  Saturday  after 
Christmas.  Mother  Nature  gave  us  the 
snow  we  wanted,  but  the  nearly  10  inches 
that  fell  would  make  it  very  difficult  hunt- 
ing for  us  and  the  dog.  We  opted  to  wait  for 
a better  day. 

By  the  following  Saturday,  conditions 
had  improved.  The  snow  cover  had  melted 
considerably,  and  the  temperature,  in  the 
high  20s,  was  bearable.  There  was  a slight 
breeze,  and  another  storm  was  in  the  fore- 
cast for  late  afternoon.  This  was  good  news 
because  we’ve  found  that  rabbits  often  ac- 
tively feed  just  prior  to  a storm. 

After  Tim  arrived  about  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  we  walked  to  my  neighbor’s 


farm  and  began  hunting.  The  edge  of  the 
farm  features  a gulley  with  a small  creek 
running  through  it.  There  are  thick  stands 
of  marsh  grass  growing  beside  the  creek. 

Beyond  the  marsh  grass  about  50  yards 
on  each  side  of  the  creek  are  very  thick 
patches  of  raspberry  briers,  sumac  and 
multiflora  rose  bushes.  Cultivated  fields  of 
alfalfa,  corn  and  soy  beans  lie  nearby  — 
ideal  rabbit  habitat. 

Tim  walked  along  the  upper  edge  of  the 
thick  cover  in  the  open  snow-covered  al- 
falfa field  as  I slowly  worked  my  way  through 
the  thick  cover  below.  The  dog  zigzagged 
between  us. 

We  had  gone  only  a short  distance  when 
a rabbit  sneaked  out  of  the  multiflora  rose 
bushes  ahead  of  the  dog  and  raced  along 
the  edge  of  the  open  field.  Tim  bowled  it 
over  with  one  shot  from  his  Savage  12- 
gauge  pump. 

We  continued  to  work  through  the 
cover,  and  although  tracks  were  every- 
where, we  didn’t  see  another  rabbit  on  this 
side  of  the  creek.  We  then  crossed  the 
stream  and  reversed  direction. 

Tim  soon  spotted  a rabbit  sitting  under 
a large  bush.  “I’ve  got  one  sitting  here. 
Come  on  over,”  he  called.  When  I got  into 
position,  Tim  kicked  the  bush  and  out  ran 
the  rabbit.  It  came  right  for  me,  then  turned 
and  headed  for  the  creek.  When  1 shot,  it 
tumbled  through  the  air  and  fell  into  the 
water. 

Later,  as  we  worked  slowly  along  the 
creek,  Jan  started  acting  “gamey.”  Her  tail 
was  wagging  furiously,  and  her  nose  was 
working  overtime.  She  soon  pulled  up  and 
pointed  at  a lone,  medium  size  bush  that 
stood  about  head  high. 

Tim  was  nearby  and  walked  over  while 
holding  his  shotgun  at  port  arms.  He  stared 
and  stared  but  couldn’t  see  anything  under 
the  bush.  He  then  circled  it,  probing  every 
nook  and  cranny  with  his  eyes.  Meanwhile, 
the  dog  remained  staunchly  on  point. 

“Dave,  there’s  nothing  here.  Must  be  a 
false  point,”  Tim  said. 

Jan  rarely  lets  us  down,  especially  when 
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pointing  like  she  was,  quivering  slightly 
hut  refusing  to  move.  Tim  then  laid  his 
shotgun  on  the  ground,  grabbed  the  top  of 
the  bush  and  slid  his  feet  under  the  bottom. 
A rabbit  rocketed  out,  racing  past  Jan  into 
a small  stand  of  sumac. 

I swung  around  and  fired  quickly,  but 
the  rabbit  kept  going.  My  second  shot 
caught  up  with  it  and  it  dropped.  Jan  ran  up 
to  the  rabbit,  picked  it  up,  gave  it  a shake, 
and  then  proudly  brought 
it  to  me.  Her  tail  was  wag- 
ging  happily  as  Tim  and  I 
heaped  praise  on  her. 

As  we  came  to  the  end 
of  the  thick  cover  along 
the  creek,  Tim  nearly 
stepped  on  a rabbit  hiding 
in  the  foot-high  marsh 
grass.  “There  he  goes,” 

Tim  yelled. 

Up  came  his  shotgun, 
and  another  rabbit  soon 
went  into  his  hunting 
jacket.  Things  were  going  especially  well  — 
four  rabbits  with  five  shots  in  less  than  an 
hour.  We  then  headed  for  another 
neighbor’s  farm,  a short  walk  away  across 
an  open  field. 

We  decided  to  hunt  along  a hedgerow 
that  bordered  a picked  cornfield.  Tim 
walked  along  the  left  side  of  the  hedgerow, 
and  I walked  along  the  right.  Jan  ran  back 
and  forth  between  us.  We  had  gone  about 
50  yards  when  Tim  shouted,  “There  goes 
one! 

The  rabbit  bolted  from  the  hedgerow  on 
my  side  and  I promptly  missed.  It  then  ran 
back  through  the  hedgerow  and  came  out 
on  Tim’s  side.  He  fired  once,  missed,  and 
then  connected  on  his  second  shot.  Jan  ran 
up  to  get  the  rabbit.  As  Tim  went  to  pick  it 
up,  he  spotted  another  one  sitting  in  the 
hedgerow. 

I called  Jan  back  so  she  wouldn’t  be  in 
the  line  of  fire  when  the  rabbit  ran.  She  left 
Tim’s  rabbit  where  it  lay  and  came  to  me. 
When  everything  was  clear,  Tim  stomped 
his  foot  and  then  shot  his  fourth  rabbit  — 


his  limit  of  “snow  bunnies,”  as  we  some- 
times call  them. 

As  Tim  field-dressed  the  rabbit,  I walked 
up  with  J an  to  retrieve  the  other  one  he  had 
shot.  I had  no  sooner  picked  it  up  when 
another  rabbit  jumped. 

I stood  there  dumbfounded  for  a mo- 
ment, then  dropped  the  rabbit  trom  my 
hand,  fumbled  for  the  safety  on  my  Brown- 
ing and  then  proceeded  to  miss  cleanly 
with  three  shots. 

Tim  roared  with  laugh- 
ter at  this  exhibition  of 
fine  shooting.  Even  Jan 
seemed  to  be  giving  me 
the  evil  eye. 

In  an  hour  and  a quar- 
ter we’d  bagged  six  rabbits 
and  missed  only  one.  I fi- 
nally managed  to  shoot  my 
third  rabbit  as  it  broke  out 
of  a hedgerow  and  ran 
along  the  edge  of  an  open 
field. 

As  we  slowly  hunted  through  a large 
snow-covered  weed  field,  we  began  to  no- 
tice a change  in  the  weather.  The  wind  had 
picked  up,  and  the  sun  had  completely 
disappeared  behind  large,  black  storm 
clouds.  Because  Tim  had  a rather  long  ride 
home,  and  sleet  was  in  the  forecast,  we 
called  it  a day. 

When  we  reached  a small  hillside  cov- 
ered with  a scattering  of  low  bramble  bushes 
not  far  from  home,  a rabbit  ran  out  in  front 
of  me.  I really  wasn’t  expecting  to  see  any 
rabbits  here  in  the  thin  cover,  but  I some- 
how managed  to  hit  it  before  it  got  out  of 
range. 

Our  hunt  was  over.  In  a little  more  than 
three  hours,  we’d  taken  half  of  the  16 
rabbits  we  kicked  out. 

There  would  be  other  rabbit  hunts  in 
the  late  season,  none  as  successful  as  this 
one  but  all  just  as  enjoyable. 

I’m  already  looking  forward  to  next  sea- 
son, with  dreams  of  a white  Christmas, 
great  friends,  a super  dog,  and  lots  of  snow 
bunnies. 


Things  were  going 
especially  well  — 
four  rabbits  with 
five  shots  in  less 
than  an  hour . We 
then  headed  for 
another  neighbor’s 
farm,  a short  walk 
away . 
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Sure  Sign  Peer  Case 

By  Rick  Larnerd 

WCO,  Bradford  County 


ON  A LATE  summer  evening,  Deputy 
John  Fedorchak  and  I headed  out  to 
patrol  for  roadhunters  pursuing  woodchucks. 
Just  as  we  got  started,  John,  who’s  also  a 
police  officer,  got  a radio  call  from  his 
headquarters.  The  Towanda  police  were 
holding  a person  for  whom  John  had  an  arrest 
warrant,  so  we  drove  to  the  station  first. 

On  the  way,  my  region  office  called  about 
a possible  violation,  and  when  we  got  to  the 
police  station  I quickly  called  the  office. 

“Rick,  1 might  have  a hot  one  for  you,” 
the  dispatcher  said.  “A  guy  called  to  say  he 
was  out  in  the  middle  of  the  woods  and  found 
a gut  pile  so  fresh  the  flies  haven’t  found  it 
yet. 

After  thanking  the  dispatcher  I hung  up 
and  then  called  the  man  who  had  found  the 
gut  pile.  He  agreed  to  meet  us  at  the  site. 

About  45  minutes  later,  we  had  met  the 
caller  and  found  the  gut  pile  wasn’t  as  fresh  as 
the  man  had  thought.  John  and  1 figured  it 
was  at  least  three  days  old.  Tire  marks  led 
right  up  to  it,  though,  and  wherever  there  was 
a soft  spot,  we  could  make  out  clear  tracks. 

We  followed  them  through  the  small  patch  of 
woods  and  out  to  a pasture. 

Using  binoculars,  we  could  see  that  the 
tracks  went  across  the  field  to  a farm  on  the 
other  side.  At  that  point  1 began  to  wonder  if 
the  deer  had  been  shot  for  crop  damage  and 
simply  hadn’t  been  reported. 

“Those  people  aren’t  farmers,”  the  man 
said  when  1 raised  the  possibility.  “They  have 
a few  beef  cows,  but  they  don’t  raise  any 
crops.  Besides,  they  don’t  own  the  land  where 
the  deer  was  killed.” 

With  the  tire  tracks  leading  right  to  the 
barnyard,  it  was  likely  that  whoever  lived  at 
the  farm  knew  about  the  deer.  There  also  was 
a neighboring  house  nearby. 

As  it  began  to  get  dark,  we  thanked  our 


informant  for  all  his  help,  and  then  John  and 
1 went  to  talk  to  people  at  the  farm  house. 

A woman  answered  my  knock  at  the  door. 

“Hello,  ma’am,  we’re  investigating  a 
possible  game  law  violation  and  we  have  a 
few  questions,”  I said. 

“Just  a minute,”  she  replied  gruffly.  I 
sensed  we  were  on  the  right  track.  There  was 
an  ATV  in  the  yard,  and  I told  John  to  check 
it  for  signs  it  had  been  used  in  carrying  a deer. 
When  ‘Mr.  Jones’  came  to  the  door,  I got 
right  to  the  point. 

“We’re  here  about  the  deer,”  1 said. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking  about,” 
he  replied. 

1 didn’t  believe  him.  I’d  learned  to  watch 
for  various  reactions  suspects  have  when 
they’re  being  interviewed,  and  Jones  was  a 
textbook  case. 

He  began  to  wring  his  hands,  and  when  I 
told  him  we  were  investigating  the  illegal 
killing  of  a deer,  his  hands  began  to  tremble. 
He  again  claimed  to  know  nothing  of  the 
incident,  but  offered  to  help  us  search  the 
premises  — another  sign  that  he  was 
involved. 

Just  as  we  left  the  house  and  headed  for 
the  garage,  John  gave  a low  whistle;  he’d 
found  something.  John  was  shining  his 
flashlight  on  a ball  of  twine  coiled  on  the 
back  of  the  ATV,  and  there  were  red  stains 
on  it. 

“What’s  that  from,  Jones?”  1 asked.  Our 
first  solid  evidence  made  my  adrenaline  flow. 

“Oh,  that.  Th'that’s  from  my  dog.  She  got 
hit  by  a car  and  I used  that  rope  to  drag  her 
off  the  road,”  he  stammered.  Jones  was 
becoming  unraveled,  and  1 was  sure  he  was 
lying. 

“Sorry  to  hear  that,”  I replied.  But  as  I 
looked  closer,  1 saw  that  it  was  red  ink,  not 
blood,  on  the  twine.  Jones  saw  it,  too.  I gave 
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John  an  accusatory  look  and  he  grimaced, 
knowing  he’d  made  a mistake. 

“That’s  not  blood,”  Jones  said  as  he 
fingered  the  twine.  “Looks  like  blood, 
though.”  He  laughed,  thinking  he  was  off  the 
hook. 

A thorough  search  of  the  garage  revealed 
nothing,  and  I was  running  out  of  ideas.  Then 
I saw  the  manure  spreader  out  behind  the 
bam.  What  a perfect  place  to  conceal  the 
evidence,  I thought.  As  I approached  the 
machine,  Jones  started  talking. 

“N-now  you’re  gonna  find  some  blood 
there,”  he  said  with  a bit  of  a stutter.  “Yeah, 
th-that’s  where  1 backed  over  my  dog  with 
the  tractor  and  that’s  where  I had  to  shoot 
her.  It  was  tough,  too.  I had  her  for  17  years.” 

Considering  he  had  just  told  us  his  dog 
had  been  hit  by  a car,  I was  pretty  sure  we 
were  going  to  find  what  we  were  looking  for 
in  that  manure  spreader. 

“It  sure  must  have  been  hard  to  shoot  your 
dog,”  I said.  “I  don’t  think  I could  do 
something  like  that.” 

“Well,  what  I meant  was  I tried  to  shoot 
her.  I couldn’t,  so  I called  my  neighbor  and 
he  came  down  and  did  it.  Then  we  both  sat 
down  and  cried.” 

“What  neighbor  was  that?”  I asked. 

“Buster  McCloud  [not  his  real  name].  He 
lives  right  next  door,”  Jones  said  as  he 
pointed  to  the  house  just  down  the  road. 

I thoroughly  searched  the  manure  spreader 
and  the  area  around  it,  the  whole  time 
listening  to  Jones  going  on  about  his  faithful 
hound.  I was  perplexed;  I found  nothing  in 
the  spreader,  and  there  wasn’t  any  blood 
where  Jones  said  his  dog  had  lain.  I looked 
again  and  again,  but  came  up  empty. 

John  and  I looked  around  the  bam  and 
through  all  the  vehicles  but  didn’t  find  so 
much  as  a deer  hair.  None  of  the  trucks  had 
tires  that  matched  the  tracks  in  the  woods, 
either.  With  nothing  to  go  on,  John  and  I 
thanked  Jones  for  his  help  and  left. 

It  seemed  we  were  at  a dead  end  and  I felt 
like  giving  up.  I was  sure 
we  would  have  found 
something  at  Jones’s. 

John  suggested  that  we 
visit  Buster’s  house  since 


we  had  nothing  to  lose.  I wasn’t  sure  that  was 
worthwhile,  but  something  kept  nagging  at 
me,  something  I’d  just  read  or  heard  — 
something  about  never  getting  what  you 
don’t  go  after.  With  those  thoughts  in  mind,  I 
pulled  into  Buster’s  drive. 

As  we  walked  up  on  the  porch  I overheard 
a woman  say:  “They’re  here  now.  I gotta  go.” 

I gave  John  a disgusted  look.  Both  of  us  knew 
the  phone  call  we  were  interrupting  was 
coming  from  Jones’s  house. 

“Is  Buster  here?”  I asked  when  the  young 
woman  answered  the  door. 

“No,  he’s  at  work.  Is  there  something  I can 
do  for  you?” 

As  I explained  that  we  were  investigating 
an  illegal  deer  kill,  a man  got  up  from  the 
kitchen  table  and  came  to  the  screen  door. 
“Well,  he  works  at  a bakery  in  Sayre.  I can 
call  him  if  you’d  like,”  she  said. 

“That  won’t  be  necessary,”  I said,  handing 
her  my  business  card.  “Have  him  give  me  a 
call  if  he  has  any  information.” 

“You  haven’t  seen  a calf  while  you’ve  been 
looking  into  this  deer  thing,  have  you?”  the 
man  asked.  “Buster’s  been  down  in  the  woods 
looking  for  it,  but  we  just  can’t  find  it.” 

“Sorry,”  I said. 

John  and  I both  believed  the  man  was 
trying  to  make  an  alibi  for  Buster’s  truck 
being  down  in  the  woods. 

“We’ve  gone  this  far,”  I told  John.  “We 
may  as  well  go  see  Buster.” 

We  arrived  at  the  bakery  and  quickly 
found  his  truck.  “Check  the  back  of  his  truck 
while  I park,”  I said  to  John.  When  I returned 
he  was  grinning  like  a Cheshire  cat. 

“There’s  deer  hair  all  over  this  thing,” 
John  exclaimed.  I refrained  from  reminding 
him  of  his  ability  to  properly  identify 
evidence,  but  when  I looked  for  myself,  sure 
enough,  there  was  deer  hair. 

“Let’s  go  find  Buster,”  I said  with  a 
renewed  feeling  of  confidence.  When  his 
supervisor  brought  him  outside,  Buster  met  us 
with  a wide  grin. 


“Check  the  back  of  his  truck  while  I park,”  I 
said  to  John.  When  I returned  he  was  grinning 
like  a Cheshire  cat. 
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“How  are  you  fellas  tonight?”  he  inquired. 

“We’re  hoping  you  can  answer  a few 
questions  about  a deer  shot  near  your  house 
recently,”  I said  as  we  walked  over  to  Buster’s 
truck. 

“Yeah,  sure.  My  wife  called,  said  you’d 
been  there.”  Yeah,  I thought,  right  after  she 
got  rid  of  the  meat. 

“Where  did  all  the  deer  hair  in  the  bed  of 
your  pickup  come  from?  I asked  while 
illuminating  the  truck  so  Buster  could  see 
what  we  were  talking  about. 

“Oh,  that.”  he  replied.  “1  picked  up  a 
couple  of  deer  tails  from  roadkills.  I have  a 
friend  who  ties  flies.  The  blood  is  from  my 
beagle.  She  just  had  puppies  and  I had  her  to 
the  vet  the  other  day.” 

Well,  taking  a tail  from  a roadkilled  deer 
is  against  the  law,  and  I hadn’t  said  anything 
about  blood  yet,  either,  mostly  because  we 
hadn’t  seen  any.  But  his  remarks  confirmed 
that  we  had  our  man.  The  deer  hairs  were  not 
from  tails;  they  were  too  short.  They  were 
body  hairs. 

“Buster,”  1 started,  “that  hair  isn’t  from 
any  deer  tail,  and  the  blood  certainly  didn’t 
come  from  a dog.” 

“I’m  telling  you,  that’s  blood  from  my 
dog,”  he  exclaimed. 

Without  saying  another  word,  I went  to 
my  truck  and  got  a bottle  of  “Sure  Sign,”  a 
liquid  spray  designed  to  foam  up  and  turn 
fluorescent  yellow  when  it  comes  into  contact 
with  deer  blood.  It’s  marketed  for  hunters  to 
use  in  tracking  wounded  deer.  I bought  a 
bottle  to  use  in  situations  just  like  this. 

I had  no  idea  if  it  would  work,  hut  1 
figured  it  was  worth  a try.  Even  though  the 
bottle  claimed  that  the  spray  would  work  if 
the  blood  had  been  diluted  with  water,  I was 
still  apprehensive.  It  seemed  Buster  had  made 
a half-hearted  attempt  at  cleaning  out  his 
truck. 

“Buster,  I’m  going  to  spray  the  bed  of  your 
truck  with  the  blood  agent,  and  if  there’s  any 
deer  blood  present,  it  will  foam  up  and  turn 
yellow.  It  will  even  work  if  the  blood  has 
been  diluted,”  I said  confidently. 

“Spray  all  you  want.  I’m  telling  you  it’s 
dog  blood.” 

It  appeared  Buster  had  even  less  confi- 


Question 

Is  it  legal  to  hunt  coyotes  on  Sundays? 

Answer 

No.  Last  year  the  Commission  acted  to 
classify  the  coyote  as  a furbearer,  and  as 
such  it  may  not  be  hunted  on  Sundays. 
There  is,  however,  no  closed  season  on 
the  animal. 


dence  in  the  spray  than  I did.  Crossing  my 
fingers,  I sprayed  the  bed  of  Buster’s  truck. 
Within  seconds,  spots  and  smears  of  blood 
began  to  materialize.  As  each  new  spot 
appeared,  Buster’s  jaw  dropped  lower  and 
lower.  I gave  him  my  “game’s  up”  look  and 
took  the  bottle  back  to  my  truck.  I couldn’t 
believe  it.  The  stuff  worked! 

Within  a few  minutes  after  I returned,  we 
had  Buster’s  story.  He  had  shot  the  deer 
several  days  earlier  while  woodchuck  hunting. 

After  filling  out  the  citation  and  making 
arrangements  to  pick  up  the  illegal  venison,  I 
said  to  Buster.  “It’s  too  bad  about  Jones’s 
dog.” 

“What  dog?”  Buster  asked. 

“Didn’t  you  have  to  shoot  Jones’s  dog  after 
he  ran  over  it  with  a tractor?” 

“Jones  doesn’t  have  a dog.  Hasn’t  for  as 
long  as  I’ve  known  him,”  Buster  replied. 

Well,  that  explained  why  I couldn’t  find 
any  blood  where  Jones  said  the  animal  had 
been  shot.  It  was  obvious  that  Jones  had  been 
trying  to  cover  up  for  Buster.  John  and  I had 
a good  laugh  over  that  one. 

As  we  were  leaving,  it  finally  hit  me. 
Those  prophetic  words  that  kept  nagging  at 
me  were  from  the  movie  “Sounder.” 

“You  don’t  always  get  what  you  go  after, 
but  you  never  get  what  you  don’t  go  after.” 
Truer  words  were  never  spoken. 
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The  Right  Choice 

Many  sportsmen  become  concerned 
about  wildlife  during  the  winter  and 
want  to  put  out  food,  or  want  the 
Commission  to  do  it.  Delivering  food  to 
remote  areas  disturbs  and  stresses 
animals,  causing  them  to  bum  precious 
calories  that  in  most  cases  aren’t  replaced 
by  the  food  that’s  put  out.  A better 
solution  is  to  plant  food-producing 
shrubs  and  cover-generating  evergreens. 
That’s  what  we  do  on  game  lands,  and 
you  can  do  the  same  on  your  private 
lands.  Contact  a region  office  and  we’ll 
set  you  on  the  right  path  for  spring 
planting.  — LMO  D.R.  Koppenhaver, 
Everett. 


Yes,  But . . . 

Wyoming  County  — Last  October 
my  5 -year-old  daughter,  Sarah,  helped 
her  kindergarten  class  decorate  their 
classroom  with  colorful  leaves  and 
pumpkins.  When  her  teacher  asked  what 
season  it  was,  Sarah  proudly  announced 
it  was  archery  deer  season.  — WCO 
William  Wasserman,  Tunkhannock. 


Turkey  of  a Different  Feather 

Washington  County  — There  was  a 
slight  mist  in  the  air  as  the  sky  began  to 
brighten.  I sat  on  top  of  a hill,  waiting 
patiently  and  listening  intently.  At  seven 
o’clock  the  silence  was  broken  by  a 
gobbler  sounding  off  from  its  roost.  The 
thing  was,  the  month  was  September  and 
I wasn’t  turkey  hunting.  1 was  trying  to 
catch  a turkey,  though  — one  who’d 
been  riding  an  ATV  on  game  lands.  — 
WCO  Thomas  A.  Fazi,  Slovan. 

Off  Course? 

Training  School  — WCO  John 
Smith,  Somerset  County,  and  1 were 
checking  an  osprey  nest  on  Cranberry 
Lake  when  what  appeared  to  be  a large 
flock  of  ducks  landed  on  the  lake.  A 
closer  look  revealed  the  50-some  birds  to 
be  double-crested  cormorants  — Prairie 
Pothole  Region  nesters  more  commonly 
seen  on  coastal  waters.  — Trainee  David 
A.  Carlini,  Harrisburg. 

Getting  His  Goa t 

Training  School  — WCO  Bill 
Wasserman,  Wyoming  County,  and  I 
responded  to  a report  about  a cougar 
killing  a goat.  Understandably,  we  were 
pretty  skeptical,  and  when  we  arrived  a 
man  and  his  wife  excitedly  told  us  they’d 
heard  a cougar  growling  and  screaming. 
Bill  and  I walked  into  the  woods,  and  we 
heard  a spine-chilling  growl  and  leaves 
rustling.  I snapped  on  my  flashlight,  and 
25  yards  away  stood  a large  bear  — 
apparently  wanting  us  to  leave  so  it  could 
finish  its  meal  of  goat.  — Trainee  Joe 
Wenzel,  Harrisburg. 
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On  the  Dark  Side 

Clarion  County  — Last  fall  1 saw  a 
number  of  animals  in  unusual  color 
phases.  First  I saw  a piebald  button  buck 
along  the  Clarion  River.  Then,  during 
small  game  season  WCO  Brad  Myers  and 
1 confiscated  a black  chipmunk  from  a 
hunter  who’d  mistaken  it  for  a black 
squirrel  (chipmunks  are  not  legal  game). 
A black  phase  chipmunk  is  extremely 
rare;  it  will  be  mounted  for  educational 
purposes.  A couple  weeks  later  a neigh- 
bor called  to  report  a black  hen  pheasant 
in  her  yard.  The  bird  soon  showed  up  in 
my  yard,  and  it  was  an  interesting  sight 
indeed.  — WCO  Alan  C.  Scott,  New 
Bethlehem. 


Crawford  County  — With  hunting 
seasons  winding  down,  it’s  worth 
pointing  out  that  trapping  is  in  full 
swing.  Raccoon,  skunk,  possum,  fox, 
weasel  and  coyote  trapping  seasons  don’t 
close  until  Feb.  20;  beaver  are  open  at 
least  until  Jan.  23.  Trapping  pressure  is 
low,  making  this  a great  time  for  young- 
sters to  learn  the  sport.  Besides  the  fun 
and  rewards  of  running  a line,  it’s  a good 
way  to  make  friends  with  landowners 
who  are  experiencing  problems  with 
furbearers.  — WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro, 
Meadville. 


Th-Th-That’s  All,  Folks 

Schuylkill  County  — Recently  a 
hear  visited  the  Zeigler  home  in  Pine 
Grove  and  got  after  their  pet  pig.  Mrs. 
Zeigler  watched  in  horror  as  the  bear 
charged  after  the  pig,  hut  as  the  two 
animals  reached  the  edge  of  the  yard  the 
tables  turned.  The  pig  wheeled  around 
and  began  chasing  the  bear,  eventually 
treeing  the  bruin.  — WCO  Stephen  S. 
Flower,  Pine  Grove. 

Mr.  bad  Example 

Clinton  County  — WCO  Ron  Stout, 
Lycoming  County  and  I were  using 
decoys  to  catch  roadhunters.  In  one 
instance,  we  apprehended  a man  who 
had  his  11 -year-old  son  along.  We  cited 
the  man  for  hunting  from  a vehicle  and 
he  was  fined  $300.  I hope  the  man  alters 
his  instruction  and  instead  teaches  his 
boy  the  joys  of  being  in  the  woods.  — 
WCO  Robert  W.  Norbeck,  Mill  Hall. 

Out  of  the  Mouths  of  babes 

Adams  County  — While  interview- 
ing a woman  who  claimed  she  knew 
nothing  about  an  illegal  deer,  my 
deputies  were  listening  to  her  3-year-old 
son,  who  was  standing  by  her  knees  and 
repeating:  “Daddy  got  a deer  last  night; 
Daddy  got  a deer  last  night.”  We  got 
Daddy,  the  deer  and  $500  in  fines  by 
listening  to  the  kid.  — WCO  Larry 
Haynes,  Gettysburg. 

Multi-Use 

Blair  County  — On  the  second 
Saturday  of  bow  season  1 decided  to  take 
advantage  of  the  beautiful  weather  and 
patrol  SGL  26  on  foot.  During  the  day  I 
saw  four  mountain  bikers,  one  photogra- 
pher and  three  archers.  This  is  a perfect 
example  of  the  multi-use  aspect  of  game 
lands,  which  were  purchased  by  hunters 
and  trappers.  — WCO  Don  Martin, 
Hollidaysburg. 
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Don’t  Do  It 

Berks  County  — It  seems  people 
have  become  increasingly  infatuated 
with  owning  wildlife.  It’s  illegal  to  have 
wildlife  in  your  possession  unless  you 
have  a permit  from  the  Commission  or  a 
receipt  from  a licensed  propagator. 
Keeping  wildlife  can  also  be  dangerous. 
Many  folks  buy  wildlife  and  then  find  it’s 
more  work  than  fun;  they  often  end  up 
destroying  the  animals  or  giving  them 
away  — which  is  also  illegal.  — WCO 
Chuck  Lincoln,  Reading. 


An  Oscar  Performance 

Elk  County  — With  a bear  in  a 
culvert  trap  and  a trainee  on  the  scene,  it 
was  only  right  that  I hand  the  tranquiliz- 
ing  jab  stick  to  Trainee  Al  Zellner.  A1 
jabbed  the  animal  on  the  second  try,  hut 
the  bear  chomped  onto  the  stick  and 
started  pulling.  Al  tugged  on  the  other 
end,  not  knowing  jab  sticks  telescope 
when  twisted.  During  the  tug  of  war,  the 
4-foot  stick  ended  up  being  12  feet  long; 
the  expression  on  Al’s  face  was  priceless. 
Once  everything  was  under  control  and 
Al  had  regained  his  composure,  one  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  convince  a woman 
with  a video  camera  to  give  him  the  tape 
she’d  just  shot.  Don’t  worry,  Al;  we’ll 
make  sure  the  Training  School  gets  a 
copy  for  use  in  future  classes.  — WCO 
Dick  Bodenhom,  Ridgway. 


Preferred  Feeder 

Greene  County  — During  the  county 
fair,  WCO  Robert  Shaffer  and  1 spent 
most  of  our  time  explaining  the  new  deer 
management  program,  but  one  Safety 
Zone  cooperator  wanted  to  know  where 
his  new  hummingbird  feeder  was.  It 
seems  his  wife  got  him  into  feeding  the 
tiny  birds,  but  they  didn’t  seem  to  like 
the  feeders  he  purchased  — preferring 
the  models  we  gave  one  year  in  apprecia- 
tion for  participating  in  our  public  access 
programs.  Maybe  it’s  time  to  give  them 
out  again.  — WCO  Rodney  S.  Ansell, 
Rogersville. 

Wildlife,  Not  Games 

Training  School  — As  I was  check- 
ing into  a hotel  for  my  first  field  training 
assignment,  I told  the  clerk  I was  here  for 
the  room  reserved  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission.  He  asked  me  if  I did 
any  work  with  casino  gambling.  That 
really  opened  my  eyes  to  the  importance 
of  our  public  information  program.  To 
preserve  wildlife  and  its  habitat,  and 
keep  hunting  and  trapping  as  lawful 
outdoor  recreation,  we  must  make  the 
nonhunting  public  more  aware  of  our 
agency  and  our  role  in  conserving  the 
natural  resources  of  this  state.  — Trainee 
Ed  Urban,  Harrisburg. 

Should’ve  Known 

McKean  County  — One  of  my 
deputies  was  driving  home  from  Empo- 
rium when  he  spotted  something  black 
lying  in  a ditch.  The  farther  he  drove, 
the  more  he  thought  it  was  a bear  cub. 
When  he  got  to  Port  Allegany,  he  called 
me  and  we  went  back  to  look.  We  found 
it  was  a huge  porcupine  lying  dead  on  its 
back,  its  black  underside  showing.  You’d 
think  someone  born  and  raised  up  here 
would  know  the  difference  between  a 
porcupine  and  a bear  cub.  — WCO 
James  E.  Rankin,  Port  Allegany. 
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Digging  Out 

Training  School  — WCO  Mike 
Ondik,  Centre  County,  and  I were  called 
to  handle  a complaint  of  a skunk  under  a 
mobile  home.  The  woman  had  plugged 
up  the  hole  the  skunk  was  using  to  get 
under  the  trailer,  but  the  animal  kept 
opening  it.  While  talking  to  her,  I found 
that  she’d  been  filling  the  hole  after  the 
skunk  was  underneath,  and  the  polecat 
was  merely  digging  itself  back  out.  — 
Trainee  Gary  Toward,  Harrisburg. 

Pheasant  Survey 

Montour  County  — I’d  like  to  thank 
Montour  Preserve’s  Kevin  Drewenski  and 
his  employees  for  assisting  with  our 
pheasant  survey  of  PP&L  property. 

Kudos,  too,  to  the  hunters  who  com- 
pleted our  survey  form.  We’ll  use  this 
information  to  improve  habitat  for 
pheasants  and  other  ground-nesting  bird 
species.  — WCO  Peter  F.  Aiken, 
Watsontown. 

On  the  Lighter  Side 

Erie  County  — It’s  been  said  albinism 
occurs  in  deer  at  a rate  of  one  per  10,000 
animals.  If  that’s  the  case,  we  must  have 
a lot  of  deer.  Four  different  albino  deer 
were  reported  within  a five-mile  radius  of 
Waterford  last  fall;  one  of  them  was  a 
very  large  buck.  — WCO  Wayne 
Lugaila,  Waterford. 


Movin’  On 

Tioga  County  — Last  October  I got  a 
call  from  one  of  our  radio  dispatchers. 
“You  have  a roadkilled  deer  traveling 
east  on  the  berm  of  the  road  going  out  of 
Mansfield,”  he  said.  Mike,  I really  tried 
to  find  that  deer  but  1 couldn’t  seem  to 
catch  up  with  him.  — WCO  Steve 
Gehringer,  Mansfield. 

Eagle  Eye 

One  Sunday  afternoon  last  fall  I was 
“spotting”  a midget  football  game  in 
which  my  two  sons  were  playing,  relaying 
information  to  the  public  address 
announcer.  During  the  game  I also 
“spotted”  a bald  eagle  circling  low  over 
the  field,  and  while  watching  the  bird  I 
missed  several  plays.  I was  promptly 
replaced  until  the  eagle  left.  — LMO 
Barry  S.  Zaffuto,  Ebenshurg. 


Looking  Up 

Susquehanna  County  — Archers 
have  reported  that  deer  seem  to  be 
extremely  sensitive  to  hunters  in  tree 
stands  and  are  beginning  to  notice 
unusual  shapes  and  shades  up  in  trees. 
Could  it  he  that  deer  are  undergoing  a 
behavioral  change,  one  that  they  are 
passing  to  their  offspring?  If  that’s  the 
case,  bowhunters  are  going  to  face  even 
more  challenges  in  the  future.  — WCO 
Charles  J.  Arcovitch,  Kingsley. 
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Not  Like  Walkin’  the  Dog 

Westmoreland  County  — When  a 
call  came  in  from  Gail  and  Jim  Brown 
about  a 20-foot  long  snake  in  Sleepy 
Hollow,  I decided  to  help  investigate. 
Deputy  Frank  Guerrier,  Fish  &.  Boat 
Commission  Deputy  Terry  Noel  and  1 
met  Gail,  and  she  took  us  up  the  side  of  a 
steep  ridge  where  we  found  a Burmese 
python  that  measured  over  IOV2  feet.  We 
captured  it,  and  the  story  made  the  front 
page  of  a local  paper.  It  wasn’t  long 
before  someone  called  to  claim  the 
animal,  explaining  he’d  been  exercising 
the  snake  when  it  had  gotten  away  from 
him.  I told  the  man  to  keep  his  pet  under 
better  control.  — WCO  Joseph  V. 
Stefko,  Greensburg. 


No  Sense  of  Humor 

Training  School  — My  field  training 
officer,  WCO  Bill  Bower,  Deputy 
Vaughn  Ulrich  and  I were  using  a high- 
pressure  fire  hose  to  tear  out  a beaver 
dam  that  was  blocking  a culvert.  As  the 
trainee,  I was  given  the  honor  of  han- 
dling the  hose.  I learned  several  impor- 
tant lessons  from  the  experiences,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  don’t  spray  the 
training  officer.  And  if  you  do  spray  him, 
don’t  laugh.  — Trainee  Mike  Doherty, 
Harrisburg. 


New  Call 

Chester  County  — While  watching  a 
turkey  hunting  safety  film  during  a 
hunter-ed  class,  one  of  the  students 
became  confused.  The  film  shows  a man 
being  shot  in  mistake  for  a turkey  as  he 
wipes  his  mouth  with  a red  handkerchief 
while  yelping  with  a diaphragm  call.  The 
HTE  instructor  quickly  explained  why 
it’s  important  not  to  display  colors  such 
as  red,  and  he  asked  the  boy  if  he 
understood  why  the  accident  occurred. 
The  youth  said  he  just  wanted  to  know 
how  the  hunter  made  turkey  yelps  with  a 
hanky.  — WCO  Dan  Yahner,  Honey 
Brook. 

Thumbs  Down  on  Outlaw  Shoot 

Somerset  County  — I was  quite 
concerned  to  discover  a local  sportsmen’s 
club  was  sponsoring  an  “outlaw”  shoot.  I 
understand  the  benefits  of  giving  archers 
every  opportunity  to  practice  so  they  can 
make  clean  kills.  But  having  a station 
where  an  archer  shoots  from  the  bed  of  a 
pickup  while  someone  holds  the  light  on 
a three-dimensional  deer  target  only 
reinforces  the  stereotypes  some 
nonhunters  hold  of  us.  It  also  sets  a bad 
example  for  young  sportsmen  and 
women.  — WCO  Clifford  E.  Guindon, 
Boswell. 

Not  So  Common 

On  Nov.  1 I looked  out  my  kitchen 
window  and  saw  what  I thought  were  two 
woodcock.  I grabbed  my  camera  and 
went  outside  in  hopes  of  getting  a shot. 
The  light  was  low  and  snow  flurries  were 
starting,  making  it  difficult  to  see.  But 
then  I spotted  them  — they'd  flattened 
out  against  the  leaves  at  my  approach. 

As  I was  about  to  trip  the  shutter  they 
flushed,  and  I was  pleasantly  surprised  to 
see  they  weren’t  woodcock  after  all  but 
common  snipe  — an  uncommon  species 
around  here.  — LMO  Stephen  L.  Opet, 
Tamaqua. 
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New  Radio  System  Blankets 
Northeast  Region 


A HIGH-SPEED  digital  voice  and  data 
transmission  network  costing  nearly 
$4million  was  recently  unveiled  at  the 
Commission’s  Northeast  Region  office. 

The  State  Police,  Dept,  of  Environmen- 
tal Resources,  Dept,  of  Transportation,  the 
attorney  general’s  office 
and  several  regional 
emergency  response  or- 
ganizations will  share 
the  state-of-the-art  net- 
work. 

The  system  features 
a 672-channel  digital 
microwave  network  op- 
erating from  16  tower 
locations  in  the  North- 
east Region.  Eight  un- 
manned, remote  base 
stations  handle  the 
communications  load, 
which  is  controlled  by  a 
console  in  the  region 
office. 

The  system  will  pro- 
vide improved  and  ex- 
panded communications  for  WCOs,  land 
managers,  deputies,  Food  & Cover  Corps 
personnel,  foresters  and  wildlife  biologists. 
Hundreds  of  mobile  and  portable  radios  are 
used  throughout  the  region. 

A November  dedication  ceremony 
marked  the  next  to  final  phase  of  a 1 5 -year 
quest  to  rebuild  a radio  network  first  con- 
structed in  1960.  The  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  ordered  the  Game 
Commission  to  upgrade  the  system  to  meet 
federal  regulations  in  1978. 

Game  Commission  engineers  decided 
the  best  way  to  handle  increased  radio 


traffic  and  meet  federal  regulations  was  to 
develop  a shared  network. 

With  the  full  support  of  the  State  Police 
and  the  Dept,  of  General  Services,  the 
agency  designed  a two-phase  project  that 
would  piggyback  microwave  paths  onto 
the  State  Police’s  newer 
network. 

A 600-channel  mi- 
crowave backbone  was 
constructed  by  1984, 
and  base  stations  and 
consoles  were  installed 
in  three  of  the 
Commission’s  field  re- 
gions: Northcentral, 
Southcentral  and 
Southeast.  That  com- 
pleted the  first  phase  of 
the  project. 

Then  in  1985,  just  as 
the  Game  Commission 
was  about  to  award  a 
contract  worth  nearly 
$2  million  to  complete 
the  network,  the  deal 
fell  apart.  Because  the  State  Police  was 
only  leasing  its  network,  the  Game  Com- 
mission was  prevented  from  awarding  an 
upgrade  contract. 

It  took  seven  years  to  resolve  the  im- 
passe. The  commonwealth  in  1992  exer- 
cised its  option  to  buy  the  State  Police 
network,  and  the  Game  Commission 
quickly  awarded  a competitive  contract  to 
rebuild  the  system. 

The  final  phase  of  the  Commission’s 
modernization  program  — rebuilding  the 
Northwest  Region  — is  scheduled  to  be- 
gin late  this  year. 


PGC'S  NEW  RADIO  system  will 
expand  communications  capabil- 
ities for  field  personnel  in  the 
Northeast  Region.  PGC  com- 
munications expert  Jack  Beam,  left, 
demonstrates  the  network  to  Game 
Commission  Executive  Director  Pete 
Duncan,  center,  and  Tim  Shingara 
of  the  State  Police. 
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Hirata  wins  '94  duck  stamp  contest 


Tom  Hirata  of  Pittsburgh  cap- 
tured the  1994  state  waterfowl 
stamp  contest  with  a painting 
of  two  pintails.  The  painting 
will  grace  this  year’s  voluntary 
waterfowl  management  stamp, 
and  prints  are  available  as  well. 

Hirata’s  painting  was  cho- 
sen from  among  45  entries.  The 
contest  was  held  at  last 
September’s  Pymatuning  Wa- 
terfowl Expo  near  Linesville. 

The  state  duck  stamp  pro- 
gram has  raised  more  than  $1  million, 
and  the  money  is  used  to  buy  and 
improve  wetlands.  Since  1983  more 
than  5 ,000  acres  of  wetlands  have  been 
purchased.  Duck  stamp  money  is  also 
used  to  support  conservation  educa- 
tion programs. 

Hirata,  38,  is  the  contest’s  first  re- 
peat winner;  his  1 990  entry  of  a pair  of 
canvasbacks  also  took  first  place. 


The  1994  stamps  are  on  sale  now. 
Duck  stamps  sell  for  $5.50,  and  num- 
bered plate  blocks  of  four  stamps  go  for 
$ 2 2 . N umbered  full  sheets  of  1 0 stamps 
are  $55,  and  the  price  drops  to  $40  it 
five  or  more  sheets  are  purchased. 

Sportsman  Specialties  in  Greens- 
burg  is  publishing  duck  stamp  prints, 
which  are  available  at  wildlife  art  gal- 
leries statewide. 


Logo  contest  winner  announced 


Kristy  Ware  of  Pittsburgh  won  the 
Commission’s  search  for  an  agency 
logo  concept.  She  received  a $500 
check  for  first  place. 

The  agency  will  now  seek  a con- 
tract with  a graphic  design  firm  to 
finalize  the  concept.  The  finished  de- 
sign will  be  presented  to  the  Commis- 
sioners for  their  consideration  some- 
time this  year. 

Ware’s  concept  features  deer  against 
a mountain  background  below  a flock 
of  flying  waterfowl. 


“Ms.  Ware’s  design  embodies  the 
Game  Commission’s  wildlife  manage- 
ment mission.  It’s  also  a clean,  simple 
and  readily  recognizable  logo,”  said 
selection  committee  member  Scott 
Rupp. 

In  second  place,  receiving  $250, 
was  Debra  Minjock  of  Elizabeth. 
Patrick  Sharbaugh  of  Spring  Mills  got 
$100  for  his  third-place  finish. 

These  top  three  concepts  were  cho- 
sen from  nearly  100  entries  received 
last  summer. 


Elk  rendezvous  returns  to  Hershey  this  month 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation’s  Eastern  Rendezvous  will  be  held  at 
the  Hershey  Lodge  and  Convention  Center  Jan.  14-16.  Last  year’s  event, 
RMEF’s  first  in  the  state,  brought  large  and  enthusiastic  crowds  to  visit 
exhibitors’  displays  and  attend  seminars  and  banquets.  The  exhibit  hall 
features  world  record  elk  mounts  and  75  exhibitors  — many  of  whom  are 
western  outfitters.  For  more  information,  call  (800)  843-7633. 
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Last  month  for  SPORT  essays! 


The  Commission’s  SPORT  Essay  Con- 
test  is  open  to  hunting-age  students 
across  the  state.  This  year’s  theme  is 
“Respect  for  my  sport  — What  it 
means  to  me  and  how  it  affects  others.” 
Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  Jan.  31. 

The  contest  awards  winners  in  se- 
nior (ages  16  to  18)  and  junior  (12  to 
1 5 ) categories.  It  is  open  to  Pennsylva- 
nia residents  who  have  completed  a 
hunter-trapper  education  course  and 
possess  a current  hunting  or  furtaker 
license.  Prior  first-place  winners  in 


either  category  are  not  eligible  to  en- 
ter an  essay  in  the  same  category. 

Essays  may  he  printed,  typed  or 
computer-generated.  They  must  be 
double-spaced  and  contain  no  more 
than  300  words. 

The  contest’s  senior  winner  will 
receive  a Savage  Arms  .270  rifle,  and 
the  junior  winner  will  get  a Savage  .22 
Hornet/20-gauge. 

For  complete  contest  rules,  write 
the  Commission  in  care  of  SPORT 
Essay  Contest,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


1993  PGC  Retirees 


Jacob  Serfass,  Jr. 
land  manager 
Northeast 
Gouldsboro 


Harold 
dispatcher 
Southeast 
Reading 


l&E  supervisor 
Southeast 
Nazareth 


clerk-typist 

Southeast 

Hummelstown 


Edward  Sherlinski 
l&E  supervisor 
Northeast 
Miff  linville 


Ernest  Taylor 
WCO 

Forest  County 
Tionesta 


Bob  Muir 


land  manager 
Southwest 
Kittanning 


In  addition  to  those  pictured,  the  following  people  also  retired  last  year:  Ted  Vesloski,  law 
enforcement  supervisor,  Northeast,  Wilkes-Barre;  Robert  Rea,  land  manager,  Northcentral, 
Ridgway;  Frank  Schreffler,  Sr.,  Food  & Cover  crewman.  Southeast,  Lykens;  Don  Adams, 
WCO,  Huntingdon  County,  Waterfall;  Ken  Wright,  Food  & Cover  foreman,  Northeast, 
Bloomsburg;  Jack  R.  Furlong,  WCO,  Clearfield  County,  Ramey. 
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Bats,  Owls  & the 
Loch  Ness  Monster 


MOST  OF  THE  requests  this  column 
receives  are  from  teachers  and  students 
needing  information  for  school.  Some  re- 
quests  are  broad  while  others  are  very  spe- 
cific. We  provide  information  when  we  can, 
but  often  we  can  only  suggest  additional 
sources.  When  students  contact  us  for  infor- 
mation about  whales,  for  instance,  we  can’t 
supply  the  information.  Normally  we  can  just 
point  them  in  the  right  direction. 

Many  teachers  collect  information,  and  in 
just  a short  amount  of  time  such  resource  files 
become  increasingly  valuable.  A collection 
of  material  can  enrich  units  of  study,  help 
develop  new  topics  and  serve  as  references  for 
student  reports  and  projects.  Sometimes,  stu- 
dent interest  is  aroused  simply  by  casual  read- 
ing of  a new  topic  found  in  a file  of  their 
teacher’s  resources. 

The  two  information  sources  described 
below  are  useful  to  both  teachers  and  non- 
teachers. They  identify  government  publica- 
tions designed  for  not  just  students,  but  for 
general  use  too.  The  materials  listed  are  inex- 
pensive, certainly  within  the  budget  of  every 
school  program. 

Mention  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
most  people  will  immediately  think  of  the 
impressive  museums  along  the  mall  in  down- 


town Washington,  D.C.  Actually,  the 
Smithsonian  is  a much  larger  and  diverse 
educational  organization.  Through  its  many 
bureaus,  offices  and  departments,  it  sponsors 
and  conducts  a wide  variety  of  historical  and 
natural  research  projects.  Sharing  findings 
with  the  public  is  a primary  objective,  so  it 
publish  various  books  and  other  materials. 

In  addition,  the  Smithsonian  staff  receives 
hundreds  of  questions  each  year  from  citizens 
in  search  of  specific  information.  Rather  than 
answering  each  question  individually,  fact 
sheets  and  bibliographies  that  supply  infor- 
mation for  the  most  common  requests  have 
been  developed.  The  list  of  titles,  and  the 
topics  they  encompass,  is  staggering,  but  for- 
tunately there  is  help. 

Smithsonian  Resource  Guide 

The  Smithsonian  Resource  Guide  for  T each - 
ers  is  a comprehensive  listing  of  more  than 
400  titles  from  nearly  50  sources,  complete 
with  addresses  and  ordering  information.  Most 
of  the  sources  are  affiliated  government  agen- 
cies, but  a few  are  commercial  distributors 
who  have  published,  or  sell,  materials  devel- 
oped with  Smithsonian  involvement. 

The  listing  is  arranged  by  broad  subject 
areas  so  users  looking  for  specific  information 
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can  quickly  review  titles  available  from  many 
offices  and  in  various  formats.  For  example, 
under  “Zoology”  in  the  science  chapter,  there 
is  a source  for  a poster  of  American  warblers, 
another  for  a free  leaflet  on  keeping  amphib- 
ians  and  reptiles  as  pets,  and  free  bibliogra- 
phies  on  animal  migration,  goldfish  culture, 
birds,  bats,  owls  and  the  Loch  Ness  Monster. 

There  are  also  complete  curriculum  units 
for  teachers  on  such  topics  as  arthropods, 
herptiles  and  zoo  design.  Just  in  this  zoology 
section  there  are  50  some  titles  These  include 
many  tree  items,  as  well  as  books,  videos, 
posters  and  slide  programs  for  which  there  is 
some  charge. 

The  social  studies  listings  are  extensive. 
Sections  include  American  history,  world 
history,  African-American  studies,  and  Na- 
tive American  Studies.  Many  of  the  free  fact 
sheets  provide  concise  summaries  students 
could  use  for  their  own  research.  I have,  for 
example,  several  leaflets  about  the  explora- 
tion of  North  America  by  Norsemen  hun- 
dreds of  years  before  Columbus  made  his 


“SUPPORT  SOMETHING  WILD” 

Help  Reintroduce  the  River  Otter 
Donate  on  Line  10C  or  19C 
of  the  State  income  tax  form 
to  the 

Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund, 

Pa's  Tax  Checkoff. 

Write  for  information: 

Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund 
P.O.  Box  1467 

Room  A 1-85,  3rd  & Reily  Streets 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 


historic  voyage.  Another  brief  fact  sheet  sum- 
marizes current  evidence  for  all  pre- 
Columbian  settlers  in  the  Americas,  and  in- 
cludes a bibliography. 

Some  listings  include  information  stu- 
dents need  in  making  career  decisions.  Sev- 
eral pamphlets  discuss  the  work  of  specialists 
in  various  areas  and  describe  the  training 
necessary  to  become  successful.  There  are 
also  opportunities  for  actual  work  experience 
in  museums  or  in  field  projects.  For  example, 
many  college  and  museum  anthropology  and 
archeology  departments  conduct  summer 
expeditions  in  which  students  can  work  and 
gain  valuable  experience. 

The  Smithsonian  Resource  Guide  is  avail- 
able from  the  Office  of  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Arts  and  Industries  Building,  Room  1163, 
MRC 402,  Washington,  DC  20560.  Multiple 
copies  are  available  but  only  the  first  nine  are 
free.  Each  additional  copy  over  nine  is  $2  a 
piece. 

Consumer  Information  Catalog 

The  easiest  way  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
many  useful  publications  available  through 
the  federal  government  is  to  receive  the  free 
Consumer  Information  Catalog.  This  little 
quarterly  catalog  offers  a selection  of  pam- 
phlets and  articles  that  focus  on  topics  of 
interest  to  homeowners,  families  and  stu- 
dents. In  my  recent  issue,  there  are  bulletins 
that  review  federal  programs  to  help  with 
college  expenses,  an  overview  of  pesticides 
for  home  use,  and  maps  for  selected  national 
parks.  There  is  truly  something  for  everyone 
in  this  little  catalog. 

This  free  catalog  a useful  source  for  infor- 
mation on  many  curriculum  areas.  There  is  a 
booklet  on  attracting  birds  to  feeders;  an- 
other reviews  the  types  of  bird  seed  and  the 
bird  species  that  prefer  each  .type.  1 ordered  a 
pamphlet  on  endangered  species  produced  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  a 
book  about  planets  published  by  NASA. 
Most  of  the  publications  are  free,  with  a 
modest  service  charge,  or  very  inexpensive. 

Request  the  Consumer  Information  Cata- 
log from  Consumer  Information  Center-2D, 
RO.  Box  100,  Pueblo,  CO  81002. 
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Keeping 

A 

Journal 


WHEN  YOU  were  young,  did 
you  keep  a diary?  A record  of 
teenage  loves  and  losses,  crushes  and 
snubs,  secret  hopes  and  midnight 
fears?  Or  was  it  a scrapbook  of  souve- 
nir  photos,  postcards,  programs  and 
pamphlets  from  places  you  visited  on 
vacation  or  special  school  trips? 
Maybe  you  mixed  in  some  written 
narrative,  a short  tale  or  description 
along  with  the  pasted  and  taped' in 
remembrances  ? If  you  did  any  of  this, 
you  already  know  how  to  keep  a 
journal. 

Some  months  ago,  I attended  a 
writers’  seminar  conducted  by  a represen- 
tative of  the  Roger  Tory  Peterson  Institute 
of  Jamestown,  NY.  One  of  the  subjects  the 
speaker  teaches  in  his  regular  program  at 
the  institute  is  how  to  keep  a naturalist’s 
journal.  He  displayed  some  sample  pages 
from  his  own  journal,  and  I was  impressed 
not  only  by  his  neat  handwriting,  so  unlike 
my  own,  but  his  dedication  to  the  task. 
Although  a young  man,  he  had  filled  vol- 
umes with  observations  from  his  days  out- 
doors. 

In  the  true  tradition  of  old-time  natural- 
ists, he  had  sprinkled  his  pages  with  line- 
drawings.  The  illustrations  of  a moth  and  a 
fungus-covered  log,  he  said,  had  been  drawn 
on  the  spot,  out  in  the  wild.  The  speaker 
claimed  he  wasn’t  a natural  artist,  but  said 
he’d  learned  techniques  for  recording  what 
he’d  seen  in  pictures,  supplemented  by 
words.  We  in  the  audience  could  be  trained 
to  do  as  well,  but  first  we  had  to  truly  look 
at  what  we  were  seeing. 


A WRITTEN  JOURNAL  supplements  this 
photo  of  Bob  Steiner's  first  bow-squirrel  — 
taken  before  fluorescent  orange  was 
required  for  small  game  hunting.  Such  a 
record  allows  him  to  easily  recall  the  exact 
circumstances  surrounding  the  memorable 
event. 

The  speaker  then  invited  each  of  us  to 
take  a twig,  weed,  leaf  or  other  natural 
object  he’d  placed  on  a nearby  table  and 
draw  it.  We  were  to  look  only  at  the  item, 
not  at  the  paper.  As  we  traced  the  outline 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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and  details  of  the  object  with  our  eyes,  we 
were  to  move  the  pencil  in  concert,  never 
removing  the  pencd  point  from  the  paper 
surface  and  not  peeking  at  how  we  were 
doing.  We  were  told  not  to  be  too  self- 
conscious  about  the  result. 

The  exercise  would  make  a good  party 
game.  We  laughed  over  our  primitive-look- 
ing pictures,  although  the  objects  were  all 
recognizable  in  the  drawings.  We’d  learned 
that  by  being  forced  to  trace  every  contour 
of  a commonplace  object  with  our  eyes,  we 
saw  intricacies  of  shape,  pattern  and  color 
we’d  never  taken  the  time  to  notice  before. 

1 realized  that  last  year’s  dried  witch  hazel 
twig  and  woody  seed  pods  are  actually  quite 
lovely. 

As  outdoor  writers,  the  message  of  the 
seminar  was  two-fold:  the  value  of  seeing 
the  familiar  in  a fresh,  new  way,  and  the 
worth  of  preserving  those  observations  in  a 
journal  before  that  freshness  fades. 

My  Immediate  Thought 

1 don’t  know  how  many  of  us  took  the 
speaker  up  on  his  suggestion  of  carrying  a 
journal  with  us  during  our  days  afield.  He 
carries  a small,  hardcover,  blank-page  book 
that  fits  in  a big  jacket  pocket  or  a day- 
pack.  My  immediate  thought  as  a hunter 
was  that  there  was  no  way  I was  going  to  he 
writing  in  a journal  when  I was  supposed  to 
be  buck  hunting.  The  deer-of-the-year,  or 
of  a lifetime,  might  give  me  only  a few 
seconds  of  its  time  and  I had  better  be  alert, 
not  with  my  nose  in  a book. 

That  doesn’t  mean  that  you,  or  I,  have 
to  give  up  the  advantages  of  recording  what 
happens  during  our  days  outdoors.  It  just 
means  we’ll  want  to  wait  a bit  before  we 
write  it  down,  until  evening  or  when  we 
return  to  the  car  after  hunting.  Journal 
entries  should  be  made  as  soon  possible 
following  the  event,  while  every  detail  is 
sharp.  Memory  may  not  disappear,  hut  its 
vividness  and  exactness  dull  quickly. 

Without  a written  account,  whole  epi- 
sodes can  drop  from  memory  or  become 
mixed  with  others.  Without  a permanent 


record,  can  you  remember  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  every  deer  you’ve 
taken?  Who  was  with  you,  exactly  where 
you  were,  what  the  weather  was,  what  else 
notable  happened  that  day,  or  that  season? 
Saving  antlers  helps  keep  the  past  near,  but 
isn’t  enough.  What  about  the  does,  not  to 
mention  the  small  game,  you’ve  bagged? 
Once  the  steaks  and  hasenpfeffer’s  gone, 
what’s  left? 

Let’s  consider  an  entry  almost  at  ran- 
dom from  the  Steiners’  journal.  This  is  one 
of  husband’s:  “January  1,  1980.  Hunting 
with  Joe  and  Jake  Tweedle.  Jakey  got  a 
rabbit  on  the  abandoned  railroad  bed  along 
Black  Creek,  then  I tumbled  a grouse  from 
high  overhead  at  Romanofsky’s  farm.  My 
first  flying  grouse!  1 cut  loose  a war-whoop. 

I also  found  an  old  bear-shaped  syrup  bottle 
for  Linda’s  antique  bottle  collection.  1 980 
could  be  a great  year.” 

If  you  can’t  see  the  almost-lost  memo- 
ries captured  by  that  entry  — now  1 4 years 
later,  after  we’ve  moved  across  the  state 
andjakey’s  all  grown  up  — then  you  needn’t 
keep  a journal. 

Our  hunting  journal  allows  us  to  quan- 
tify, not  just  qualify,  our  experiences  afield. 
Do  you  know  how  many  deer  you’ve  taken, 
how  many  bucks,  how  many  does,  and  with 
what?  After  almost  25  seasons  for  me  and 
more  than  30  for  my  husband,  we  can  refer 
to  the  journal  — and  a side-tally  Bob 
keeps  — to  know  the  numbers.  We  don’t 
use  the  totals  as  a brag,  j ust  a personal  count 
and  a showing  of  trends.  Lately  we’ve  taken 
more  bucks  with  bows  and  are  tagging  more 
deer  on  our  out-of-state  trips. 

Our  journal  is  also  real  history,  from  a 
personal  perspective.  We  can  read  our  own 
words  and  corroborate  what  the  Game 
Commission  says  are  statewide  wildlife  and 
habitat  trends.  We  have  records  of  seeing 
large  deer  herds  in  the  northcentral,  20  or 
30  in  a bunch  and  not  a legal  spike  to  be 
seen. 

Farm  country  and  near-city  deer  were 
almost  non-existent.  That  was  in  the  mid 
to  late  ’60s  and  early  70s.  Today,  says  our 
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journal,  we’re  seeing  smaller  groups  of  deer, 
of  better  size  and  bigger  bucks,  and  the 
animals  seem  to  be  everywhere,  especially 
in  broken-woods  country. 

Sold  on  keeping  a journal?  Here  are 
some  tips  for  getting  started.  Buy  a special 
book  that  will  make  you  want  to  write  in  it. 
An  office  supply  or  stationery  store  should 
be  able  to  provide  something  suitable,  or 
ask  them  to  order  one.  A journal  might  be 
a small,  blank-page,  hardcover  book,  as 
used  by  the  Peterson  Institute  naturalist,  or 
a line-ruled  hardcover  record-keeping  book 
which  we  use. 

Look  through  what’s  available  in  the 
stores,  but  do  buy  hardbacked  if  possible,  so 
the  volume  will  last  the  years.  You  could 
use  a spiral-bound  notebook  or  even  a 
loose-leaf  notebook,  but  the  more  serious- 
looking  the  book,  the  more  dedicated  you’ll 
be  to  entering  your  experiences  in  it. 

Pick  a special  time  to  write  in  your 
outdoor  journal.  I suggest  making  it  as 
much  a part  of  the  post-hunting  routine  as 
cleaning  guns,  hanging  up  coats  and  drying 
boots.  When  those  chores  are  done,  get  the 
journal  out  as  a matter  of  rote.  Accustom 
yourself  to  sitting  at  the  desk,  kitchen 
table,  or  a certain  easy  chair  to  enter  the 
events  of  the  day.  Scheduling  helps. 

Remember,  you  aren’t  writing  for  a 
Pulitzer  Prize.  This  isn’t  English  class  and 
no  one’s  going  to  grade  you.  Do  your  best 
for  future  readability,  but  don’t  fret  about 
sentence  structure,  grammar,  even  spell- 
ing. Just  get  it  down,  in  ink.  Pencil  smudges, 
and  the  way  you  phrased  it  first,  when  the 
experience  was  fresh,  is  best. 

Here’s  a sample  that  says  what  it  needs 


to,  without  journalistic  fuss:  “October  21, 
1985:  Bob  took  walk  behind  house. 
Bounced  one  deer  by  first  pine  planting, 
then  bounced  a rackbuck  in  weedfield  be- 
tween there  and  road.  Bounced  at  2 5 yards. 
Then  killed  my  first  squirrel  with  a bow,  at 
10  yards  on  a low  limb.  Used  round  blunt 
with  turkey  stopper  and  flu-flu  arrow.  ’ 

Our  journal  is  just  narrative,  but  you 
may  want  to  paste  in  photos  of  you  and  your 
game,  the  hunting  group,  the  camp,  what- 
ever. Or  tape  in  the  tag  from  last  fall’s 
turkey,  a grouse  tail  feather,  whatever  makes 
the  memory  complete. 

Add  Thoughts  and  Opinions 

We  also  record  nongame  happenings 
like  “August  16,  1991:  Bob  saw  a golden 
eagle  on  the  Allegheny  River  below  the 
mouth  of  East  Sandy  Creek  at  the  islands”; 
“October  29,  1988:  Saw  two  bluebirds  at 
our  birdfeeder”;  “June  10,  1989:  Saw  a red 
fox  pup  with  a small  snake  in  its  mouth 
along  Baker  Road.”  As  you  progress,  you 
might  add  thoughts  and  opinions,  not  just 
the  facts,  and  make  the  journal  diary-like. 

Young  hunters  may  not  immediately 
recognize  the  value  of  a journal.  All  their 
hunting  days  are  so  recent,  they  doubt 
they’ll  everforget.  Yet  it’s  especially  impor- 
tant for  them  to  begin  a record.  They  may 
have  40  or  50  years  of  the  sport  ahead  of 
them.  How  wonderful  for  them  in  the  year 
2044  to  be  able  to  open  their  journal  and 
read  about  the  times  they  had  afield  when 
they  were  14  or  15  years  old.  Not  only  will 
yesterday  seem  alive,  hut  the  recollections 
will  be  guaranteed  true-to-life  — if  they 
are  written  down. 


Cover  painting  by  Denny  Karchner 

WHILE  LATE  August  through  September,  when  the  sounds  of  bugling  bulls  mark  the 
mating  season,  is  the  most  popular  time  for  elk  watching,  January  is  an  important  time  for 
elk  management  and  research.  Nearly  every  January  since  1971,  our  annual  elk  survey  has 
been  conducted  in  the  remote  wooded  mountains  of  Elk  and  Cameron  counties.  And  after 
dropping  to  only  40  some  animals  in  1974,  the  herd  has  grown  and  now  numbers  around  200. 
Thanks  to  these  and  other  efforts,  Pennsylvania’s  elk  are  doing  well,  free  for  everybody  to 
enjoy  at  any  time  throughout  the  year. 
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'leading'  Tracks 


FOR  WILDLIFE  WATCHERS,  winter 
can  be  the  best  of  times,  especially  in 
J anuary , when  its  steady  procession  of  1 - or 
2 -inch  snowfalls  provides  excellent  track- 
ing conditions.  No  matter 


how  empty  the  landscape  ap- 
pears to  be,  the  mosaic  of 
animal  tracks  that  appears  after  each  snow- 
fall assures  me  that  even  in  the  so-called 
“dead  of  winter,”  our  land  is  home  to  a wide 
variety  of  animals. 

I can  also  solve  at  least  a few  mysteries 
when,  after  months  of  wondering  what 
animals  inhabit  the  numerous  burrows  and 
hollow  trees  in  our  woods  and  fields,  the 
thin  blanket  of  snow  reveals  their  identity. 
So  I spend  many  happy  winter  hours  read- 
ing tracks,  discovering  not  only  who  lives 
where  but  what  they  eat  and  where  they  go. 

It  has  taken  me  years  to  sort  out  the 
winter  track  makers,  but  with  the  help  of 
Olaus  J.  Murie’s  A Field  Guide  to  Animal 
Tracks  and  Richard  P.  Smith’s  Anhnal  Tracks 
and  Signs  of  North  America,  I can  now 
identify  most  of  the  tracks  and  other  signs, 
such  as  droppings,  that  I find  along  the  way. 

Some  days  I deliberately  follow  a par- 
ticular set  of  tracks,  but  mostly  my  tracking 
consists  of  noting  the  animal  tracks  and 
signs  I find  as  1 walk.  I see  where  deer  dig  for 
dried  leaves,  grouse  and  turkey  scratch  for 
fallen  wild  grapes,  and  foxes  hunt  for 
meadow  voles. 


By  Marcia  Bonta 


I also  make  new  discoveries.  Last  win- 
ter, when  both  the  wild  fruit  and  nut  crops 
had  failed,  I found  evidence  that  squirrels 
had  been  eating  striped  maple  seeds.  Re- 
mains of  the  seeds  were  scat- 


tered on  the  snow  amid  a litter 
of  squirrel  tracks.  And  I posi- 
tively proved  that  it  was  deer  that  ate 
Hercules’club  bark  because  every  debarked 
tree  was  surrounded  by  deer  tracks. 

Not  all  signs  are  as  easy  to  interpret. 
One  January  day  along  the  Short  Circuit 
Trail  I discovered  wing  marks  and  a scatter- 
ing of  softly  curling,  fluffy  gray  feathers  that 
stretched  for  several  feet  on  the  trail  and 
beneath  the  laurel  shrubs.  The  area  was 
also  covered  with  fox  and  deer  tracks.  My 
best  guess  was  that  the  feathers  were  those 
of  an  immature  owl  caught  by  a red  fox. 

Then  there  are  the  “phantom”  animals, 
those  wild  creatures  I long  to  see  but  which 
reveal  their  presence  only  with  rare 
glimpses  — a few  faint  tracks,  or  infre- 
quent droppings.  In  that  way  I verified  a 
coyote  by  its  scat  and  tracks  after  a brief 
glimpse  of  one  leaping  across  our  access 
road  one  winter  night  several  years  ago. 

Another  “phantom”  animal  here  is  the 
bobcat.  Our  boys  claimed  one  was  in  a tree 
and  actually  spit  at  them  while  they  walked 
back  from  school  along  our  mountain  road. 
That  was  back  in  the  mid-1970s,  and  I 
dismissed  the  sighting  as  a feral  house  cat. 
Still,  over  the  years,  the  boys  continued  to 
insist  it  had  been  a bobcat. 
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Then,  early  in  January  four  years  ago,  I 
caught  a glimpse  of  an  animal  leaping  on  a 
fallen  tree  limb  beside  the  Far  Field  Road. 
It  disappeared  down  the  mountain  before  I 
could  whip  up  my  binoculars  for  a look.  It 
was  the  size  and  color  of  a bobcat  and 
seemed  to  be  tailless.  After  noting  the 
direction  it  had  fled,  I went  home  for  my 
tracking  books. 

With  only  occasional  patches  of  snow 
left  in  the  sheltered  areas,  I knew  I would 
have  trouble  finding  any  hard  evidence. 
But  I retraced  my  steps  back  to  where  I had 
seen  the  animal  and  clambered  down  the 
steep  slope  to  look  for  tracks  in  the  rem- 
nants  of  granular  snow.  Finally,  under- 
neath a network  of  fallen  branches,  I found 
a few  blurred  tracks  that  were  the  right  size 
and  shape  for  a bobcat. 

Since  those  two  sightings,  I have 
found  neither  tracks  nor  droppings  of 
bobcats  or  coyotes  — not  even  last 
winter  when  the  mountain  was  almost 
continuously  snow-covered  for  four 
months. 

But  I did  find  abundant  signs  of 
other  wild  creatures,  especially  one 
mid-January  day  when  I deliberately 
set  out  to  do  some  tracking.  It  was  a 
breezy  morning  with  intermittent  sun- 
shine and  below  freezing  temperatures. 
Such  weather  made  tracking  comfort- 
able while  the  thin  layer  of  icy  snow 
made  it  easy  as  well. 

First  I noted  ruffed  grouse  tracks  cross- 
ing the  Guesthouse  Trail.  Then  I 
followed  a maze  of  turkey  tracks 
along  the  Laurel  Ridge  T rail  from 
the  top  of  the  Guesthouse  Trail 
to  beyond  the  power  line  right- 
of-way  where  they  veered 
down  the  mountain- 
side to  our  neigh-  ------- 

bor’s  farm  in  the 
valley  below. 

Next  I picked  up  opossum 
tracks  farther  along  the  Laurel  Ridge 
Trail.  I followed  them  through  the 
underbrush  for  several  hun- 


dred yards  until  I reached  a large,  hollow 
tree  with  opossum  tracks  around  its  base  — 
my  first  ever  opossum  den  tree. 

Beyond  the  den  tree  I found  fox  tracks 
that  led  me  back  to  Laurel  Ridge  Trail  and 
then  on  to  the  top  of  First  Field.  That  area 
has  always  been  a favorite  fox  meeting 
place  so  I was  not  surprised  to  find  dozens 
of  fox  tracks  going  in  every  direction.  Most 
were  double  tracks,  a sign  that  foxes  were  in 
the  midst  of  courtship. 

The  slight  skunky  odor  I detected  in 
areas  around  small  shrubs  where  the  foxes 
had  been  digging  also 
signified  courtship  ^ 

activity.  I contin-  " ^ 

ued  following  fox  _ ~7.  _T--- 
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tracks  back  along  Sapsucker  Ridge,  criss- 
crossing  under,  over  and  around  fallen  logs 
and  laurel  shrubs,  until  I found  a new-to- 
me  fox  den  at  the  base  of  the  power  line 
right-of-way.  Tracks  led  into  and  out  of  the 
den.  That  day  was  particularly  meaningful 
because  following  the  purposeful  meander- 
ing of  the  wild  animals  took  me  away  from 
my  usual  paths. 

Chance  has  continued  to  play  a part  in 
my  tracking  success.  Eight  days  after  my 
deliberate  tracking  of  opossums  and  foxes, 
1 went  out  for  my  usual  morning  walk. 
There  was  a new  skim  of  snow  on  the  icy 
ground,  and  it  was  a cold  22  degrees  with  a 
strong  wind;  1 kept  to  the  shelter  of  the 
woods  until  1 started  down  the  Far  Field 
Road. 

That  was  when  I spotted  a set  of  enor- 
mous, roundish  tracks  with  well-formed 
toes  coming  up  the  valley  from  Roseberry 
Hollow,  crossing  the  road,  and  heading 
across  First  Field  to  our  20-year-old  plant- 
ing of  Norway  spruce  trees.  Since  it  had 
stopped  snowing  at  dawn,  the  tracks  had  to 
be  fresh.  I also  knew,  even  though  1 had 
never  seen  such  sign  before,  that  they  were 
bear  tracks.  What,  I wondered,  was  a bear 
doing  out  at  this  time  ? Why  wasn’t  it  hiber- 
nating? 

With  only  a little  trepidation,  I followed 
the  tracks  into  the  dense  spruces,  certain  I 


would  find  a bear  bedded  down  there  and 
knowing  that  I would  see  it  only  at  the  last 
minute.  Instead,  the  tracks  continued 
through  the  spruce  grove,  across  the  top  of 
First  Field  and  into  Sapsucker  Ridge  woods. 
Eventually,  after  wandering  up  and  down 
the  hillside,  they  led  straight  to  an  up- 
rooted tree  with  a smallish  hole  beneath, 
an  ideal  den  site,  I thought.  I circled  the 
area,  cautiously,  but  once  again  1 was  fooled. 
Those  tracks  continued  on  the  other  side  of 
the  root  ball. 

On  I went,  at  first  following  them  as 
they  continued  though  Sapsucker  Woods 
halfway  between  the  ridgetop  and  First 
Field.  Then  they  went  up  and  down  the 
ridge,  across  the  power  line  right-of-way 
and  along  the  woods’  edge  above  First 
Field.  Had  we  looked  out  our  kitchen  win- 
dow at  sunrise,  we  might  have  seen  the 
bear. 

Sapsucker  Ridge  has  a southern  expo- 
sure, so  as  the  morning  warmed,  the  snow 
began  to  melt.  This  made  tracking  more 
difficult  because  there  were  patches  of  open 
ground  between  the  snow  patches.  But 
once  the  bear  entered  a snowy  patch  of 
woods,  its  tracks  were  again  easy  to  follow. 

Several  times  the  bear  climbed  down 
the  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  heading  for  the  large  crawl  space  under 
a derelict  house,  a place  that  had  struck  me 
more  than  once  as  an  ideal  bear  denning 
spot.  But  as  the  tracks  neared  the  house 
they  veered  once  again  toward  the  ridge 
and  a recent  clearcut. 

By  then  1 had  been  tracking  the  bear  for 
a couple  hours,  so  1 took  time  out  to  go 
home,  eat  a snack  and  get  my  husband  to 
come  along,  armed  with  his  camera.  The 
tracks  went  about  halfway  up  the  clearcut 
ridge,  over,  under  and  along  fallen  debris 
until  they  reached  what  again  looked  to  me 
like  an  ideal  den  site  — a huge  hollow  log 
swathed  in  grapevines  with  a large  hole 
beneath. 

Yet  we  could  find  no  tracks  into  the  hole 
and,  in  fact,  lost  the  tracks  completely  on 
the  mostly  bare  ridge.  In  desperation  we 
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climbed  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  where 
there  was  more  snow,  hoping  to  pick  up  the 
tracks  as  they  crossed  the  logging  road,  but 
we  found  nothing.  Exhausted  by  then,  we 
decided  to  give  up  the  search  and  go  home 
for  lunch. 

Our  son  David  listened  carefully  to  my 
tale  of  bear-tracking  over  the  lunch  table. 
Then  he  went  out  to  retrace  our  steps.  He 
picked  up  the  faint  remains  of  our  tracks  in 
the  clearcut  and  realized  that  the  bear  had 
doubled  back  on  its  tracks.  Discovering  the 
bear’s  trail  farther  down  the  ridge,  he  fi- 
nally tracked  it  to  a ravine  still  filled  with 
logging  debris.  There  he  found  a full-size 
bear  sleeping  on  top  of  the  snow.  The  bear 
leaped  up  and  ran  off  just  as  David  ap- 
proached, but  he  was  thrilled  by  his  close 
encounter  with  the  first  bear  he  had  ever 
seen  on  the  mountain. 

Because  in  late  January  most  adult  fe- 


male black  bears  are  either  having  cubs  or 
denning  with  their  cubs  from  the  year 
before,  the  bear  we  had  tracked  was  prob- 
ably a male.  Had  he  been  disturbed  in  a 
valley  den  site  and  come  up  the  mountain 
to  look  for  a better  place  to  sleep  out  the 
winter,  or  was  he  merely  restless? 

What  had  induced  him  to  venture  out 
on  such  a cold,  windy  day?  Certainly  not 
food.  Black  bears  neither  eat  nor  defecate 
during  the  winter,  although  I did  find  three 
places  in  the  snow  where  he  had  been 
digging.  On  the  other  hand,  I found  no 
droppings. 

My  bear  tracking  experience  had  left  me 
with  more  questions  than  answers,  a nor- 
mal situation  when  dealing  with  wildlife. 
But  such  questions  and  the  possibilities  of 
answers  keep  me  outside  in  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  especially  when  there  is  good 
snow  for  tracking. 


Fun  Games 

The  Eagle’s  Way 

By  Connie  Mertz 

Place  an  “F”  beside  the  three  statements  that  are  false,  and  then  change  the 
underlined  portion  to  make  the  statement  correct. 

1 . The  bald  eagle  remains  an  endangered  species  despite  its  comeback. 

2.  Bald  eagles  can  live  up  to  30  years  in  the  wild. 

3.  Bald  eagles  are  so-named  because  they  have  no  feathers  on  their  heads. 

4.  The  eyesight  of  a bald  eagle  is  five  to  six  times  better  than  a human  s. 
5.  A bald  eagle  nest  is  called  a lyrie. 

6.  The  pesticide  DDT  is  responsible  for  the  thinning  of  egg  shells. 

7.  The  bald  eagle  was  selected  as  our  national  symbol  in  the  late  18th 

century. 

8.  Because  most  nesting  pairs  return  and  add  nesting  materials  to  the  same 

nest  each  year,  nests  can  weigh  up  to  two  tons. 

9.  A bald  eagle  relies  on  its  strong  beak  to  grasp  and  carry  its  prey. 

10.  Fish  comprise  60  to  90  percent  of  the  bald  eagle’s  diet. 

answers  on  p.  64 
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Electronic 

Hunting 

T'HUNK!  clatter. 

How  many  of  us  have  heard  those  sick- 
ening  sounds  when  a broadhead  intended 
for  a deer  bounced  off  a sapling  and  rattled 
off  other  saplings,  trees,  brush  or  rocks?  But 
this  time  the  sounds  came  from  an  arrow 
that  found  its  target  — a big  buck  — 20 
yards  away. 

What  was  different  about  this  buck  was 
that  it  was  ambling  across  a 9x1 2 Toot 
video  screen  in  a new  archery  facility  run  by 
Dick  and  Tina  Sutton  in  Columbia  County. 
It  is  the  third  such  video  archery  range  in 
the  state;  there  are  probably  80  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Known  as  Dart  Interactive  Video  Sys- 
tem, it  creates  — all  inside  a building  — 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  hunting  field. 
The  system  is  the  brainchild  of  Peter  J. 
Dart,  president  of  Dart  International  in 
Englewood,  CO. 

Sutton  saw  the  setup  at  an  archery  trade 
show  in  1 992  and,  realizing  its  potential,  he 
and  Tina  made  arrangements  to  have  the 
device  installed  at  their  facility.  Since  last 


Peer 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


July,  despite  a semi-remote  location  five 
miles  north  of  Benton,  archers  have  been 
beating  a trail  to  Dick  Sutton  Taxidermy 
and  Archery  Pro  Shop. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  four  million 
archers  in  this  country,  and  half  of  them 
hunt.  Pennsylvania  has  more  than  300,000 
bowhunters.  Consequently,  much  of  ar- 
chery today  is  aimed  at  people  who  com- 
bine the  challenge  of  shooting  the  bow 
with  the  thrill  of  the  chase.  And,  although 
it’s  possible  to  hunt  wild  game,  particularly 
deer,  throughout  much  of  the  country,  not 
everybody  gets  as  many  opportunities  as 
they  may  like. 

The  Dart  Interactive  Video  System 
makes  it  possible  to  “hunt”  anywhere  and 
anytime  the  system  can  be  set  up. 


FROM  THE  BOWSTRING 
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PERHAPS  the  next  best  thing 
to  actually  being  out  in  the 
field,  the  Dart  Interactive  Video 
system  uses  video  and 
computer  technology  to 
recreate  the  thrills  and 
challenges  associated  with 
archery  hunting. 

The  video  range  is  a car- 
peted tunnel  with  a video 
screen  at  one  end  and  space  at 
the  other  for  up  to  six  archers 
to  shoot  side  by  side.  Only  four 
can  be  accommodated  during 
competition. 

The  screen  itself  is  a white,  woven  tex- 
tured material  backed  by  a rubber  mat. 
Designed  to  take  the  punishment  of  re- 
peated hits  from  arrows  traveling  up  to  300 
feet  per  second,  tests  have  shown  the  tar- 
gets are  still  usable  after  three  years  of 
heavy  use.  The  rubber  backing  also  serves 
as  the  butt  for  arrows.  The  arrows  bounce 
off  it  and  onto  the  protective  carpeting. 
Because  the  shots  may  appear  at  any  part  of 
the  screen,  no  one  part  of  it  receives  most 
of  the  pounding. 

Arrowheads  are  specially  designed  metal 
blunts.  Behind  the  arrowhead  is  a tapered, 
reflective  surface.  When  the  head  hits  the 
mat,  infrared  light  bounces  off  the  reflec- 
tive surface,  and  the  reflection  is  inter- 
preted by  a special  projector.  The  projector 
places  an  image  on  the  animal  (or  anything 
in  the  video  background)  as  the  animal  is 
frozen  in  the  position  at  which  the  shot  was 
made. 

If  the  hit  is  considered  a nearly  perfect 
killing  shot,  the  target  image  shows  a red 
center.  “Score:  10  Points!”  is  then  pro- 
jected above  the  target  animal.  Near  hits 
score  five  points,  and  the  target  image 
shows  red  in  the  outer  ring.  For  shots  out  of 
the  kill  area,  the  shooter  receives  a zero. 

If  the  system  decides  the  shot  shouldn’t 
have  been  taken,  the  archer  also  gets  a zero. 
For  example,  if  one  animal  is  in  front  of 
another,  or  intervening  brush  could  cause 
deflection  of  the  arrow,  the  bowman  gets  a 


zero  for  taking  the  shot.  The  same  holds 
true  if  the  archer  fails  to  take  a good  shot 
that  is  presented. 

Up  to  the  exact  moment  that  the  blunt 
head  hits  the  screen,  the  target  animal 
performs  exactly  as  it  did  when  its  video 
was  taken.  It  is  up  to  the  archer  to  choose 
the  right  moment  to  take  the  shot  and  to 
hit  the  target.  Aside  from  the  shooting 
challenge  it  provides,  the  system  is  in- 
tended to  encourage  hunters  to  take  only 
those  shots  likely  to  provide  a quick  kill. 

Special  Heads 

Sutton  loans  out  the  special  blunt  heads 
for  range  use,  and  the  arrowhead’s  threaded 
shaft  fits  conventional  arrow  inserts  — al- 
lowing the  archer  to  use  his  own  arrows. 
Shooters  can  choose  from  100-  or  1 25- 
grain  heads.  The  flat  surface  has  little  effect 
on  arrow  accuracy  at  the  60-foot  distance. 
These  heads  are  not  intended  for  any  other 
purpose. 

When  the  range  is  in  full  operation, 
three  machines  are  employed.  A program- 
mable printer  keeps  track  of  individual 
scores  and  spits  out  a score  sheet  to  each 
participant  at  the  end  of  a round.  A com- 
puter monitor  keeps  the  system  operator 
apprised  of  information  directed  to  the 
system. 

A central  computer  handles  the  pro- 
gram and  is  tied  in  to  all  the  equipment. 
Images  originate  from  a laser  disc  and  are 
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sent  to  the  projector.  Each  disc  has  60 
different  scenarios  of  wild  animals  filmed 
in  natural  settings  under  natural  condi- 
tions. 

The  video  projector  and  other  down- 
range  equipment,  which  are  covered  for 
protection,  do  not  interfere  with  shooting. 
If  an  arrow  does  hit  what  has  been  dubbed 
“the  Rock,”  the  shaft  will  usually  shatter, 
but  there  is  no  danger  to  participants  or 
spectators.  Only  one  archer  at  Sutton’s  has 
hit  the  rock  so  far,  and  he  made  no  com- 
plaint — he  was  probably  too  embarrassed. 

When  arrows  bounce  off  the  target  they 


fall  undamaged  to  the  carpeted  floor.  They 
are  then  gathered  by  their  owners  after 
what  is  known  as  a set,  or  an  end,  of  six 
arrows.  A full  round  consists  of  30  arrows, 
with  the  still  locally  elusive  300  as  a perfect 
score.  The  blackened  tunnel  is  lighted  after 
each  set  so  archers  can  recover  their  ar- 
rows. 

Regardless  of  how  many  are  shooting, 
the  computer  that  operates  the  system  pre- 
sents continuous  targets  for  each  partici- 
pant. After  each  target  disappears,  the 
screen  warns,  “Next  scenario  coming  up,” 
and  a new  one  shortly  appears.  Once  the 
system  is  activated,  close  attention  is 
required  to  avoid  failure  to  take  an 
available  shot. 

Although  the  distance  from  ar- 
chers to  each  target  is  exactly  the 
same,  size  of  the  animals  determines 
the  simulated  distance.  A deer,  pro- 
jected on  the  screen  at  20  yards,  will 
be  considerably  smaller  at  farther 
distances.  Consequently,  the  “kill” 
zone  will  be  comparably  smaller.  The 
archer  still  sets  his  shot  for  20  yards. 

Shooters  can’t  anticipate  which 
target  they’ll  get  because  the  sequence 
is  constantly  varied.  Not  that  any- 
one would  want  to  know  what  the 
next  shot  would  be  — that’s  the  fun 
of  the  system. 

Archers  can  shoot  for  a half-hour 
or  a full  hour.  Targets  are  continu- 
ally shown,  so  there  are  no  delays  — 
except  to  recover  arrows  after  a set. 
Fees  are  based  on  the  number  par- 
ticipating: a single  shooter  pays  $12 
an  hour;  if  a full  six  are  on  the  line  to 
shoot  for  an  hour,  the  cost  is  $5.50 
per  person.  For  formal  competition, 
when  scores  are  electronically  calcu- 
lated and  each  shooter  is  presented 
with  30  targets,  the  charge  is  $6. 

Sutton  started  off  with  two  laser 
discs.  One  shows  animals  common 
to  Pennsylvania:  white-tailed  deer, 
black  bears  and  turkeys.  The  other 
disc  features  animals  common  to 


TINA  SUTTON,  above,  monitors  the  shoots  from 
a computer  console.  Bill  Sutton,  far  right,  points 
out  projectors,  which  are  protected  by  "The  Rock." 
Up  to  six  archers  can  be  accommodated  at  a time, 
four  during  formal  competition. 
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WHEN  SHOOTING  the  course, 
archers  use  their  own  arrows,  but 
equipped  with  special  flat-head 
blunts  available  at  the  range  and 
made  to  fit  any  arrowhead  insert. 

western  states:  mule  deer,  elk  and 
sheep.  No  two  are  alike,  and  each 
shooting  situation  is  different. 

The  supplier  provides  two  new 
discs  every  three  months.  These  may 
provide  targets  from  balloons,  aster- 
oids and  other  novelties,  intended 
for  youngsters  but  popular  with  all 
archers,  as  well  as  exotic  wildlife  in  such 
faraway  places  such  as  Alaska  and  Africa. 

More  electronic  archery  systems  are 
being  developed  all  the  time,  although  I 
think  it’s  unlikely  that  any  can  improve  on 
the  Dart  System.  Of  course,  before  advent 
of  the  compound  bow  people  thought  the 
recurve  was  the  pinnacle  of  bow  develop- 
ment. 

With  today’s  systems,  it’s  possible  to 
take  bowhunting  into  the  center  of  metro- 


politan areas  and  transport  adventuresome 
city  dwellers  into  the  wide,  open  spaces  — 
all  within  walking  distance  of  their  apart- 
ments. 

Sutton’s  establishment  is  located  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Camp  Lavigne  Road, 
D/2  miles  north  between  Routes  487  and 
118  in  Columbia  County.  He  may  be 
reached  by  writing  R.R.  2,  Box  293,  Benton, 
PA  17814-  Shooting  times  can  he  reserved, 
and  the  range  also  serves  walk-ins. 
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A PROGRESSIVE  PRESS  is  a useful  tool  for  the  shooter  who  needs  or  wants  to  load  relatively 
large  quantities  of  ammo  in  a short  amount  of  time.  In  this  and  next  month's  column,  Lewis 
offers  a brief  look  at  four  popular  progressive  presses  on  the  market 


Progressive  Presses 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


BACK  IN  THE  ’50s,  in  my  small  reload- 
ing shop,  I had  a Herter’s  Model  234 
turret  press.  “That’s  pretty  nifty,”  a shoot- 
ing friend  said  as  he  examined  it.  “The 
turret  holds  six  dies  (3  sets  of  rifle  dies). 
Sure  beats  changing  dies  for  every  opera- 
tion like  I have  to  in  mine;  this  press  is 
really  progressive.” 

While  my  friend  was  right  that  the  press 
was  innovative,  a truly  “progressive”  press 
was  years  down  the  road.  The  progressive 
press  for  metallic  cartridges  has  become  a 
complete  reloading  machine.  Over  the  past 
few  years  I’ve  tested  four  such  presses:  Dillon 
XL650,  Hornady  Pro-Jector,  Lee 
Loadmaster  and  the  RCBS  AmmoMaster. 


I know  there’s  a lot  of  interest  in  these 
outfits,  and  I’m  also  aware  there  is  some 
concern  about  their  reliability. 

In  this  column  and  the  next,  I will 
evaluate  these  four  presses  — not  on  a com- 
parative basis,  but  simply  how  each  one 
functions.  I hope  to  answer  questions  and 
also  defuse  suspicions  about  progressive 
presses. 
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The  Dillon  XL650  is  basically  an  “O” 
frame  press.  It  is  a fully  progressive,  five- 
station  reloader.  The  frame  is  heavy  cast 
iron  that  literally  eliminates  any  “give”  or 
“stretching”  when  ful  l length  resizing.  Com- 
pletely set  up,  including  the  optional  case 
feeder,  it  weighs  close  to  50  pounds. 

The  XL650  has  a five-station  shell  head; 
it  auto  indexes,  counts,  ejects  and  collects 
loaded  rounds.  It  uses  standard  7/8x14  re- 
loading dies  and  can  handle  literally  all 
rifle  and  handgun  shells.  Some  of  its  fea- 
tures include  rotary  priming,  powder  charg- 
ing, primer  early  warning  system,  and  failsafe 
powder  system.  Optional  are  a powder 
checking  system,  shell  counter  and  case 
feeder. 

Many  reloaders  don’t  trust  progressive 
presses  because,  historically,  as  case  after 
case  made  the  rounds  through  the  stations, 
there  was  no  way  to  tell  whether  a case  had 
been  properly  charged.  Dillon’s  powder 
dispensing  and  checking  systems  guaran- 
tee accurate  powder  charges  in  every  case. 

An  empty  case  must  go  into  the  powder 
measure  to  activate  it.  This  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  dropping  a powder  charge  if 


no  case  is  under  the  powder  measure  to 
receive  it.  As  the  shell  goes  into  the  powder 
measure  die,  it  pushes  the  powder  charge 
bar  horizontally,  allowing  the  powder  charge 
to  drop  into  the  empty  case.  Two  strong 
springs  pull  the  charge  bar  back  to  its 
original  position  to  pick  up  a fresh  charge. 

If  the  bar  sticks,  a failsafe  rod  attached  to 
the  charge  bar  mechanism  and  the  shell 
plate  pulls  the  bar  back  as  the  press  handle 
is  raised.  There  is  little  chance  for  malfunc- 
tion. 

The  optional  powder  checking  system 
incorporates  a battery-operated  alarm  that 
sounds  if  no  powder  or  the  wrong  amount 
of  powder  is  in  the  case.  To  adjust  the 
powder  checker,  an  exact  powder  charge  is 
put  in  a primed  case  and  shoved  into  the 
powder  checker  die.  The  die  comes  with 
three  sliding  rods  for  various  calibers.  The 
rods  are  threaded  on  the  other  end  to 
accept  a two-inch  long  adjustable  nut. 

Alarm  Sounds 

The  adjustable  nut  screws  onto  the  rod 
and  has  a groove  cut  around  it.  The  alarm 
box  has  a plunger  type  contact  pin  that  fits 
into  the  groove  when  the  proper  powder 
charge  is  in  the  case.  When  the  filled  case 
is  almost  completely  inserted  into  the  pow- 
der checking  die,  the  alarm  box  is  pushed 
toward  the  powder  checking  nut.  If  the 
powder  charge  is  correct,  the  contact  pin 
goes  into  the  groove  and  no  alarm  sounds. 
Too  much  or  too  little  powder  allows  the 
contact  pin  to  be  depressed  against  the  side 
of  the  nut  and  the  alarm  goes  off. 

With  Reloader  7 Ball  powder,  it  took 
about  one  grain  either  high  or  low  to  acti- 
vate the  alarm.  This  may  vary  with  other 
powders  and  cases. 

When  the  primer  tube  is  filled,  a long 
plastic  rod  with  a thick  plastic  washer  on 
top  is  inserted  through  the  alarm  switch 
and  into  the  primer  tube.  As  the  primers 

NOT  TRULY  progressive  by  today's 
standards,  the  old  Herter's  Turret  press  was 
considered  progressive  back  in  the  '50s. 
The  turret  holds  three  sets  of  rifle  dies. 
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are  used,  the  rod  drops.  When  the  tube  is 
empty,  the  washer  on  top  of  the  rod  pulls 
down  on  the  alarm  switch  and  sets  off  the 
alarm. 

The  electrically  operated  case  feeder  is 
mounted  on  a post  above  the  press.  With 
the  proper  shell  plate  ( in  my  case  the  small 
rifle  plate  for  .223),  lubed  empty  cases  are 
dumped  into  the  bowl  (feeder  bowl  holds 
500  pistol  cases  or  350  .223  cases)  and  the 
operating  switch  is  turned  on. 

The  revolving  shell  plate  dumps  emp- 
ties one  by  one,  shell  head  first,  into  a clear 
plastic  feed  tube.  When  the  tube  is  filled,  a 
micro  switch  in  the  top  of  the  feed  tube 
shuts  off  the  unit.  When  the  handle  is 
pulled  down,  an  empty  case  drops  into  the 
case  feed  ramp  on  the  platform.  As  the 
handle  is  raised,  the  case  insert  slide  trans- 
ports  the  case  into  the  shell  plate.  When 
the  top  case  moves  past  the  micro  switch, 
the  feeder  is  automatically  turned  on. 

With  the  rotary  primer  system  filled  and 


a box  of  bullets  by  the  left  hand,  it’s  nothing 
more  than  pulling  the  handle  and  placing 
a bullet  on  top  of  a case  under  the  seating 
die.  Everything  else  is  automatic.  Using  an 
even  rhythm  a person  can  produce  hun- 
dreds of  shells  per  hour. 

1 have  to  touch  on  the  electric  Dillon 
Rapid  T rim  1 200B  Case  T rimmer.  It  screws 
into  any  standard  reloading  press  and  is 
used  in  conjunction  with  a modif  ied  resizing 
die.  While  a case  is  being  sized,  a 1/4- 
horsepower  electric  motor  driving  a car- 
bide cutter  trims  the  case. 

Chips  are  drawn  off  through  a vacuum 
manifold  that  clamps  to  the  outside  of  the 
die  (vacuum  cleaner  not  included  with 
trimmer).  Using  the  case  feeder,  I averaged 
22  trimmed  cases  per  minute  on  the  XL650, 
but  I wasn’t  trying  for  speed. 

The  case  is  not  decapped  in  the  trimmer’s 
sizing  die,  but  since  it  is  resized,  it’s  much 
easier  to  push  into  a full  length  sizing/ 
decapping  die,  especially  on  progressive 
presses. 

Homady’s  Pro-Jector  progressive 
reloading  press  is  a five-station  die 
head  capable  of  reloading  most  types 
of  centerfire  handgun  and  rifle  car- 
tridges. This  setup  operates  on  a two- 
inch  cylindrical  carriage. 

The  carriage  houses  a drive  shaft 
attached  to  the  platen  (shell  plate) 
on  the  upper  end  and  the  index  wheel 
on  the  lower.  With  the  Pro-Jector’s 
compound  leverage,  it  doesn’t  re- 
quire much  effort  to  operate.  Also,  it 
features  automatic  priming,  Auto 
Powder  Drop  and  self- indexing. 

The  Pro-J  ector  has  a high  strength, 
lightweight,  angled  aluminum  alloy 

JOHN  NOVAK,  left,  fills  the  Dillon 
XL650  cartridge  feeder  bowl.  This 
presscan  handleall  rifle  and  handgun 
shells.  Rotary  priming,  powder 
charging  and  failsafe  powder  system 
are  some  of  its  features.  Lewis,  right, 
uses  the  electric  case  trimmer.  Note 
vacuum  hose  set  up  to  clean  shavings 
from  trimmer  manifold. 
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frame  to  increase  easy  access  and  visibility 
while  providing  extra  durability.  It  includes 
a Power-Pac  compound  linkage  system  to 
reduce  operating  effort. 

After  the  initial  start  up,  it  produces  a 
loaded  round  with  every  pull  of  the  handle. 

J ust  place  an  empty  lubed  case  in  the  platen, 
start  a bullet  under  the  seating  die  and  pull 
the  handle.  Everything  else  is  done  auto- 
matically. 

The  Projector’s  strength,  durability  and 
hands-off  features,  coupled  with  speed  and 
ease  of  operation,  make  it  an  ideal  invest- 
ment. This  machine  is  not  just  for  the 
serious  handloader;  any  shooter  who  wants 
to  load  his  own  will  be  well-suited  with  it. 
Changing  dies  and  setting  up  for  a new 
cartridge  takes  hut  a few  minutes. 

As  with  all  progressive  presses,  a smooth 
rhythm  must  be  maintained  to  get  the 
benefits  the  progressive  press  has  to  offer. 
It’s  not  a matter  of  being  a mechanic  or 
even  a longtime  handloader  — it’s  simply 
learning  to  pay  attention  to  every  detail. 

For  somebody  just  starting  out,  I think 
it’s  often  best  to  load  just  one  round  at  a 


time  until  the  nomenclature  and  operating 
procedures  are  learned.  Progressive  presses 
are  far  more  complex  than  a single-stage 
press  or  even  the  old  Herter’s  turret  press  I 
still  use. 

Because  they  are  more  sophisticated 
and  do  a series  of  operations  simultaneously, 
more  things  can  go  wrong.  That’s  a simple 
fact,  not  a fault  or  criticism  of  these  ma- 
chines. The  operator  must  maintain  qual- 
ity control.  The  instant  there  is  a jam  or 
something  doesn’t  feel  right,  stop.  Find  the 
problem:  Don’t  try  to  muscle  through  it. 

Today’s  Presses 

Today’s  presses  are  made  to  work  easily 
and  smoothly.  Simply  pull  the  handle  firmly 
and  evenly,  being  sure  to  make  a complete 
stroke  down  and  up.  Pushing  or  pulling 
harder  at  the  end  of  a stroke  is  pointless. 
Once  the  handle  is  at  the  end  of  travel, 
everything  that  is  supposed  to  have  hap- 
pened, has. 

Pulling  or  pushing  harder  than  neces- 
sary or  slamming  the  handle  has  bad  side 
effects;  it  can  break  parts  or  interfere  with 
the  proper  operation  of  the  press. 
Just  use  a firm,  smooth  stroke,  and 
the  press  will  do  the  rest. 

Each  press  has  its  own  idiosyncra- 
sies. No  two  work  exactly  alike.  It 
takes  time  to  learn  what  might  be 
called  the  “temperament”  of  the  press. 
Above  all  else,  study  the  instruction 
manual  before  installing  the  press. 
Read  the  operating  instructions  sev- 
eral times  before  beginning  to  load. 
I’ve  been  reloading  for  40  years,  but 
I referred  to  each  press’s  operating 
instructions  constantly  as  I performed 
various  operations. 

The  modern  progressive  reload- 
ing press  is  dependable,  durable  and 
capable  of  high  productivity  as  long 
as  the  user  is  careful,  cautious  and 
diligent.  It’s  that  simple. 

Next  month  I’ll  cover  the  Fee 
Foadmaster  and  the  RCBS 
AmmoMaster. 
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A coalition  of  animal  rights  groups 
has  begun  a petition  drive  in 
Massachusetts  that  would  outlaw 
hunting,  trapping  and  fishing  in  the 
state,  Outdoor  Life  reports.  If  the 
coalition  is  successful  in  gaining  the 
required  number  of  signatures, 
Massachusetts  citizens  could  be  asked  to 
vote  on  a referendum  in  November’s 
elections  that  would  ban  activities  that 
in  any  way  disturb  wildlife  or  the 
environment. 

L.L.  Bean , the  mail  order  and  retail 
store  in  Freeport,  ME,  won  last  year’s 
Robert  Rodale  Environmental 
Achievement  Award  for  reducing  its 
waste  and  for  using  recycled  and 
recyclable  materials.  The  company 
donated  the  $5,000  in  prize  money  to 
the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference  for 
the  organization’s  grants-to-clubs 
program. 

Ecologists  in  northern  England  are 
planning  a “forest  of  the  dead”  where 
corpses  will  be  buried  under  trees  to  help 
richen  the  soil,  according  to  Audubon.  A 
microbiologist  involved  in  the  project 
said  it  avoids  “wasting  people  in 
crematoriums  or  cemeteries.”  People 
who  want  to  take  part  in  the  project  can 
pick  out  in  advance  the  trees  under 
which  they’ll  be  buried. 


A University  of  Wisconsin-Lacrosse 
study  of  more  than  1 ,000  high  school-age 
hunters  found  that  three-quarters  of 
them  experienced  a hunting  accident 
after  graduating  from  hunter  education 
training.  About  one  in  five  reported 
having  an  accidental  firearms  discharge; 
of  those,  the  largest  number  of 
respondents  (21  percent)  said  they’d 
accidentally  pulled  the  trigger.  One  in 
four  hunter-ed  graduates  surveyed  said 
they’d  been  with  a companion  who’d  had 
an  accidental  discharge. 

The  arctic  peregrine,  a northern 
subspecies  of  the  peregrine  falcon,  may 
be  removed  from  the  endangered  and 
threatened  species  list.  Peregrine 
populations  in  arctic  areas  of  Alaska, 
Canada  and  Qreenland  have  improved 
to  the  point  that  the  U.S.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service  is  considering  the 
reclassification. 

Vermont’s  first  moose  hunt  in  nearly 
100  years  brought  a harvest  of  25 
animals,  a higher  than  expected  take. 
Thirty  permits  were  issued  for  the 
October  season.  Fifteen  of  the  moose 
taken  were  bulls  and  the  rest  cows.  The 
largest  weighed  848  pounds  and  had  an 
antler  spread  of  5 1 inches. 

For  only  the  second  time  in  77  years, 
sandhill  cranes  have  successfully  nested 
in  North  Dakota.  Last  summer  a pair 
with  one  young  were  seen  on  a wildlife 
refuge.  It  was  the  first  observation  since 
1973;  prior  to  that  the  birds  hadn’t 
been  seen  there  since  1916.  Sandhill 
cranes  commonly  nested  in  the  state 
before  the  late  1800s,  but  habitat 
destruction,  unregulated  shooting  and 
the  taking  of  eggs  eliminated  the  crane 
as  a breeding  bird  in  the  state. 


Answers:  Those  false  are  3 (white),  5 
(aerie)  and  9 (talons). 
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WATERFOWL  STAMP 


“Dawdling  Dabblers’’ 


Conservation 


Each  year  the 
Commission 
offers  for  sale  a 
voluntary  water- 
fowl  conservation 
stamp.  Profits 
from  these  sales 
are  used  for 
wetland  acquisi- 
tion, habitat 
development  and 
waterfowl-related 
a pair  of  northern 


education  programs.This  year’s  design  features 
shovelers  by  York  artist  Glen  Reichard. 


CollectorValue 


The  stamps  have  great  collector  value  because  editions  are  avail- 
able for  a limited  time  only;  stamps  remaining  after  two  years  are 
destroyed.The  1991  stamp  will  be  destroyed  after  Dec.  31. 


Cost 


Stamps  cost  $5.50  each,  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four  and  $55  for 
a full  sheet  of  10. When  you  purchase  five  or  more  full  sheets  (any 
available  editions),  the  price  drops  to  $40  per  sheet.  Prices  in- 
clude delivery.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6 percent  sales  tax. 


Waterfowl  conservation  stamps  are  available  at  all  Commission 
offices  and  wildlife  management  areas,  and  at  participating 
license  issuing  agents  and  stamp  dealers.  Limited  edition  signed 
prints  are  available  from  art  dealers  and  galleries. 


Books 


The  Shooter's  Corner  by  Don  Lewis  is 
a 449-page  hardcover  detailing  nearly 
every  facet  of  the  shooting  sports. 

Price:  $15 


Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 
state's  official  tophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price:  $10 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
214-page  hardcover  by  fames 
and  Lillian  Wakeley,  details 
birds  most  commonly  found 
here,  plus  information  on 
their  biology  and  behavior. 

Price:  $10 


Mammals  of  Pennsylva- 
nia by  J.  Kenneth  Doutt 
et  al  profiles  the  state's 
mammals  — from  voles 
and  shrews  to  bear  and 
deer  — along  with  their 
roles  in  state  history 
Price:  $4 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a compila- 
tion of  Game  News  columns 
written  arid  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and  naturalist,  the 
late  Ned  Smith. 

Price:  $4 

Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a collection  of  nearly  200 
recipes  for  cooking  popular,  and 
not  so  popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4 

All  prices  include  handling  and  postage.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6 percent  sales 
tax.  Make  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Be  sure  to 
ask  for  a complete  list  of  the  agency's  paid  and  free  publications. 
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mammals  of  the  mountain 
(from  Set  No.  2) 


Bird  & Mammal  Charts 

The  Game  Commission’s  ever  popular 
bird  and  mammal  charts  are  perfect 
for  homes,  classrooms,  camps  — 
just  about  anywhere.  Created  by 
internationally  renowned  artist  Ned 
Smith,  these  charts  feature  the 
state’s  most  common  mammal  and 
bird  species  — 179  in  all. 


Charts  are  grouped  into  sets;  Sets  No.  1 and  No.  2 each 
contain  four  20"x30"  charts  and  are  particularly  useful 
for  classrooms. 


Set  No.  1 features  winter  birds,  marsh 
and  water  birds,  waterfowl,  and  birds 
of  prey.  Price:  $6 

Set  No.  2 depicts  mammals  of  farm 
and  woodlot,  mammals  of  the  moun- 
tain, birds  of  the  forest,  and  birds  of 
field  and  garden.  Price:  $6 

Set  No.  3 includes  all  eight  charts, 
each  11"x14"  in  size.  Price:  $5 

The  charts  are  sold  only  in  sets,  not 
individually.  Prices  include  delivery. 


Send  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
1711 0-9797.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6 percent  sales  tax.  Be  sure  to  ask 
for  a complete  list  of  the  agency’s  sale  items  and  free  publications. 
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Editorial 


They  Were  Right 

THE  SHOOTINGS  of  commuters  on  Long  Island  last  December  predictably 
brought  a chorus  call  for  additional  restrictions  on  firearms  ownership.  The 
tragic  incident  followed  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  passage  and  signing  of  the  Brady 
bill.  For  those  who  may  have  forgotten,  the  Brady  hill  mandated  a national  five-day 
waiting  period  for  the  purchase  of  a handgun;  it  was  a hill  long  sought  by  anti-gunners 

and  their  friends  in  the  media. 

The  Long  Island  killings  were  committed  by  a man  armed  with  a semi-automatic 
handgun  he  bought  in  California,  which  has  a 1 5-day  waiting  period  for  such  pur- 
chases. He  hoarded  the  train  in  New  York  City,  where  since  1911  the  Sullivan  Law 

has  banned  the  possession  of  handguns. 

Despite  those  two  laws,  six  people  were  shot  to  death. 

Nevertheless,  within  48  hours  Sarah  Brady,  the  White  House  and  the  American 
Medical  Association  began  calling  for  more  restrictions:  increased  fees  for  licensing 
firearms  dealers,  increased  taxes  on  guns  and  ammunition,  and  a national  registration 
of  gun  owners.  If  that  last  one  sounds  familiar,  it  should.  The  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion has  for  years  been  saying  national  registration  is  one  of  the  ultimate  goals  of  the 

anti-gun  community.  A , „ . „ 

I’ve  heard  many  gun  owners  say  they’re  turned  off  by  NRA  s no  compromise 

stance,  that  the  association  is  representing  only  a fringe  element  of  gun  owners.  1 
have  to  admit  I believed  NRA  was  perhaps  overreacting  to  the  threat  of  apparently 
innocuous  gun  control  efforts.  It  seemed  pointless  to  oppose  legislation  such  as  the 
Brady  bill,  a law  that  wouldn’t  cause  much  more  than  inconvenience  to  gun  buyers 
like  me.  All  the  anti-gun  people  want  are  reasonable  restrictions  to  keep  handguns 
and  “assault  weapons”  out  of  the  hands  of  people  who  shouldn’t  be  allowed  to  have 
guns,  right?  Surely  they’re  not  after  hunters,  target  shooters  and  collectors.  Well,  it 
seems  the  NRA’s  estimation  of  what  the  anti-gun  crowd  really  wants  is  much  closer 

to  the  mark.  , , , 

Can  it  be  too  long  until  someone  hangs  the  label  of  “sniper  rifle  on  scoped  bolt- 

action  deer  guns?  And  what  of  our  semi-automatic  shotguns?  It’s  possible  they  will 
disappear  from  the  fields  and  the  blinds  — victims  of  broadly  written  legislation 

banning  semi-autos  of  every  description.  , 

The  trend  against  private  gun  ownership  is  readily  apparent,  but  don  t forget  the 
contingent  of  people  just  as  committed  to  ending  our  outdoor  sports.  Those  who 
don’t  trap  may  not  worry  too  much  about  bills  to  ban  leghold  traps,  such  as  the  one 
mentioned  in  this  month’s  “In  the  Wind”;  those  who  don’t  bowhunt  or  pursue  bears 
may  not  concern  themselves  with  protesters  who  disrupt  hunts. 

Some  might  think  it  unlikely  that  our  Pennsylvania  hunting  tradition  could  be 
seriously  threatened,  but  initiatives  to  curtail  bunting  have  been  cropping  up  across 
the  United  States.  The  loss  of  mountain  lion  hunting  in  California  and  spring  bear 
hunting  in  Colorado  are  two  recent  examples;  a petition  drive  underway  in  Massa- 
chusetts aims  to  ban  all  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  in  the  state 

The  sporting  community  is  not  powerless  against  these  onslaughts.  We  can  tree  y 
express  our  opinions  through  letters  and  phone  calls  to  our  elected  officials  ant  to 
media  outlets.  If  we  don’t  make  our  voices  heard,  our  sporting  traditions  will  certainly 
perish,  and  we  will  be  as  much  to  blame  as  the  “antis.”  —J.  Scott  Rupp 


Letters 


Editor: 

In  response  to  “Taking 
Unlawful  Advantage”  in  the 
November  issue,  I under- 
stand the  purpose  was  to 
discourage  the  illegal  activity 
of  baiting. 

I don’t  agree  that  hunting 
over  bait  is  an  unethical 
technique.  Although  illegal 
in  Pennsylvania,  baiting  is  a 
viable  and  accepted  way  of 
hunting  in  many  areas  of  this 
and  other  countries. 

In  today’s  climate  of  anti- 
hunting fervor,  hunters  must 
join  together  and  protect  all 
legal  hunting  activities. 
Where  legal,  baiting  is  just  as 
ethical  as  hunting  with 
hounds,  driving,  still-hunting 
and  using  tree  stands. 

J.  Buterbaugh, 
Morgantown,  WV 

Editor: 

I had  heard  rumors  about 
deer  depredation  permits,  hut 
I assumed  they  were  just  that, 
rumors,  until  I read  the 
December  editorial. 

The  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture 
exists  to  represent  the 
interests  of  agriculture. The 
Game  Commission’s  purpose 
is  to  maintain  viable  wildlife 
populations  and  represent 
sportsmen. 

Sure,  hunters  need  to 
respect  landowners,  but  you 
must  remember  that  there  are 
some  who  will  not  be 
satisfied  as  along  as  there  is 
one  deer  competing  for 
crops. 

D.  Martin, 
Woodbury 

Editor: 

In  response  to  WCO  Rich 
Lamerd’s  suggestion  in  his 
December  Field  Note,  please 
find  the  enclosed  Christmas 


card  in  appreciation  for 
giving  me  a place  to  hunt.  1 
have  been  hunting  for  about 
60  years,  and  I’ve  never  seen 
so  much  posted  land.  As  a 
boy  I could  hunt  all  day, 
from  farm  to  farm,  without 
ever  seeing  a poster.  But 
today,  if  it  wasn’t  for  the 
game  lands,  I’d  frame  my 
lifetime  hunting  license  and 
sell  my  guns. 

I only  hope  the  Game 
Commission  continues  to 
buy  land  for  future  hunters  to 
enjoy.  Thanks  for  giving  me 
a place  to  hunt. 

R.  Baylor, 
Shippensburg 

Editor: 

I really  enjoyed  the 
extended  archery  season.  I 
didn’t  get  a deer,  but  spent 
many  enjoyable  hours  in  the 
woods.  I saw  deer  do  things  I 
never  saw  before,  and  1 could 
almost  set  my  watch  by  a 
flock  of  22  turkeys  that  came 
by  my  stand  nearly  every  day. 

T.  Connors, 
Plum  Boro 

Editor: 

Currently  stationed  in 
Georgia,  I miss  the  great 
Pennsylvania  outdoors,  but 
your  publication  has  filled 
that  void.  1 especially  liked 
WCO  William  Wasserman’s 
“Looking  Back”  column. 
Through  his  accounts,  I 
gained  a great  deal  of  respect 
for  him  and  all  wildlife 
conservation  officers. 

Thanks  for  a job  well 
done. 

T.  Jenkins, 
Moody  AFB,  GA 


Editor: 

I have  always  believed 
deer  cannot  distinguish 
fluorescent  orange,  and  even 
in  my  home  state  where 
orange  is  not  mandatory,  I 
would  never  go  hunting 
without  it. 

Last  November  I took  a 
week’s  vacation  to  archery 
hunt  in  Bradford  County.  On 
the  second  afternoon,  while 
wearing  my  fluorescent 
orange  camo  coveralls  and 
matching  hat,  I dropped  an 
8-point  that  came  within  14 
steps  of  me.  1 first  saw  him 
when  he  was  80  yards  out, 
and  I even  had  to  stand  and 
turn  around  to  draw  — yet 
he  never  spotted  me. 

I have  made  many 
believers  out  of  my  doubting 
friends.  Like  the  saying  goes, 
“Dead  deer  don’t  lie.” 

K.  Wiggins, 
Carthage,  NY 

Editor: 

Reading  the  “1993 
Season  Forecast”  in  the 
October  issue,  I could  hardly 
believe  the  deer  per  square 
mile  figures  mentioned.  I’ve 
never  seen  so  few  deer  or 
heard  so  few  shots  as  I did  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  ’93 
season.  It’s  hard  to  believe 
the  goal  is  to  reduce  the  deer 
herd  to  21  per  square  mile. 

In  my  opinion,  the  deer 
herd  is  way  below  that  where 
I hunt.  I’m  a concerned 
citizen  and  sportsmen,  and  I 
want  to  know  hunting  will 
be  available  for  my  son  and 
grandson. 

R.  COLDSMITH, 
Newville 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


The  Accidental  Mink 


Traplines  are  a source  of  great  adventure 
to  young  outdoorsmen,  and  catching  the 
finest  of  all  furs  — even  by  mistake  — 
makes  for  a great  memory. 

By  Edwin  W.  Charles,  Sr. 


THE  SEASON  IS  OVER,  the  traps  all  hung  in  the  fur  shed 
until  next  year,  and  I’ve  made  my  annual  trip  to  the  fur 
buyer.  After  he  apologized  for  the  low  prices,  I reminded  him  of 
the  times  I sold  my  pelts  for  even  less  and  had  thought  myself  rich. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  to  reflect  on  days  gone  by  and  the  thrill 
and  enjoyment  of  running  a trapline,  which  was  done  more  for 
pleasure  than  the  prices  the  furs  brought.  Most  of  us  trap  not  for 
the  money  but  for  the  memories  — they  are  what  make  us  rich 
beyond  imagination.  One  of  my  best  memories  is  of  the  time  I 
caught  my  first  mink. 

I was  young,  and  the  only  reason  I was  even  allowed  to  trap  was 
because  I was  accompanied  by  my  older  brother.  School  limited 
us  to  areas  within  quick  and  easy  reach  of  our  home. 

Around  northwest  Pennsylvania  where  we  lived  there  were 
many  small  tributaries  that  fed  into  a larger  creek,  which  in  turn 
eventually  entered  the  Allegheny  River.  Our  parents  restricted 
us  to  the  smaller  streams,  called  runs,  which  were  only  six  to  eight 
feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep  at  best.  The  restrictions  kept  our 
folks  happy  and  allowed  us  to  trap,  regardless  of  how  we  felt  about 
our  limitations. 

Even  though  we  were  not  allowed  to  trap  along  the  “big 
creek,’’  we  made  numerous  scouting  trips  there.  We  decided 
several  areas  could  be  properly  trapped  only  by  the  most  expert 
outdoorsmen  — such  as  ourselves.  There  were  several  discus- 
sions with  our  parents  and  a whole  lot  of  pleading.  Eventually  we 
wore  them  down,  convincing  them  were  were  capable  and  safe 
trappers.  After  all,  by  that  time  we  rarely  came  home  soaked  from 
head  to  toe,  as  we  had  when  we  first  started. 

With  our  mother’s  permission,  all  that  remained  was  for  us  to 
collect  enough  steel  from  our  sets  in  the  runs  and  transfer  them. 
Like  probably  all  novice  trappers,  we  thought  the  best  way  to 
catch  more  of  anything  was  to  saturate  a small  area  with  a lot  of 
steel.  This  ensured  everything  that  walked  through  the  area  was 
securely  held  until  we  arrived.  The  50  or  so  yards  of  the  creek  we 
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were  going  to  set  was  going  to  take  every 
trap  we  had  — all  10  or  15  of  them. 

While  that  now  seems  an  extremely 
small  number,  hack  then  a large  prime 
muskrat  brought  only  50  cents  and  the  trap 
to  catch  it  cost  a dollar  or  more.  When  you 
bought  a trap  you  turned  over  three  nice 
rats  and  received  the  trap  and  change. 
Now,  as  then,  most  of  the  money  I make 
from  trapping  goes  hack  into  expenses. 

It  didn’t  take  my  brother  and  me  long  to 
pull  our  traps  from  the  smaller  runs  and 
head  for  the  big  creek.  We  were  sure  we 
would  catch  several  rats  each  day,  at  least 
a couple  of  raccoons,  and  maybe  even  the 
elusive  mink. 

The  Big  Time 

After  all,  we  thought,  mink  would  have 
no  desire  to  roam  the  smaller  runs  in  search 
of  food.  As  smart  and  valuable  as  they  were, 
they  probably  wouldn’t  waste  their  time. 
Y es  sir,  we  were  headed  for  the  hig  time . No 
more  small  potatoes  for  us  — we  were  go- 
ing  to  compete  with  the  old-time  trappers. 

There  was  no  other  sign  of  trappers 
having  set  the  area.  Weeks  earlier,  before 
trapping  season,  we  had  crawled  over  nu- 
merous treetops  left  behind  by  a recent 
timbering  operation.  The  top-most 
branches  were  lying  in  the  creek,  and  musk- 


rats had  made  numerous  runs  among  the 
branches  and  dug  several  dens  back  into 
the  bank. 

We  also  noted  that  some  unknown  ani- 
mal had  intruded  into  the  hiding  place  of 
the  muskrat  long  enough  to  eat  the  hark 
from  the  branches  of  the  trees  lying  in  the 
water.  I was  sure  that  muskrats  ate  only 
bank  grasses  and  roots,  so  what  was  eating 
the  bark? 

We  took  our  collection  of  traps,  all 
legholds,  and  began  setting.  In  some  of  the 
locations,  my  brother  grabbed  one  or  two 
traps  and  crawled  out  on  the  tree  limbs  to 
get  down  to  make  the  sets.  If  our  parents 
had  seen  some  of  the  sets  he  attempted,  our 
big  creek  days  would  surely  have  been  over. 
We  made  our  sets  in  runs  that  were  clearly 
visible  and  extended  from  the  bank  dens 
out  into  the  deeper  water.  By  lunch,  the 
traps  were  set  and  we  were  headed  home 
across  the  farm  fields. 

We  had  checked  our  time  and  found  it 
had  taken  about  1 5 minutes  to  travel  be- 
tween our  traps  and  home  — a half-hour 
round  trip,  an  important  consideration  for 
checking  sets  on  school  days.  We  also 
needed  to  allow  time  for  tending  the  traps 
because  we  were  sure  we’d  be  removing  at 
least  1 0 muskrats  a day  for  the  first  few  days. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday  and  required 
an  early  rise,  early  enough  to  check  the 
traps  and  return  in  time  for  Sunday 
school  — a mandatory  obligation  that,  if 
missed,  would  ground  us  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  The  weather  was  fair  and  crispy,  but 
not  so  cold  as  to  freeze  moving  water.  We 
walked  toward  the  creek  with  high  expec- 
tations, arriving  a little  ahead  of  schedule. 
Only  one  muskrat  had  fallen  to  our  inge- 
nious, well-made  sets. 

On  the  walk  home  we  decided  that  the 
muskrats  had  just  not  been  active  over  the 
night  because  of  the  weather.  Upon  our 
arrival  home  we  discovered  the  entire  trip 

MUSKRATS  HAD  MADE  runs  and  dug  dens 
back  into  the  bank  around  the  fallen  trees. 
That's  where  we  made  our  sets. 
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MY  MOTHER'S  reaction  to  the  mink  wasn't 
exactly  what  I'd  expected.  She  was  less  than 
thrilled. 

had  taken  about  one  hour.  This  meant  that 
on  school  days  we  would  have  to  rise  by  5 
a.m.  and  keep  a steady  pace  to  be  home  and 
ready  to  catch  a bus  hy  7:15. 

The  first  two  weeks  of  trapping  the  area 
weren’t  productive;  we  had  traps  sprung, 
but  few  held  rats.  We  persisted,  even  as  the 
weather  turned  extremely  cold.  By  that 
point,  we  were  greeted  by  an  inch  or  more 
of  ice  that  required  breaking,  which  usually 
triggered  the  traps  and  extended  the  time 
needed  to  tend  them.  We  still  picked  up  a 
few  rats,  though,  hut  not  near  what  we’d 
imagined. 

Since  the  trapline  was  taking  more  time, 
we  started  using  an  ax  to  break  the  ice  and 
speed  things  up.  We  were  also  able  to 
convince  our  dad  to  drive  us  to  our  line  and 
wait  for  us  while  we  checked  it. 

One  morning  Dad  drove  us  to  the  bridge 
where  he  waited.  As  we  walked  to  the  traps 
the  icy  cold  air  numbed  our  ears  and  tingled 
our  lungs.  We  checked  the  first  several 
traps  without  disturbing  the  crystal  clear 
ice,  and  they  were  still  set.  We  then  came 
to  a trap  in  front  of  a den  hole,  and  there  to 
our  delight  was  the  furry  back  of  an  animal 
frozen  in  the  ice. 

I was  about  to  start  chopping  when  my 
brother  grabbed  the  ax  and  said  he’d  better 
do  it  so  no  errant  chops  resulted  in  diced 
muskrat.  He  very  carefully  chopped  around 
the  outside  edge  of  the  frozen  form  and  cut 
through  maybe  two  inches  of  ice.  When  we 
finally  pulled  the  animal  from  the  water 
and  removed  the  trap,  we  found  it  had  a 
furry  tail. 

Right  away  I said  it  was  a mink,  hut  my 
brother  — the  pessimist  — wasn’t  so  sure. 
He  said  it  could  also  be  a weasel.  (We 
weren’t  exactly  furbearer  experts).  No 
matter,  we  were  going  to  keep  it  anyway, 
and  I was  nominated  to  carry  it  back  to  the 
car.  The  pride  of  having  caught  a mink  kept 
me  warm  as  we  trekked  across  the  field. 


Back  at  the  car,  1 climbed  into  the  back 
seat  while  my  brother  got  in  the  front.  I told 
Dad  about  the  catch,  described  it  and  asked 
him  what  he  thought  it  was.  He  said  he  was 
almost  certain  it  was  a mink  because  he 
could  smell  its  musty  odor. 

Then  he  made  a comment  about  how 
the  animals  we  caught  were  supposed  to 
ride  in  the  trunk.  I heard  nothing  as  I sat  in 
the  back,  cradling  the  mink  in  my  hands 
and  trying  to  get  a better  look  in  the  dim 
light  from  the  dash.  The  ride  seemed  long 
that  morning  as  I suppressed  my  excite- 
ment and  ant  ic  ipated  the  response  we  would 
get  when  my  mother  saw  our  prize. 

At  home  home  we  took  the  animal 
directly  intothe  house.  When  mother  came 
downstairs  to  see  what  all  the  ruckus  was 
about  and  was  confronted  by  the  mink,  I 
must  say  her  reaction  was  not  quite  what  I 
had  anticipated. 

After  making  sure  the  animal  was  no 
longer  alive,  she  addressed  the  topic  of 
odor.  I myself  could  not  smell  anything, 
and  as  1 now  look  back  on  the  whole  affair, 
after  having  the  privilege  of  smelling  mink 
musk,  I know  the  odor  was  mild. 

The  next  thing  my  mother  noticed  was 
that  the  trunk  still  had  a large  piece  of  ice 
clinging  to  its  back.  She  immediately 
banned  the  animal  from  the  house  before  it 
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thawed.  This  was  really  starting  to  crimp 
my  plans  because  I’d  wanted  to  dry  the 
mink  over  one  of  the  hot  air  vents. 

After  a lot  of  negotiating  and  a promise 
to  take  it  to  the  fur  buyer  immediately  after 
school,  permission  was  granted  to  hang  the 
mink  in  the  basement.  I took  it  down,  and 
as  a precaution  I drove  a nail  into  a floor 
joist  and  wired  a front  leg  to  the  nail.  Here 
the  mink  would  stay. 

After  school  I went  directly  to  the  base- 
ment, and  as  1 descended  the  stairs  the  first 
thing  1 saw  was  that  the  mink  was  gone. 
Sure  enough,  it  must  have  been  alive  or  else 
something  had  come  in  and  dragged  it  off. 
It  was  certainly  gone.  I yelled  for  my  brother. 

Before  either  of  us  could  get  too  far  out 
of  control  my  mother  assured  us  the  mink 
was  all  right.  Mom  thought  she’d  heard  a 
thumping  sound  in  the  basement,  and  when 
she  went  down  there  she  thought  she  saw 
the  mink  moving. 

Then,  at  great  personal  risk,  she  got  the 
broom  and  a cardboard  box,  cut  the  mink 
loose,  and  swept  it  into  the  box.  She  placed 
a steel  grate  on  top  of  it,  weighted  with  a 
brick,  and  carried  the  whole  affair  upstairs. 
We  tried  to  convince  her  the  cardboard 
box  and  steel  grate  would  not  have  held  a 
live  mink,  but  she  felt  secure  with  the  mink 
in  the  box.  We  left  it  at  that. 

Next,  as  promised,  we  took  the  mink  to 
the  local  tur  buyer  up  the  street.  I always 


enjoyed  those  trips  because  each  time  I 
went  there  I learned  something  new.  The 
fur  buyer  was  not  a professional  trapper.  He 
was,  like  the  bulk  of  trappers,  a working 
person  who  trapped  for  sport. 

We  walked  into  his  garage  and  handed 
him  the  mink,  box  and  all.  He  peered  in 
and  looked  back  with  surprise.  He  wasn’t 
amazed  that  we  had  caught  a mink,  but  I 
was  amazed  when  he  asked  which  run  we 
caught  it  in.  I asked  him  why  he  thought  we 
had  caught  the  mink  in  a run,  and  he  told 
me  that  runs  were  favorite  hunting  areas. 

I apparently  looked  so  confused  that  he 
agreed  to  tell  me  more  after  we  concluded 
our  business.  He  looked  over  the  mink  and 
quoted  a price  of  $8  skinnned  or  $5  as  is. 
We  settled  on  the  $5,  and  I watched  in  awe 
as  the  buyer  worked.  He  made  skinning 
look  easy,  and  I realized  that  having  the 
right  equipment  made  the  difference. 

While  he  skinned  I told  him  the  whole 
story  with  great  pride  — how  we  figured 
out  that  the  animals  eating  the  trees  must 
have  been  mink  and  how  we  would  likely 
be  catching  more  now  that  we  knew  their 
habits.  The  buyer  listened  intently. 

It  seems  he  knew  that  enthusiasm  like 
mine  should  not  be  dampened.  He  agreed 
with  some  of  what  I’d  said,  but  began  steer- 
ing me  toward  a better  knowledge  of  the 
mink’s  habits  — along  with  those  of  other 
furbearers.  Finally  I realized  we  d caught 
the  mink  by  accident.  I learned  the  bark 
had  been  gnawed  by  muskrats. 

I would  be  back  to  listen  to  this  old- 
timer.  I was  on  my  way  to  becoming  a better 
trapper,  all  through  learning  the  habits  of 
the  furbearers  — both  in  the  field  and  in 
books.  Thanks  to  him,  I soon  became  armed 
with  enough  knowledge  to  catch  mink 
regularly  in  big  creeks  and  little  runs.  But 
none  of  them  sticks  in  my  mind  like  that 
first  one,  my  accidental  mink. 

THE  FUR  BUYER  patiently  explained  to  me 
some  of  the  mink's  habits,  and  I finally 
realized  we'd  caught  it  by  accident.  That 
day  I became  a better  trapper. 
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A Helping  Hand 

Trapped  in  an  old  fence,  a deer  struggles  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  escape  until  a hunter 
arrives  to  save  the  day. 

By  Samuel  L.  Bundy 


I ALWAYS  CHECK  my  gear  before  I 
go  into  the  woods,  even  on  that  short 
hunting  trip  I planned  one  sunny,  warm 
October  day.  I’d  had  no  success  in 
archery  season,  so  I decided  I could 
regain  my  confidence  and  have  some  fun 
by  visiting  one  of  my 
favorite  grouse  and 
squirrel  areas. 

1 made  sure  I had 
enough  shells  for  my 
20-gauge  Ithaca  and  a 
pocket  knife,  but  I 
didn’t  think  to  bring 
a pair  of  wire  cutters. 

Wire  cutters''  For 
probably  the  only 
time  in  my  life,  it 
would’ve  been  a good 
idea  to  bring  a pair. 

It  was  65  degrees 
and  cloudless,  so  1 
wore  only  a flannel 
shirt  under  my 

hunting  vest.  A scene  right  out  of  a 
postcard  greeted  me  as  I made  my  way 
down  a leaf-covered  logging  road.  The 
hills  around  me  were  ablaze  in  color,  all 
against  a bright  blue  background. 

“Days  like  this,”  my  father  is  fond  of 
saying,  “make  you  glad  you’re  alive.” 
Shortly  after  I left  the  truck  I flushed 
the  first  grouse.  Its  escape  startled  me, 
and  I didn’t  get  the  gun  up  in  time.  But 
off  in  the  distance  I could  hear  the 


unmistakable  chattering  of  a gray 
squirrel. 

I moved  cautiously  down  the  road, 
searching  the  forest  canopy.  Then,  off  to 
my  right,  I saw  the  squirrel,  dancing  from 
limb  to  limb  and  moving  toward  me.  I 

slipped  behind  a large 
maple  and  waited. 
When  it  came  within 
range  I put  the 
Ithaca’s  orange  bead 
on  the  gray’s  head, 
and  my  first  squirrel 
of  the  season  was  in 
the  bag. 

Pausing  for  a few 
moments  to  let  the 
excitement  die  down, 

I was  temped  to  lean 
against  the  maple  and 
take  a nap.  But  I 
wanted  to  complete 
what  Dad  and  I call 
“the  circuit.” 

It  takes  us  down  an  old  logging  road 
to  an  abandoned  farm  field  that’s 
surrounded  by  a decrepit  deer  fence. 
Following  the  fence  for  a mile  brings  us 
to  a hill  we  call  “the  hump.”  From  there 
we  cut  over  to  the  logging  road  and  back 
to  the  truck. 

It  takes  about  an  hour  or  so,  depend- 
ing upon  how  many  times  we  stop  to 
watch  for  squirrels.  I never  come  away 
disappointed.  I either  get  a few  shots  at 


SHORTLY  AFTER  I left  the  truck  I 


flushed  the  first  grouse.  Its  escape 
startled  me,  and  I didn't  get  the  gun 
up  in  time.  Later,  after  shooting  some 
squirrels,  I missed  a second  grouse. 
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grouse  or  squirrel,  see  deer,  or  just  enjoy 
the  walk. 

On  this  day  the  circuit  was  proving  to 
be  a gold  mine.  By  the  time  I reached  the 
old  field,  1 had  two  squirrels  and  had 
missed  a grouse.  I also  noted  a lot  of  deer 
rubs  and  a few  scrapes. 

Within  a hundred  yards  of  the  hump, 

1 saw  several  white  tails  moving  through 
the  woods  ahead  of  me,  flashing  over  logs 
and  treetops  left  hy  loggers  years  earlier. 

It  was  getting  late  in  the  day,  so  1 
decided  to  head  back,  anticipating  a 
spectacular  sunset  on  my  return. 

Just  as  1 was  about  to  cut  over  to  the 
logging  road  1 heard  a loud  commotion 
off  to  my  right  where  the  old  fence  was 
still  standing.  I could  see  the  fence 
moving,  and  I immediately  thought  it 
was  a bear.  I’ve  watched  them  from  my 
tree  stand  in  archery  season  and  have 
noticed  they  seem  to  enjoy  making  a lot 
of  noise. 

Curious  and  down  wind,  1 slowly  and 
quietly  moved  along  the  old  fence. 


When  I got  close,  1 realized  that  what  I 
had  seen  was  a patch  of  deer  brown 
instead  of  bear  black.  A doe  had  become 
tangled  in  the  fence  and  was  struggling 
to  get  free.  It  was  clear  she  couldn’t. 
When  she  saw  me,  she  intensified  her 
useless  struggle. 

I felt  sorry  for  her  and  wanted  to  help, 
but  I didn’t  know  how.  My  presence  was 
increasing  her  panic,  so  1 backed  off, 
hoping  she  would  eventually  free  herself. 
But  the  longer  I watched  her,  the  more 
desperate  her  situation  seemed.  I had  to 
do  something. 

She  was  obviously  tiring,  panting 
heavily  between  her  struggles,  and  the 
warm  day  was  taking  its  toll.  Then,  after 
about  10  minutes,  she  stopped  and  the 
panicked  look  in  her  eyes  seemed  to  fade 
as  she  rested.  I had  no  idea  how  long  she 
had  been  there,  but  I assumed  she  was 
one  of  the  deer  I’d  seen  earlier.  1 decided 
to  get  a closer  look. 

After  unloading  my  shotgun  and 
setting  it  down,  I slowly  walked  around 


THE  DOE  WAS  HOPELESSLY  trapped  in  the  fence,  and  the  more  she  struggled  the  more 
apparent  it  became  she  wouldn't  get  out  by  herself.  I cautiously  reached  out  to  check  the 
wire  She  flinched,  but  I stroked  her  back  and,  incredibly,  she  relaxed. 
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her,  giving  a wide  berth  to  her  one  free 
back  leg.  I didn’t  want  to  spook  her,  and 
I didn’t  want  to  get  kicked,  either. 

I settled  in  beside  the  doe  and  looked 
her  over.  She  had  tried  to  squeeze 
through  a hole  in  the  fence  and  had 
become  stuck  — the  wire  ran  around  the 
center  of  her  chest  and  pressed  into  the 
top  of  her  back  and  bottom  of  her 
stomach.  Her  hack  left  leg  was  caught  in 
another  part  of  the  fence.  When  she 
lifted  it,  the  bend  in  her  knee  would 
catch  on  the  wire  — keeping  it  firmly  in 
place.  She  wasn’t  going  to  be  able  to  free 
herself;  I was  going  to  have  to  help  her. 

It  was  at  that  point  I wished  I had  a 
pair  of  wire  cutters.  I didn’t  even  have 
any  in  the  truck.  I cautiously  reached  out 
to  check  the  wire  at  the  top  of  her  back. 
She  flinched,  but  I stroked  her  hack  like 
I would  my  beagle  and  spoke  softly  to 
her.  As  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  she 
relaxed. 

I managed  to  get  the  ring  finger  of  my 
right  hand  under  the  wire.  I pulled, 
making  a bend  and  relieving  some  of  the 
tension  at  the  top.  I knelt  down  and 
repeated  the  process  under  her  chest. 

The  doe  never  moved. 

Satisfied  she  could  now  fit  through 
the  hole,  I turned  my  attention  to  her 


tangled  leg.  I knew  her  stillness  would 
not  last  long.  I figured  she  was  saving  her 
strength  and  was  liable  to  bolt  at  any 
moment.  I leaned  over  the  leg,  ready  to 
jump  out  of  the  way  at  the  first  hint  of 
movement.  I hooked  my  finger  around 
the  wire  at  her  knee  and  lifted  it  off, 
allowing  it  to  drop  down  her  leg. 

It  was  up  to  her  now,  so  I moved  back 
a few  steps.  “Go  ahead,  girl,”  I said  softly. 
“You  can  go  now.”  She  didn’t  take  the 
hint,  so  1 clapped  my  hands.  As  if  shot 
out  of  a cannon,  she  pulled  herself  out  of 
that  fence  and  was  halfway  up  the  hill 
before  she  stopped.  She  paused  for  only  a 
second,  then  with  a flash  of  her  white  tail 
she  was  gone. 

There  was  still  shooting  time  left,  hut 
1 didn’t  even  load  my  shotgun  for  the 
walk  back.  I even  thought  about  not 
telling  anyone  what  I had  done  because  I 
had  trouble  believing  it  myself.  But  it 
happened.  For  some  reason,  that  doe 
allowed  me  to  help  her.  In  just  a couple 
of  months,  she  may  not  he  so  receptive:  1 
would  be  hunting  deer  then,  not  squirrels 
and  grouse. 

The  sunset  was  spectacular  that 
October  evening.  As  I followed  it  home, 
my  father’s  words  came  to  me  again,  and 
it  was  indeed  a good  day  to  he  alive. 


Venison  Roast  Burgundy 

Ingredients 

5-  to  6-lb.  venison  roast  I stalk  celery  with  leaves,  cut  up  2 carrots,  quartered 

1/2  cup  dry  red  wine  2 medium  onions,  quartered  salt,  pepper 

crumbled  bay  leaf  1/2  tsp.  rosemary  1/2  tsp.  marjoram 

Place  roast  in  center  of  piece  of  heavy  duty  aluminum  foil  large  enough  to  completely  wrap 
it.  Put  in  shallow  pan;  fold  foil  up  around  meat,  pan  fashion.  Brown  under  broiler.  Add 
vegetables;  brush  them  with  melted  butter  or  fat  and  then  brown.  Season  meat  with  salt, 
pepper  and  herbs.  Add  wine.  Bring  foil  up  around  meat  and  seal  the  edges  with  a double  fold. 
Place  in  a 300-degree  oven  for  about  3'h  hours.  If  longer  time  is  available,  roast  in  a 250- 
degree  oven  for  about  4'h  hours.  Remove  meat  to  a hot  platter.  Simmer  juices  in  saucepan 
until  slightly  thickened,  correct  seasonings,  and  serve.  Makes  10  to  12  servings. 

Taken  from  Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook,  available  from  the  Commission  for  $4  plus 
tax;  price  includes  delivery.  To  order,  write  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
171 10-9797. 
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First  in  a Line 

George  Patrick  Henry  Gibson  was  one  of 
the  first  outdoor  writers,  beginning  a 
tradition  that  still  runs  strong  in 

Pennsylvania. 


HE  CONSIDERED  himself  “no  more 
than  a practical  man  in  such  mat- 
ters,” a correspondent  from  whom  nothing 
much  could  be  expected.  Consequently, 
his  stories  are  often  short  notes  that  sound 
more  like  personal  letters  than  formal  ar- 
ticles. 

But  he  was  the  first  in  a long  line  of 
outdoor  writers  with  their  roots  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, a line  that  includes  some  of  the  best 
known  and  most  influential 
outdoor  and  conservation  au-  By  Mike 
thors  in  the  nation’s  history, 
people  such  as  Fred  Bear,  Theodore  Gor- 
don, Edward  Abbey  and  Rachel  Carson. 
And  without  him  Pennsylvania  would  not 
have  one  of  the  longest  and  best  docu- 
mented histories  of  sportsmanship  of  any 
state  in  the  union. 

“Now  was  the  contest:  each  en- 
deavouring to  be  first  and  take  the  brush,” 
he  writes  in  an  1830  piece  about  deer 
hunting  in  Cumberland  County,  most  likely 
the  first  magazine  article  ever  written  about 
deer  hunting  in  Pennsylvania. 

“A  well-staked  and  ridered  fence  imme- 
diately at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  seemed  for 
a moment  to  deter  us  all.  But  my  old 
quondam  friend,  whose  easy,  swinging,  loose 
way  of  riding,  had  amused  us,  dashed  on- 
wards — threw  himself  from  his  horse  over 
the  fence,  and  trusting  to  his  runners,  in 
three  minutes  had  . . . the  deer.” 

George  Patrick  Henry  Gibson  was  prob- 
ably born  on  Sept.  1 1 , 1 7 75 , in  what  is  now 
Perry  County.  His  colorful  family  is  be- 


lieved to  have  come  to  the  New  World 
before  W illiam  Penn,  as  Gibsons  were  num- 
bered among  the  British  who  drove  the 
Dutch  out  of  the  Delaware  Valley  in  1674. 

His  grandfather,  George  the  elder, 
moved  west  from  Philadelphia  in  1720. 
Ten  years  later,  the  city  of  Lancaster  was 
laid  out  “at  a place  where  George  Gibson 
then  kept  a tavern  with  the  sign  of  the 
Hickory  Tree,  on  the  public  road  by  the 
side  of  a fine  spring.” 

Sajna  It  was  to  George  the  elder  in 
1755,  too,  that  word  was  sent 
of  Braddock’s  defeat  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Monongahela  with  orders  to  pass  on  the 
information  to  Benj amin  Franklin  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

From  Lancaster,  the  family  moved  to 
Cumberland  County  around  1770,  where 
George  the  elder’s  son,  George  Sr.,  oper- 
ated a mill  on  Silver  Spring.  T wo  years  later 
George  Sr.  married  Anne  West,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  West,  a large  landowner  and 
a cousin  of  the  artist  Benjamin  West. 

Then,  in  1773,  he  moved  his  wife  over 
Blue  Mountain  to  a piece  of  property  her 
father  owned  on  Sherman  Creek,  where 
they  produced  a family  of  four  sons  — 
Francis,  George,  William  and  John,  who 
would  become  chief  justice  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme  Court. 

George  Sr.  left  Sherman  V alley  for  Pitts- 
burgh at  the  start  of  the  Revolution.  At 
Fort  Pitt,  he  recruited  a company  of  100 
men  and  headed  for  Williamsburg,  VA. 
The  purpose  of  going  to  Williamsburg  was 
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to  protect  the  colonial  capital,  hut  the 
Pennsylvanians  soon  got  into  so  much 
trouble  that  the  entire  troop  was  arrested. 

“Gibson’s  men  were  for  the  most  part 
the  wildest  kind  of  frontiersmen,”  writes 
Thomas  Roberts  in  Memoirs  of  John  Bannis- 
ter Gibson,  “who  had  never  been  subjected 
to  any  species  of  discipline.” 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  in  camp,  find- 
ing  the  commissariat  not 
up  to  their  ideas,  at  least  as 
regarded  quantity,  they 
proceeded  to  forage  on, 
their  own  account,  on 
nearby  farms. 

Their  captain  had  no 
end  of  trouble  with  them, 
for  while  they  listened  to 
him  they  obeyed  neither 
him  nor  any  other  com- 
mander, hence  they  were 
jocularly  called  Gibson’s 
lambs. 

“Finally,  General  Mer- 
cer arrested  the  entire  lot,  hut  instead  of 
dealing  harshly  with  the  men,  he  appealed 
to  their  patriotism,  no  doubt  promising 
them  a liberal  supply  of  provisions,  and 
settled  the  trouble  quietly.” 

George  Sr.  served  during  the  entire  war, 
ind  on  one  mission  from  Fort  Pitt  traveled 
all  the  way  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  negoti- 
ated a secret  arms  deal  with  the  Spanish. 

Although  he  was  something  of  a failure 
as  a businessman  before  the  war,  his  admin- 
istrative abilities  were  looked  upon  with 
such  respect  in  the  army  that  George  W ash- 
ington  saw  fit  to  place  him  in  charge  of  all 
British  soldiers,  except  officers,  taken  pris- 
oner at  Yorktown. 

After  the  war  ended  in  1782,  George  Sr. 
returned  to  Sherman  Creek,  and  it  was 
there  that  he  passed  on  to  young  George  his 
love  of  the  outdoors. 

“Fox  hunting,  fishing,  gunning,  rifle 
shooting,  swimming,  wrestling  and  boxing 
with  the  natives  of  my  age,  were  my  exer- 
cises and  my  amusement,”  young  George’s 


brother  John  writes  of  boyhood  in  the 
valley. 

George  Sr.  would  seem  to  be  the  source 
too  for  both  young  George’s  story  telling 
abilities  and  congenial  personality,  since 
“he  was  celebrated  as  a humorist,  and  even 
a wit  . . .” 

Having  found  success  in  the  army  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  George  Sr.  rushed  to 
join  General  Arthur  St. 
Clair’s  1791  expedition 
against  Indians  and  ren- 
egades raiding  settlements 
in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

He  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and 
marched  with  St.  Clair  to 
Fort  Washington  (Cin- 
cinnati) and  then  west  to 
the  Wabash  River  where, 
on  the  morning  of  Nov. 
4,  1791,  the  Indians 
caught  the  troop  by  sur- 
prise. 

When  the  smoke  cleared,  630  of  St. 
Clair’s  1 , 400-man  army  were  either  killed 
or  missing,  and  another  281  wounded.  It 
was  the  worst  defeat  the  U.S.  Army  would 
ever  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  — 
casualties  were  more  than  twice  as  bad  as 
those  incurred  at  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big 
Horn. 

George  Sr.  was  wounded  in  the  head 
early  in  the  engagement.  He  fought  on 
until  struck  in  the  body  by  a second  ball  and 
then  in  the  wrist  by  a third.  Carried  to  Fort 
Jefferson  about  60  miles  above  Fort  Wash- 
ington, he  died  a few  days  later. 

Anne  Gibson  was  left  with  78  acres  of 
mountainous  land  that  were  mostly  unsuit- 
able for  growing  crops  and  a mill  for  which 
there  were  few  customers  in  the  sparsely 
populated  wilderness. 

Though  her  circumstances  were  “for- 
lorn,” she  was  determined  her  children 
would  have  an  education.  Anne  built  a 
school  near  the  family’s  home  where  she 
taught  them  herself,  doing  such  a good  job 
that  when  he  was  20  years  of  age,  young 


After  the  war 
ended , Qeorge  Sr, 
returned  to 
Sherman  Creek 
and  there  passed 
on  to  young 
Qeorge  his  love  of 
the  outdoors . 
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"AS  GAME  tracked  best  in  the  early 
morning,  they  started  before  day-break 
to  conclude  the  chase  abandoned  the 
evening  before." 

George  was  hired  as  an  accountant  by  a 
Baltimore  importer. 

Being  a devout  Episcopalian  who 
every  Sunday  made  the  15 -mile  trip 
from  her  home  to  St.  Johns  Church  in 
Carlisle,  Anne  at  one  point  decided  her 
children  needed  to  be  baptized  and  pre- 
vailed upon  a visiting  bishop  to  accom- 
pany her  home,  which  resulted  in  an 
amusing  collision  between  religion  and 
hunting. 

“It  so  happened  that  all  four  of  the 
boys  were  off  on  a hunt  that  day  in  the 
mountains,”  writes  Roberts,  “and  as  they 
did  not  return  until  late,  the  household, 
with  its  distinguished  visitor,  was  sound 
asleep  before  they  came  in;  the  baptism 
was  necessarily  postponed  until  the 
morrow. 

“The  boys  knew  nothing  of  this  arrange- 
ment, and  as  game  tracked  best  in  the  early 
morning,  they  started  before  day-break  to 
conclude  the  chase  abandoned  the  evening 
before. 

“Just  how  the  old  lady  explained  matters 
to  the  bishop  at  coffee  and  muffins  that 
morning,  and  the  boys  absent  from  the 
table,  is  not  told,  but  it  is  very  easy  to 
imagine  that  as  he  rode  away  without  hav- 
ing performed  his  duty,  he  believed  that 
Perry  County  required  more  wide-awake 
missionaries  than  the  church  usually  sends 
to  the  heathen  in  other  lands.” 

Young  George  followed  his  father  into 
the  military;  he  entered  the  army  as  a 
captain  in  1808  with  a troop  he  partly 
recruited  in  Lancaster.  He  was  promoted  to 
major  in  1811  and  lieutenant  colonel  in 
1813.  He  served  in  various  capacities 
throughout  the  War  of  1812  and  was  dis- 
charged in  1815. 

Gibson  remained  a civilian  for  less  than 
a year  when  the  restless  spirit  he  inherited 
from  his  father  took  over.  He  reenlisted  as 
a colonel  and,  because  of  his  accounting 


talent,  was  made  quartermaster  general  and 
assigned  to  the  Southern  Division  under 
General  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  concern  Gibson  showed  for  the 
troops  and  the  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged his  job  drew  the  notice  of  Jackson, 
and  the  two  men  became  friends.  Gibson’s 
name  appears  in  several  of  Jackson’s  letters, 
including  one  to  Secretary  of  War  John 
Calhoun  in  which  the  general  praises  the 
Pennsylvanian  for  his  “zeal  and  integrity” 
and  says  he  “merits  the  approbation  and 
gratitude  of  his  country.” 

A Horse  Man 

Along  with  hunting  and  fishing,  horse 
breeding  and  racing  were  two  of  Gibson’s 
other  passions.  Remarks  in  Jackson’s  let- 
ters seem  to  indicate  Gibson  was  a well- 
known  horseman  of  the  early  19  th  century. 
It  was  probably  through  his  racing  and 
breeding  activities  that  he  came  to  the 
attention  of  N ew  Y ork  publisher  J ohn  Skin- 
ner, who  launched  American  Turf  Register 
and  Sporting  Magazine,  the  nation’s  first 
outdoor  periodical,  in  September  1829. 

Early  outdoor  magazines  were  quite  a bit 
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different  from  what  is  found  on  newsstands 
today.  Fishing  and  hunting  were  covered, 
but  not  nearly  as  much  as  horsemanship 
and  breeding  — understandable  consider- 
ing the  importance  of  horses  in  daily  life. 

Gibson’s  first  story,  in  the  inaugural 
issue  of  Turf  Register,  and  so  the  first  maga- 
zine article  ever  to  appear  about  Penn- 
sylvania’s outdoors,  was  set  in  Cumberland 
County  and  contained  what  could  be  con- 
sidered the  first  plea  by  an 
outdoor  writer  for  conser- 
vation in  the  nation’s  his- 
tory. 

“In  Cumberland,  there 
are  three  good  trout 
streams.  Big  Spring  west 
of  Carlisle,  runs  a distance 
of  five  miles,  turns  six 
flouring  mills,  and  affords 
fine  sport  almost  the  whole 
distance.  A law  of  the  state 
makes  it  penal  to  net  in 
this  stream,  and  forbids  the  taking  of  trout 
between  the  months  of  July  and  April. 

“It  is  the  only  spring  branch  in  the  state 
protected  by  law;  the  good  effects  of  which 
is  so  apparent,  that  it  is  hoped  other  streams 
will  receive  the  like  protection.’ 

Gibson  continued  to  stress  conserva- 
tion, sportsmanship  and  respect  for  wildlife 
throughout  his  career  with  Turf  Register 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  an  even  more 
influential  outdoor  magazine  launched  hy 
another  New  York  publisher,  William  Trot- 
ter Porter,  in  1831. 

Such  concern  for  the  future  of  hunting 
and  fishing  was  highly  unusual  for  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century,  when  the  United 
States  seemed  to  he  an  inexhaustible  cor- 
nucopia of  buffalo,  deer  and  passenger  pi- 
geon, and  exhibits  an  unusual  foresight. 

It  must  he  pointed  out,  though,  that 
Gibson’s  measure  of  sportsmen  and  conser- 
vation was  quite  a hit  different  than  today, 
as  evidenced  in  his  encounter  in  1 830  with 
a Carlisle  angler  he  considered  a sports- 
man. 

“At  Big  spring,  I met  with  one  of  the  best 


fly  fishers  of  the  age.  Laughing  Jo,  adds  to 
his  character  of  a scientific  and  practical 
fisherman,  that  of  a modest,  sober  and  hard 
working  man.  Jo  makes  his  own  lines  and 
flies,  holds  a rod  eighteen  feet  long,  and 
throws  thirty-six  or  forty  feet  of  line  with 
one  hand,  and  no  amateur  can  avoid  a 
bush,  flank  an  eddy,  or  drop  into  a ripple, 
with  more  certainty  or  with  more  ease. 

“And  there  is  one  trait  in  his  character 
decidedly  sportsman  — 
he  never  sold  a trout  in  his 
life:  the  produce  of  his  rod 
is  made  a grateful  offering 
for  favors  received.” 

In  another  story  from 
Cumberland  County  he 
also  gives  a report  on  an 
early  attempt  at  game 
management. 

“In  Carlisle  and  its  vi- 
cinity more  than  one  hun- 
dred pair  of  partridges  were 
kept  through  the  last  winter  and  turned  out 
in  the  spring;  and  in  addition,  many  whole 
coveys  were  preserved  in  the  barn  yards  of 
our  worthy  public  spirited  farmers.  I sin- 
cerely hope  gentlemen  in  other  districts 
will  follow  so  good  an  example.” 

Between  f ishing,  hunting  and  horse  rac- 
ing, Gibson  continued  to  serve  in  the  army. 
He  became  a major  general  after  the  Mexi- 
can War,  and  several  references  mention 
him  as  a close  friend  of  General  Winfield 
Scott,  commander  of  American  troops  in 
the  Mexican  War  and  at  the  start  of  the 
Civil  War. 

While  the  two  officers  probably  knew 
each  other  — the  army  was  very  small  at 
the  time  — the  closeness  of  their  friend- 
ship is  questionable,  as  G ibson’s  name  never 
once  appears  in  Scott’s  two-volume  mem- 
oirs. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  Gibson  was 
well-liked  and  respected  hy  his  fellow  offic- 
ers is  beyond  doubt.  Often  he  is  referred  to 
as  friendly,  generous,  helpful  and  fair,  at- 
tributes that  probably  were  enhanced  hy 
his  days  spent  outdoors  — a person  cannot 


His  concern  for 
the  future  of 
hunting  and 
fishing  was  highly 
unusual  for  the 
first  half  of  the 
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GIBSON  CONTINUED  to  stress 
conservation,  sportsmanship 
and  respect  for  wildlife  during 
his  career  with  Turf  Register  and 
Spirit  of  the  Times. 

remain  hostile  or  sour  for  long 
in  the  woods. 

“No  officer  occupying  the 
same  rank  in  the  army  held  a 
higher  place  in  the  estimation 
of  his  fellow  officers,”  writes  S. 

Horace  Porter  of  Lancaster  in 
his  memoirs. 

“It  was  delightful  to  see  the 
reverence  with  which  they  ap- 
proached him,  and  the  courte- 
ous yet  familiar  manner  with 
which  he  made  every  man  feel 
at  home’  with  him. 

“The  senior  exhibited  the 
respect  of  a younger  brother,  and  the  junior 
felt  for  him  filial  affection.  There  was  a 
charm  in  his  manner  that  pleased  both.  He 
was  the  safe  counsellor  of  the  one,  while  he 
was  the  ready  adviser  of  the  other  in  every 
trouble  or  difficulty.  His  judgement  was 
law,  and  his  opinion,  unless  disregarded, 
never  failed  to  benefit  those  who  sought 
and  obtained  it.” 

George  T.  Ness,  Jr.,  in  The  Army  on  the 
Eve  of  the  Civil  War,  reports  that  Gibson 
was  “a  kindly  even  tempered  gentle- 
man . . . one  of  the  best  men.  . . . Always 
helpful  to  others,  he  had  on  one  occasion 
bearded  [confronted]  James  K.  Polk  on 
behalf  of  Lieut.  Col.  Garland  whose  gal- 
lantry at  Monterey  had  been  overlooked  by 
Zachary  Taylor.” 

Gibson  never  took  a wife,  hut  it  appears 
he  wanted  to  marry,  as  he  was  president  of 
the  Hope  Club,  an  informal  group  of  bach- 
elor officers  stationed  in  Washington,  DC. 
“Being  now  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven 


years,”  Ness  writes,  “one  must  assume  that 
any  aspirations  toward  connubial  bliss  must 
have  been  of  that  which  maketh  the  heart 
sick.” 

Oldest  Officer 

George  Gibson  died  on  Sept.  30,  1861. 
He  was  a “confirmed  invalid”  at  the  time 
and  the  oldest  officer  in  the  army. 

“One  by  one,  during  the  last  few  years, 
the  patriarchs  of  the  army,  the  veterans  of 
our  Second  War  of  Independence,  have 
been  dropping  into  their  peaceful  grave,” 
General  Order  No.  84  announcing  his  death 
states. 

“.  . . to  day  one  of  the  few  remaining 
survivors  of  their  gallant  company,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished,  is  also  numbered 
with  the  illustrious  dead.” 

The  day  after  receiving  the  order,  flags 
were  lowered  to  half-mast  and  a 13-gun 
salute  honoring  Gibson  was  fired  at  every 
military  base  in  the  nation. 
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In  Memory 

of  a Meat  Pog 


By  D.L.  Burkhart 


IT  WAS  MID-MARCH,  somewhere 
between  White  Sulphur  Springs  and 
Point  Pleasant,  WV.  In  a cardboard  box  on 
the  passenger’s  seat  of  the  unheated,  bor- 
rowed car  I was  driving,  lay  two  7-week-old 
Brittany  spaniel  puppies.  One  was  mine, 
the  other  was  for  an  acquaintance. 

An  unseasonable  blizzard  and  falling 
temperatures  caused  the  drive  to  he  not 
only  precarious,  hut  frigid  as  well.  Good- 
natured  kindness  from  a store  owner  saw  us 
through  that  day.  I bought  a hot  water 
bottle,  and  explaining  what  my  cargo  was 


and  the  predicament  we  were  in,  I had  it 
filled  with  warm  water  for  the  little  ones  to 
curl  up  next  to. 

So  began  a 1 3-year  affair  with  Lady,  my 
first  bird  dog.  Using  George  Bird  Evans’ 
Trouble  with  Bird  Dogs  as  my  training  bible, 
I was  determined  to  do  everything  right.  In 
retrospect,  1 may  have  worked  too  hard  to 
accomplish  some  things,  hut  as  Lady  ma- 
tured she  developed  a domineering  bull- 
headedness  that  made  her  difficult  to  man- 
age. Perhaps  my  strictness  may  have  been 
warranted  to  some  degree. 


ADY  WAS  MY  first  bird  dog,  a hunting  partner  witn  wnom  i spent  many  ywu. 
nd  domineering,  she  nevertheless  became  one  of  the  finest  dogs  I'd  ever  seen,  and  over 
he  years  we  took  a lot  of  birds  together. 
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By  the  autumn  of  her  first  year,  pheas- 
ants  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  were 
already  declining.  That  didn’t  prove  a trag- 
edy for  Lady’s  development,  though,  be- 
cause the  best  birds  for  training  are  ones 
that  don’t  sneak  or  run  out  Lorn  under  a 
point.  Hence,  around  home  we  used  train- 
ing quail,  and  in  the  woods  we  focused  on 
woodcock. 

October  found  us  in  the  alders  of  south- 
ern Ontario,  the  hawthorn  studded  high- 
lands of  West  Virginia,  and  in  the  gray 
dogwood  thickets  of  Centre  County.  We 
were  out  a lot,  trying  to  make 
all  the  practice  sessions 
and  trial  runs  pay  off. 


From  the  begin- 
ning, Lady  showed 
herself  to  he  an 
excellent  re- 
triever, failing  only 
once  — on  the  first 
woodcock  shot  over 

her.  We  hunted  two  or  WHEN  I LOOKED  closer  I 

three  times  a week,  and  with  could  see  wingmarks  where 
the  annual  pilgrimages  to  the  grouse  had  flushed. 

Canada  and  West  Virginia  thrown  in,  she 
began  to  come  around  in  grand  style.  Just 
shy  of  her  second  birthday,  the  pieces  really 
fell  into  place. 

Grouse  can  be  difficult,  even  for  experi- 
enced dogs,  so  I wasn’t  too  upset  when  they 
eluded  her.  One  late  January  day,  in  north- 
ern Lancaster  County,  we  were  working 
through  a narrow  hollow.  The  two  inches 
of  powdery  snow  made  for  quiet  going.  The 
tinkling  of  Lady’s  collar  bell  provided  good 
company,  but  suddenly  the  bell  went  si- 
lent. 

Thirty  yards  ahead,  nearly  invisible 
against  the  snow  and  bramble,  was  the  dog, 
locked  on  point.  A split  second  later  frantic 
wings  hammered  up  through  the  tangle, 


four  yards  ahead  of  where  the  dog  had 
stopped. 

As  Lady  developed  further,  I made  it  a 
practice  to  never  brag  about  her.  With  my 
experience  limited  to  just  one  dog,  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  she  was  anything  un- 
usual. She’d  come  from  a line  of  no-non- 
sense working  dogs  — meat  dogs,  as  some 
call  them  — and  she  was  merely  upholding 
that  standard.  It  was  only  after  1 had  hunted 
over  other  “good  dogs”  that  I realized  just 
how  sharp  she  was. 

In  the  coverts  of  Michigan’s  fabled  Up- 
per Peninsula  her  abilities 
became  apparent.  Up 
to  that  point  I had 
never  hunted  her 
wi  th  another 
dog.  But  on  the 


making  the  valiant  break  that  only  a grouse 


can. 


The  cover  was  so  thick  that  I had  no 
chance  for  a shot,  hut  it  didn’t  matter:  My 
dog  had  pointed  a grouse.  I could  see  tell- 
tale wing  marks  where  it  had  flushed,  about 


first  day  up  there 
we  were  with  two 
other  hunters  and 
one  other  dog,  working 
the  alders  and  witch  hazel 
along  a derelict  beaver 
pond.  We  had  11  points 
there,  and  nine  retrieves  as  well  — all  made 
by  Lady. 

After  several  days  marked  by  similar 
performances,  the  owner  of  the  second  dog 
dismissed  Lady’s  work  by  saying  the  birds 
were  “nothing  but  woodcock.” 

Although  she  was  a pretty  dog  to  look 
at,  Lady’s  hunting  style  was  anything  but 
picturesque.  She  was  erratic  and  some- 
times almost  sloppy,  hardly  the  mechani- 
cal quartering  hunter  characteristic  of  bet- 
ter trained  dogs.  She  undoubtedly  missed 
birds,  hut  when  she  did  find  one  she  was 
there,  no  matter  how  long  it  took  me  to  get 
there. 

Like  as  not,  the  search  would  end  with 
me  finding  her  twisted  into  some  contorted 
position,  scared  of  taking  that  one  more 
step. 

Three  years  back,  a sad  turn  of  events 
placed  Lady  under  the  surgeon’s  knife  for 
the  most  extensive  tumor  operation  my 
veterinarian  had  ever  done.  She  came 
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through  the  procedure  all  right,  hut  so 
much  tissue  had  to  he  removed  that  what 
came  home  looked  like  only  hall  a dog. 

The  post-recovery  advice  was  “Yes,  hunt 
her,  but  only  as  much  as  she  tolerates.  She 
did  hunt  for  a while,  but  eventually  her 
stamina  began  to  drop  and  her  hearing  and 
vision  soon  became  impaired.  My  trips 
with  Lady  became  occasional  short  outings 
into  easy  terrain,  more  as  a courtesy  toward 
the  dog  than  an  effort  to  find  game.  About 
that  time  I got  another  Brittany,  and  the 
new  pup  made  it  a little  easier  to  get  out  in 
the  field  without  taking  Lady  along. 

Lady  passed  away  the  other  night.  1 d 
gone  down  to  the  kennel  after  dinner  to 
feed  the  dogs  and  freshen  their  water.  I 
found  her  slumped  on  the  floor  of  the  run, 
apparently  suffering  a seizure.  While  Joan 
called  the  vet,  I gathered  her  in  my  arms 
and  carried  her  to  the  truck.  During  the  30- 
minute  ride  she  lay  on  the  floor,  scarcely 
moving  at  all. 

At  the  office  they  immediately  directed 
me  to  one  of  the  examination  rooms.  As  1 


placed  her  on  the  stainless  steel  table  1 
remembered  how  she  used  to  fight  to  get  off 
when  she  was  young  and  healthy. 

On  the  wall  was  a pastel  portrait  1 d 
painted  for  the  doctor  years  ago.  It  was 
dated  1984,  a time  when  Lady’s  eyes  were 
bright  and  her  gaze  sharp.  Seeing  that  pic- 
ture was  an  especially  poignant  experience 
for  me,  as  the  alert  expression  in  the  piece 
contrasted  so  dramatically  with  the  wizened 
animal  in  my  arms. 

The  diagnosis  was  advanced  cancer,  with 
imminent  liver  failure  as  well.  From  a purely 
clinical  standpoint  there  was  no  decision  at 
all,  hut  giving  the  authorization  to  put  her 
to  sleep  was  one  of  the  hardest  things  1 ve 
ever  had  to  do.  There  was,  at  least,  partial 
solace  to  know  that  she  would  not  have  to 
fight  anymore,  and  that  pentobarbital  was 
painless. 

A few  weeks  later,  after  time  had  begun 
to  heal  my  sorrow,  I took  Lady’s  old  faded 
collar  and  buried  it  at  the  end  of  a narrow 
hollow  where  years  earlier  some  grouse 
wings  left  their  marks  in  the  snow. 
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An  Act  of  Desperation 

A gunshot  in  the  deep  of  night  leads  a wildlife 
conservation  officer  and  his  deputies  to  an 
unusual  and  sad  discovery. 


By  Steve  Kleiner 

WCO,  Blair  County 


THE  RADIO  crackled  to  life  and  a 
staticky  voice  filled  the  night  air:  “2- 
2-4-H  to  2-2-4.”  It  was  Deputy  Jim  Spiller 
calling  from  somewhere  in  my  old  district 
in  southcentral  Greene  County;  from  the 
tone  of  his  voice  I could  tell  something  was 
urgent. 

“Go  ahead,  Jim,”  I answered.  No  re- 
sponse. I tried  again  for  a second  and  third 
time  hut  still  got  nothing.  Not  only  was  1 1 5 
miles  away  from  where  I thought  J im  and 
his  partner  to  be,  but  in  a deep  valley  to 
boot.  Radio  communications  would  be  dif- 
ficult at  best. 

“224  to  Ligonier,”  I called,  hoping  to 
reach  the  dispatcher  at  region  headquar- 
ters. I wanted  the  dispatcher  to  try  to 
contact  Spiller  and  Deputy  Albert  Brown, 
but  I couldn’t  get  a response  from  Ligonier, 
either.  The  nearest  radio  tower  was  miles 
away  in  Washington  County;  radio  com- 
munications in  Greene  County  were  never 
a sure  thing. 

“Get  to  a hilltop,”  my  partner,  Deputy 
Harry  Gillispie,  suggested. 

“Right,”  I answered,  not  too  happily. 
Poor  radio  communications  were  a thorn 
in  my  side,  and  all  too  frequently  my  irrita- 
tion would  show  — especially  when  some- 
thing serious  was  up.  Tonight  I sensed 
there  was. 

My  patrol  car  was  a 1978  Ply- 
mouth sedan.  It  had  a decent 
engine,  so  I could  make  short 
work  of  the  humpy,  dusty  town- 
ship road  that  led  to  the  nearest 


hilltop.  From  there  I hoped  we  would  have 
better  radio  communications  with  Spiller 
and  Brown. 

Enroute  to  the  hilltop  we  could  hear  J im 
calling  repeatedly,  each  time  his  voice 
sounding  more  and  more  anxious.  Finally, 
once  we  were  topside,  his  voice  came  in 
loud  and  clear  and  I was  able  to  return  his 
call. 

“This  is  224-  What’s  up,  Jim?” 

“You’d  better  get  down  here.  Someone 
took  a shot  at  us.” 

My  stomach  churned.  “What  do  you 
mean  someone  shot  at  you?  Is  anyone  hurt? 
What  happened?”  Even  more  questions 
rushed  through  my  mind,  but  those  were 
enough  for  the  moment. 

Sounding  somewhat  calmer,  Jim  ex- 
plained that  he  and  Albert  had  set  up  near 
an  abandoned  community  park.  They  had 
been  there  about  15  minutes,  talking  and 
sipping  coffee,  when  suddenly,  from  back 
of  the  park,  a shot  rang  out.  The  shot  came 
from  several  hundred  yards  away,  com- 
pletely startling  the  deputies.  They  had 
assumed  they  were  alone  in  the  area. 

“Are  you  sure  the  shot  was  intended  for 
you?”  I asked,  after  learning  neither  man 
had  been  hurt. 

“Maybe.  Maybe  not.  But  somebody’s 


“You’d  better  get  down  here . 
Someone  just  took  a shot  at  us. 
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We  could’ve  simply  driven  away , 
but  here  we  had  a mystery  begging 
for  a solution . 


sure  shooting  at  some- 
thing,”  he  said. 

“Okay,  Jim,  stand  by. 

We’re  on  the  way.  If  any- 
one  comes  out,  be  careful. 

J im  was  where  I thought 
he  was,  about  1 5 air  miles  away.  In  western 
Greene  County,  where  there’s  no  such 
thing  as  a direct  line  between  two  points, 
that  meant  about  a 25-mile  drive. 

Upon  our  arrival  we  found  the  deputies 
had  wisely  taken  cover.  We  got  out  of  our 
vehicle  and  joined  them.  No  activity  had 
taken  place  since  we  had  talked  on  the 
radio.  There  were  no  voices,  no  lights  and, 
fortunately,  no  more  shots.  Nobody  had 
entered  or  left  the  park  since  the  shooting. 

Harry  suggested  perhaps  it  was  a rac- 
coon hunter,  even  though  raccoons  weren’t 
in  season.  But  there  had  been  no  telltale 
bawling  of  coon  hounds. 

One  of  the  deputies  said  maybe  some- 
one was  trying  to  frighten  away  the  men  for 
whatever  reason.  But  the  shooter  couldn  t 
possibly  have  seen  the  deputies,  owing  to 
the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  tree 
cover.  doubted  the  shooter  knew  the 
men  were  there.  Probably. 

I had  been  on  the  job  only  a couple  years 
at  that  point,  and  I didn’t  have  a wealth  of 
on-the-job  experience.  The  training  school 
hadn’t  prepared  me  for  situations  like  this. 
So,  what  to  do? 

We  could’ve  simply  driven  away.  After 
all,  no  one  was  hurt  — that  we  knew  of 
and  no  game  law  violation  had  occurred. 
But  law  enforcement  officers  are  curious, 
some  would  say  nosey.  And  here  we  had  a 
mystery  begging  for  a solution. 

After  a brief  conference  we  decided  to 


try  to  find  out  what  had  brought  us  all 
together  on  that  remote  hilltop. 

The  plan  was  this.  I would  drive  into  the 
park  on  the  old  access  road,  my  high  beams 
and  red  light  on.  We  wanted  it  clear  to 
whoever  was  inside  the  park  that  law  en- 
forcement officers  were  coming  in.  The 
deputies  would  he  flanking  me  on  foot, 
staying  back  a hit  so  they  weren’t  illumi- 
nated in  the  headlights. 

We  proceeded  cautiously.  I inched  the 
vehicle  toward  the  park,  watching  for 
trouble.  Suddenly,  there  it  was,  a pickup 
facing  away  from  us.  I saw  someone  on  the 
driver’s  side,  slouched  forward  and  motion- 
less. 1 signaled  for  the  deputies  to  stop  and 
cover  me,  and  I carefully  approached  the 
truck. 

From  the  left  rear  fender,  I quickly 
scanned  the  bed  of  the  truck  with  my 
flashlight.  Nothing.  The  occupant  re- 
mained motionless,  hut  1 suspected  trouble. 

Continuing  forward,  I noticed  the 
driver’s  window  was  shut.  In  a loud  voice  I 
ordered  him  to  put  his  hands  where  I could 
see  them.  He  didn’t  move.  I repeated  the 
command  and  placed  my  hand  on  the  butt 
of  my  revolver.  Ever  so  slowly  he  raised  his 
hands  and  put  them  on  the  dash.  They  were 
empty. 

I signaled  Harry  to  approach  from  the 
other  side  of  the  truck  and  check  the  inte- 
rior. The  cab  was  empty  except  for  the 
driver. 


Commission  800  Numbers 

Within  Pennsylvania,  use  the  agency's  toll-free  800  numbers  to  contact  a wildlife 
conservation  officer.  For  the  Northwest  Region,  call  (800)  533-6764;  Southwest, 
(800)  243-851 9;  Northcentral,  (800)  422-7551 ; Southcentral,  (800)  422-7554; 
Northeast,  (800)  228-0789;  and  Southeast  (800)  228-0791.  Phones  will  be 
manned  around  the  clock  during  the  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  1 5 hours 
a day  at  other  times. 
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I ordered  him  to  keep  his  hands  on  the 
dash,  slowly  approached  the  door  and 
grabbed  the  handle.  The  door  was  un- 
locked and  opened  easily.  I told  the  man  to 
make  no  sudden  moves.  He  raised  his  head 
slightly  and  nodded.  There  were  tears  in  his 
eyes. 

“C’mon,  buddy,”  I said.  “Ease  on  out 
here  with  your  hands  over  your  head.” 

When  he  came  out,  I guided  him  toward 
my  vehicle  where  Harr)1  frisked  him  for 
weapons.  He  had  none. 

“What’s  going  on?”  I asked.  “Who  was 
doing  the  shooting?” 

“It  was  me,”  he  said,  tears  streaming 
down  his  face.  “I  did  it.” 

“Where’s  the  gun?” 

“Over  there,  by  that  tree.  It’s  over  now. 
It  doesn’t  matter.” 

I motioned  Deputy  Brown  to  check  it 
out  as  I kept  an  eye  on  the  man.  Shortly, 
Albert  came  over  holding  a shotgun  with  a 
bent  barrel  and  smashed  stock. 

“What  happened  here?”  I asked.  The 
man  was  crying  hard  now. 

To  our  surprise,  he  said  sobbingly:  “I  was 
going  to  use  the  gun  on  myself,  but  I changed 
my  mind.  I smashed  it  on  the  tree  before  I 
changed  my  mind  again.” 

Sensing  the  man’s  agony  and  embarrass- 
ment, I escorted  him  away  from  the  others 
so  we  could  talk  in  private.  He  told  me  he 
had  come  to  the  park  to  commit  suicide. 

The  shot  resulted  from  what  he  called  “a 
practice  run”  — he’d  loaded  the  shotgun 
and  fired  it  before  shooting  himself.  He  had 
no  idea  he’d  shot  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  deputies.  He  didn’t  even  know  they 
were  there. 

He  then  reloaded  the  shotgun  and  con- 
templated shooting  himself.  But  after  a 
while  he  decided  not  to  go  through  with  it, 
smashed  the  shotgun  against  the  tree,  and 
got  back  into  his  truck.  That’s  where  we 
found  him. 

Earlier  in  the  evening  the  man  found 
out  that  his  wife  was  seeing  someone  else, 
sometimes  in  the  very  park  we  were  in.  He 
thought  he  would  make  some  kind  of  point 


by  shooting  himself  in  the  same  park. 

Crisis  intervention  definitely  was  not  in 
my  experience  or  training  background,  but 
for  the  time  being  I did  my  best. 

We  just  talked  for  a while,  and  eventu- 
ally the  man  calmed  down  and  became 
more  rational.  I offered  to  call  someone  to 
come  to  his  aid,  but  he  steadfastly  refused. 
He  wanted  to  go  home  and  face  the  situa- 
tion. 

I told  him  I was  concerned  he  might 
become  violent  toward  himself  or  his  wife, 
but  he  assured  me  nothing  like  that  was 
going  to  happen.  After  a while  he  was 
under  control,  and  1 felt  he  would  be  okay 
at  home. 

In  parting,  I gave  him  my  card  and  told 
him  to  call  if  he  needed  anything.  I sug- 
gested that  he  find  a professional  to  talk  to. 
He  left  without  saying  much  more,  but 
before  the  man  departed  he  stopped  to  look 
in  my  direction.  He  nodded  and  then  drove 
away. 

In  this  business,  we  never  know  what  we 
might  encounter,  and  we’re  trained  to  be 
ready  for  anything  that  might  come  our 
way.  But  it  will  be  a long  time  before  I forget 
what  my  deputies  and  I encountered  that 
night  long  ago  in  Greene  County. 


Question 

When  is  it  legal  to  shoot  crows? 

Answer 

During  the  specified  crow  seasons,  set 
each  year  by  the  Commission,  shooting 
is  permitted  only  on  Fridays,  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 
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Celestial  Fireworks 


Nature  lovers  can  spice  up  their  evenings 
by  knowing  when  some  of  the  best  meteor 
showers  occur.  — By  Jon  D.  Beam 


IF  YOU  enjoy  summer 
fireworks  displays  but 
want  more  than  the 
annual  Independence  Day 
celebration,  try  nature’s 
alternative  — celestial 
fireworks.  These  dazzling 
nighttime  displays  occur 
several  times  a year. 

Ever  have  a chance 
encounter  with  a shooting 
star?  If  so,  then  you’ve 
caught  a glimpse  of 
nature’s  celestial  fire- 
works.  You  may  not  have 
realized  it  at  the  time,  but 
these  “chance”  encounters 
are  not  as  serendipitous  as 
they  may  seem.  With 
some  basic  information, 
you  can  plan  on  watching 
shooting  stars  at  key  times 


throughout  the  year. 

Just  what  are  “shooting 
stars?”  Actually,  they 
aren’t  stars  at  all.  Rather, 
they  are  particles  of  space 
dust  ranging  in  size  from 
smaller  than  grains  of  sand 
to  about  the  size  of  rice 
grains.  These  meteoroids, 
as  astronomers  call  them, 
are  the  remnants  of 
passing  comets. 

Every  day,  in  its  cosmic 
voyage  through  space, 
Earth  collides  with  tons  of 
such  cometary  debris.  In 
fact,  there  is  so  much 
celestial  dust  in  space  that 
Earth  is  constantly 
bombarded  by  it. 

When  one  of  these  tiny 
particles  enters  the  Earth’s 


upper  atmosphere  and 
collides  with  molecules  of 
air,  the  resulting  friction 
heats  the  particle  and 
rapidly  incinerates  it.  The 
resultant  glowing  streak, 
known  as  a meteor,  is 
what  we  see. 

Astronomers  estimate 
that  100  million  meteors 
rain  down  on  us  each  day. 
Many  burn  up  at  high 
altitude  and  are  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Some 
enter  the  atmosphere  in 
the  daytime  or  zip  through 
the  sky  in  the  wee  hours. 
Others  are  missed  simply 
because  most  people  don’t 
know  where  and  when  to 
look. 

Increasing  your 


Annual  Meteor  Showers 


Name  of  Shower 

Dates 

Peak 

Peak  Frequency 

(meteors  per  hour) 

Quadrantids 

Jan.  1-5 

Jan.  3-4 

20-80 

Alpha  Aurigids 

Jan.  15-Feb. 

20  Feb.  7-8 

12 

Zeta  Bootids 

March  9-1 2 

March  10 

10 

Lyrids  (April) 

April  19-24 

April  22 

12 

Eta  Aquarids 

May  1-12 

May  5 

20 

Lyrids  (June) 

June  10-21 

June  15 

15 

Delta  Aquarids 

July  15-Aug. 

15  July  28 

35 

Perseids* 

Aug.  1-18 

Aug. 12* 

65 

Beta  Cassiopeids 

Sept.  7-15 

Sept.  1 1 

10 

Orionids 

Oct.  1 7-26 

Oct.  20 

35 

Leonids* 

Nov.  14-20 

Nov.  1 7* 

10-100 

Geminids* 

Dec.  4-16 

Dec.  1 3-14 

* 50 

*Major  showers 

chances  of  seeing  a 
meteor  slice  the 
dark  curtain  of 
night  is  easy. 

Although  some 
meteors  are  random 
and  unpredictable, 
others  occur  with 
remarkable 
regularity. 

Because  the 
Earth’s  orbit  passes 
through  cast-off 
debris  from  comets 
at  least  a dozen 
times  a year,  there 
are  1 2 meteor  showers  we 
can  count  on.  It  even 
amounts  to  about  a 
shower  a month,  and 
some  of  these  meteoric 
events  last  for  several 
days. 

No  two  meteor  showers 
are  alike,  and  the  number 
of  meteors  likely  to  be 
seen  per  hour  run  from  a 
low  of  five  during  a late 
December  shower  to 
about  a hundred  during 
mid-August.  Even  the 
speeds  of  meteors  differ  — 
from  a slow  75,000  miles 
per  hour  to  150,000  or 
more. 

The  brightness  and 
color  of  meteors  vary,  too. 
Larger  particles  tend  to 
fall  lower  into  Earth’s 
atmosphere  and  glow 
brighter,  usually  burning 
out  when  they  are  about 
30  miles  above  Earth’s 
surface.  Brightness  also 
depends  on  the  angle  at 
which  the  meteor  enters 
the  atmosphere,  its  mass, 
speed  of  travel,  and 
composition.  Composi- 


tion — the  materials  the 
meteor  is  made  of  — also 
determines  the  color  the 
meteor  produces  as  it 
burns. 

Becoming  a meteor- 
watcher  is  simple.  The 
first  requirement  is  a clear, 
dark  night.  If  you  live  in 
an  area  where  lots  of 
lights  brighten  the  sky, 
find  a spot  away  from  all 
that  “light  pollution,”  as 
stargazers  term  it.  The 
best  time  for  meteor 
watching  is  usually  after 
midnight,  during  the  peak 
of  a shower,  hut  meteors 
can  he  seen  before  then, 
too. 

While  this  no-cost 
astronomy  doesn’t  require 
fancy  equipment,  you  can 
increase  your  comfort 
with  a lawn  chair,  a 
blanket,  and  hot  choco- 
late on  a cold  night  or 
lemonade  on  a warm  one. 
And  with  a friend  or 
family  member  to  join 
you,  the  time  is  sure  to 
pass  quickly. 

The  accompanying 


chart  gives  suggested 
viewing  dates  of  annual 
meteor  showers,  so  mark 
your  calendar  and  settle 
back  to  enjoy  your  own 
private  celestial  fireworks. 
The  price  of  admission  is 
well  worth  it. 

While  meteor  showers 
occur  in  every  month  of 
the  year,  some  showers 
offer  better  viewing  than 
others.  These  are  showers 
that  have  a higher  rate  of 
meteors  during  the  peak 
times.  Such  meteor 
showers  are  excellent 
starting  places  for  begin- 
ning shower  watchers. 

For  additional  informa- 
tion on  meteors  and 
meteor  showers  check 
your  local  library.  Maga- 
zines such  as  Sky  and 
Telescope  and  Astronomy 
usually  list  meteor  showers 
in  a monthly  calendar  of 
celestial  events. 

For  serious  watchers, 
Neil  Bone’s  Meteors,  and 
Observe  Meteors  by  David 
Levy  and  Stephen  Edberg 
are  good  sources. 
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Confessions  of  a 
Bungler 


1IKE  MANY  OUTDOORSMEN,  I enjoy 
J picking  up  outdoor  magazines  and 
reading  success  stories  about  trophy  bucks, 
and  seeing  pictures  of  hunters  perched, 
smiling,  with  guns  and  trophies.  1 wonder, 
though,  how  many  hunters  are  like  me  and 
seldom  connect. 

Not  that  I don’t  try,  mind  you.  I’ve  lived 
in  the  heart  of  Montour  County’s  fine  deer 
country.  For  13  years  I’ve  taken  my  bow 
and  arrows  for  numerous  walks,  and  then 
taken  my  .30-30  Winchester  out  for  some 
fresh  air  in  buck  season. 

And  it’s  not  that  I haven’t  had  some 
opportunities,  but  I usually  do  the  wrong 
thing  at  the  right  time  and  muff  my  chances, 
or  the  deer  that  do  come  my  way  aren’t  the 
right  sex  for  the  season. 

1 suspect  that  if  I spent  half  the  time 
hunting  deer  as  I do  more  sedentary  quarry, 
success  would  be  the  same.  Collecting  (and 
hunting  for)  Indian  artifacts  is  my  first 
love.  Artifacts  don’t  hear  me  coming,  they 
have  no  instincts,  and  their  senses  of  smell 
and  sight  are  somewhat  petrified.  Many, 
therefore,  have  gone  into  my  collecting 
bag.  If  there’s  a plowed  field  somewhere, 
you’re  likely  to  find  me  there  — be  it  the 
first  day  of  trout  season,  the  opening  of 
small  game,  whatever.  I would  rather  put 
another  artifact  in  a frame  than  an  animal 
in  my  game  bag. 

Come  buck  season,  however,  that  all 
changes;  I really  do  go  all  out  for  deer 
hunting.  My  camouflage  outfit  is  hung  out 
in  the  woodshed  several  days  before  the 
opener  to  get  rid  of  the  human  odor.  And, 
when  I traipse  through  the  woods,  the  odor 


of  skunk  usually  drifts  along  with  me  to 
mask  my  human  scent.  I also  read  lots  of 
articles  and  books  about  the  wily  whitetail 
so  I can  better  understand  my  quarry.  None 
of  those  things  have  helped,  though.  Per- 
haps the  word  jinxed  would  be  appropriate 
in  my  case. 

Why  is  it,  for  example,  that  last  year  a 
nice  6-point  strolled  by  as  I sat  in  an  oak 
grove,  with  my  shotgun,  hunting  squirrels? 
Or  that  a nice  8-point  came  down  over  the 
hill  behind  me,  again  in  squirrel  season. 
One  time,  four  doe  strolled  by,  calm  and 
casual,  while  I was  trying  to  kick  out  a few 
cottontails.  And  then  there  were  the  count- 
less doe  that  came  by  during  buck  season. 
I’ve  been  victimized  by  the  luck  of  the 
draw,  I guess,  and  I’m  convinced  deer  hunt- 
ing involves  a lot  of  luck. 

Ever  since  moving  to  a farm  here  in  the 
state  s second  smallest  county,  a bevy  of 
friends  has  come  here  to  hunt.  They  often 
score.  Andy  got  one  the  only  time  he’s  been 
here;  it  was  luck.  He’s  terribly  lucky  and 
gets  a deer  every  year  no  matter  where  he 
goes.  One  year  he  didn’t  connect  on  the 
opening  day  and,  being  a school  teacher, 
had  to  get  back  to  work.  On  his  way  home 
from  school  the  next  day  he  saw  four  deer 
in  a cornfield,  one  of  which  was  a spike.  He 
rushed  home,  gothis  gear  and  headed  back. 
Then,  while  hunting  for  the  spike,  a nice 
10-point  moseyed  out.  Need  I say  more? 

Another  friend,  Lee,  has  been  up  only 
twice.  He  doesn’t  cotton  to  cold  weather 
much,  or  early  hours  for  that  matter.  He 
comes  more  for  the  camaraderie  than  any- 
thing. The  first  morning  I took  Lee  down  in 
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the  woods  and  put  him  on  a hillside  over- 
looking  Black  Hollow.  He  sat  at  the  base  of 
a tree,  his  rifle  cradled  across  his  arms,  snug 
in  an  old  army  greatcoat. 

About  five  inches  of  snow  had  fallen 
the  night  before.  About  15  minutes  into 
the  season  he  hears  a “pfoof  sound  right 
behind  him,  like  snow  falling  from  a branch. 

A buck  had  been  traveling  the  hillside 
behind  him,  winded  me  and  turned  down- 
hill  and  edged  out  of  some  pines  10  yards 
from  where  Lee  sat.  He  tilted  his  gun  about 
an  inch  and  fired;  his  hunt  was  over.  Lucky, 
lucky,  lucky. 

I’ve  had  my  chances,  but  as  1 said,  some- 
thing  usually  goes  awry.  The  day  Lee  got  his 
buck  I helped  him  drag  it  out  and  then 
headed  back  and  took  a seat  under  a pine. 
I’m  not  much  for  cold  weather  either,  and 
two  hours  is  usually  my  limit  before  I have 
to  head  in  for  some  coffee  and  to  warm  my 
feet. 

The  deer  seemed  to  have  learned  my 
habits  after  all  these  years,  and  as  soon  as  1 
leave  they  come  out.  When  1 return  its 
evident  that  the  deer  had  a convention 
right  in  front  of  where  I had  been  sitting. 

But  this  day  luck  was  with  me,  sort  of.  In 
an  attempt  to  keep  my  hands  warm,  I 
bought  a pair  of  mittens,  the  kind  with  a 
hole  for  your  trigger  finger  to  slip  through. 
So  there  I sat,  under  the  pine,  all  hunched 
up  against  the  cold  with  my  mittened  hands 
close  together  on  my  gun  just  above  the 
lever.  Then  1 heard  it;  a drive  began  just 
over  the  ridge.  Boy,  I thought,  a buck  might 
try  to  double  hack  along  this  side  of  the 
ridge. 

While  I’m  dreaming  about  such  a won- 
derful event,  it  actually  happened.  The 
snapping  of  a twig  roused  me  from  my 
reverie  in  time  to  spy  a 6-point  about  30 
yards  away,  doubling  hack.  But  he  was 
suspicious  of  the  funny  looking  lump  sit- 
ting under  the  pine  tree. 

I knew  not  to  move,  hut  having  never 
been  in  such  a position  I didn’t  know 
enough  about  a buck  s behavior  par- 
ticularly the  part  where  they  boh  their 


heads  a couple  of  times  to  try  to  catch  you 
moving.  So  when  his  head  went  down  I 
moved  my  left  hand  about  two  inches  to 
the  lever. 

He  had  me.  He  bunched  up  to  bolt,  the 
worst  thing  that  could  happen  as  far  as  I was 
concerned,  because  I’d  never  fired  at  a 
moving  target.  I brought  the  gun  up  and 
shot,  hut  too  quickly;  it  was  a clean  miss. 

The  deer  streaked  by  as  1 tried  to  work 
the  lever  for  another  shot.  Remember  the 
mittens?  The  gun  jerked  out  of  my  hand, 
and  by  the  time  1 regained  my  composure 
the  deer  had  almost  disappeared.  I man- 
aged to  fire  again,  to  no  avail. 

Two  seasons  later  1 got  another  chance. 
Right  in  front  of  my  house  is  a natural  bowl . 

It  contains  all  kinds  of  trails,  and  the  south- 
ern part  gets  what  little  heat  the  winter  sun 
manages  to  generate.  Deer,  therefore,  are 
moving  through  there  all  the  time.  Natu- 
rally, they  move  through  while  I’m  off 
warming  my  toes,  but  I knew  we  just  had  to 
meet  there  sometime. 

One  opening  day  I was  in  the  bowl,  and 
about  a half-hour  into  the  season  three  doe 
came  my  way,  followed  by  a dandy  8-point. 
They  didn’t  wind  me  or  see  me  slowly  bring 
up  my  gun.  The  buck  stopped  40  yards 
away,  and  although  there  was  a little  brush 
in  the  way,  I already  had  this  guy  hanging 
on  the  game  pole.  1 fired. 

Nothing.  All  four  deer  remained  mo- 
tionless. They  seemed  mystified  by  the 
booming  noise,  hut  couldn  t pinpoint  the 
sound.  Nor  did  they  catch  me  levering  in 
another  round.  I shot  again.  And  again, 
and  again.  It  was  as  if  I was  firing  blanks. 
The  buck  turned  and  nonchalantly  walked 
hack  from  where  he  had  come. 

To  say  I was  stupefied  is  putting  it  mildly. 
During  the  shooting  I saw  no  twigs  break- 
ing, no  earth  flying  and  no  deer  flinching. 
Examination  revealed  no  hair,  blood  or 
any  other  sign  of  a hit;  the  best  deer  I d ever 
had  a chance  at  just  walked  away. 

Perhaps  it’s  as  my  friend  Rich  says:  I 
should  take  my  .30-30  out  to  the  corner  of 
my  property,  pound  it  into  the  ground  and 
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use  it  as  a boundary  marker.  Yet,  Greg, 
another  annual  visitor  to  the  Fogelman 
Hunting  Lodge,  uses  one,  and  he’s  taken 
two  bucks  out  of  here.  Both  were  one-shot 
affairs. 

1 had  another  chance  last  year,  but  once 
again  1 made  the  wrong  move  at  the  right 
time.  I decided  to  hunt  the  hillside  where 
Greg  had  just  scored,  so  I went  up  there  and 
took  a seat.  About  20  minutes  later  1 de- 
cided I should  move  about  1 5 yards.  I got  up 
and  took  two  steps,  and  there  went  a buck. 
He  was  about  30  yards  away  and  had  been 
coming  toward  me,  but 
my  impatience  cost  me 
a shot.  Thus  the  buck 
season  ended,  and  my 
record  is  zero  for  13. 

However,  for  only 
the  second  year  of  those 
13,  1 had  obtained  an 
antlerless  deer  license. 

1 don’t  normally  apply 
for  one,  being  ever  so 
optimistic  that  I’ll  get  a 
buck.  But  last  year  I 
decided  to  get  one  just 
in  case. 

The  first  day  of  the 
antlerless  season  was 
wicked.  An  Alberta 
Clipper  had  sent  the 
temperatures  into  the 
single  digits.  My  elec- 
tric socks  weren’t  working  well  on  regular 
batteries,  hut  I was  game.  1 spent  more  than 
six  hours  in  the  woods  (in  two-hour  inter- 
vals, of  course)  hut  to  no  avail.  I figured 
another  scoreless  year  was  at  hand. 

The  second  day  was  only  slightly  warmer, 
and  I wasn’t  very  enthusiastic.  Besides,  I 
had  a dentist  appointment  in  the  morning 
and  other  business  to  take  care  of,  so  it 
wasn’t  until  1:15  that  1 headed  out  for  my 
two-hour  stint.  People  had  been  crawling 
all  over  Black  Hollow,  numerous  drives 
had  been  conducted,  but  nobody  was  scor- 
ing. Nevertheless,  I’d  never  get  a deer  while 
sitting  in  my  kitchen. 


On  went  the  longjohns,  the  flannel  shirt 
and  jeans,  the  electric  socks  (with  heavy- 
duty  batteries),  a sweatshirt,  one-piece 
outdoor  quilted  suit  and,  finally,  my  hunt- 
ing jacket,  knife,  boots  and  hotseat.  Barely 
able  to  move,  I waddled  about  200  yards 
down  the  road  and  entered  the  woods  on  an 
old  logging  road.  It  was  1 :30. 

Almost  immediately  shots  rang  out  di- 
rectly across  the  valley,  right  from  where  I 
was  going  to  hunt.  I stepped  another  30 
yards  or  so  into  the  woods  — just  in  case. 
Minutes  later,  a deer  came  right  up  the  hill 
toward  me,  and  I could 
tell  it  was  legal  when  it 
looked  right  at  me  as  it 
paused  in  full  view. 

I already  had  my  gun 
up,  and  since  it  was 
antlerless,  I aimed  and 
fired.  The  shot  was 
fairly  clear,  and  1 was 
hoping  that  I had 
loaded  real  bullets  this 
time.  At  the  first  shot 
she  bolted  off  to  my 
left,  and  1 just  knew, 
somehow,  I had 
bungled  this  opportu- 
nity too. 

1 got  off  three  more 
shots  as  she  ran  down 
over  the  hill.  1 hurried 
over  to  where  1 could 
see  the  valley  floor,  but  she  was  gone.  I 
couldn’t  imagine  how  she  could  have  dis- 
appeared. 

Then  I saw  her;  she  was  down.  The  first 
shot  would  have  been  fatal,  a lung  shot  — 
just  where  I had  aimed.  Two  of  my  other 
shots  had  hit  as  well,  those  while  she  was 
running.  The  time  was  1:40.  I had  been  in 
the  woods  only  10  minutes. 

So  on  that  December  afternoon,  my 
13th  year  of  trying,  I bungled  right  for  a 
change  and  put  a tag  on  my  first  deer  ever. 

To  my  fellow  bunglers  I say,  don’t  give 
up.  One  day,  maybe  soon,  you  may  bungle 
into  a deer,  too. 


ALTHOUGH  I love  deer  hunting, 
collecting  arrowheads  is  my  favorite 
hobby.  At  least  they  don't  run  away 
when  you  see  them. 
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Stewards  of  the  Sport 

By  Dennis  D.  Russell,  Sr. 

Hunter-Trapper  Education  Instructor 


THE  DECEMBER  1990  issue  of  Game 
News  carried  Robert  Gaffron  s 
“Thoughts  on  being  a Deputy  W ildlife  Con- 
servation  Officer.”  I read  Bob’s  article  sev- 
eral  times,  and  it  inspired  me  to  write  about 
being  a Hunter-T rapper  Education  instruc- 
tor. 

1 have  been  an  HTE  instructor  for  sev- 
eral years.  I became  one  by  accident  — or 
was  it  fate?  My  work  for  a natural  gas 
company  gets  me  to  some  rural  areas  quite 
often.  One  September  day,  as  my  partner 
and  I traveled  a country  road,  we  spotted  a 
deer  lying  alongside  a fallen  tree.  W e pulled 
over  and  saw  the  deer  was  injured. 

It  had  been  hit  by  a car  and  obviously 


needed  to  be  put  out  of  its  misery.  Both 
antlers  were  broken  off  and  three  of  its  legs 
were  fractured.  We  called  the  police,  and 
an  officer  came  out  to  dispatch  the  animal. 

I asked  if  I could  have  the  meat,  and  he  gave 
me  the  phone  number  of  a Game  Commis- 
sion deputy  to  call  for  a permit. 

That  night  I contacted  Deputy  Ralph 
Eherle  and  made  arrangements  to  stop  at 
his  house  for  the  permit.  As  1 was  leaving 
home  1 told  my  wife  that  I’d  be  back  in 
about  half  an  hour;  it  ended  up  being  two 
hours. 

Ralph  and  I hit  it  off  from  the  beginning, 
and  we’ve  since  become  good  friends.  I 
soon  learned  he  and  his  partner,  Mike 


and  expertise  in  order  that  new  hunters  will  get  off  to  a good  start.  These  instructors  are 
certified  by  the  Commission  after  extensive  training. 
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Schumaker,  werehunter-ed  instructors  and 
would  hold  a class  soon. 

Ralph  asked  if  I’d  like  to  sit  in,  and  I told 
him  I’d  be  there.  That  night  I was  amazed 
at  the  rate  students  progressed  through  the 
training  course,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  I 
was  hooked. 

The  next  year  Ralph  and  Mike  asked  if 
I would  like  to  teach  the  archery  section. 
Being  an  avid  archer,  I quickly  agreed.  But 
even  after  25  years  of  hunting,  I learned  a 
great  deal  about  the  sport  and  the  outdoors 
from  Ralph  and  Mike. 

After  my  third  year  of  assisting,  they 
realized  I was  serious  about  Hunter-Trap- 
per Education.  They  recommended  me  to 
WCO  Don  Smith,  the  officer  who  would 
make  the  arrangements  for  certifying  me  as 
an  instructor.  After  filling  out  the  applica- 
tion, Don  checked  my  references  and  con- 
ducted a background  check.  He  then  for- 
warded my  application  to  the  region  office, 
and  I was  soon  enrolled  in  the  Commission’s 
Instructor  Training  program. 

Southwest  Information  and  Education 
Supervisor  Barry  Moore  and  staff  gave  us 
extensive  training  and  support  on  every 
aspect  of  hunting,  trapping,  game  laws, 
wildlife  management,  public  speaking,  au- 
dio visual  aids  — you  name  it. 

Each  year  all  HTE  instructors  are  in- 
vited to  a district  training  session  where 
they  learn  about  game  law  revisions  and  get 
a general  refresher  course. 

We  instructors  spend  countless  hours  at 
our  hobby.  That’s  right  — it’s  a hobby.  We 
are  all  volunteers,  donating  our  time,  tal- 
ents and  resources.  You  might  ask  why  we 
volunteer  so  much  time. 

I can’t  answer  for  my  fellow  instructors, 
but  as  I approach  my  33rd  hunting  season 
I think  of  the  countless  hours  of  enjoyment 
the  sport  and  the  outdoors  have  given  me. 
Teaching  an  HTE  class  is  my  way  of  giving 
something  back  to  the  sport. 

If  one  student  comes  to  me  after  the 


Becoming  an  Instructor 

HUNTER-ED  instructors  must  be  at  least 
2 1 years  old  and  have  a solid  background 
in  hunting  or  trapping,  the  shooting 
sports,  or  other  subjects  taught  in  the 
Hunter-Trapper  Education  program. 

All  instructors  must  have  graduated 
high  school  or  possess  equivalency  certi- 
fication. Candidates  must  pass  a back- 
ground investigation  and  achieve  at  least 
a 90  percent  score  in  formal  HTE  instruc- 
tor training  courses.  Instructors  must  be 
available  to  participate  in  at  least  one 
HTE  course  per  year. 

The  first  step  is  to  contact  your  dis- 
trict wildlife  conservation  officer  by  call- 
ing the  appropriate  region  office. 

Instructor  qualification  is  available 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  national 
origin  or  sex. 


class  and  says  “Thanks,  I learned  some- 
thing,” then  all  the  time  spent  is  worth  it. 

Through  the  years,  my  partner,  Jim 
Wilson,  and  I have  assembled  what  I be- 
lieve is  the  finest  HTE  team  around.  In 
between  classes  Jim  and  I put  on  demon- 
strations, show  films,  and  work  with  Scout 
groups.  We  also  speak  to  community  orga- 
nizations, promoting  wildlife  and  the  Game 
Commission. 

Last  year  WCO  Don  Smith  offered  me 
the  responsibility  of  being  district  HTE 
coordinator.  I gladly  accepted  and  am  now 
looking  forward  to  my  new  duties  and  chal- 
lenges that  he  ahead. 

If  you  think  you  might  want  to  give 
something  back  to  hunting  and  trapping, 
contact  your  local  sporting  club  and  ask  if 
you  can  assist  at  an  HTE  class.  Maybe  you 
can  help  a youngster  or  first-time  hunter  or 
trapper  get  started  on  the  road  to  a safe, 
responsible  and  enjoyable  life  in  the  out- 
doors. That  stewardship  will  be  its  own 
reward. 
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Karl  H.  Maslowski 


Wetland  Woodies 


The  wood  duck  readily  takes  to  manmade  nesting 
devices.  Placing  these  structures  in  suitable  habitat 
will  help  the  woody,  and  provide  viewing 


WOOD  DUCKS  have  always  been  my 
favorite  waterfowl.  When  we  devel- 
oped two  potholes  and  two  small  ponds  on 
our  farm,  with  help  from  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  and  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wild- 
life Service,  one  of  our  objectives  was  to 
entice  at  least  one  pair  of  woodies  into  our 
wetlands.  And  this  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  providing  nesting  boxes. 

What  we  didn’t  realize  was  that  our 
neighbors,  knowing  our  intentions,  were 
already  at  work.  At  Christmas,  they  pre- 


enjoyment  for  landowners . 

By  Connie  Mertz 

sented  us  with  three  garbage-bag  covered 
packages  complete  with  bright  red  bows. 
We  were  puzzled,  to  say  the  least,  and 
wondered  what  our  creative  friends  had 
done.  Were  we  surprised  to  find  that  each 
package  contained  a wood  duck  box. 

Though  woodies  today  are  among  the 
most  common  waterfowl  species,  they 
nearly  became  extinct  during  the  19th 
century.  Their  habitat  was  quickly  disap- 
pearing as  a result  of  logging,  industrializa- 
tion and  farming.  Before  game  laws  were 


THE  FEMALE  WOOD  DUCK  nests  in  cavities  from  three  to  60  feet  off  the  ground.  A typical 
clutch  is  1 4 eggs,  although  it's  not  uncommon  to  find  as  many  as  20.  Ducklings  are  cajoled 
out  of  the  cavity  and  led  to  water  the  day  after  they  hatch. 
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written,  market  hunters  took  their  toll, 
too,  killing  them  by  the  thousands.  Be- 
cause  of  their  beautiful  plumage,  their  feath- 
ers  were  sought  for  women’s  hats. 

In  the  early  1 900s  conservationists  be- 
came concerned  over  the  plight  of  many 
species,  including  the  wood  duck.  In  1913, 
the  federal  government  took  responsibility 
for  migratory  birds,  and  wood  ducks  re- 
ceived additional  protection  from  a United 
States-Canada  treaty  that  banned  wood 
duck  hunting.  Then,  in  1937,  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act  brought  increased  and  reli- 
able funding  to  state  wildlife  agencies. 

In  1938,  after  a hurricane  destroyed 
nesting  trees,  wildlife  experts  conducted 
an  experiment  with  manmade  nesting  boxes 
at  Great  Meadows  National  Wildlife  Area 
in  Massachusetts.  It  was  successful,  and  the 
use  of  nesting  boxes  for  woodies  spread  to 
other  states.  As  populations  increased,  wood 
duck  hunting  returned  in  1941,  and  today 
the  woody  is  the  most  common  waterfowl 
species  taken  on  the  Atlantic  Fly  way. 

One  of  the  reasons  woodies  are  so  popu- 
lar is  the  drake’s  colorful  plumage.  Its  feath- 
ers display  red,  purple,  green,  bronze,  black 
and  white  that,  with  its  iridescent  crest 
feathers,  give  it  the  scientific  name  A ix 
sponsa.  The  Latin  name  is  interpreted  as  “A 
Waterfowl  in  Wedding  Dress.”  No  other 
name  could  be  so  fitting. 

A woody’s  behavior  gives  clues  to  its 
communication  skills  during  display  peri- 
ods. These  displays  include  the  inciting 
display,  the  most  common  female  court- 
ship display;  the  bill-jerk,  used  as  a greeting 
between  pairs;  and  tuming-the-hack-of- 
the-head,  the  most  common  male  response 
after  the  inciting  display. 

Though  they  don’t  quack  like  other 
ducks,  woodies  are  very  vocal.  One  of  the 
most  common  calls  is  the  familiar  “oo- 
eek,”  made  only  by  the  female.  This  may  he 
made  to  alert  males  to  her  presence  or  a 
shorter  call  may  be  a danger  signal. 

The  “pfit,”  “ji-ihb,”  “bill-jabb”  and  “co- 
quette” calls  are  all  sounds  made  during 
courtship.  The  “te-te-te”  call  is  made  by 


IN  THE  LATE  1930s,  wildlife  researchers 
began  developing  the  now-popular  wood 
duck  nesting  box.  Predator  guards  are 
necessary  additions,  especially  in  nest  sites 
close  to  water. 

the  female  while  searching  for  a suitable 
nesting  site. 

Courtship  begins  in  mid-September,  and 
by  midwinter  most  wood  ducks  are  paired. 
Mating  takes  place  in  the  spring,  and  the 
female  takes  the  responsibility  of  finding 
the  right  nest  in  the  right  location.  Her 
searching  usually  takes  place  in  the  early 
morning  hours.  She  will  diligently  inspect 
each  potential  nesting  site,  whether  man- 
made or  natural,  by  peering  into  the  cavity. 

If  available,  she  may  choose  an  old  cav- 
ity made  by  a pileated  woodpecker  or  flicker. 
Nest  height  can  range  from  only  three  feet 
to  nearly  60  feet.  Her  enemy  is  the  starling, 
which  competes  for  the  same  nesting  sites. 

Before  the  first  egg  is  laid,  she  will  make 
a small  depression  in  the  wood  chip  litter 
that  typically  lines  the  bottom  of  her  nest. 
As  each  egg  is  laid,  she  covers  it  with  the 
litter.  Down  from  her  breast  helps  insulate 
the  eggs,  hut  this  is  plucked  after  the  sixth 
egg  of  her  clutch  is  laid. 

The  woody  usually  lays  no  more  than  14 
eggs,  hut  it  isn’t  uncommon  to  find  20  eggs 
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in  one  nest.  Woodies  will  also  lay  their  eggs 
in  other  wood  duck  nests.  The  females 
approach  the  nest  when  the  owners  aren’t 
in  sight  and  quickly  lay  an  egg.  The  hen 
may  continue  this  little  game  in  other  nests 
as  well. 

These  same  hens  may  then  still  have 
their  own  clutch  to  raise.  It  makes  little 
difference  because  the  recipients  readily 
adopt  the  eggs.  No  one  is  sure  why  the 
woody  exhibits  this  behavior,  hut  it  does 
increase  the  chances  of  hatching  more  eggs. 
Hens  will  usually  renest  if  their  first  nest  is 
destroyed. 

Up  until  the  fourth  week  of  incubation, 
the  male  accompanies  his  mate  to  the 
nesting  site.  Though  he  doesn  t help  in  the 
process,  he  is  never  far  from  her.  However, 
he  usually  leaves  the  area  to  join  other 
males  when  a partial  molt  occurs. 

The  ducklings  hatch  within  several  hours 
of  one  another;  the  hen  remains  with  the 
brood  until  all  the  eggs  have  hatched.  The 
ducklings  aren’t  fed  in  the  nest,  but  the  day 
after  they  hatch,  the  hen  flies  to  the  ground 
and  calls  with  a “kuk-kuk-kuk.  With  this 
prompting,  the  ducklings  climb  to  the  hole  s 
entrance  and  jump.  The  young  are  rarely 
hurt  when  they  fall,  and  once  they  join 
their  mother  they  head  for  the  nearest  body 
of  water  — at  times  up  to  a mile  away. 

By  the  time  ducklings  are  10  days  old, 
they  can  travel  alone.  At  eight  weeks  of 
age,  they  are  able  to  fly  and  will  join  other 
juveniles. 

A dabbler,  the  wood  duck  thrives  on 
pond  weeds,  wild  rice  and  other  wetland 
vegetation.  One  of  its  favorite  foods  is 
acorns,  hut  the  woody  also  relishes  hickory 
and  beechnuts,  plus  wild  fruits  such  as 
grapes  and  berries.  Woodies  also  consume 
spiders  and  insects,  although  this  makes  up 
only  10  percent  of  their  diet. 

Wood  ducks  are  remarkable  fliers,  dart- 
ing between  woodland  trees  at  speeds  up  to 
45  mph.  Not  surprisingly,  because  they  are 
most  at  home  in  the  water,  they  have 
remarkable  swimming  abilities. 

With  three  wood  duck  nesting  boxes 


Wood  Duck  Research 

THE  COMMISSION  is  currently  study- 
ing wood  duck  nesting,  wetland  habitat 
use  by  hens  and  their  broods,  and  the 
effects  of  human  development  and  dis- 
turbance on  nesting. 

Habitat  conditions  around  nest  boxes 
in  various  Pike  County  wetlands  were 
surveyed  in  the  summer  of  1991.  The 
following  breeding  season,  30  hens  were 
fitted  with  radio  transmitters,  and  they 
were  monitored  from  the  time  ducklings 
left  the  nest  until  fledging. 

“One  of  our  main  goals  is  to  see  what 
habitats  the  hens  and  broods  use  and 
relate  that  to  game  lands  management,” 
said  PGC  Biologist  John  Dunn,  chief  of 
the  waterfowl  section.  “It  might  then  be 
possible  to  provide  better  nesting  habitat 
for  woodies.” 

The  study  will  also  evaluate  the  land- 
scape surrounding  nesting  devices.  “We 
want  to  know  what  makes  the  hen  choose 
a particular  box,  whether  it’s  the  size  of 
surrounding  trees,  the  proximity  to  wa- 
ter, or  other  factors,”  Dunn  said. 

“And  we  want  to  see  what  effect  people 
have  on  nesting.  Some  areas,  Shohola 
Lake  for  example,  get  a lot  of  recreational 
use  during  the  nesting  period.”  — JSR 


awaiting  occupancy,  plus  others  provided 
by  the  USFWS,  we  began  our  vigil.  Most  of 
our  spring  days  were  spent  removing  the 
starling  nests.  As  we  waited,  a kestrel  took 
up  residence  in  a box  erected  in  the  pond. 

The  other  boxes  remained  vacant  last 
year,  but  we  are  patient.  We’re  confident 
that  in  time  woodies  will  find  our  wetlands 
and  give  us  the  thrill  of  experiencing  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  a family  of  woodies, 
adding  the  finishing  touches  to  our  perfect 
aquatic  environment. 

For  information  on  how  to  construct  a wood 
duck  nesting  box,  Woodworking  for  Wild- 
life can  be  ordered  from  the  Commission  for 
$3;  state  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 
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A Little  Town 

Grows  Up 


Does  the  future  still  have  room  for  ‘ killer 
mountains,  penny  candy  and  the  old 
general  store? 

By  David  P.  Krupa 

Illustrations  by  Taylor  Oughton 


N A SMALL  HILLSIDE  amidst  the 
dew  of  a cool  October  morning,  I 
stood  outside  the  cutstone  and  brick  church 
and  gazed  across  ridges  blanketed  with 
hues  of  orange,  red  and  scarlet. 

It  was  easy  to  understand  where  men 
such  as  Ned  Smith  found  their  inspiration. 
On  days  such  as  this  it’s  best  to  walk 
home  — to  appreciate  a feeling  that  will 
perhaps  someday  be  lost,  or  at  the  very 
least  become  obsolete. 

T en  days  ago  I became  a father  for  the 
second  time.  Blessed  with  a daughter  seven 
years  ago,  I now  have  a son.  I’m  getting 
older.  The  hills  surrounding  this  tiny  town 
are  becoming  barren  as  strip  mines  slowly 
and  steadily  scrape  away 
the  soils  of  a childhood 
world. 

Maybe  the  walks,  over 
small  streams  where  once 
I trapped,  along  railroads 
where  once  I hunted,  and 
through  meadows  where 
oak  and  cherry  once  tow- 
ered, are  ways  of  hanging 
on. 

It  frightens  me  to  see 
places  I held  so  dear  as  a 
young  hunter  disappear. 

Places  where  a small  boy 
could  spend  leisurely  au- 
tumn afternoons,  finding 
seemingly  endless  discov- 
eries with  each  visit.  These 


places  all  held  a kind  of  fascination,  and 
rightfully  so. 

Each  place,  so  unique  and  wild  with 
adventure,  earned  the  right  to  be  named; 
labeled  as  only  a small  boy  could  imagine, 
as  though  someday  they’d  all  be  listed  in 
“America’s  Book  of  Discovered  Places.” 

Killer  Mountain  was  not  much  of  a moun- 
tain by  most  standards.  But  the  huge  sand- 
stone outcropping  quickly  earned  my  re- 
spect the  day  I miscalculated  a rock-to-rock 
leap  and  fell  10  feet  to  the  laurel  below. 

This  “killer”  mountain  was  home  to  hig 
timber,  to  white-tailed  deer  and  barking 
gray  squirrels.  It  was  trapped  upon,  camped 
upon  and  hunted  upon.  It  was  a place  where 


IT'S  FRIGHTENING  to  see  places  held  dear  as  a young  hunter 
disappear  — places  where  a small  boy  could  spend  leisurely 
autumn  afternoons  making  discoveries. 
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tree  bark  was  carved  with  the  names  of 
young  female  acquaintances  who  today, 
like  the  mountain,  are  gone  hut  for  memo- 
ries. 1 am  saddened  that  my  children  will 
not  know  this  mountain  the  way  I do. 

On  a late  October  day  I would  walk  with 
pack  loaded  heavy  with  trapping  gear.  It 
was  several  miles  from  the  rock  outcrop  of 
Killer  Mountain  across  Blue  Moonshine 
Ridge  to  Jones  Creek  where  I ran  a line  for 
raccoon.  It  was  not  unusual  for  me  to  stop 
to  plink  a gray  squirrel  caught  holding  tight 
to  a big  oak  or  a cottontail  found  hunkered 
in  a thicket. 

And  then  there  was  the  flock  of  turkeys; 

1 killed  a 12-pound  hen  and  later 
showed  it  to  my  dad  with  great 
pride.  Killer’s  gone  now,  so  is 
Blue  Moonshine  Ridge;  lost  in 
the  face  of  an  advancing 
world. 

I grew  up  in  a small 
town  where  hard  work 
and  hunting  went  hand 
in  hand.  Where  “see  you 
in  church  on  Sunday” 
was  said  often  and  so 
matter-of-factly. 

Everybody,  it  seemed, 
grew  up  learning  how  to 
love  and  appreciate  the 
outdoors  and  all  that  was 
associated  with  it.  The 
tradition  of  the  sport  was 
handed  down  like  a family  surname,  given 
from  father  to  son  with  honor  and  dignity. 

I count  the  years  until  my  son  is  old 
enough  to  be  taught  how  to  love  to  hunt,  to 
accompany  me  into  woodlands  where  my 
father  first  showed  me  the  beauty  of  a 
downed  grouse.  1 count  the  years  as  I do 
each  familiar  forest  turned  to  sod. 

I don’t  want  my  children  to  grow  up  too 
fast,  but  I’m  afraid  if  it  takes  them  too  long 
they  may  be  cheated  of  the  serenity  only  a 
cool  mountain  stream  or  towering  old  for- 
est can  bring  them. 

I wonder  if  the  future  holds  a place  for  a 
small  general  store  where  evenings  can  be 


spent  with  friends  playing  pinball  and  trad- 
ing baseball  cards.  Where  25  cents  will  buy 
25  pieces  of  candy. 

1 wonder,  too,  if  there  will  ever  be  a 
return  to  a small  schoolhouse  in  a small 
community,  with  teachers  who  talk  of  a 
love  blessed  by  God,  and  who  thought 
enough  of  a student  to  once  accompany 
him  on  a trapline  — just  to  find  out  what  it 
was  like. 

When  1 look  around  there  is  much  to  be 
saddened  by;  adults  that  appear  to  care  only 
for  the  profits  of  today,  and  children  whose 
interests  seem  to  have  drifted  far  from  the 
wonders  of  the  out  of  doors.  But  there  is 
hope. 

Recently,  I stood  with  my 
daughter  in  the  toy  section  of  a 
local  department  store  as  she 
admired  many  d ifferent  dolls. 
From  the  next  aisle  I over- 
heard a young  12 -year- 
old  enthusiastically  tell- 
ing his  friend  about  an 
old  raccoon  that  he  sim- 
ply could  not  fool  into 
stepping  into  his  trap. 

1 tilted  my  head  and 
looked  around  the  end 
of  the  aisle  to  see  the 
young  fellow  holding  a 
big  rubber  frog  he’d 
taken  from  the  shelf. 
Holding  it  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  he  explained  to  his  friend  how 
if  he  wired  the  frog  to  the  trap’s  pan  he  was 
certain  to  fool  the  big,  old  coon. 

“When  he  tries  to  pick  up  the  frog  I’ll 
have  him,”  he  said.  “And  after  trapping 
season  all  I have  to  do  is  put  a big  fish  hook 
through  it  and  I can  use  it  for  bass. 

I slipped  back  into  my  aisle,  content 
that  the  world  would  indeed  be  left  in 
responsible  hands.  Amidst  the  rubble  left 
behind  by  progress,  there  was  still  a young 
boy  in  a little  town  walking  ridges  and 
naming  mountains  — and  planting  the 
seeds  from  which  someday  memories  would 
grow. 


BUT  THEN  I heard  a boy  in  the  next 
aisle  telling  a friend  about  an  old 
raccoon  that  had  been  giving  him 
the  slip. 
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Worthwhile  Ride 

Training  School  — Thanks  to  State 
Police  helicopter  pilot  Trooper  Randy 
Hoffman,  WCO  John  Denchak  and  I 
located  several  illegal  pole  traps  set  for 
birds  of  prey.  By  the  time  our  investiga- 
tion was  over,  the  people  involved  were 
fined  a total  of  $1,200.  Thanks,  Randy, 
for  the  help  and  for  the  ride.  — Trainee 
Christopher  P.  Ivicic,  Harrisburg. 

Learned  His  Lesson 

Perry  County  — Few  people  are 
willing  to  accept  responsibility  for  their 
mistakes,  so  I was  pleasantly  surprised 
when  a violator  sent  a note  along  with 
his  fine.  He  apologized  for  any  inconve- 
nience to  me,  and  he  admitted  his 
forgetfulness  in  tagging  animals  was  no 
excuse.  — WCO  Jim  Brown,  Loysville. 


Great  Costume 


Dauphin  County  — A family  who  put 
out  a basket  of  candy  for  trick-or-treaters 
got  a real  surprise  when  the  person  in  the 
black  bear  costume  turned  out  to  be  the 
real  thing.  The  bear  helped  itself,  leaving 
little  behind  for  other  Halloween 
revelers.  — WCO  Scott  R.  Bills,  Halifax. 


You  Guys  Are  Slow 

Erie  County  — On  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Deputy  Thomas  Roller  and  two 
friends  spotted  a beaver  some  distance 
from  its  pond.  The  animals  seemed  to  be 
in  a trap  — a possibility  since  some 
furbearers  were  in  season  — but  they 
found  the  beaver’s  tail  was  pinned  to  the 
ground  by  a tree  it  had  just  felled.  Tom 
went  home  to  get  a chain  saw,  but  he 
came  hack  with  only  a dull  ax.  Once  free, 
the  beaver  slowly  walked  hack  to  the 
pond  and  swam  away,  probably  thinking 
it  could’ve  done  the  job  much  faster  with 
its  teeth.  — WCO  Wayne  Lugaila, 
Waterford. 

Turn  It  Around 

Washington  County  — LMO  Dick 
Belding  and  I were  leaving  a local  game 
lands  after  making  our  first  in-season 
pheasant  stocking  when  we  saw  the 
“Hunt  Safely”  sign.  After  observing  some 
hunters’  behavior  on  game  lands,  we 
thought  it  might  be  more  appropriate  to 
turn  the  sign  so  hunters  see  it  on  the  way 
in.  — WCO  Thomas  A.  Fazi,  Slovan. 

Pear  in  the  Air 

Training  School  — State  Police 
chopper  pilots  on  routine  patrol  spotted 
large  piles  of  shelled  corn  around  the 
edges  of  several  fields;  several  tree  stands 
stood  nearby.  They  called  WCO  Smith- 
onic,  and  he  and  I got  a chance  to  fly 
over  the  area,  which  we  later  checked  on 
foot.  Thanks  to  Sgt.  Hullinen,  Cpl. 
Donnini  and  Trooper  Hoffman  for 
locating  a baiting  site  that  likely  would 
have  gone  unnoticed.  — Trainee  Guy 
Hansen,  Harrisburg. 
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Hey!  Keep  It  Down 

Training  School  — While  we  were 
walking  through  a field,  WCO  Bill 
Bower  pointed  out  what  I thought  was  a 
bird’s  nest.  After  tapping  on  it,  three 
deer  mice  popped  out  their  heads  to  see 
what  had  disturbed  them.  1 learned  these 
little  creatures  use  empty  bird  nests  for 
winter  shelter,  adding  a moss  top  for 
additional  protection.  — Trainee 
Christopher  B.  Grudi,  Harrisburg. 


Training  School  — I’ve  received 
instruction  in  defensive  driving,  boating, 
public  speaking,  wildlife  management 
and  much  more.  But  I’m  grateful  to 
WCO  Frank  Dooley  for  the  valuable 
training  I got  in  lifting  large,  bulky  items 
of  furniture  and  heavy  boxes  as  we 
moved  his  office  into  his  new  house.  I 
only  hope  that  someday  I can  pass  this 
valuable  instruction  on  to  a trainee  of  my 
own.  — Trainee  Mike  Doherty,  Harris- 
burg. 

The  Loser 

Bradford  County  — A couple 
months  ago  I found  a buck  lying  on  the 
ground  with  its  antlers  stuck  in  the  mud. 
It  had  apparently  had  been  injured  in  a 
fight  and  could  not  get  up.  When  I freed 
its  head,  the  big  6-pointer  jumped  to  its 
feet  and  ran  off.  — WCO  William  A. 
Bower,  Troy. 


Can  be  Done 

Last  fall,  WCO  Shawn  Harshaw  and  I 
each  called  in  and  killed  wild  turkeys 
while  wearing  fluorescent  orange.  We 
also  met  several  hunters  who  were  not 
meeting  the  orange  requirements,  and 
while  we  issued  them  tines  they  told  us 
turkeys  couldn’t  be  called  in  while 
wearing  orange.  I’m  glad  I didn’t  know 
that  before  I shot  mine  last  year  — or  the 
three  previous  birds  I killed  while 
wearing  orange.  — LMO  Barry  S. 

Zaffuto,  Ebenshurg. 

No  Weight  Watcher 

We  processed  a 592-pound  black  hear 
at  the  Shohola  check  station  last  year, 
the  largest  ever  brought  to  the  station. 
We  estimated  the  live  weight  at  700 
pounds.  The  bear  had  been  trapped  in 
1988  as  a yearling,  and  it  had  gained 
more  than  500  pounds  since  then.  The 
trophy  came  from  the  Dingmans  Falls 
area  of  Pike  County.  — LMO  John 
Shutkufski,  Damascus. 

The  Time  Is  Now 

Clarion  County  — Hunter-Trapper 
Education  courses  will  be  starting  soon. 
Most  of  the  year’s  classes  will  be  held  in 
time  for  new  hunters  to  apply  for 
antlerless  licenses  and  get  muzzleloader 
stamps.  Don’t  be  disappointed;  watch  the 
local  papers  or  check  with  local  sporting 
clubs  for  hunter-ed  class  schedules.  — 
WCO  Alan  C.  Scott,  New  Bethlehem. 

In  Your  Truck 

Union  County  — Lduring  archery 
season  I checked  a vehicle  driving  out  of 
SGL  252  with  two  deer  in  the  hack.  The 
driver,  the  lone  occupant,  had  shot  an  8- 
point  at  nine  o’clock  and  a big  doe  at  10. 
While  that  was  unusual,  1 was  more 
amazed  when  the  first  thing  the  man 
asked  me  was,  “Where  are  all  the 
deer?”  — WCO  Bernie  Schmader, 
Millmont. 
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Eagle  Eye  They  Ain’t 

Wayne  County  — Deputies  Bill 
Sanderson  and  Tom  Ellsworth  were 
patrolling  with  me  in  hear  season  when 
the  subject  of  shooting  came  up.  Bill,  50, 
claimed  he  could  shoot  a three -inch 
group  with  iron  sights  at  100  yards.  Tom 
replied  by  saying  he  could  shoot  a fly  off 
a target  at  100  without  glasses.  About 
that  time  I spotted  some  insulation 
hanging  from  the  rafters  of  a small  shed. 
“Look,”  I said,  “there’s  a deer  hanging  in 
that  shed.”  They  nearly  broke  their  necks 
scrambling  out  of  the  car  to  check  the 
“deer.”  I suppose  they’ve  had  their  eyes 
checked  by  now.  — WCO  Frank  J. 
Dooley,  Tyler  Hill. 


That’s  Not  Funny 

Cumberland  County  — While 
patrolling  Thanksgiving  Day  with  two 
trainees,  we  spotted  a duck  decoy  that 
looked  like  an  old  canvashack  deke.  I 
decided  to  wade  out  and  get  it,  and  of 
course  I slipped  on  a rock  and  got  wet  up 
to  my  knees.  I told  the  trainees  it  wasn’t 
wise  to  laugh  at  their  instructor,  and  two 
steps  later  I fell  in  up  to  my  chest.  1 got 
the  decoy,  a cheap  plastic  one,  and  on 
the  cold,  wet  ride  hack  I warned  the 
trainees  that  excessive  laughter  would 
show  up  on  their  rating  sheets.  — WCO 
Jim  Binder,  Shippensburg. 


Big  Bird 

Lackawanna  County  — When 
Deputy  Bud  Moore  got  a call  trom 
Arrowhead  Lake  asking  for  help  with  an 
“ostrich,”  he  was  sure  the  security  man 
meant  “osprey.”  But  the  caller  insisted  it 
was  an  ostrich,  saying  it  was  a big,  tall 
bird.  Bud  drove  out  expecting  to  find  a 
great  blue  heron,  but  upon  his  arrival  he 
found  instead  an  emu  — Australia’s 
ostrich-like  bird.  It  took  four  hours,  hut 
someone  finally  got  a rope  around  the 
huge  bird’s  neck  and  walked  it  two  miles 
to  its  home.  — WCO  Chester  P. 
Cinamella,  Moscow. 


Unique  Audience 

Training  School  — WCO  Steve 
Kleiner  and  I presented  a wildlife 
program  to  a unique  audience  — the 
Blair  County  Blind  Association.  We 
took  in  a bag  of  furs  for  touching,  scents 
for  smelling  and  rubber  tracks  for 
handling.  The  attendees  ranged  from 
having  some  visual  impairment  to 
complete  loss  of  sight.  It  was  easy  to  get 
caught  up  in  their  excitement  as  they 
reacted  to  what  their  senses  told  them, 
and  I think  I had  as  much  fun  as  they 
did.  — Trainee  Keith  W.  Muhin, 
Harrisburg. 

No,  the  Other  Big  Game 

Columbia  County  is  noted  as  much 
for  its  deer  hunting  as  its  national 
champion  football  team,  Berwick  High 
School,  but  not  everyone  realizes  the 
importance  of  deer  hunting.  John  Custer 
was  confused  by  the  words  “Big  Game”  in 
the  Nov.  29  block  of  the  school  calendar. 
Since  high  school  football  games  are 
usually  played  on  Fridays,  he  asked  his 
wife  if  there  was  some  sort  of  playoff 
game.  She  set  him  straight,  explaining  it 
was  the  buck  season  opener.  — LMO 
Keith  P.  Sanford,  Miftlinville. 
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The  Honeymooners 

Whenever  I work  bear  check  stations, 

I hear  all  sorts  of  stories.  The  best  one  1 
heard  last  season  was  from  Stacey  and 
Jeffrey  Starnowsky  of  Marysville.  The 
two  had  just  been  married  the  day  before 
the  season;  Jeff  and  his  new  bride  went 
hunting  the  next  day,  and  the  second  day 
Jeff  killed  one.  As  they  put  it,  “Getting 
married  and  getting  a bear  are  both  once 
in  a lifetime  events.”  — LMO  D.R. 
Koppenhaver,  Everett. 

Want  It  All 

Pheasants  Forever  has  begun  a project 
in  Washington  County.  Members  are 
cutting  border  edges,  planting  annual 
food  plots  and  warm  season  grasses,  and 
fencing  streambanks  on  private  lands. 
Local  habitat  chairman  Jose  Taracido 
says  many  landowners  want  to  partici- 
pate,  some  simply  sending  notes  reading, 
“I  want  everything.”  — LMO  Richard  B. 
Belding,  Waynesburg. 

Cover  Scent  Sonus 

Last  fall  an  archer  I know  watched  a 
coyote  approach  his  stand,  nose  to  the 
ground  and  following  the  same  path  the 
bowhunter  had.  The  animal  came  to  the 
base  of  the  tree  and  looked  up,  at  which 
point  the  archer  shot  it.  Apparently,  the 
coyote  had  followed  the  smell  of  fox 
urine  the  bowhunter  had  put  on  his 
boots  to  mask  his  scent.  — LMO 
Stephen  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 

Much  Setter 

Training  School  — While  working 
in  the  Southeast  Region  dispatch  room  I 
got  a call  from  a man  who,  in  a slow 
drawl,  asked  whether  he  had  to  wear 
fluorescent  orange  while  night  hunting 
for  bears.  I was  relieved  to  find  out,  after 
some  questioning,  that  he  wanted 
information  about  hunting  furbearers  at 
night.  — Trainee  Jeffrey  G.  Mock, 
Harrisburg. 


Flying  Leap 

Allegheny  County  — A WCO’s 
family  has  to  make  a lot  of  sacrifices 
because  of  our  hectic  schedules,  particu- 
larly during  hunting  season.  My  wife, 
Laura,  has  grown  accustomed  to  this,  but 
1 think  I overdid  it  when  I told  her  she’d 
have  to  have  our  baby  before  deer 
season.  I didn’t  just  step  over  the  line,  I 
took  a flying  leap  over  it  — which  is 
pretty  close  to  what  she  told  me  I could 
do.  — WCO  Richard  T.  Cramer,  White 
Oak. 

5o  There! 

Wyoming  County  — After  a day  of 
bowhunting,  Jeff  Gaydos  lowered  his  bow 
to  the  ground  from  his  tree  stand.  About 
that  time  he  heard  rustling  in  the  leaves 
and  looked  down  to  see  a pair  of  gray 
foxes.  One  trotted  up  to  his  bow,  sniffed 
it,  and  then  urinated  on  it  before  running 
off  with  the  other  fox.  — WCO  W illiam 
Wasserman,  Tunkhannock. 

It’s  Good  Here,  Too 

Lehigh  County  — In  the  past,  people 
from  around  here  had  to  leave  the  area 
to  hunt  bear  or  turkey.  Not  anymore. 

Five  bear  were  taken  here  last  season, 
and  last  spring  I heard  many  reports  of 
people  tagging  gobblers.  While  this  may 
be  an  urban/suburban  area,  we  do  have 
some  fine  hunting.  — WCO  D.E. 
Mitchell,  Fogelsville. 
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Out  of  It 

Westmoreland  County  — When 
Deputy  Butch  Stotler  went  for  medical 
tests,  he  wore  a Commission  hall  cap.  A 
man  whose  wife  was  in  for  similar  testing 
began  quizzing  Butch  about  the  agency,  a 
common  occurrence.  But  when  the  same 
man  tried  to  talk  to  Butch  in  the 
recovery  room,  Butch  feigned  uncon- 
sciousness. — WCO  Donald  R.  Smith, 
New  Kensington. 

Dam  Solution 

Potter  County  — Pleasant  Valley 
Township  Supervisor  Corwyn  Kio  told 
me  one  way  to  solve  beaver  problems. 
First  make  a hole  in  the  dam,  and  then 
cover  the  hole  with  a sheet,  which  for 
some  reason  keeps  the  beavers  from 
repairing  the  damage.  He  claims  it  works, 
and  while  I have  a hard  time  believing  it 
is  a permanent  solution,  Pm  surprised  it 
deters  the  animals  at  all.  — WCO 
William  C.  Ragosta,  Coudersport. 

Of  A Different  Stripe 

Training  School  — While  traveling 
home  between  assignments,  I pulled  into 
a truck  stop  for  coffee.  The  woman  at  the 
counter  refused  my  money,  saying  coffee 
was  free  for  Army  guys.  I politely  told  her 
I worked  for  the  Game  Commission, 
whereupon  she  charged  me  a dollar.  She 
said  she  was  sorry  — she  hadn’t  heard  of 
that  branch  of  the  service  before.  — 
Trainee  A1  Zellner,  Harrisburg. 

A Great  Job 

Adams  County  — While  returning 
from  Fulton  County,  Gary  Bair  stopped 
by  the  office  to  tell  me  what  a great  job 
the  Commission  is  doing.  He  didn’t  get  a 
deer,  but  he  had  a great  time  and  was  full 
of  enthusiasm.  I can’t  remember  the  last 
time  anyone  has  offered  such  compli- 
ments; they  came  at  a point  in  the  season 
when  I really  appreciated  them.  — 

WCO  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg. 


An  Earful 

Bedford  County  — I recently  got  an 
earful  from  a man  who  said  I should  look 
the  other  way  when  deer  are  shot  out  of 
season  for  meat  — especially  if  the 
poacher  owns  a lot  of  land.  He  also 
boasted  he  would  help  any  poacher  elude 
prosecution.  In  the  next  breath  he 
complained  there  weren’t  enough  deer  in 
the  area.  — WCO  Len  Groshek,  Everett. 


Popular  Perch 

Blair  County  — Vo-ag  instructor  Jim 
Mackareth  was  scouting  his  favorite 
haunt  for  the  upcoming  bear  season  and 
approached  the  tree  stand  he’d  used  for 
many  years.  He  saw  someone  up  there 
and  went  to  discuss  the  matter.  But  as  he 
got  closer,  the  “man”  climbed  down  from 
the  stand,  and  Jim  watched  in  amaze- 
ment as  a black  hear  ran  off.  No,  Jim 
didn’t  get  a bear  last  season.  — WCO 
Steve  Kleiner,  Altoona. 

Killer  Pets 

Clearfield  County  — Back  in  early 
November,  five  dogs  ran  down  a healthy 
6-pointer.  It  had  to  he  destroyed  because 
of  its  wounds.  The  deer  was  healthy  and 
well-fed,  there  was  no  snow,  and  the  dogs 
were  all  well  cared-for  pets.  Many  people, 
believe  wild  dogs  chase  down  old  or  weak 
deer  for  food,  but  this  incident  points  out 
what  really  happens  in  most  cases.  — 
WCO  Colleen  M.  Shannon,  Grampian. 
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Pheasant  project  documents 
initial  mortality,  dispersal 

Researchers  also  evaluated  first  hunt  for 
Sichuan  hybrids  in  Mercer  County. 


THE  PHEASANT  restoration  project 
is  yielding  its  first  results  as  research- 
ers gather  data  from  radio-equipped  ring- 
necks  and  Sichuans  on  two  of  six  study 
areas. 

Known  mortality  for  ringnecks  in  the 
Centre  County  study  area  was  28  percent 
as  of  December.  This  doesn’t  include  birds 
that  could  not  be  located,  so  the  mortality 
rate  could  he  higher.  Known  mortality  for 
Sichuans  in  the  Juniata  County  area  was 
nearly  40  percent,  and  as  was  the  case  with 
ringnecks,  a number  of  Sichuans  could  not 
be  found. 

“Although  it’s  very  early  in  the 
project,  the  mortality  rate  is  better 
than  we  expected,”  said  PGC  Biolo- 
gist Tom  Hardisky,  project  leader. 
“When  Michigan  did  its  Sichuan 
stockings  the  mortality  was  higher.” 
Predation,  evenly  split  between 
avian  and  mammalian  predators,  was 
the  leading  cause  of  death;  automo- 
biles were  the  second-leading  cause. 
While  that  may  not  he  surprising, 
Hardisky  said  two  inexplicable  phe- 
nomena have  occurred. 

“Most  of  the  Sichuan  mortality 
has  been  hens,  which  is  the  same 
thing  Michigan  found.  For  the  ring- 
necks,  it’s  the  cockbirds  that  are  most  often 
killed,”  he  said.  “At  this  point  we  have  no 
idea  why  this  is  occurring.” 

Ringnecks  showed  a tendency  to  travel 
great  distances  after  release.  One  ringneck 


hen  was  hit  by  a car  1 8 miles  from  its  release 
site,  and  another  ringneck  hen  flew  across 
the  mile-wide  Susquehanna  River  from  its 
release  point  in  Dauphin  County. 

To  date,  Sichuans  have  not  shown  simi- 
lar dispersal  patterns. 

For  those  who  may  have  wondered  how 
ringnecks  seem  to  just  up  and  disappear, 
Hardisky  related  an  incident  that  hap- 
pened to  one  of  his  technicians.  She  was 
tracking  a radio-transmitted  ring-necked 
pheasant,  and  the  signal  led  her  to  a wood- 
chuck hole. 


THE  PHEASANT  restoration  project  is 
studying  whether  ring-necked  pheasants 
(an  immature  bird  is  shown  here)  or 
Sichuans  will  be  able  to  establish  self- 
sustaining  populations  in  suitable  habitat. 
The  somewhat  smaller  Sichuan  lacks  a neck 
ring  and  its  eye  has  a yellow  iris. 
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Seeing  feathers  and  surmising  the 
bird  was  dead,  the  technician  reached 
in  to  get  it.  But  when  she  went  to  pull 
out  the  bird,  it  rocketed  out  of  the  hole 
and  flushed  — very  much  alive. 

Researchers  also  evaluated  pheas- 
ant  hunting  in  the  Sichuan/ringneck 
hybrid  study  area  in  Mercer  County. 
The  area  was  open  to  hunting  for  six 
days  last  fall,  with  a one  cockbird  per 
day  limit. 

The  Commission  monitored  hunter 
effort  and  success  through  a variety  of 
methods.  Survey  cards  were  left  on  car 
windshields,  and  hunters  were  asked 
to  fill  them  out  and  place  them  on  a 
nearby  collection  post. 

W COs,  deputies  and  wildlife  biolo- 
gists  also  conducted  interviews  with 
hunters.  Hunter  effort  was  extremely 
low,  probably  caused  by  the  prevailing 
bad  weather  over  the  six  days.  But 
despite  that,  42  hunters  in  18  parties 
hunted  an  average  of  two  hours  per 
day. 

N early  7 0 percent  of  the  parties  saw 
pheasants,  and  hunters  flushed  an  av- 
erage of  two  cocks  and  one  hen  each 
trip. 

Less  than  a third  of  the  parties 
killed  a cockbird,  and  less  than  a quar- 
ter of  the  cockbirds  seen  were  bagged. 
Interestingly,  Hardisky  points  out,  no 
one  hunting  without  a dog  was  able  to 
kill  a bird. 

“Based  on  what  we  heard  from  hunt- 


ers, the  hybrids  seem  to  flush  way  out 
in  front  or  simply  managed  to  escape. 
Hunters  knew  the  birds  were  in  the 
area,  but  they  just  weren’t  able  to  get 
them,”  Hardisky  said. 

“The  low  hunter  success  rate  may 
mean  the  hybrids  are  particularly  effi- 
cient at  eluding  hunters.” 

Most  of  the  hunting  at  the  Mercer 
County  study  area  occurred  on  private 
land,  and  the  study  team  looked  at  the 
effects  of  the  season  on  landowner/ 
hunter  relations.  None  of  three  ran- 
domly selected  landowners  reported 
excessive  numbers  of  hunters. 

Researchers  also  looked  for  an  in- 
crease in  posted  land  — an  indication 
of  landowner  dissatisfaction  — but 
found  it  had  risen  only  5 percent. 

“We  were  very  concerned  about 
that,”  Hardisky  said.  “We  feared  we’d 
have  tons  of  hunting  pressure  on  the 
area  — after  all,  it  hadn’t  been  open  to 
pheasant  hunting  for  six  years.  But 
that  didn’t  happen. 

“We  wanted  to  study  this  because 
it’s  possible  similar  scenarios  will  de- 
velop when,  down  the  road,  the  cur- 
rent study  areas  are  opened  to  pheas- 
ant hunting.” 

The  Commission’s  pheasant  resto- 
ration project  aims  to  determine 
whether  self-sustaining  populations  of 
either  ringnecks  or  Sichuans  can  be 
established.  Six  study  areas  are  closed 
to  pheasant  hunting  for  up  to  six  years. 


Bear  harvest  is  second  largest 


Figures  compiled  from  the  three-day 
bear  season  indicate  last  year’s  harvest 
of  1,790  will  be  the  state’s  second 
largest. 

Bear  harvest  records  go  back  to 
1915;  the  top  kill  occurred  in  1989 
when  hunters  took  2,213  animals.  The 
average  harvest  over  the  last  five  years 
has  been  around  1,700. 

Reports  showed  Clinton  County 


led  the  harvest  with  166  bears,  fol- 
lowed by  Lycoming,  158;  Clearfield, 
132;  Centre,  1 14;  and  Pike,  105. 

By  region,  the  Northcentral  ac- 
counted for  the  most  bears  with  924, 
more  than  double  the  Northeast’s  tally 
of  436.  Bear  hunters  in  the  Northwest 
Region  took  195  animals;  Southwest, 
108,  Southcentral,  99;  and  Southeast, 
28. 
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Sandhill  crane  may  be  new  nester 


Last  spring,  a pair  of  sandhill  cranes 
was  seen  in  a wetland  on  the  Lawrence/ 
Mercer  County  border.  Later,  in  the 
summer,  a young  bird  was  seen  in  the 
company  of  the  pair.  That  sighting 
will  likely  add  an  unlikely  name  to 
Pennsylvania’s  list  of  breeding  birds. 

If  a review  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Ornithological  Record  Committee 
determines  the  sighting  stands  as  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  breeding,  it  will  make 
history  as  the  first  nesting  of  sandhill 
cranes  in  the  state;  there  is  no  histori- 
cal evidence  of  the  birds  ever  breeding 
here.  But  that  in  itself  isn't  an 
earthshaking  development. 

“At  this  point,  it’s  sort  of  a techni- 
cal point  of  interest,”  said  PGC  Biolo- 


gist Dan  Brauning.  “It’s  very  possible 
this  is  a one-time  event.  Our  breeding 
bird  list  contains  other  examples  of 
such  occurrences.” 

Brauning  said  the  next  step  is  to 
search  for  an  actual  nest,  a task  he’ll 
undertake  this  spring.  If  a nest  is  found, 
the  Commission  will  continue  to  track 
the  birds,  watching  to  see  if  the  cranes 
establish  a population. 

The  sandhill  crane  nests  from 
Alaska  and  northern  Canada  south  to 
the  upper  midwestern  prairies.  Over 
the  past  several  years  the  species  has 
been  expanding  its  breeding  range, 
and  birders  in  the  western  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania had  recently  begun  to  see 
small  groups  of  birds  in  the  spring. 


Early  goose  season  harvest  increases 


Last  September’s  hunt  for  resident 
Canada  geese  brought  a harvest  of 
12,481.  The  take  in  1992,  the  first  year 
of  the  early  season  hunt  for  resident 
geese,  was  around  1 1 ,400. 

The  harvest  in  the  Southeast  Re- 
gion climbed  by  43  percent,  owing  to 
a season  that  was  five  days  longer  than 
in  1992  and  included  three  additional 
counties.  Nearly  3,000  hunters  took 
advantage  of  the  early  season  in  the 
Southeast,  up  more  than  800  from  the 
year  before. 

The  hunt  area  — Berks,  Bucks, 
Chester,  Delaware,  Lehigh  and  Mont- 
gomery counties  — produced  more 
than  5,700  birds.  Berks  County  ac- 
counted for  more  than  1 ,400  of  those 
Canada  geese. 


The  number  of  hunters  participat- 
ing in  the  Northwest  portion  of  the 
season,  which  ran  10  days,  declined  to 
about  5,600  from  6,300.  The  harvest 
also  dropped  17  percent  to  6,770  birds. 

The  hunt  is  conducted  under  guide- 
lines  from  the  U.S.  Fish  &.  Wildlife 
Service.  It  is  designed  to  thin 
Pennsylvania’s  resident  Canada  goose 
population,  which  has  climbed  in  re- 
cent years;  migratory  Canada  goose 
populations  continue  to  decline. 

The  booming  resident  population 
is  becoming  a nuisance  in  some  areas 
of  the  state.  The  Commission’s  Bureau 
of  Wildlife  Management  estimated 
about  10  percent  of  this  population 
was  removed  during  the  September 
hunt. 


Hunters  encouraged  to  report  deer 

With  the  changes  to  the  deer  management  system,  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant that  hunters  return  their  deer  harvest  report  cards  for  each  deer  they 
killed.  The  self-addressed,  postage-paid  postcards  accompany  each  general 
and  antlerless  license.  The  agency  uses  this  for  evaluating  deer  harvests  and 
determining  antlerless  license  allocations. 
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Deer,  Fishers  & Wolves 


Dear  Mr.  OWL, 

What  year  did  the  Pennsylvania  buck  season 
start  at  nine  o’ clock’  Was  it  on  a Saturday?  Also, 
in  which  doe  season  was  there  a 3 5 'pound  mini' 
mum  weight  limit ? — J.H.,  Lewistown. 

Dear  J.H., 

These  questions  underscore  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  gaps  in  the  historical  record  of 
Pennsylvania’s  hunting  seasons  and  bag  lim- 
its.  Finding  answers  to  questions  like  these  is 
often  difficult  because  there  is  no  readily 
available  compilation  of  Game  Commission 
records. 

Back  issues  of  Game  News  and  copies  of 
old  hunting  season  and  bag  limit  regulations 
would  answer  most  questions  like  yours,  if 
they  were  available.  It’s  likely  that  other 
readers  have  such  collections  and  can  give 
you  a more  exact  answer  than  I can. 

The  best  reference  I have  is  “Pennsylva- 
nia  Wildlife  Conservation  History”  compiled 
in  1970.  Game  News  editorial  assistant  Betsy 
Maugans  reminded  me  of  the  booklet  when 
this  question  arrived  a couple  months  ago. 
The  publication,  which  has  long  been  out  of 
print,  helped  me  find  the  answers. 

The  Game  Commission  was  given  author- 
ity  to  hold  antlerless  deer  seasons  in  1 923 . For 
the  next  1 5 years,  antlerless  seasons  were  held 


in  some  counties,  but  not  all.  During  some  of 
those  years,  there  were  weight  limits  on  the 
size  of  deer  allowed  to  be  taken.  For  example, 
in  1928,  when  antlerless  deer  could  be  taken 
in  all  but  16  counties,  a deer  had  to  weigh 
more  than  50  pounds,  field-dressed,  to  be 
legal. 

In  1930,  they  had  to  weigh  at  least  60 
pounds,  and  in  1931  the  minimum  weight 
limit  was  40  pounds.  I didn’t  find  any  year 
with  a weight  limit  of  3 5 pounds,  and  I didn’t 
find  any  weight  limit  in  any  year  after  1931. 
The  first  truly  statewide  season  for  antlerless 
deer  took  place  in  1938. 

In  1945  there  was  a combined  deer  season 
from  Dec.  1-15  in  11  southeastern  counties. 
That  year,  Dec.  1 was  on  a Saturday.  I found 
record  that  a number  of  other  deer  seasons 
started  on  Saturdays,  but  1 couldn’t  find  any 
information  on  what  time  of  day  any  of  the 
seasons  officially  opened.  To  determine  the 
actual  days  seasons  opened  I used  a perpetual 
calendar,  which  translates  any  date  into  the 
day  of  the  week.  The  one  I have  goes  back  to 
1775. 

Perhaps  other  readers  have  collections  of 
old  Game  Commission  publications  that  could 
help  answer  these  types  of  questions  with 
historical  significance.  It  that’s  true,  please 
help! 
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Dear  Mr.  OWL, 

Do  fishers  or  martens  reside  in  Pennsylvania ? 
Is  there  any  attempt  to  reintroduce  them ? Do  you 
think  the  gray  wolf  will  ever  return,  or  be  reintrO' 
duced,  to  Pennsylvania!1  B.K.,  Tremont. 

Dear  B.K., 

Martens  and  fishers  are  members  of  the 
weasel  family.  They’re  larger  than  the  weasels 
we’re  familiar  with  here.  At  one  time,  both 
species  lived  in  the  state,  hut  they  were  extir- 
pated  as  their  habitat  — large  wilderness  ar- 
eas comprised  of  coniferous  or  mixed  for- 
ests — vanished.  They  occur  across  most  of 
Canada,  northern  New  England  and  the 
Adirondacks,  as  well  as  the  dense  forests  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Our  spreading  human  population  makes 
even  remote  areas  of  Pennsylvania  poor  habi- 
tat for  these  secretive  animals.  Their  fur  is 
valuable,  but  that  alone  is  not  a good  enough 
reason  to  attempt  reintroduction.  And  be- 
cause they  are  predators,  some  people  would, 
unjustifiably,  object  to  such  an  idea. 


“SUPPORT  SOMETHING  WILD” 

Help  Reintroduce  the  River  Otter 
Donate  on  Line  IOC  or  19C 
of  the  State  income  tax  form 
to  the 

Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund, 

Pa’s  Tax  Checkoff. 

Write  for  information: 

Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund 
P.O.  Box  1467 

Room  A 1-85,  3rd  & Reily  Streets 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 


Penn  State  biologists  are  looking  into  the 
feasibility  of  reintroducing  fishers  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  wolves  were 
extirpated  from  Pennsylvania  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. In  fact,  wolves  have  been  exterminated 
throughout  the  lower  48  states,  except  for 
northern  Minnesota  where  a population  of 
nearly  2,000  still  roams.  Canada  and  Alaska 
still  have  large  wolf  populations. 

Again,  unsuitable  habitat  and  public  opin- 
ion make  it  unlikely  that  wolves  would  be 
reintroduced  here.  Some  wolf  re  introduction 
programs  are  underway  in  other  states,  and 
those  efforts  have  placed  the  wolf  at  the 
center  of  heated  controversy.  Some  wild 
wolves  have  apparently  begun  to  move  south 
from  Canada  and  reestablish  territories  in 
Washington,  Montana  and  Idaho. 

Biologists  have  sought  to  reintroduce 
wolves  into  Yellowstone  National  Park  as  a 
step  toward  restoring  and  preserving  the  “wil- 
derness” mission  of  that  park.  Local  ranchers 
and  others  are  against  such  a move,  though, 
because  of  perceived  threats  to  livestock  and 
humans. 

Another  controversy  surrounds  the  re- 
lease of  red  wolves  in  the  Great  Smokey 
Mountains  National  Park  in  North  Carolina. 
The  red  wolf  has  been  endangered,  and  only 
careful  breeding  of  captive  animals  has  saved 
this  species  from  extinction.  The  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  released  the  animals  in 
the  Smokeys  in  hopes  of  restoring  wild  popu- 
lations there. 

The  controversy  surrounding  this  project 
comes  not  from  residents,  but  from  other 
biologists  and  wildlife  managers. 

Recent  genetic  tests  indicate  the  red  wolf 
is  not  a true  species,  hut  actually  a cross 
between  the  gray  wolf  and  the  coyote.  If  that’s 
true,  some  wildlife  managers  say,  it  may  not 
be  appropriate  to  spend  a lot  of  time  and 
money  on  such  a questionable  “species”  when 
so  many  other  more  legitimate  wildlife  needs 
exist. 

Finally,  an  important  controversy  in 
Canada  and  Alaska  surrounds  the  hunting  of 
wolves.  Managers  believe  the  wolf  popula- 
tion must  he  controlled  in  order  to  protect 
moose,  caribou,  elk  and  smaller  prey  species. 
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They  must  also  manage  wolves  to  minimize 
the  loss  of  domestic  livestock. 

Animal  rights  activists,  however,  oppose 
wolf  hunting.  They  want  us  to  believe  con- 
trolling wolves  is  done  only  to  increase  popu- 
lations of  game  animals  for  hunters.  In  this 
case,  the  controversy  is  between  wildlife  man- 
agers operating  from  a sound  scientific  basis 
and  animal  rightists  operating  from  an  emo- 
tional basis  with  carefully  selected,  and  ed- 
ited, facts. 

Anyone  interested  in  wildlife  conserva- 
tion should  become  more  familiar  with  each 
of  these  issues  surrounding  this  magnificent 
animal.  Even  though  Pennsylvania  may  not 
be  directly  involved  in  wolf  management,  we 
need  to  understand  the  controversies  sur- 
rounding this  species.  Many  periodicals  have 
included  major  articles  on  the  wolf  and  its 
problems  during  the  last  decade.  Check  your 
local  library  and  read  as  much  as  you  can! 

Teachers  and  others  interested  in  wolves 


will  find  a publication  from  the  Yellowstone 
Association  helpful.  “Wolf  Pac!”  is  a total 
unit  on  the  biology  and  natural  history  of  the 
gray  wolf.  Written  as  a school  outreach  project 
of  the  National  Park  Service  by  Joe  Zarik, 
“Wolf  Pac!”  gives  background  information, 
activities  and  resources  to  use  for  teaching 
about  wolves. 

Whole  language  teachers  who  use  trade 
books  with  wolf  themes  will  find  this  packet 
extremely  useful  in  forming  an  interdiscipli- 
nary unit  to  reinforce  science,  math,  social 
studies  and  language  art  skills.  Life  science 
teachers  will  find  this  packet  offers  an  in- 
depth  study  of  a mammalian  predator,  with 
an  amazingly  intricate  natural  history,  en- 
meshed in  controversy. 

Request  your  free  copy  on  school  statio- 
nery from  Y ellowstone  Association  for  N atu- 
ral  Science,  History,  and  Education,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  117,  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
WY  82190. 


Fun  Games 

Wood  You  Know? 

By  Connie  Mertz 

Unscramble  the  words  to  complete  the  following  plant  and  animal  species  with 
“wood”  in  their  names. 

WOOD  . . . 

G R F O 

R S T H U H 

U H C K C 

TR  A 

C U D K 

C 1 K T 

L O R E R S 

Y I L L 

1.  Circle  the  two  which  are  plants. 

2.  Underline  the  one  which  is  an  arachnid. 

3.  Put  a star  beside  the  two  mammals. 

4.  Put  an  “X”  beside  the  two  hunted  species. 

5.  Which  one  is  a migratory  songbird?  answers  on  p.  64 
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THERE’S  A REASON  that  old  saws 
remain  with  us:  They’re  useful.  That’s 
true  of  carpenters’  tools  and  of  homely 
expressions.  Sportsman-humorist  Pat 
McManus  says  angling  turns  a person  into 
a philosopher.  Spend  all  fall  on  a deer 
stand,  buffeted  by  rain,  wind,  sleet  and 
snow,  and  you’re  likely  to  be  transformed 
by  weather  action  alone.  They  air-cure 
meat,  you  know. 

Hunters  on  deer  stands  have  lots  of  time 
to  think.  Perhaps  that’s  why  so  many  ec- 
centrics have  crawled  out  of  the  woods. 
Some  of  the  “chestnuts”  that  experienced 
hunters  bring  back  and  feed  to  young 
nimrods  may  seem  a bit  corny,  hut  they  are 
true.  Sometimes  these  “nuts”  have  had  to 
hit  the  hunter  on  the  head  to  he  noticed. 
Here  is  some  of  the  “mast  crop”  I gathered 
this  season. 

Play  the  hand  you’re  dealt.  Hunters 
should  beware  of  the  “perfect  hunt”  — they 
just  might  wake  up  from  it.  In  the  real 
world,  opening  days  often  dawn  with  driv- 
ing rain,  blizzard  or  ice  storms.  That’s  no 
reason  to  complain  or  stay  home.  Roll  with 
it.  Shrug  your  shoulders  and  say,  “This  is 
what’s  been  given  me  this  opening  day.” 
The  curtain’s  been  raised,  the  play  goes  on, 
no  matter  what  sort  of  backdrop  the  stage 
crew’s  set.  No  use  wishing  for  better  weather 
or  different  circumstances  — just  get  out 
there.  Adversity,  as  one  old  saw  goes,  builds 
character,  and  you  will  have  a memorable 
hunt.  Trust  me. 

There’s  lots  of  wood  in  the  woods.This 

is  not  an  excuse  for  why  you  missed  that 
buck,  it’s  the  truth.  Even  in  an  “open” 
woods,  there’s  precious  little  space  between 
tree  trunks  in  which  to  get  a clear  shot  at  a 
distant  deer.  From  a stand,  trees  aren’t 
really  three-dimensional  objects;  they’re 
two-dimensional  walls  blocking  off  whole 


segments  of  the  scene.  That’s  why  a deer  in 
“wide  open”  woods  can  so  easily  get  away 
without  a shot  being  fired.  I’m  convinced 
even  the  little  pieces  of  wood,  the  branches 
and  twigs,  are  just  waiting  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  send  an  arrow  or  bullet  off  course. 

You  can  believe  your  eyes.  If  you  think 
you’ve  seen  motion,  you’ve  seen  motion.  I 
used  this  revelation  first  in  trout  fishing.  As 
soon  as  1 began  casting  my  fly  to  those  quick 
winks  of  underwater  white,  the  number  of 
trout  I caught  went  way  up. 

I applied  this  saw  to  deer  hunting  this 
season,  and  it  worked.  I’m  convinced  that 
the  first  whitetail  I tagged  — in  a neigh- 
boring state  — I killed  because  I believed 
my  eyes,  not  my  mind.  My  better  sense  was 
saying,  “You’re  imagining  things;  you  didn’t 
see  anything;  there’s  nothing  there.” 

At  the  far  edge  of  my  vision,  in  the  space 
between  two  trees,  a movement  flickered. 
Or  did  it?  The  view  was  the  same  it  had 
been  for  hours.  No  motion,  not  even  a 
chickadee.  My  brain  said  to  go  on  with  my 
scan  of  the  rest  of  the  scene,  hut  my  new 
resolve  made  me  watch  that  questionable 
spot. 

This  time,  I distinctly  saw  a deer  step.  It 
had  been  hidden  by  the  “wood  in  the 
woods.”  The  whitetail  was  still  a long  way 
off,  hut  something  in  its  body  movement 
said  it  was  angling  my  way.  Hunting  with  a 
shotgun,  I had  to  wait  for  the  animal  to  get 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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close.  I had  plenty  of  time,  since  I’d 
seen  the  deer  so  early,  to  get  into 
shooting  position  and  lean  the  fire- 
arm solidly  against  a tree.  I took  full 
advantage  of  the  first  good  opportu- 
nity for  a shot. 

Binoculars  are  a help  in  confirm- 
ing might-be  motions.  They  allow  a 
hunter  to  see  bits  of  the  deer,  ear  tips 
and  curves  of  back  legs,  that  may  be 
visible  while  the  rest  is  hidden. 


MANY  OLD  SAWS  have  withstood  the  test 
of  time  because  they're  based  on  truths.  For 
a hunter,  following  the  bits  of  wisdom  in 
these  sayings  can  lead  to  greater  fulfillment 
afield. 

there’s  the  trigger,  and  it’s  over.  Why  did  it 
seem  so  hard?  Because  the  moment  of  the 
shot  is  rarely  the  part  of  the  hunt  that 
requires  any  effort. 

Some  hunters  believe  that  the  more 
time  they  spend  in  the  woods,  the  closer 
they  are  to  their  next  buck.  To  them,  every 
hour  is  money  in  the  bank  and  they’ll  soon 
have  met  the  price.  What’s  the  “cost”  of 
your  next  deer?  You  may  be  just  a nickel’s 
worth  of  woods-time  away. 

Throw  me  into  that  brier  patch.  Why 

do  so  many  hunters  think  an  ideal  deer 
stand  is  a parklike  forest  of  scattered  trees, 
where  they  can  shoot  300  yards?  Whoever 
convinced  them  this  is  deer  country  is 


They  don’t  get  them  all.  Even 
when  the  final  gun  of  buck  season 
sounds,  when  the  last  second  of  legal 
shooting  time  ticks  away,  there  are 
still  bucks  out  there.  And  they’re  not 
all  on  posted  property.  Where  do  you 
think  the  big  ones  that  will  be  shot 
next  year  come  from? 

Every  doe  season,  hunters  tell  me 
they’ve  been  surprised  at  finding  ant- 
lered deer.  “Where  was  he  last  Satur- 
day, when  I needed  him  ?”  they  moan. 

Last  year,  I was  told  to  watch  out  for 
all  the  bucks  where  I was  doe  hunt- 
ing. Hunters  had  seen  four  or  five 
different  antlered  deer.  And  this  was  on 
land  open  to  public  hunting. 

Some  bucks  are  sneaky.  Their  antlers 
fall  off  during  buck  season.  Although  they’re 
still  out  there  and  will  have  a rack  next  year 

if  not  shot  as  antlerless  deer,  they  are  “cheat- 
11 

ers. 


Your  day  will  come.  A peculiarity  of 
deer  hunting  is  that  hunters  can  be  out 
through  many  long  hours,  applying  all  their 
physical  and  mental  abilities,  and  still  come 
up  empty-handed.  “There’s  just  no  jus- 
tice,” they  say.  Deer  hunting  results  aren’t 
guaranteed  to  the  deserving.  Experienced 
hunters  have  accepted  this,  though  grudg- 
ingly. 

Success  takes  only  an  instant.  Deer  hunt- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  you’ll 
ever  do,  but  when  it  all  comes  together,  it 
can  seem  so  easy.  Suddenly  there’s  the 
buck,  there  you  are,  there’s  the  gun,  and 
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snickering  behind  their  hacks.  Those  places 
are  pretty,  hut  to  find  the  deer,  look  for 
“ugly”  woods. 

If,  like  a whitetail,  your  dinner  was  twig 
tips.  Would  you  be  among  trees  with  no 
branches  within  50  feet  of  the  ground? 
Wouldn’t  you  look  for  a meal  within  easy 
reach,  say  in  sapling  thickets  and  brush 
patches,  where  logging’s  been  done  or  farm 
fields  let  go?  Artists  should  do  paintings 
and  writers  need  to  draw  word  pictures  of 
the  real  deer  hunting  locales,  especially 
after  opening  day.  The  canvas  would  show 
a mass  of  tangles  and  brambles. 

Be  prepared  for  good  luck.  This  saw  s 
the  same  as  “he  ready,  you  just  might  get 
what  you  wish  for.”  It  includes  such  nice- 
ties as  remembering  a drag  rope  and  knife. 
A drag  might  he  improvised  with  a belt  or 
other  article  of  clothing,  or  the  hunter 
could  just  grab  an  antler.  The  knife  is 


1 994’s  Working  Together  for  W ildlite  patch 
features  a woodpecker  and  a chickadee, 
common  winter  birds  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania. Like  others  in  the  series,  the  3- 
inch,  full-color  embroidered  patch  sells  for 
$3,  delivered,  plus  6%  sales  tax  for  PA 
residents.  WTFW  patches  have  become 
increasingly  popular  in  recent  years,  with 
many  editions  quickly  selling  out.  Order 
from  the  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS, 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797. 


another  problem.  Archers  could  use  a 
razorhead,  very  carefully.  But  there’s  no 
way  to  open  the  body  cavity  with  a rifle. 

Being  prepared  for  success,  or  an  oppor- 
tunity to  succeed,  is  something  else.  I’m 
thinking  specifically  of  the  person  who 
might  have  tagged  the  buck  I shot  this  year 
if  he  had  been  ready  for  it. 

Two  shots  sounded  not  far  away,  across 
the  mouth  of  the  hollow  I was  skirting.  I 
eased  over  the  hill  so  I could  see  to  the 
creek.  Several  minutes  later,  a 6-point  ap- 
peared, angling  toward  me.  I shot  it  at 
about  60  yards,  dropping  it  immediately 
with  a chest  shot. 

The  buck  had  one  crease  on  a lower 
front  leg,  probably  touched  by  a bullet  in 
the  morning,  the  inch-long  cut  already  dry 
on  the  edges.  Those  recent  shots  I’d  heard 
had  missed. 

As  I filled  out  my  tag,  another  hunter 
approached.  He  was  the  fellow  who  had 
fired  those  last  two  shots.  We  exchanged 
greetings  and  he  sat  down  in  the  snow  to 
talk.  “Well,  I’m  done  for  the  day,”  he  said 
suddenly.  I just  stared.  Did  he  mean  he 
would  field-dress  and  drag  my  deer?  That 
would  be  too  good  to  be  true. 

The  hunter  took  two  empty  cartridges 
out  of  his  pocket  and  looked  at  them  rue- 
fully. “These  were  the  only  two  shells  I 
had,”  he  said,  “and  I shot  them  both  at  that 
deer.”  The  man  was  hunting  with  a re- 
stocked military  rifle  decades  old,  in  a 
caliber  for  which  ammunition  is  diff  icult  to 
obtain,  he  told  me. 

He  had  not  bothered  to  purchase  more 
because  he  expected  to  have  only  a couple 
of  hours  of  hunting  in  the  afternoon  of 
opening  day.  What  he  didn  t say  is  that  he 
never  expected  to  get  a shot. 

If  he’d  have  had  another  round  avail- 
able, would  he  have  been  tagging  that  deer 
instead  of  me?  There  were  other  bucks  on 
the  mountain.  I’d  missed  a 3 -point  earlier, 
and  there  was  more  than  an  hour  of  legal 
shooting  time  remaining. 

“Expect  success,”  the  old  saw  says,  but 
can  you  cut  it? 
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Project  FeederWatch 


A WINDY,  partly  cloudy  Washington’s 
l Birthday.  A foot  and  a half  of  snow 
covers  the  ground.  We’ve  been  snowed  in 
for  three  days  and  more  snow  is  forecasted 
by  day’s  end.  But  I am  up  early,  stationed  in 
front  of  our  kitchen  window,  coffee  mug  in 
hand,  pencil  and  pad  within  reach,  count- 
ing birds. 

The  old  wooden  bird  feeder,  purchased 
in  1966,  is  filled  with  seed 


erized  data  sheets  and  easy-to-understand 
instructions  from  the  Cornell  Lab.  I am 
supposed  to  count  the  greatest  number  and 
species  of  birds  at  my  feeders,  at  any  one 
time,  for  two  consecutive  days  every  other 
week  from  mid-November  until  the  first  of 
April. 

I have  to  choose  my  count  days  ahead  of 
long-range  weather  forecasts  so  I don’t  bias 
the  statistics.  I then  have  to 


and  hangs  from  the  hack 
porch.  More  seed  has  been 
spread  on  the  porch  floor.  The  soda  bottle 
tube  feeder,  made  by  a friend,  has  been 
trashed  by  the  army  of  gray  squirrels  that 
has  invaded  our  seed  supply. 

A failure  of  all  wild  nut  and  seed  crops, 
as  well  as  fruits,  has  led  to  unprecedented 
numbers  of  gray  squirrels,  so  I spend  more 
time  chasing  squirrels  than  I do  counting 
birds  — all  in  the  name  of  science. 

1 am,  in  short,  a veteran  FeederWatcher. 
Back  in  1987,  seduced  by  an  appeal  in 
Living  Bird,  the  magazine  for  members  of 
the  Cornell  Laboratory  of  Ornithology,  I 
signed  up  to  participate  in  Project 
FeederWatch.  Jointly  launched  by  Cornell 
and  the  Long  Point  Bird  Observatory  in 
Ontario  to  count  birds  continent-wide  at 
bird  feeders  during  the  winter  months,  it 
seemed  like  a good  excuse  for  spending 
time  staring  out  at  our  feeders. 

Every  autumn  I receive  a set  of  comput- 


By  Marcia  Bonta 


stick  to  the  schedule  no  mat- 
ter how  many  birds  appear  or 
what  the  weather  may  be.  As  anyone  who 
feeds  birds  knows,  had  weather  brings  in 
many  birds. 

But  because  the  fundamental  objective 
of  Project  FeederWatch  is  to  get  an  accu- 
rate index  of  bird  abundance,  what  1 don’t 
see  is  as  important  as  what  I do  see.  And  if 
I see  no  birds  at  all,  I mark  a box  labeled,  “I 
watched  my  feeder,  but  no  birds  were  present 
during  the  entire  count  period.” 

That,  of  course,  has  never  happened 
here.  Sometimes  my  birds  are  all  ho-hum 
species  to  me,  hut  I do  have  birds.  Always 
there  are  dark-eyed  juncos,  black-capped 
chickadees,  tufted  titmice,  northern  cardi- 
nals, white-breasted  nuthatches,  house 
finches  and  American  tree  sparrows.  Some- 
times there  are  red-bellied  woodpeckers, 
Carolina  wrens,  song  sparrows,  American 
goldfinches  and  white-throated  sparrows. 

The  diversity  of  species  is  greatest  in 
November  and  March  when  many  birds  are 
passing  through  — evening  gros- 
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beaks,  purple  finches,  arid  fox,  white- 
crowned  and  field  sparrows  are  just  a few  of 
the  more  interesting  possibilities.  Like  most 
FeederWatchers,  I hope  those  species  ap- 
pear on  count  days,  but  they  do  so  only 
rarely. 

So,  in  addition  to  my  count  lists,  1 keep 
a Feeder  List  on  my  refrigerator.  One  col- 
umn is  labeled  “Regulars,”  the  second  “V Li- 
ters,” and  the  third  “Dates”  for  the  rare 
visitors.  Recording  them  on  my  list  helps  to 
salve  my  disappointment  when  they  don’t 
appear  on  count  days  for  Cornell’s  list. 

The  data  sheets  from  the  lah  also  ask  us 
to  record  the  weather;  one  of  the 
objectives  of  Project 
FeederWatch  is  to  de- 
termine what  weather  con- 
ditions cause  birds  to 
come  to  feeders.  I must  - 
register  both  the  high 
and  low  daytime  tempera-  ==£1^ 
tures,  the  amount  of  cloud- 
covered  sky,  the  type  and  duration  of 
precipitation,  the  wind  speed  and  snow 
cover. 

Another  form,  read  by  people  and  not 
computers,  is  filled  out  only  once  each 
season.  A description  of  my  feeding  area, 
the  types  and  numbers  of  feeders,  and  the 
kinds  and  amount  of  food  used  is  recorded 
on  this  form. 

From  those  records,  the  lah  has  deter- 
mined that  nearly  two-thirds  of  Feeder- 
Watchers  live  in  towns  of  less  than  25,000 
people,  evenly  split  between  rural,  rural/ 
suburban,  and  built-up  suburban  neighbor- 
hoods. In  addition,  most  FeederWatchers 
have  well-vegetated  yards  and  live  near 
pockets  of  at  least  semi-natural  vegetation, 
although  17  percent  do  live  in  large  cities. 

The  average  FeederW atcher  puts  up  7 . 7 
feeders,  offers  six  types  of  food,  and  spends 
$ 1 50  a year  on  bird  seed.  Such  information 
is  helping  scientists  determine  the  types  of 
food  and  habitats  wintering  birds  prefer. 

As  the  project  has  evolved,  other  stud- 
ies have  been  launched.  For  instance,  in 
1989-90,  we  were  asked  to  record  bird 


deaths  at  our  feeders.  That  year  Project 
FeederWatch  was  at  an  all-time  high  of 
8,000  participants  (over  the  years,  the  av- 
erage has  been  4,500  participants). 

Those  8,000  participants  reported  2,605 
bird  deaths.  Fifty-one  percent  were  win- 
dow strikes,  36  percent  were  killed  by  preda- 
tors, 1 1 percent  by  disease  (mostly  salmo- 
nella poisoning),  and  2 percent  were  vic- 
tims of  accidents  other  than  window  kills. 

The  predation  figures  particularly  inter- 
ested me  because  I have  at  times  watched 
sharp-shinned  hawks  try  to  catch  birds 
around  a feeder.  None  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded. Yet  sharp-shinned  and 
Cooper’s  hawks  accounted  for 
nearly  half  the  predation  strikes  at 
bird  feeders  during  the  study.  Par- 
ticipants also  watched  several  crow, 
j ay  and  owl  species  prey  on  feeder 
~ birds. 

All  together,  77  percent 
of  the  predators  were  birds; 
the  remainder  were  domes- 
tic cats.  It  is  possible,  though,  that  avian 
predators  were  more  interesting  and,  there- 
fore, more  noticeable  to  FeederWatchers 
than  domestic  cats.  However,  in  the  years 
we  had  both  cats  and  bird  feeders,  the  cats 
proved  to  be  as  incompetent  as  the 
sharpshins  at  catching  feeder  birds. 

Being  a conscientious  FeederWatcher 
has  made  me  more  aware  of  the  changes  in 
bird  numbers  and  species  from  year  to  year. 
For  example,  last  winter  we  had  two  song 
sparrows  at  the  feeder  every  day.  Previ- 
ously, in  the  last  decade,  we  twice  had  a 
single  song  sparrow,  even  though  winter- 
ing song  sparrows  were  common  back  in 
the  ’70s. 

White-throated  sparrows,  which  used 
to  he  a fairly  abundant  wintering  species, 
have  not  been  regulars  since  1987-88.  Caro- 
lina wrens  only  started  appearing  in  1989- 
90,  red-bellied  woodpeckers  in  1987. 
Evening  grosbeaks  have  not  visited  even 
once  in  over  a year,  yet  in  1985-86  they 
were  regulars. 

Much  of  what  I observe  is  peculiar  to  my 
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own  situation.  But  so-called  irruptive  spe- 
cies, which  include  evening  grosbeaks,  com- 
mon redpolls,  red-breasted  nuthatches  and 
pine  siskins,  launch  unpredictable  large- 
scale  invasions  (irruptions)  into  some  parts 
of  North  America  where  they  aren’t  found 
in  other  years. 

For  instance,  1987-88  marked  an  enor- 
mous siskin  irruption,  the  first  I had  ob- 
served in  our  16  years  here.  In  fact,  they 
were  the  first  pine  siskins  I’d  ever  seen  on 
the  mountain.  I could  hardly  believe  it 
when  they  started  landing  by  the  dozens, 
covering  feeder,  porch  and  steps  on  Nov. 
10,  1987,  visiting  on  a daily  basis  until  I 
took  my  feeder  down  in  April  of  1988. 

This  irruption,  noted  by  FeederWatchers 
all  over  the  Northeast,  gave  scientists  the 
chance  to  examine  changes  in  siskin  num- 
bers throughout  the  winter.  Our  records 
made  for  more  accurate  comparisons  with 
other  years  than  had  ever  before  been  pos- 
sible. 

“Because  of  this,”  the  founder  of  Project 
FeederWatch,  Erica  Dunn,  reported,  “we 
could  chart  the  progress  of  the  1987-88 
siskin  invasion  with  the  precision  of  mili- 
tary historians  recapp  ing  maj  or  campaigns.  ” 

This  they  did  with  a series  of  maps 
showing  major  movements  from  Novem- 
ber through  March.  In  the  week  of  the 
highest  siskin  count,  FeederWatchers  re- 
corded nearly  19,000  siskins,  just  a fraction 
of  the  estimated  95  million  total  popula- 
tion. 

To  my  absolute  amazement,  1989-90 
was  another  pine  siskin  irruption  year,  al- 
though the  birds  were  more  evenly  distrib- 
uted across  the  continent.  Such  irruptions 
are  caused  by  food  scarcities  in  the  usual 
winter  abodes  of  irruptive  species,  coupled 
with  an  unusually  good  reproductive  year  — 
causing  some  birds  to  head  elsewhere  to 
locate  a better  food  supply. 

Last  winter  produced  no  exciting  spe- 
cies. By  the  second  day  of  my  count  I had  30 
juncos,  five  northern  cardinals,  16  Ameri- 
can tree  sparrows,  13  house  finches,  six 
black-capped  chickadees,  a Carolina  wren, 


two  each  of  song  sparrows,  tufted  titmice, 
white-breasted  nuthatches  and  American 
goldfinches,  and  the  first  white-throated 
sparrow  I’d  seen  all  winter. 

That  white-throated  sparrow  made  my 
count  a little  special  to  me.  But  to  scien- 
tists, the  common  birds  and  numbers  are  far 
more  significant.  Of  the  26  most  wide- 
spread feeder  species  in  North  America 
this  winter,  only  the  tree  sparrows  I count 
are  not  on  the  list. 

Juncos  continue  to  hold  first  place  in 
the  number  of  feeders  visited  — 83  per- 
cent — a position  they  have  occupied  since 
Project  FeederWatch  began.  Last  winter 
they  were  followed  by  American  gold- 
finches, blue  jays,  downy  woodpeckers, 
house  finches,  mourning  doves,  northern 
cardinals,  house  sparrows,  black-capped 
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chickadees,  European  starlings  and  white- 
breasted  nuthatches.  Every  year  species 
numbers  change,  and  their  positions  on  the 
list  often  vary. 

What  does  it  all  mean?  It  means  that 
nature  is  never  static  and  always  interest- 
ing. But  bird  population  fluctuations  may 
also  reflect  more  ominous  changes  in  the 
environment. 

By  monitoring  numbers  of  what  are  es- 
sentially “our”  birds  — those  that  remain 
in  North  America  all  year  instead  of  win- 
tering in  Central  and  South  America  — 
we  are  forced  to  monitor  how  changes  in 
our  land  use  affect  bird  populations. 

As  one  FeederWatcher,  Linda  Archer 
of  Kansas  City,  MO,  wrote:  “Deforestation 
is  not  j ust  a problem  in  tropical  rain  forests. 
It’s  happening  right  here  in  the  United 
States. 

“Last  summer  a highway  interchange 
was  constructed  about  a mile  northwest  of 
our  count  area,  and  developers  began  clear- 
ing bluffs  for  housing  developments  . . . 
Bird  populations  plummeted.” 

She  concluded,  “It’s  pointless  to  count 


Project  FeederWatch 

TO  JOIN  Project  FeederWatch,  send  a 
check  for  $12  to  Project  FeederWatch, 
Cornell  Laboratory  of  Ornithology,  159 
Sapsucker  Woods  Rd.,  Ithaca, NY  14850. 

The  registration  fee  helps  fund  the 
costs  of  the  program  and  entitles  partici- 
pants to  four  issues  of  Birdscope,  a sub- 
stantial newsletter  that  reports  on  the 
results  of  Project  FeederWatch  and  other 
research  projects  of  the  lab.  It  also  in- 
cludes stories  and  photos  from  Feeder- 
Watch  participants. 


nothing  hut  mourning  doves,  European 
starlings  and  house  sparrows.” 

Not  so,  scientists  reply.  Data  like  Linda’s 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  bird  life  in  America.  While 
flocks  of  colorful  visitors  do  make 
FeederWatching  more  fun,  Project 
FeederWatch  is  about  good  science,  and 
good  science  is  not  always  fun.  Sometimes 
it’s  downright  sobering. 


Cover  painting  by  Gerry  Putt 

TUNDRA  SWANS  — formerly  known  as  whistling  swans  — have  become  a popular 
winter  attraction  at  the  M iddle  Creek  W ildlife  Management  Area,  located  on  the  Lancaster/ 
Lebanon  County  line.  Over  the  past  six  years,  the  number  visiting  the  area  has  gone  from 
several  hundred  to  more  than  8,000.  And  even  though  the  Middle  Creek  Visitors  Center 
is  closed  much  of  the  winter,  crowds  of  people  come  to  see  the  swans.  Early  morning  and  late 
evening  are  the  best  times  to  see  the  birds.  Much  of  the  day  they’re  feeding  in  nearby  fields. 

The  swans  use  Middle  Creek  as  a staging  or  resting  area  on  their  northward  migrations. 
The  birds  nest  above  the  Arctic  Circle  in  Alaska,  migrate  down  through  Canada  and  along 
the  Mississippi,  and  then  over  to  South  Carolina.  From  there  the  birds  start  north  along  the 
coast  and  come  over  to  Middle  Creek.  This  year  they  began  arriving  by  Jan.  1,  earlier  than 
ever  before.  From  here  they  fly  across  the  western  Great  Lakes,  western  Canada  and  finally 
back  to  the  arctic.  While  they  used  to  stay  until  mid-March,  last  year  they  left  around  March 
1.  Almost  all  the  birds  leave  at  the  same  time,  normally  on  a clear,  moonlit  night. 

Of  North  America’s  two  species  of  wild  swans  — the  tundra  and  the  trumpeter  the 
tundra  is  more  common  and  the  only  one  likely  to  be  found  in  Pennsylvania.  Unlike  the 
mute  swan,  a domesticated  species  known  for  holding  its  neck  in  a long  graceful  curve,  the 
tundra  holds  its  neck  erect.  Adult  tundra  swans  are  white  while  juveniles  are  a dirty  gray 
color. 
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Groscup  Points 
the  Way 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


WHEN  THE  Rev.  Dr.  Stacey 
Groscup  points  his  finger  at 
you,  he  is  not  being  impolite.  In  fact, 
that  one  movement  sums  up  what 
for  him  is  the  essence  of  archery. 

This  preacher/sportsman  shoots 
bow  and  arrow  with  what  he  calls 
“response  to  a preconditioned  re- 
flex.” Simply  put,  it  means  you  can 
hit  what  you’re  aiming  at  by  coordi- 
nating your  mind,  muscle  and  vi- 
sion. 

That’s  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds, 
though.  Preconditioning  mind  and 
muscle  is  another  term  for  prac- 
tice — lots  of  it.  Groscup,  who 
makes  his  home  in  Morgantown,  WV,  has 
been  preconditioninghis  mental  and  physi- 
cal faculties  for  much  of  his  73  years. 

When  the  National  Rifle  Association 
used  the  retired  pastor  in  its  “I’m  the  NRA” 
advertisements,  the  association  described 
his  talents  as  “pastor,  expert  archer,  natu- 
ralist, antique  gun  collector,  hunter  and 
father.”  To  literally  thousands  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians, he  is  best  known  as  the  archer  who 
shoots  aspirin  tablets  out  of  the  air. 

When  he  set  up  to  do  the  TV  show 
“That’s  Incredible,”  everything  went  tine 
until  it  came  time  to  shoot  the  aspirin 
tablet.  A close-up  of  the  tablet  revealed  its 
brand  name,  and  the  program  was  not 
about  to  provide  it  free  publicity.  The  staff 
had  to  find  an  unlabeled  tablet.  These  days, 
Groscup  uses  generic  aspirin  tablets  for  his 
displays  — except  when  he’s  shooting  at 
baby  aspirin  tablets,  which  are  about  half 
the  size. 


STACEY  L.  GROSCUP,  renowned  archer, 
bowhunter,  minister  and  conservationist, 
has  developed  extraordinary  instinctive 
shooting  abilities,  and  he  thrills  audiences 
with  these  shooting  skills. 

The  Methodist  pastor  retired  after  48 
years  of  ministry  last  year,  but  he  continues 
a 21 -year  stint  of  services  at  an  outdoor 
amphitheater  40  miles  from  Morgantown. 
He  also  holds  services,  when  asked,  at  his 
archery  programs. 

Influencing  his  “retirement”  was  the 
desire  to  devote  his  time  to  his  archery 
program,  an  entertaining  and  educational 
routine  that  has  him  among  the  most  rec- 
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C ROSCUP'S  program  features  a wide  variety 
of  shooting  demonstrations.  Above,  he 
shoots  three  arrows  at  once,  from  behind 
his  back,  each  on  its  way  to  a thrown  target. 
Below,  while  sitting,  he  strikes  another 
bullseye.  In  possibly  his  most  impressive 
feat,  right,  he  shoots  an  aspirin  tablet. 


ognizable  archers  in  America.  Groscup  uses 
his  archery  exhibitions  as  a bully  pulpit 
from  which  to  discourage  drug  abuse. 

He  is  popular  with  young  people,  and  he 
admonishes  all  parents:  “If  you  hunt  and 
fish  with  kids  today,  you  won’t  have  to  hunt 
for  them  tomorrow.”  He  often  interjects 
his  philosophy  in  between  or  during,  say, 
an  ax  throwing  demonstration  or  blowgun 
shooting  display. 

I attended  two  Groscup  programs  at 
different  locations  just  to  round  out  the 
information  1 had  for  this  column.  There 
were  constant  interruptions  as  archers  cut 
in  for  autographs  on  bows  and  clothing,  or 
to  ask  questions,  take  photographs  or  just 
shake  hands. 

Stacey  Groscup  was  born  the  son  of  a 
Methodist  minister.  His  first  attraction  to 
the  outdoors  came  at  age  6 when  he  found 
an  Indian  artifact  — a stone  knife.  He 
started  thinking  about  how  the  Indians 
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used  such  tools,  and  that  led  to  an  interest 
in  archery.  His  early  experiences  convinced 
him  that  Indians  would  have  starved  to 
death  if  they  had  no  more  skill  than  the 
archers  he  knew. 

For  some  time  he  became  obsessed  with 
slingshots.  The  instinctive  shooting  neces- 
sary  with  the  slingshot  got  Groscup  to 
thinking  about  how  the  technique  could  he 
applied  to  the  bow.  He.  then  refined  his 
archery  by  depending  upon  mental  con- 
centration  in  conjunction  with  visual  acu- 
ity  — response  to  preconditioned  reflex. 

T o demonstrate,  Groscup  points  his  fin- 
ger. And  he  asks  you  to  do  the  same.  This 
is  how  he  shoots  the  bow:  by  substituting 
the  arrow  for  his  finger  and  doing  what 
comes  natural  — aiming  where  he  points. 

His  exhibition  shooting  started  when 
he  was  a theology  student  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity. One  day  he  walked  out  of  a nearby 
woods  with  his  bow  and  three  squirrels  in 
his  hands. 

A passerby  found  it  difficult  to  believe. 
“You  mean  you  shot  those  squirrels  with 
the  bow?!” 

Groscup  nodded.  When  the  stranger 
still  seemed  doubtful,  Groscup  asked  him 
to  toss  up  a discarded  can.  He  hit  it,  then 
again,  then  again.  A crowd  gathered,  and 
the  man  suggested  Groscup  should  have  a 
formal  shooting  program.  He  demurred,  “I 
don’t  want  to  show  off.” 

“Well,  you’re  going  to,”  said  an  acquain- 
tance. “I  need  a program  for  the  next  meet- 
ing of  our  fraternity,  and  you’re  it.” 

From  that  beginning,  Groscup  has  done 
so  many  since  that  he  long  ago  lost  count. 

Because  of  his  interest  in  Indians  and 
archery,  he  became  acquainted  with  a 100- 
year-old  Cherokee  chief  in  North  Caro- 
lina, hoping  to  learn  firsthand  about  the 
bow  and  arrow. 

MOST  OF  US  have  a hard  enough  time 
hitting  claybirds  with  a shotgun,  but 
Groscup  makes  it  look  easy  even  using  a 
bow.  In  this  photo,  the  arrow  can  actually 
be  seen  bending  as  it  strikes  the  target. 


The  chief  admitted  he  knew  nothing  of 
archery,  a weapon  that  fell  into  disuse 
when  Indians  acquired  guns.  However,  he 
made  an  agreement  with  Groscup,  “If  you 
teach  me  about  the  bow,  I will  teach  you 
about  the  blowgun.”  (The  story  reminds 
me  of  a fishing  trip  to  upper  Quebec.  I took 
my  bow  along  in  hopes  the  Indians  would 
teach  me  something;  it  was  the  first  one 
they’d  ever  seen.) 

In  his  association  with  the  Indians, 
Groscup  was  accepted  into  the  tribe  and 
given  the  name,  “Standing  Bear.”  Despite 
drawing  a blank  on  archery  with  the  old 
chief,  he  continued  his  study  of  Indian 
archery. 

He  found  that  some  Sioux  Indians  fa- 
vored the  four-fletch  feathered  arrows  and 
assumed  — rightly  — that  the  design  did 
provide  greater  stabilization  in  flight.  What 
did  surprise  him  (and  me)  was  that  his  tests 
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showed  the  four-fletch  to  he  a hit  faster 
than  the  more  conventional  three-fletch 
arrows  at  hunting  distances. 

The  four-fletch,  according  to  Groscup, 
makes  the  arrow  recover  more  than  twice 
as  fast  from  its  initial  oscillations  at  re- 
lease — despite  additional  drag  created  by 
the  extra  feather. 

Physically  Challenged  Archers 

Aside  from  shooting  demonstrations, 
Groscup  delights  in  working  with  physi- 
cally challenged  children.  He’s  convinced 
that  almost  anyone  can  shoot  a bow . Among 
his  special  accomplishments  is  teaching  an 
armless  person  to  hit  a bear  target  at  close 
range.  He  has  also  taught  people  who  are 
blind  to  shoot;  one  of  his  stunts  is  to  shoot 
balloons  while  blindfolded. 

Groscup  stresses  safety,  hut  he  tells  of 
getting  about  100  youngsters  to  volunteer 
to  have  an  apple  shot  from  their  head  after 


A STUDENT  of  Indian  lore,  Groscup,  above, 
displays  many  of  the  primitive  hunting 
implements  he's  collected.  Taught  to  use  a 
blowgun  by  an  old  Indian,  Groscup,  right, 
can  stack  darts  one  upon  the  other.  During 
some  routines,  he  shoots  moving  balloons 
with  a blowgun. 


he  demonstrated  his  ability  with  the  bow. 
Turning  down  all  offers,  he  admonished 
those  present  that  this  would  he  a foolish 
thing  to  do. 

To  prove  his  point,  he  placed  an  apple 
on  a dummy’s  head  and  then  proceeded 
(deliberately)  to  shoot  the  dummy  between 
the  eyes.  His  point  was  well-taken. 

Groscup  has  done  extensive  hunting 
with  the  bow  in  surrounding  states  and 
Canada.  Most  of  his  Canadian  experiences 
were  in  Quebec  where  he  also  guided  friends. 
He  has  taken  a number  of  big  game  animals 
with  bow  and  arrow,  including  deer  and 
moose. 

He  thinks  nothing  of  knocking  a run- 
ning squirrel  off  a log  or  when  it  is  hightailing 
it  up  the  tree  trunk.  He  has  shot  three 
turkeys  in  flight,  and  shooting  flying  pheas- 
ants is  one  of  his  favorite  sports. 

The  Rev.  Groscup  is  probably  best 
known  for  his  excellent  demonstration  of 
aerial  archery,  his  ability  to  throw  a hatchet, 
and  his  expertise  with  a blowgun.  For  most 
programs,  he  wears  an  Indian  costume  of 
ornaments  and  buckskin  vest  and  trousers. 
On  other  occasions,  he  wears  modern  cam- 
ouflage; an  important  part  of  his  program  is 
encouraging  organized  archery  to  combat 
anti-hunting  influences. 

Spectators  are  invited  to  inspect  the 
bows  and  arrows  and  other  Indian  artifacts 
he  brings  along.  One  of  his  most  prized 
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possessions  is  a bow,  for  display  only,  that 
belonged  to  Ishi,  last  of  the  Yahi  Indians 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  Native 
Americans. 

Assisting  him  in  his  demonstrations  is 
John  Harblin.  Groscup  gives  a lot  of  credit 
to  his  assistant  because  Harblin  is  able  to 
toss  objects  into  the  air  in  a manner  that 
permits  Groscup  to  do  his  best  work. 

The  Rev.  Groscup  objects  to  the  label  of 
“trick  shot”  sometimes  used  by  the  media. 
He  insists  there  is  no  trick  to  his  shooting; 
it’s  a simple  application  of  the  mental, 
visual  and  physical  attributes  latent  in  most 
everyone. 

Usually  first  on  his  agenda  is  an  ax 
throwing  demonstration.  The  first  two  axes 
are  thrown  into  the  end  of  a log,  and  the 
third  is  stuck  between  them.  With  the 
blowgun,  Groscup  is  unfailing  at  hitting  a 
target  held  by  Harblin.  Then  he  piles  up 
darts  by  hitting  one  upon  the  head  of 
another.  Breaking  rising  balloons  with  the 
blowgun  is  no  challenge  to  him. 

The  big  event  is  repeated  hits  on  circu- 
lar styrofoam  targets  tossed  in  the  air.  Each 
has  a red  center,  and  Groscup  frequently 
places  his  arrow  within  the  bullseye.  First 
he  shoots  from  the  normal  standing  posi- 
tion, but  then  he  proceeds  to  hit  the  aerial 
targets  from  a prone  position,  sitting  up, 
and  with  the  bow  behind  his  back. 

For  variety,  he  shoots  three  arrows  at 
once,  placing  them  in  the  thrown  target  — 
from  behind  his  back. 

Then  he  hits  airborne  clay  pigeons. 

Most  of  his  shooting  is  with  recurve 
bows,  although  I have  seen  him  do  equally 
well  with  a compound.  He  isn’t  against  the 
compound  bow  per  se,  but  “it  isn’t  neces- 
sary.” 

To  culminate  most  programs  he  demon- 


strates his  ability  to  hit  thrown  aspirin 
tablets.  His  record  of  consecutive  hits  is 
seven,  made  at  York  Fairground  in  1986. 

Although  an  aspirin  tablet  is  roughly 
the  same  circumference  as  the  arrows 
Groscup  shoots,  a close  observer  will  no- 
tice that  he  uses  flu-flu  feather  Fetching  on 
the  arrows.  Tablets  missed  by  the  actual 
head  of  the  arrow  can  be  whisked  out  of 
sight  by  contact  with  the  feathers. 

His  grand  finale  is  shooting  three  aspi- 
rin tablets  in  the  air  with  three  arrows 
released  simultaneously.  The  first  time  he 
did  this  was  at  the  urging  of  a heckler  after 
he  had  shot  two  aspirins  at  once  with  two 
arrows.  “Fet’s  see  you  do  three.”  A bit  upset 
at  the  heckling,  Groscup  did  just  that.  He’s 
been  doing  it  ever  since. 

Animal  Rights  Heckler 

His  attitude  toward  the  hunting  sports 
can  be  summed  up  in  another  experience 
with  a heckler,  this  time  a woman.  She  kept 
repeating,  “I  don’t  use  animal  products.” 
Each  time  she  edged  closer  to  Groscup. 
Finally  he  addressed  her. 

“You  mean  you  never  take  a bath?” 

The  woman  was  obviously  irritated,  but 
he  continued.  “Soap  is  made  from  animal 
fat.  And  you’re  wearing  a leather  belt  made 
from  animal  hide.”  He  pointed  out  other 
parts  of  her  attire  that  came  from  animal 
products. 

She  later  apologized,  confessing  that 
she  had  been  sent  by  an  organization  of 
anti-hunters,  and  that  Groscup  had  changed 
her  outlook. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Stacey  F.  Groscup  con- 
cludes his  performance  with  the  Indian 
farewell,  “Stiute,”  be  strong  mentally,  physi- 
cally, socially  and  spiritually. 

I’ll  buy  that. 
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Helen  Lewis 


^mt\  . 


THE  LEE  LOAD-MASTER,  used  here  by  )ohn  Novak,  is  a five-station  press  that  loads 
progressively  or  singly.  This  press  has  removable  turrets,  a feature  that  makes  switching 
calibers  easy  because  each  complete,  adjusted  die  set  can  be  kept  in  its  own  turret. 


Progressive  Presses 

Part  2 

By  Don  Lewis 


PROGRESSIVE  PRESSES  aren’t  just 
for  speed.  With  a single-stage  press, 
each  operation  is  done  by  hand.  Once  a 
lubricated  case  is  inserted  in  the  shell  holder 
the  following  manual  operations  are  per- 
formed: full  length  resizing  and  decapping, 
priming  — with  or  without  the  press’s  prim- 
ing tool  — powder  charging  and  bullet  seat- 
ing. 

W ith  most  progressive  metallic  cartridge 
shell  presses,  the  operator  places  a lubri- 
cated empty  in  the  shell  holder  and  holds  a 
bullet  on  top  of  the  charged  cartridge  case. 
The  press  does  all  the  other  operations, 
making  it  easier  and  quicker  to  load  a box 


of  ammo  because  fewer  hand  operations  are 
required. 

As  in  all  phases  of  the  reloading  process, 
the  importance  of  following  instructions 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Setup  and  op- 
eration of  a progressive  press  is  much  easier 
once  the  handloader  becomes  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  manual.  Each  press  is 
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FOR  HANDLOADERS  interested  in  the  speed 
and  efficiency  of  a progressive  press  but  not 
wanting  to  purchase  a new  press,  RCBS 
offers  the  Piggyback  II,  which  makes  a single- 
stage  press  function  as  a progressive. 

different  and  has  its  own  way  of  indexing 
and  priming. 

Last  month  1 covered  the  Dillon  XL650 
and  Hornady’s  Pro-Jector.  This  month  I’ll 
cover  the  Lee  Load-Master  and  what  RCBS 
has  to  offer. 

The  Lee  Load-Master  handles  rifle  and 
handgun  cartridges.  It’s  a five-station  press 
that  loads  progressively  or  singly.  It  has 
automatic  indexing  and  a literally  fool- 
proof priming  system. 

The  Lee  also  has  removable  turrets. 
This  is  a nice  feature  because  a complete 
adjusted  die  set  can  be  kept  in  its  own 
turret.  For  handloaders  turning  out  a vari- 
ety of  calibers,  the  extra  turrets  with  dies 
and  powder  measure  make  it  easy  to  switch 
to  different  calibers. 

If  the  case  head  of  a new  caliber  is  of  a 
different  diameter  but  has  the  same  primer 
size,  only  the  shell  plate  has  to  he  changed. 
On  the  Lee  Load-Master,  this  takes  less 
than  a minute.  If  a different  primer  is  needed, 
change  the  primer  feeder  when  the  shell 
plate  is  off. 

Lee  offers  a case  feeder  for  handgun 
cartridges  but  not  one  for  most  rifle  car- 
tridges. My  test  unit  came  set  up  for  the 
Remington  .223  and  didn’t  include  a case 
feeder.  Rifle  cases  should  be  dropped  in 
front  of  the  case  slide  at  the  top  of  the 
stroke.  They  will  be  automatically  inserted 
into  the  shell  plate  after  indexing. 

The  instruction  manual  recommends 
using  an  explosion  deflector  in  place  for 
many  primers.  After  the  priming  tray  is 
filled,  gently  shake  it  side  to  side  until  all 
the  primers  are  turned  right  side  up.  Re- 
place the  cover.  Follow  the  instructions  on 
installing  the  filled  tray  on  the  press.  Tap 
the  tray  several  times  to  fill  the  feed  trough. 
From  then  on,  operation  of  the  press  keeps 
the  trough  filled. 


The  Lee  Load-Master  I tested  was 
equipped  with  Lee’s  Perfect  Powder  Mea- 
sure. The  instructions  say  one  full  hopper 
of  powder  must  be  processed  to  coat  the 
nylon  parts  with  graphite  from  the  powder. 
The  coating  bleeds  oft  static  electricity. 
Without  it,  the  measure  would  continue  to 
dispense  charges  progressively  heavier.  This 
needs  to  be  done  only  once. 

Handles  All  Powders 

The  Perfect  Powder  Measure  handles  all 
powders.  It  throws  uniform  powder  charges 
even  with  extruded  powder  types  such  as 
IMR,  which  do  not  often  meter  quite  as 
well.  Lee  says  this  is  possible  because  of  a 
wiper  that  levels  the  metering  chamber 
without  cutting  the  powder. 

The  Lee  measure  is  shell-activated, 
which  is  an  important  feature  on  a progres- 
sive press.  If  a case  doesn’t  go  into  the 
measure,  the  measure  will  not  drop  a pow- 
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der  charge.  Gone  are  the  days  when  powder 
charges  were  dropped  accidentally  and  the 
entire  operation  had  to  be  stopped  until 
the  powder  spill  was  cleaned  up  — a messy 
task. 

The  hopper  also  has  a valve  that  can  be 
closed  with  a clockwise  turn.  After  closing 
the  valve,  hold  a small  container  under  the 
powder  measure  drop  tube  and  work  the 
handle  several  times  to  empty  powder  re- 
maining below  the  valve.  Pull  off  the  hop- 
per and  pour  the  powder  back  in  its  original 
can.  This  is  convenient,  hut  don’t  forget  to 
turn  the  valve  open  when  you  begin  to 
reload  again. 

Feel  of  the  Machine 

After  setting  up  the  Load-Master,  cycle 
the  lever  up  and  down  to  get  the  feel  of  the 
machine.  As  the  ram  starts  up,  the  case 
feeder  should  move  in  and  then  retract. 
The  indexer  rod  flipper  will  be  turned 
slightly  to  the  left  at  mid  stroke  and  back 
again  at  the  very  top  of  the  stroke. 

About  halfway  down,  the  indexer  will 
he  pulled  toward  the  operator  by  a raised  rib 
on  the  press  frame.  It  will  also  be  moved  to 
the  right  by  a sloping  projection  on  the 
frame  just  below  the  end  of  the  raised  rib. 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  stroke,  the  oper- 
ating handle  will  push  against  the  indexer 
and  rotate  the  shell  plate  72  degrees.  Its 
imperative  to  move  the  ram  to  the  stops  at 
both  ends  of  the  stroke.  Don’t  jerk  or  slam 
the  press  lever  at  the  end  of  either  stroke.  A 
firm,  even  push  or  pull  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. 

In  the  February  1993  Game  News,  1 
covered  RCBS’s  AmmoMaster  press.  I have 
reloaded  close  to  3,000  rounds  with  it  over 
the  past  year.  There’s  no  question  it  is  a 
high  quality  progressive  metallic  shell  re- 
loading press.  But  since  I wrote  about  it 
only  a year  ago,  I will  cover  RCBS’s  Piggy- 
back II  conversion  unit  that  can  be  in- 
stalled on  RCBS’s  Rock  Chucker,  Reloader 
Special-3  and  Reloader  Special-5  single- 
stage  presses. 

With  the  conversion  unit,  these  presses 


RCBS  CASE  Master,  left,  and  lube  die,  right, 
are  accessories  designed  to  make  reloading 
more  precise  and  efficient.  The  Case  Master 
measures  case  neck  concentricity  and 
thickness.  The  lube  die  makes  a quick  and 
clean  job  out  of  lubing  cases.  This  die  doesn't 
resize,  though. 

can  be  converted  into  exceptional  progres- 
sive presses.  For  instance,  Piggyback  II 
changes  these  presses  from  single-stage 
operation  to  a five-station  auto-indexing 
press  in  one  step.  Production  goes  from 
around  40  or  50  rounds  per  hour  on  the 
single  stage  to  more  than  350  with  the 
conversion  unit. 

Installation  is  simple,  but  for  use  on 
some  earlier  model  presses  it’s  wise  to  call 
RCBS  for  conversion  information.  The 
indexing  is  crisp  and  smooth.  The  powder 
charge  can  he  seen  falling  through  the  clear 
plastic  drop  tube,  and  a case  detection 
system  throws  powder  only  when  a case  is 
in  position. 

With  the  five  stations,  it’s  possible  to 
use  the  lube/decappingdie,  powder  checker, 
and  the  lock-out  die  or  separate  crimp  die. 
The  lock-out  die  is  for  handgun  shells,  and 
when  it  detects  a “no  powder”  or  “double 
charge”  condition  in  progressive  presses,  it 
locks  up  or  halts  the  travel  of  the  ram  at  the 
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case  mouth,  alerting  the  operator  to  the 
problem. 

I’m  convinced  the  RCBS  lube/decapping 
die  is  a good  investment  even  for  a single- 
stage  press.  After  the  die  is  properly  filled 
with  lubricant,  it’s  possible  to  lube  and 
decap  (not  resize)  up  to  400  cases  before 
more  lube  needs  to  be  added. 

This  beats  rolling  cases  on  a pad  or 
between  the  palms.  Of  course,  lubing  cases 
isn’t  much  work,  yet  this  die  is  still  a con- 
venient and  clean  way  to  lube  cases.  I’ve 
used  all  types  of  lubricating  methods  over 
the  years,  and  this  lube  die  arrangement 
appeals  to  me. 

The  conversion  unit  also  allows  use  of 
the  powder  checker  die.  When  I cranked 
out  several  thousand  .223s  on  the 
AmmoMaster  (which  is  basically  what  the 
Piggyback  II  makes  the  single-stage  press), 


the  powder  checker  worked  to  perfection. 
When  operating  these  progressive  reload- 
ing presses,  the  reloaded  rounds  are  coming 
out  so  quickly  it’s  easy  to  run  out  of  powder. 
This  actually  happened  to  me,  and  the 
powder  checker  saved  the  day. 

The  same  is  true  with  primers.  The  tube 
holds  a hundred,  hut  it  doesn’t  take  long  to 
consume  them.  An  aluminum  pin  rides  on 
top  of  the  primers  in  the  priming  tube. 
When  the  last  primer  is  used,  the  pin  drops 
into  the  primer  hole  on  the  transfer  bar  and 
locks  it  at  the  primer  dispenser. 

The  Piggyback  II  conversion  unit  trans- 
forms the  Rock  Chucker,  Reloader  Spe- 
cial-3  and  Reloader  Special-5  into  true 
progressive  presses.  Installation  is  simple 
and  doesn’t  require  special  tools.  It  sure 
takes  the  work  out  of  reloading,  and  that’s 
reason  enough  to  go  progressive. 


Best  of  the  Field,  a 275-page  collection  of  the 
most  interesting  and  humorous  Field  Notes 
that  have  appeared  in  Game  News  since 
1932,  is  being  published  by  the  Con- 
servation Officers  of  Pennsylvania  — an 
organization  of  Game  Commission  and  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  officers.  Of  course,  Nick 
Rosato  cartoons,  many  done  specifically  for 
this  book,  will  also  be  featured.  Copies  cost 
only  $11.90,  delivered,  plus  71  cents  state 
sales  tax.  To  order  Best  of  the  Field  send 
check  or  money  order  to:  Conservation 
Officers  of  PA,  P.O.  Box  3304,  Williamsport, 
PA  17701. 
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In  the  wind 


A U.S.  Senate  anti-trapping  hill,  SB 
1343,  calls  for  $5,000  fines  and  two-year 
prison  terms  for  people  convicted  of 
“knowingly  transporting,  selling  or 
receiving  steel  jaw  leghold  traps  or  the 
furs  acquired  by  them,”  Outdoor  Life  says. 
Sen.  Daniel  Akaka  of  Hawaii  sponsored 
the  hill.  The  legislation  was  still  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  at  press  time,  and  a 
hearing  was  not  yet  scheduled. 

Two  1 -year-old  California  coiidors 
were  killed  when  they  hit  southern 
California  power  lines,  Bird  Watcher’s 
Digest  reports.  That  leaves  five  of  the 
endangered  species  alive  in  the  wild  and 
71  in  research  facilities.  The  condor  is 
the  focus  of  a captive  breeding 
reintroduction  effort.  Researchers  are 
working  with  power  companies  to  bury 
overhead  power  lines;  1.6  miles  have 
been  buried  at  a cost  of  $4 00,000. 

A study  of  poachers  in  Idaho  found 
the  activity  is  a family  tradition  handed 
down  through  generations.  Poaching  is 
also  learned  at  an  early  age;  all  the 
poachers  interviewed  in  the  study  had 
illegally  killed  animals  by  the  time  they 
were  1 1 years  old.  “It  means  an  anti- 
poaching  education  program  in  junior 
high  school  is  like  AIDS  education  in 
college  — it’s  a little  late,”  said  a 
University  of  Idaho  professor. 


The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Dept,  of  Defense  have 
'entered  into  an  agreement  that  will 
launch  new  initiatives  to  protect  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  according  to  Bay 
Journal.  The  department  is  one  of  the 
largest  landowners  in  the  bay  watershed, 
owning  about  350,000  acres  in  more 
than  60  military  installations.  The 
agreement  emphasizes  habitat 
restoration,  pollution  prevention  and 
public  access. 

The  Snake  River  Birds  of  Prey 
National  Conservation  Area  in  Idaho 
was  granted  permanent  protection  by 
the  federal  government  last  August. 

The  area's  482,000  acres  along  81 
miles  of  the  Snake  River  have  the 
densest  concentration  of  nesting  raptors 
on  the  continent.  More  than  600  pairs 
of  golden  eagles,  falcons,  red-tailed 
hawks  and  other  birds  of  prey  nest 
there. 

Neal  Anderson  of  Lincoln,  NE,  won 
the  1994-95  federal  duck  stamp  with  his 
painting  of  a pair  of  red-breasted 
mergansers.  Anderson  is  two-time  duck 
stamp  contest  winner;  his  lesser  scaups 
captured  first  place  in  1988. 

Pennsylvania  ruffed  grouse  — 
trapped  on  land  unavailable  to 
hunters  — were  released  into  Arkansas 
forests  last  fall  as  part  of  that  state’s 
reintroduction  efforts.  The  project  spans 
13  years,  and  last  spring  about  40 
drumming  grouse  were  heard  on  four 
release  sites.  Ruffed  grouse  disappeared 
from  the  state  more  than  a century  ago 
as  land  was  cleared. 


Answers:  frog,  thrush,  chuck  (star 
and  x),  rat  (star),  duck  (x),  tick  (un- 
derline), sorrel  (circle)  and  lily  (circle). 
The  wood  thrush  is  a migratory  song- 
bird. 
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Working  Together 

for  Wildlife 


“Winter  Birds”  by  Stephen 
Leed  is  the  12th  limited 
edition  fine  art  print  for  the 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program. 

As  with  past  editions, 
“Winter  Birds”  is  limited  to 
600  signed  and  numbered 
prints  on  acid-free,  1 00 
percent  rag  paper.  Image 
size  is  about  15x221/2 inches. 
The  prints  are  $125,  deliv- 
ered; framed  prints  cost 
$97.50  more. 


► 


The  1994  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  collectible  patches 
are  the  latest  in  a series  so  popular  that  only  a 
few  editions  from  past  years  remain.  At  $3, 
they’ve  proven  to  be  an  outstanding  investment. 

♦ Proceeds  from  WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsyl- 
vania’s nongame  management  and  research 
projects.  So  far,  the  program  has  raised 
more  than  $1  million  and  has  helped  bring 
back  eagles,  ospreys,  otters  and  other  species. 


► Limited  numbers  of  some  past  prints  and  patches  still  remain.  Ask  about  them 

when  placing  your  order. 

► Prices  include  delivery.State  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 


► Orderfrom  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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On  the  Trail 


HIKE  ALONG  with  Game  Commission 
Biologist  Gary  Alt  as  he  explores  the 
fascinating  world  of  one  of  our  most 
impressive  mammals.  In  “On  the  Trail  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears,”  Alt  and  PGC 
videographer  Hal  Korber  follow  the  animal  through  the  phases  of 
its  life  and  the  seasons  of  the  year.This  award-winning  video, 
years  in  the  making,  documents  bear  behavior  never 
before  captured  on  film. 

“On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears” 

(running  time  100  minutes)  costs  just  $29.95,  deliv- 
ered. Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax.  Order 

from: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

200 1 Elmerton  Ave. 

Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797 
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years  in  the  making,  documents  bear  behavior  never 

before  captured  on  film. 

“On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears” 

(running  time  100  minutes)  costs  just  $29.95,  deliv- 
ered. Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax.  Order 

from: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 

Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797 
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Editorial 


1993  EQI 


Tup  PFNNSYLVANIA  Wildlife  Federation,  the  educational  arm  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs,  recently  released  its  1993  Environmenta 
Oualitv  Index  a status  report,  so  to  speak,  based  on  new  legislation,  research,  judr 

information.  As  in  previous  EQIs,  the  1993  report  is  divided  into 

seven  sections  - air  quality,  energy,  land  use,  soils,  waste  management,  water  ana 

wildlife.  Following  are  just  a tew  of  the  highlights.  ~ is 

Based  on  fines  collected,  the  state  Department  of  Environmental  Resources  is 
enforcing  air  pollution  regulations  at  a record  rate.  More  than  $3.1  million  m l fines  were 
collected  in  1992,  up  from  less  than  $2  million  the  year  before,  and  1993  tines  looked 
to  he  even  higher.  Ozone  levels  and  sulfate  emissions,  however,  continue  to  threaten 

not  onlv  our  environment  but  our  health  as  well. 

We  produce  more  electricity  than  any  state  but  Texas,  hut  nearly  all  our  energy 
comes  from  fossil  fuels.  Such  a reliance  promises  to  catch  up  with  us  by  the  turn  ot 
the  century,  when  more  stringent  air  standards  are  to  take  effect.  Notable  exception 
are  the  seven  facilities  burning  municipal  wastes  to  generate ^electricity  .and la ^ cement 
plant  that  not  only  cut  its  coal  consumption  by  30  percent  by  burning  3,000  tires 
day,  but  also  uses  the  steel  belts  from  the  worn  tires  m place  of  iron  ore  and  is  using 

the  ash  residue  in  the  cement.  c i , i 

A 1993  forest  inventory  by  the  Northeast  Forest  Experiment  Station  showed  that 

59  percent  of  Pennsylvania  is  forested,  unchanged  from  the  last  inyent°ry  ‘"  ' 

The  net  volume  of  commercially  useful  trees,  however,  has  grown  to  24.8  billion 
cubic  feet  giving  Pennsylvania  more  hardwood  growing  stock  than  any  other  state. 
For  ster  me  concerned  though,  because  red  maple  now  makes  up  18  percent  of  the 
toml  volume,  an  increase  of  37  percent,  while  northern  red  oak,  the  second  mos 
prevalent  species,  increased  only  7 percent.  Also,  with  three-quarters  ot  our  forests 
privately  owned,  more  landowners  need  to  take  advantage  of  the  forest  management 
assistance  programs  available  through  county  extension  offices  and  the  Soil  Conser 

^^Pennsylvania  became  the  first  state  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  watershed  to 
mandate  nutrient  management  on  farms.  The  new  regulations  will  result  in  the 
proper  disposal  of  the  by-products  of  60  to  65  percent  of  the  state 
needed  are  better  controls  on  sewage  treatment  plants,  storm  runoff,  lawn  care,  septic 
systems  air  pollution,  sedimentation  and  other  point  and  non-point  sources. 

With  the  publication  of  The  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in  Pennsylvania,  we  know  more 
about  our  breeding  birds  than  ever  before.  In  particular,  neotropical  migrantsanc 
grassland  species  are  more  common  than  previously  thought.  Three  spec  es 
grasshopper  sparrow,  vesper  sparrow  and  bobolink  - were  found  ro  be  so  abundant 

that  they  were  removed  from  our  endangered  species  list.  , 

1993  was  a good  year  for  conservation  in  Penns, Ivan, a.  Let's  hope  the  trend 
continues.  — Bob  Mitchell 

For  a copy  of  the  1 99 3 EQI , send  an  SASE  to  the  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Federation  2426 
N Second  St  Harrisburg , PA  171 10.  An  accompanying  teachers  guide  is  available , 
which  will  also  appeal  to  leaders  of  scout  and  church  groups,  and  even  parents.  Write  or  c a 
(717)  232-3480  for  ordering  information . 


Letters 


Editor: 

Congratulations,  you’ve 
done  it.  Eleven  years  ago, 
when  my  daughter  was  born, 
I said  to  myself  that  with  so 
many  doe  licenses  there 
would  be  no  deer  left  by  the 
time  she  was  old  enough  to 
hunt.  But  this  past  hunting 
season  I saw  as  many  deer  as  1 
did  11  years  ago,  and  I’m  as 
anxious  as  ever  to  take  my 
daughter  this  coming  season. 

M.  Lazzaro, 
Pittsburgh 

Editor: 

I used  to  subscribe  to  a 
half-dozen  outdoor  maga- 
zines, but  now  I receive  only 
two,  one  of  which  is  Game 
News. 

1 especially  liked  Linda 
Steiner’s  “Keeping  a 
Journal.”  I kept  one  years 
ago,  but  then,  unfortunately, 
quit.  However,  I now  carry 
an  auto-focus  35mm  camera 
and  a small  tape  recorder  to 
record  my  field  experiences. 

R.  SlKO, 
Kulpmont 

Editor: 

I’m  sorry  there  is  no 
“Looking  Back”  or  WCO 
diary  this  year.  I think  many 
readers  would  agree  that  such 
a column  should  come  back 
in  Game  News. 

E.  Teel, 
PenArgyl 

No  officer  volunteered  to 
write  a column  for  1 99 4.  You 
will  notice,  though,  that  stories 
from  several  officers  will  be 
published  during  the  year. 

Editor: 

I agree  with  much  of 
October’s  “1993  Season 
Forecast,”  but  not  with  what 
was  said  about  muskrats. 


Twenty  to  40  years  ago  I 
put  out  50  traps  for  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  season  and 
averaged  200  muskrats.  For 
the  past  six  years  I set  40 
traps,  but  have  averaged  35 
to  40.  Most  of  the  ’rats  1 
caught  were  older  ones. 

Also,  the  past  three  years 
I caught  30  mink,  which  is 
unheard  of  for  this  area  and 
may  explain  the  low  ’rat 
populations. 

W.  Rock, 
Waynesboro 

Editor: 

After  reading  the 
“Annual  Report”  I am  very 
impressed  with  the  amount 
and  variety  of  work  the 
Game  Commission  does.  The 
only  question  I had  was  how 
you  plan  to  make  up  the 
deficit  shown  in  the  budget 
for  the  coming  year. 

I.  Hileman, 
Thomasville 

The  unreserved/ undesig- 
nated fund  balance  — slightly 
over  $42  million  last  fiscal 
year  — will  make  up  for 
deficits  in  the  next  couple  of 
years,  at  which  point  the  agency 
will  have  to  ask  the  legislature 
for  a license  increase. 

Editor: 

A survey  you  conducted  a 
few  years  ago  showed  that 
readers  liked  the  magazine 
just  the  way  it  was  — its 
content,  size  and  cost. 
However,  every  January,  I’m 
disappointed  to  find  the 
annual  report.  Maybe  you 
could  have  an  annual  report 
insert  instead  of  wasting 


space  that  could  be  used  for 
articles  and  stories. 

J.  Walters 
Porter,  IN 

Editor: 

I was  bowhunting  last  fall 
when  a doe  came  by, 
followed  soon  after  by  eight 
more.  Not  having  a doe 
permit,  I just  watched.  Just  a 
moment  later  I suddenly 
heard  loud  snorting  and 
watched  the  deer  come  back 
past  me.  They  were  so 
excited  they  actually  ran  into 
one  another. 

1 then  looked  up  in  the 
treetops  and  saw  the  largest 
bobcat  I’ve  ever  seen.  He 
jumped  from  one  limb  to 
another  and  then  quickly 
disappeared. 

C.  Glanville, 
Sykesville,  MD 

Editor: 

I’m  president  of  the  club 
that  conducted  the  “Outlaw 
Shoot”  mentioned  in  a 
January  Field  Note.  Our 
novelty  shoot,  in  which  an 
archer  stands  in  the  bed  of  a 
pickup  and  shoots  at  a three- 
dimensional  target,  at  night, 
is  strictly  entertainment. 

Participants  are  the  same 
folks  who  plant  trees,  cut 
browse,  report  game  law 
violators,  and  conduct 
Hunter-Trapper  Education 
courses  and  youth  field  days. 

We  do  not  want  to  stain 
the  image  of  sportsmen.  Ours 
is  a family  oriented,  alcohol 
tree  club  trying  to  get  more 
archers  out. 

W.E.  Adams, 
Jerome 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
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Map  and  Compass 

Become  familiar  with  these  navigational  tools. 
It  could  spell  the  difference  between  settling  into 
an  easy  chair  after  a day  afield  or  spending  the 
night  curled  up  with  a cold  rock. 


* I 'HE  COMPASS  WAS  WRONG.  It  had  to  be.  I knew  the 
-A-  way  back  to  the  truck  was  exactly  opposite  from  what  the 
compass  said.  But  when  my  mind  harkened  back  almost  50  years 
to  when  I served  as  helmsman  on  the  U.S.S.  Appalachian  and 
piloted  small  boats  in  almost  every  seaport  in  Japan  and  many 
other  Pacific  islands,  I recalled  that  we  relied  solely  on  the 
compass.  And  it  was  never  wrong. 

The  compass,  a simple  magnetic  needle  swinging  about  a 
pivot,  has  guided  mankind  to  the  most  remote  spots  on  the  planet 
and  brought  him  back  to  his 

starting  point  a countless  num-  By  Paul  A.  Matthews 
ber  of  times.  It  has  been  doing 

this  for  centuries  across  vast  oceans  and  through  dense  dripping 
jungles,  across  frozen  polar  icecaps  and  endless  burning  deserts. 
It  can  do  the  same  for  hunters  in  Penn’s  Woods. 

Not  a deer  season  goes  by  that  we  don’t  read  of  some  hunter 
getting  lost  late  in  the  afternoon  and  having  to  spend  the  night 
in  the  woods,  usually  with  nothing  worse  to  show  for  it  than  an 
empty  belly  and  a sleepless  night.  But  such  a situation  can  be 
tragic.  Weather  conditions  during  the  bear  and  deer  seasons 
often  change  dramatically  within  a few  short  hours.  While  you 
may  hunt  all  day  in  very  comfortable  temperatures,  a cold  front 
rushing  in  with  freezing  rain  and  snow  can  send  temperatures 
plummeting  in  a few  short  minutes.  Worse,  although  much  of 
today’s  outdoor  clothing  is  warm  when  dry,  most  of  it  holds  little 
or  no  warmth  when  wet.  And  it  is  under  these  circumstances  that 
the  outdoorsman  is  vulnerable  to  hypothermia. 

Good  advice  tells  us  that  if  we  do  get  lost  late  in  the  afternoon, 
we  should  build  a shelter  in  the  lee  of  a boulder  or  tree  and  collect 
a supply  of  firewood  before  it  gets  dark.  Then  we  should  remain 
at  that  spot  until  searchers  locate  us. 

While  sound,  this  advice  is  seldom  followed.  As  long  as  there 
is  any  daylight  left,  there  always  seems  hope  that  just  over  the 
next  ridge  or  beyond  the  next  bend  in  the  creek,  we  will  come 
upon  the  familiar.  When  that  fails,  panic  often  sets  in. 

The  best  prevention  against  getting  lost  is  a good  compass  and 
a topographic  map  of  the  area  you’re  hunting.  You  don’t  need  a 
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map  large  enough  to  cover  40  miles  in  each 
direction  — though  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that.  What  you  do  need  is  a detailed, 
large-scale  map  covering  the  area  you  are 
going  to  hunt,  one  that  shows  the  hills, 
ridges,  saddles  and  streams.  And  you  need 
to  study  this  map  so  you  can  recognize  these 
features  when  you  see  them. 

Most  hunters  are  familiar  with  the  topo- 
graphic maps  published  hy  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey.  With  brown  20-foot  con- 
tour lines,  these  maps  show  the  elevation 
and  shape  of  terrain,  as  well  as  lakes,  streams, 
ponds,  roads  and  even  buildings  — except 
in  the  more  developed  areas. 

The  7. 5-minute  USGS  topographic 
maps  have  a scale  of  1 : 24 ,000,  which  trans- 
lates to  one  inch  equaling  2,000  feet.  They 
are  available  from  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
in  Reston,  VA. 

Callers  who  dial  toll-free  (800)  USA- 
MAPS  will  be  connected  to  an  automated 
answering  service.  You  can  receive  a state 
index,  catalog  and  price  list  by  indicating 
the  state  you  want,  along  with  your  name 
and  address. 

Quadrangles  are  named  for  a commu- 
nity, township  or  prominent  geographical 


feature.  Each  state  has  an  index  that  shows 
these  quadrangles,  and  it  is  from  this  key 
that  you  can  determine  what  map  or  maps 
will  cover  your  hunting  area.  The  names  of 
adjoining  quadrangles  are  printed  on  each 
map’s  four  sides  and  four  corners. 

Some  sporting  goods  stores  sell  topo 
maps  as  well,  and  shops  that  cater  to  hikers 
and  backpackers  are  often  a good  bet. 

Since  one  of  these  topographic  maps 
shows  far  more  area  than  a hunter  is  likely 
to  cover  in  a day’s  time,  it  is  best  to  make  a 
size-to-size  copy  of  that  section  of  the  map 
involving  your  hunting  area.  You  may  need 
more  than  one  quadrangle  map  to  do  this, 
though,  if  your  particular  hunting  area  falls 
on  the  border  of  one  or  more  maps. 

Once  the  copy  is  made,  do  two  things. 
First,  lay  the  copy  on  the  original  map  so 
that  it  is  properly  oriented  and,  using  a 
straight  edge  and  a ballpoint  pen,  place  an 
arrow  on  the  map  designating  true  north. 
Make  a second  arrow  designating  magnetic 
north  and  write  in  the  number  of  degrees 
difference  between  the  two.  This  informa- 
tion, called  a declination  diagram,  is  clearly 
shown  on  the  legend  at  the  bottom  of  the 
USGS  map. 

Again  referring  to  the  legend  of  the 
original  map,  notice  the  scale  to  which  the 
map  is  drawn.  It  is  shown  in  miles,  kilome- 
ters, feet  and  yards.  Select  whichever  scale 
you  are  most  familiar  with  — most  of  us 
will  use  the  mile  scale  — and  lay  out  a grid 
on  your  copy  map  using  the  smallest  unit  of 
the  scale  you  selected. 

If  you  use  the  mile  scale,  you  may  find, 
for  example,  that  one  inch  on  the  map 
represents  one  mile  of  actual  land  area. 
Thus  you  will  make  the  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal lines  of  your  grid  exactly  one  inch  apart 
or,  if  you  prefer,  one-half  inch  apart.  The 
vertical  lines  of  your  grid  must  run  exactly 
true  north  and  south  and  must  be  parallel  to 

TOPOGRAPHIC  maps  show  the  land's 
contour,  along  with  the  location  of 
important  landmarks  such  as  roads,  towns 
and  streams. 
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the  arrow  designating  true  north.  The  horn 
zontal  lines  run  exactly  east  and  west. 

After  you  have  drawn  your  grid  lines, 
number  the  vertical  lines  1,2,3  and  so  on. 
beginning  at  the  left  side  of  the  map.  Then, 
beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  map,  letter 
the  horizontal  lines  A,  B,  C and  so  forth. 

By  drawing  the  grid  on  the  map  and 
assigning  numbers  and  letters  to  each  grid 
line,  you  have  accomplished  two  things. 
First,  you  can  now  determine  by  the  width 
of  each  square  in  the 
grid,  the  approximate 
distance  from  your 
starting  point  to  where 
you  want  to  go  and 
about  how  long  it  will 
take  you  to  get  there. 

Second,  hy  combin- 
ing the  number  and  let- 
ter of  the  intersecting 
lines  at  the  lower  left 
corner  of  each  square, 
you  can  establish  a pre- 
cise spot  or  area  where 
you  expect  to  hunt  for 
that  day. 

For  example,  when 
you  leave  your  camp 
or  vehicle  in  the  morning,  you  can  show 
your  partner  the  map  and  tell  him  you  are 
going  to  hunt  in  square  3C.  Then,  if  for 
some  reason  you  fail  to  return  to  the  truck 
that  evening,  your  partner  has  an  excellent 
idea  where  to  begin  a search. 

While  the  map  is  a great  help  when  you 
know  where  you  are  and  where  you  want  to 
go,  only  by  using  a compass  along  with  the 
map  can  you  keep  from  getting  lost. 

There  is  far  more  to  using  a compass  and 
map  for  land  navigation  than  can  be  cov- 
ered here.  But  by  learning  and  applying  a 
few  basics,  a person  can  greatly  reduce  his 
chances  of  getting  lost. 

The  most  important  thing  a hunter  can 
do  before  starting  into  the  woods  is  to 
pinpoint  his  exact  starting  location  on  the 
map.  For  instance,  if  your  truck  is  parked 
along  a dirt  road  with  a creek  or  stream  to 


THE  KEY  to  using  map  and  compass  is 
practice,  and  once  you're  in  the 
woods  it's  important  to  pay  constant 
attention  to  surroundings. 


your  left  and  a steep-sided  draw  going  up 
the  mountain  to  your  right,  you  should  be 
able  to  find  that  spot  on  your  map.  The 
three  clues  are  the  brown  contour  lines  that 
indicate  the  draw,  the  blue  line  that  shows 
the  stream,  and  the  parallel  lines  that  show 
the  road. 

It  s possible,  though,  you’re  on  a logging 
road  that  doesn’t  show  on  the  map.  The 
stream  may  also  he  so  small  and  seasonal 
that  it’s  not  shown  either.  But  on  a topo- 
graph ic  map  — the 
only  kind  you  should 
use  — the  draw  will  he 
apparent.  You  should 
also  he  able  to  trace  your 
route  from  the  last  iden- 
tifiable spot  on  the  map 
to  your  present  loca- 
tion. 

Once  you  have  your 
starting  location  pin- 
pointed, your  next  step 
is  to  set  your  compass. 
For  this  purpose,  the 
hunter  should  always 
carry  a good  lensatic 
compass  — one  that 
has  a magnifying  lens 
for  reading  the  compass  scale  — with  a 
straightedge  along  one  side. 

To  set  the  compass,  move  well  away 
from  your  vehicle,  telephone  wires  or  old 
barbed  wire  fences,  and  lay  the  map  flat  on 
the  ground  with  the  vertical  lines  running 
approximately  north  and  south.  Open  your 
compass  and  lay  it  flat  on  the  map;  orient 
the  map  so  that  the  compass  arrow  aligns 
exactly  with  the  map  arrow  indicating 
magnetic  north.  Be  sure  to  use  magnetic 
north  and  not  true  north. 

Now  that  the  map  is  properly  oriented, 
place  the  straightedge  of  your  compass  along 
a line  extending  from  where  you  are  to 
where  you  want  to  go.  Let  the  compass 
needle  or  dial  settle  on  magnetic  north  and 
rotate  the  bezel  ring  (the  ring  around  the 
compass  lens)  until  the  long  index  line  on 
the  compass  lens  is  directly  over  the  north 
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arrow  on  the  compass  dial.  Make  sure  the 
compass  is  still  pointing  to  magnetic  north, 
note  the  degree  reading  on  the  compass 
dial  that  is  lined  up  with  the  sighting  wire 
in  the  cover  of  the  compass.  This  is  the 
compass  course,  or  hearing,  to  your  objec- 
tive. 

Your  compass  is  now  set.  To  use  it  prop- 
erly, hold  it  directly  in  front  of  you  in  both 
hands  with  your  elbows  pressed  against 
your  body  and  with  the  cover  pointing 
directly  away  from  you.  Rotate  your  entire 
body  by  shifting  your  feet  until  once  again 
the  line  on  the  compass  lens  is  directly  over 
the  arrow  pointing  north  on  the  compass 
dial.  When  so  positioned,  the  sighting  wire 
in  the  slot  in  the  compass  cover  points  in 
the  direction  you  want  to  go  to  reach  your 
hunting  area. 

Some  people  navigate  by  selecting  a 
distant,  identifiable  landmark  that  lies  on 
the  exact  compass  course.  This  may  be  a 
tree,  rock  outcropping  or  other  prominent 
land  feature.  Whatever  you  select,  study  it 
carefully  — noting  size,  shape,  color  or  any 
other  distinguishing  feature.  This  is  impor- 
tant because  as  you  start  walking  toward 
this  steering  mark,  its  appearance  may 
change.  What  seemed  to  be  an  exception- 
ally tall  tree,  standing  above  all  others,  may 
suddenly  be  just  an  average  tree  indistin- 
guishable from  any  other. 

In  Pennsylvania  it  is  often  difficult  to 
use  steering  marks.  Many  of  our  ridges  offer 
little  in  the  way  of  remarkable  landmarks, 
and  our  hilly  terrain  complicates  the  task. 
Picking  out  marks  you  can  see  from  the  top 
of  a ridge  will  be  of  little  help  once  you  drop 
off  the  ridgetop. 

One  good  way  to  navigate  hollows  and 
ridges  is  to  pay  constant  attention  to  con- 
tour. Check  the  map  frequently  and  deter- 
mine your  position.  You  should,  for  in- 
stance, be  able  to  follow  your  path  on  the 
map  if  you  hiked  out  a ridge  for  a half-mile, 
dropped  off  the  south  side,  crossed  a hollow 
and  climbed  up  to  a knob  on  the  next  ridge. 
Regular  practice  will  help  your  naviga- 
tional skills. 


Keep  track  of  the  amount  of  time  it  takes 
you  to  reach  your  objective.  If  the  grids  on 
your  map  indicate  that  you  have  to  travel 
about  three  miles,  remember  that  distance 
is  “as  the  crow  flies.”  A lot  of  uphill  and 
downhill  walking  adds  to  the  distance  and 
the  time  it  takes  to  get  there.  Whatever  the 
case,  you  should  be  able  to  judge  by  the 
speed  of  your  walking  about  how  long  it  will 
take  to  reach  your  objective. 

Once  you  have  reached  your  hunting 
area,  take  careful  note  of  the  land  contour 
and  other  features  around  you;  confirm 
their  identification  on  the  map. 

Now  let’s  assume  that  when  you  headed 
out  you  followed  a compass  course  of  95 
degrees.  To  return  to  your  starting  point, 
you  would  simply  take  a reverse  compass 
course  of  275  degrees  (adding  180  to  95;  for 
courses  exceeding  180  degrees,  subtract 
180  from  your  initial  heading  to  get  a 
return  course).  Remember,  though,  that  if 
you  did  a lot  of  moving  around  after  you 
reached  your  destination,  you’ll  have  to 
reestablish  your  position  and  figure  a new 
compass  course  home. 

This  is  why,  as  you  travel  around  during 
the  course  of  the  day,  you  should  regularly 
check  your  surroundings  and  verify  your 
position  on  the  map.  Make  it  a habit  to 
know  where  you  are  at  all  times.  And  if  you 
suddenly  find  you’re  not  where  you  think 
you  are,  don’t  panic.  Sit  down  on  a log  with 
your  compass  and  map.  If  you  kept  track  of 
where  you  traveled  throughout  the  day  and 
can  pinpoint  your  last  known  location, 
you’ll  likely  be  able  to  work  back  to  that 
spot  with  little  effort. 

One  final  tip.  Don’t  wait  until  deer  or 
bear  season  to  learn  how  to  use  a map  and 
compass.  Begin  familiarizing  yourself  with 
these  tools  now.  There’s  a lot  of  satisfaction 
to  be  gained  from  being  able  to  pinpoint 
your  location  on  a map,  and  that  skill  gives 
sportspeople  great  peace  of  mind  when 
exploring  new  territory.  With  just  a little 
bit  of  practice,  you’ll  learn  to  always  be- 
lieve in  your  compass  — even  when  it  ap- 
pears to  be  180  degrees  off  course. 
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Pennsylvania's 

Quill  Pig 

The  unassuming  porcupine,  a protected 
species , is  a fascinating  animal  that  possesses 
some  unusual  tastes  and  a fine  singing  voice. 

By  Francis  X.  Sculley 


NATURE  GAVE  ALL  mammals  hair, 
in  various  amounts  and  patterns,  to 
serve  a number  of  vital  and  adaptable  func- 
tions.  Most  hair  provides  insulation  and 
protection  against  cold  and  dampness.  Spe- 
cialized  hairs  serve  as  a kind  of  radar  anten- 
nae. But  of  all  types  of  hair,  the  hirsute 
apparatus  of  the  porcupine  presents  the 
prize-winning  entry. 

Nature  went  all  out,  modifying  as  many 
as  30,000  hairs  into  highly  developed, 


needle-sharp  quills  that  pull  out  of  the 
animal’s  hide  at  the  slightest  touch.  Porcu- 
pines cannot  throw  or  shoot  their  quills,  a 
theory  held  by  the  old  wives’  tale. 

Unlike  like  a skunk’s  defense  mecha- 
nism, which  only  temporarily  inconve- 
niences an  attacker,  the  consequences  of 
sparring  with  a porcupine  are  much  greater. 
The  end  of  each  quill  is  ringed  with  micro- 
scopic barbs.  Once  embedded  in  flesh,  the 
quill  expands,  and  as  the  victim’s  muscles 
contract,  the  quill 
penetrates  deeper  and 
deeper.  If  the  quill 
reaches  a vital  organ 
or  maj  or  artery , death 
may  result. 

It  the  attacker  gets 
a face  full  of  quills,  it’s 
possible  the  animal 
could  he  blinded  or 
be  unable  to  eat.  Be- 
cause the  quill  is  hol- 
low, cutting  it  off  re- 
leases the  pressure  and 
causes  it  to  contract, 
making  removal 
easier. 

The  porcupine  is 
the  second-largest 
member  of  the  rodent 
family  in  North 
America;  only  the 
beaver  is  bigger.  In 


mt  i UKLUrINE,  the  second  largest  rodent  in  North  Americ, 
next  to  the  beaver,  switches  to  a diet  of  wood  in  winter.  It 
affinity  for  salt  has  led  it  to  dine  on  items  most  animals  wouldn' 
consider  food. 
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Pennsylvania,  porcupines  are  found  in  the 
mountainous  areas  across  the  north,  ex- 
tending  down  into  the  southcentral  por 
tions  of  the  state. 

The  porcupine  has  few  natural  preda- 
tors here.  The  fisher,  long  ago  extirpated 
from  the  state,  seems  to  he  about  the  only 
animal  (not  counting  fleas,  mites,  flat- 
worms  and  other  parasites)  that  regularly 
preys  on  the  porcupine.  Virtually  every 
fisher  pelt  discloses  quills,  sometimes  scores 
of  them,  harmlessly  embedded  in  the  skin. 

So  persistently  does  the  fisher  hunt  the 
quill  pig  that  porcupines  are  now  almost 
absent  in  many  areas  of  the  Adirondacks. 

Animals  such  as  coyotes,  bobcats  and 
both  fox  species  will  also  kill  porcupines, 
usually  by  flipping  them  over  and  attacking 
the  porky’s  belly.  But  in  Pennsylvania, 
highways  and  indiscriminate  killings  by 
man  are  the  leading  mortality  factors. 

Slow  and  clumsy  on  the  ground,  the 
porky  is  well  adapted  for  an  arboreal  exist- 
ence. The  soles  of  its  large  flat  feet  look  like 
overmagnified  black  sandpaper,  and  its 
claws  are  very  long,  curved  and  sharp.  It  has 
no  trouble  climbing,  although  the  effort  is 
often  ponderous  because  nature  has  spaced 
the  legs  of  our  hero  for 
easy  straddling;  luckily, 
the  animal  can  use  its 
tail  as  a climbing  aid. 

Surprisingly,  al- 
though they’re  adapted 
to  spend  a lot  of  time  in 
trees,  porcupines  seem 
to  have  trouble  staying 
in  them.  A recent  ar- 
ticle in  National  Wildlife  points  to  high 
porcupine  mortality  caused  by  falls  from 
trees.  Many  of  the  specimens  examined 
also  showed  signs  of  previous  injuries  such 
as  healed  broken  hones  likely  caused  by 
falls  from  some  height. 

During  the  summer,  the  animal  feeds  on 
a variety  of  stems,  roots,  leaves,  berries, 
seeds,  nuts  and  grass.  It’s  not  uncommon  to 
see  porcupines  slowly  paddling  among  lily 
pads  in  some  mountain  pond,  nibbling  at 


stems  or  leaves,  and  even  ducking  for  a 
taste  of  the  more  succulent  root. 

It  is  during  winter  that  the  porcupine 
begins  feeding  heavily  on  the  inner  hark  of 
trees.  The  porcupine  has  a decided  prefer- 
ence for  conifers,  hut  it  girdles  hardwood 
trees  as  well.  The  porcupine’s  feeding  hab- 
its do  result  in  damage  to  tree  hark. 

Foresters  have  found  that  the  porcupine 
has  a method  to  its  hark  removal  opera- 
tions. It  often  merely  girdles  a tree,  leaves 
it,  then  revisits  the  peeled  place  months 
later.  Apparently  the  sub-fibers  above  the 
scar,  acting  as  a dam,  enrich  the  adjacent 
wood  with  far  greater  nutritive  content. 

Here  in  the  East,  porcupine  damage  to 
timber  is  fairly  minor.  Unfortunately,  the 
porcupine  likes  its  meals  seasoned;  any- 
thing with  the  slightest  trace  of  salt  doesn  t 
last  long  where  porcupines  live.  More  than 
one  deer  hunter  has  returned  to  his  camp 
come  spring  and  found  where  a hungry 
porky  has  made  a meal  out  of  floors,  doors, 
cupboards,  even  the  privy  seat. 

Campers  often  forget  to  guard  against 
this  trait.  Never  will  we  forget  the  time, 
years  ago,  when  a porcupine  ate  most  of  a 
sweat-flavored  ax  handle  during  the  night. 


The  porcupine's  hide  is  studded  with 
as  many  as  30,000  needle' sharp 
quills . When  threatened , the  animal 
becomes  a veritable  pincushion , 
vulnerable  to  only  a few  predators . 


Porcupines  have  acute  hearing  and  are 
surprisingly  vocal.  According  to  Joseph 
Merritt’s  Guide  to  Mammals  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, their  repertoire  includes  grunts,  coughs, 
moans,  whines,  snorts,  screeches  and  chat- 
ters. “When  hurt  or  frightened,  it  cries  or 
sobs  like  a child,”  he  writes.  Merritt  also 
says  porkies  have  a loud  and  piercing  scream 
similar  to  that  of  a mountain  lion.  Porcu- 
pines can  be  heard  up  to  a quarter-mile 
awav. 
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During  very  cold  weather,  the  porcu- 
pine  dens  in  hollow  trees,  and  such  a den  is 
easily  identified  by  scores  of  yellowish- 
brown,  crescent-shape  droppings.  On  snow 
covered  ground,  watch  for  a brown  trail 
leading  from  the  base  of  the  den  tree,  made 
by  the  animals  tracking  through  feces  at 
the  den  entrance. 

Merritt  says  if  a den  tree  is  not  available, 
the  porcupine  will  spend  the  winter  in  a 
“station  tree,”  commonly  a hemlock  or 
spruce.  Station  trees  are  recognized  by 
gnawed  outer  bark  and  a noticeable  odor  of 
urine. 

Porcupines  have  a low  reproduction 
capacity.  They  have  only  one  per  year, 
seven  months  after  the  breeding  season, 
which  occurs  in  October  and  November. 
Considering  the  animal’s  bristly  covering 
of  spines,  mankind  has  long  pondered  por- 
cupine procreation  methods. 


TtoOCs- 


Merritt  describes  their  mating  behavior 
thusly:  “A  male  in  rut  performs  a ‘three- 
legged  dance’  accompanied  by  a whining 
serenade  for  his  chosen  mate.  As  he  dances, 
he  commonly  holds  his  genitals  with  his 
forepaw  or  rubs  them  with  a stick.  Just 
before  mating,  he  showers  his  mate  with 
urine. 

“Copulation  is  understandably  complex 
and  rather  precarious.  The  female  remains 
on  all  fours  and  moves  her  tail  to  the  side, 
keeping  her  quills  tightly  appressed  to  her 
body.  The  male  carefully  hunches  over  his 
mate  in  the  typical  rear  mount  position  of 
rodents,  and  they  copulate.” 

The  young,  called  a porcupette,  is  both 
oversized,  often  weighing  more  than  a 
pound  at  birth,  and  precocial  — a term 
indicating  they  are  capable  of  a high  degree 
of  independence  at  birth. 

For  only  about  an  hour  after  birth  is  a 
newborn  porky  a soft  touch.  After  that  the 
quills  have  hardened  and  the  youngster  is 
prepared  to  defend  itself  against  preda- 
tors. More  than  once  I’ve  laughed  as  a 
porcupette  lashed  its  little  tail  toward 
a probing  human  foot. 

Within  two  weeks  of  their  birth, 
young  porcupines  begin  eating 
green  plants.  They  are  fully 
weaned  after  three 
months  or  so. 
At  six  months 
of age,  they  leave 
their  mothers.  Porcu- 
pines are  sexually  mature  at  a 
year  and  a half,  and  they  can  live  as  long 
as  12  years. 

Porcupines  are  classed  as  protected 
mammals  here,  and  they  may  not  he 
killed.  Some  people  think  it’s  okay  to 
shoot  a porcupine,  claiming,  wrong- 
fully, that  the  animals  destroy  the 
forest.  Porcupines,  like  all  our 
native  wildlife,  have  a 
ce  in  our  eco- 
system  and 
should  he  treat- 
ed accordingly. 
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Me,  My  Uncle 
and  the  Savage 


By  Jim  Romanelli 


Glancing  over  the  racks,  i 

found  the  shop  to  be  like  any 
other  gunshop.  But  then  1 spied  a 
couple  rifles  that  were  at  one  time 
quite  popular.  They  were  Savage  99s 
in  .300  Savage,  a cartridge  that  also 
was  fairly  popular  until  the  advent  of 
the  .308  Win.  The  .300  Savage  isn’t 
used  much  anymore,  except  hy  those 
old-timers  who  don’t  believe  a bolt- 
action  magnum  or  high  velocity  is 
necessary  for  deer  or  black  hear. 


Of  the  two  Savages,  one  was  a Model  H factory  issue  in 
good  shape.  The  other  was  a nicely  customized  Mannlicher 
with  a 20-inch  barrel  and  a Weaver  K 2.5  scope. 

The  more  I stared  at  the  two  rifles,  the  more  they 
brought  back  memories  of  my  uncle,  Dick  Sutila.  Dick  was 
a born  and  bred  Pennsylvanian  from  Penn  Run.  What  he 
knew  about  hunting  would  fill  a set  of  encyclopedias. 

His  favorite  rifle  was  a Savage  99G  (takedown  leather- 
weight)  chambered  for  the  .300  Savage.  He  picked  it  up  in 
the  early  1940s  and  years  later  put  on  a Weaver  4x  scope. 

Even  though  he  owned  three  other  rifles,  it  was  that 
one  he  used  on  everything  from  groundhogs  to  black  hear. 
I’m  sure  we’ve  all  heard  the  expression,  “Watch  out  for  the 
man  with  one  rifle.”  Whoever  thought  of  that  phrase  must 

have  known  my  Uncle  Dick. 

Back  in  the  ’60s,  my  brother  Joe,  cousin  Rick  and  1 all 
were  introduced  to  centerfires  with  that  99.  At  10  years  of 
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Even  though  my  uncle  owned 
three  other  rifles , it  was  the 
.300  Savage  he  used  on 
everything  from  groundhogs  to 
black  bear . 


age,  I thought  both  rifle  and 
recoil  seemed  like  a howitzer. 

We  used  to  spend  sum- 
mers on  the  farm,  and  as  we 
became  of  age  we’d  be  there 
for  the  small  and  big  game 
seasons,  too.  And  as  the  sea- 
sons rolled  by,  we  would  bring 
rifles  of  the  latest  design,  fea- 
turing cartridges  of  flatter  tra- 
jectory, and  even  range  finding  variable 
scopes.  I can  still  hear  my  uncle  say, 
“Where’s  the  safari,  hoys?”  as  he  looked 
over  our  new  equipment. 

We  all  tried  to  convince  him  to  retire 
the  Savage,  hut  he  insisted  that  all  a good 
hunter  ever  needed  was  the  .300,  and  that 
no  rifle  could  ever  replace  the  custom  dings, 
scratches,  worn  bluing,  and  the  40  years  of 
memories  they  represented. 

Watching  him  shoot  was  always  a hum- 
bling experience.  I’m  not  saying  he  never 
missed,  but  I can  count  the  number  of 
misses  on  one  hand.  There  were  times  my 
brother,  cousin  and  I would  be  sending 
round  after  round  at  tin  cans  200  yards 
away,  and  hitting  them  often  enough  to  get 
us  thinking  we  were  pretty  good.  Then 


Uncle  Dick  would  come  out  with  a couple 
of  rounds  in  one  hand  and  his  Savage  in  the 
other. 

When  he  told  us  to  move  over,  we  knew 
it  was  time  for  our  egos  to  find  a hole  to  hide 
in.  From  a prone  position,  he’d  send  the 
cans  bouncing,  then  stand  up,  smile  and 
walk  away. 

I remember  in  the  early  1970s  when  he 
got  his  first  doe  license.  We  all  went  over 
late  in  the  morning  to  see  if  he  had  gotten 
a deer.  He  was  never  in  a hurry,  and  that 
morning  was  no  exception.  He  hadn’t  even 
gone  out  and  wasn’t  planning  to  until  after 
lunch. 

As  we  were  all  eating,  Uncle  Dick  was 
munching  away,  looking  out  the  kitchen 
window,  when  he  saw  something  that  made 
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him  put  down  his  sandwich,  pick  up  his 
Savage,  pull  three  cartridges  from  the  box 
and  walk  outside.  Needless  to  say,  we  all 
looked  at  each  other  in  mid-bite  and 
scrambled  out  the  door  to  see  what  he  was 
up  to. 

Seemingly  Nothing 

Looking  out  over  the  fields  we  saw  noth- 
ing but  our  uncle  looking  through  a pair  of 
binoculars.  We  then  watched  as  he  loaded 
his  rifle,  assumed  a comfortable  sitting  po- 
sition, and  then  took  careful  aim  across  the 
neighbor’s  field.  Following  his  line  of  sight, 
we  could  barely  make  out  the  deer,  which 
appeared  to  be  several  hundred  yards  away. 

My  cousin  snatched  the  binoculars  and 
we  watched  as  my  uncle  squeezed  off  the 
shot.  I can  still  hear  Rick  say,  “Holy  Moses, 
she’s  down.”  Dick  worked  the  action,  aimed 
for  a few  seconds  and  fired  again.  Then 
Rick  said,  “She’s  down  for  good.” 

We  all  just  stood  there,  dumbfounded, 
as  Uncle  Dick  casually  stood  up,  carried  his 
rifle  and  the  third  cartridge  into  the  house, 


and  then  came  hack  out  with  a knife  and  his 
truck  keys.  He  looked  at  us  and  said,  “You 
boys  going  to  just  stand  there  with  your 
mouths  open  or  help  your  old  uncle?” 

We  jumped  into  the  truck  and  drove  up 
to  the  doe.  She  had  been  hit  in  the  neck 
and  the  chest,  two  of  the  cleanest  shots 
imaginable.  That  story  is  told  and  retold 
each  deer  season  we  get  together. 

As  that  memory  faded,  the  1991  season 
came  to  mind.  My  brother  Joe  and  1 joined 
Rick  on  the  farm  for  doe  season.  Uncle 
Dick  had  passed  away  three  years  earlier 
and  we’ve  felt  his  absence  ever  since. 

This  year  I brought  my  Sako  .30-06  with 
a 3-9x  variable;  my  brother  had  his  Marlin 
.35  Rem.;  and  my  cousin  had  his  favorite,  a 
Remington  pump  in  .35  Whelen  with  a 2- 
7x  scope. 

The  first  two  days  reminded  me  of  how 
heavy  and  long  my  Sako  is,  especially  after 
a hard  day  in  thick  cover.  I had  seen  a few 
doe  hut  a decent  shot  never  presented 
itself.  Around  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day  I heard  a couple  of  shots 
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"YOU  BOYS  going  to  just  stand  there  with 
your  mouths  open  or  help  your  old  uncle," 
he  said  after  making  an  unbelievable  shot. 

from  my  brother’s  direction.  Figuring  he 
could  use  a hand,  I headed  over  and  soon 
found  him  dressing  out  a nice  doe. 

He  explained  how  he  was  coming  around 
the  corner  of  a fencerow  and  came  eyeball 
to  eyeball  with  five  deer.  White  tails  and 
hooves  instantly  sprang  in  all  directions. 
He  picked  out  one  going  straight  away  and 
dropped  it  with  a neck  shot.  I helped  him 
drag  the  deer  back  to  the  barn  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  skinning  it. 

That  evening  after  supper  we  all  went 
into  the  den  to  watch  TV.  I noticed  my 
uncle’s  99  against  the  wall  of  the  bedroom. 
It  had  been  there,  untouched,  for  the  past 
three  years.  1 picked  it  up,  took  a long  look, 
and  decided  to  take  it  out  for  my  final  day 
of  doe  hunting. 

Walking  out  in  the  morning  with  that 
rifle  was  like  walking  out  with  my  Uncle 
Dick.  After  circling  a couple  of  fields  I even 
sat  down  inside  the  woods  in  a thick  grape 
vine  patch  where  I knew  Uncle  Dick  often 
sat. 

About  an  hour  had  passed  when  I caught 
a movement  through  the  brush.  Two  deer 
were  threading  their  way  through  the  cover 
about  50  yards  away.  It  took  them  20  min- 
utes to  cover  30  yards.  They  were  cautious 
since  they  had  already  passed  between  my 
brother  and  cousin  a hundred  yards  behind 
them. 

I sat  perfectly  still  and  used  only  my  eyes 
to  follow  them.  When  they  were  about  1 5 
yards  away  I slipped  off  the  safety  and 
waited  for  the  lead  doe  to  pass  behind  an 
old  maple  tree.  Once  her  head  was  hidden 
I eased  up  the  rifle  and  put  the  crosshairs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  trunk.  The  other  deer 
caught  my  motion  and  froze  just  before  1 
finished  shouldering  the  Savage.  As  she 


weaved  her  head  to  get  a better  look  at  me 
through  the  grapevines,  the  lead  doe  walked 
into  view. 

I knew  that  other  deer  was  liable  to  bolt 
at  any  moment,  so  I concentrated  on  my 
aim  and  it  seemed  I felt  the  recoil  before  I 
realized  I had  even  shot.  Both  deer  took  off 
so  fast  1 could  have  sworn  that  their  hooves 
never  touched  the  ground. 

1 chambered  another  round  and  swung 
ahead  of  the  doe  that  I had  shot  at  and  was 
about  to  pull  the  trigger  when  she  fell  and 
slid  — stone  dead. 

I waited  a few  moments  and  then  looked 
at  the  Savage  and  thanked  my  uncle  for 
looking  over  my  shoulder. 

It  was  the  owner  of  the  store  who  snapped 
me  out  of  my  trance  by  asking  me  which 
Savage  I would  like  to  see.  I handled  them 
both,  but  it  was  the  Mannlicher  that  seemed 
perfect  for  the  cover  I was  taught  to  hunt. 
So  it  was,  right  then  and  there,  that  I parted 
with  my  Sako. 

Now  I’m  looking  forward  to  next  season 
in  Penn  Run  with  that  Savage  99  and  the 
four  of  us;  Joe,  Rick,  myself  and  the  pres- 
ence of  my  uncle’s  memory  and  spirit. 
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The  Great  Bait 
Debate 


Although  illegal  in  Pennsylvania,  hunting  over 
bait  is  allowed  in  some  states  and  it’s  lately  become 
controversial  — pitting  the  ethics  of  some  against 
the  traditions  of  others. 

By  laury  Marshal! 


CORN,  APPLES  and  restaurant 
leftovers  are  just  some  of  the 
ingredients  in  a recipe  for  controversy 
among  hunters.  For  many,  this  dish 
leaves  a bitter  taste. 

On  the  table  is  the  issue  of  baiting, 
which  is,  among  other  things,  the  act  of 
luring,  tempting  or  enticing  wildlife. 
Baiting  can  occur  a number  of  different 
ways  during  the  hunt.  For  example,  some 
deer  hunters  spread  apples  or  salt,  bear 
hunters  put  out  everything  from  animal 
carcasses  to  pastries,  and  game  fowl 
hunters  may  distribute  seed  or  corn  to 
attract  their  quarry. 

In  addition,  wildlife  can  he  lured 
through  the  use  of  game  calls,  decoys  and 
scents,  although  these  methods  usually 
aren’t  considered  controversial  forms  of 
baiting. 

Humans  have  baited  wildlife  as  long 
as  we  have  hunted.  It’s  a straightforward, 
often  inexpensive  technique  that  works. 
And  that’s  where  the  problems  come  in. 
Hunting  over  bait  for  species  such  as 
bear,  deer  and  game  birds  is  illegal  in 
many  states,  and  some  hunters  believe 
baiting  violates  the  principles  of  fair 
chase. 

“Baiting  teaches  a hunter  how  to  wait 


for  a deer  to  feed,  when  to  shoot  it,  and 
that’s  it,”  according  to  Dave  Richey,  an 
outdoor  writer  for  The  Detroit  News,  in  a 
recent  column  about  bowhunting  deer 
over  bait. 

But  for  many  — including  members  of 
the  nonhunting  public  — the  issue  isn’t 
that  cut  and  dried. 

By  far  one  of  the  most  compelling 
arguments  in  support  of  baiting  is  the 
added  potential  for  a clean  shot,  particu- 
larly  for  bowhunters.  Those  who  advo- 
cate baiting  also  argue  they  can  be  more 
selective  about  the  game  they  take. 

In  addition,  baiting  provides  opportu- 
nities for  physically  disabled  and  novice 
hunters  to  get  up-close  opportunities  to 
view  and  take  wildlife  — experiences 
that  may  sustain  their  involvement  in 
the  sport. 

Many  also  note  that  baiting  is  not 
harmful  to  some  wildlife  populations, 
since  those  who  hunt  with  bait  some- 
times are  no  more  successful  than  those 
who  don’t.  In  Utah,  for  example,  out  of 
32  bears  taken  by  hunters  in  1992,  only 
five  were  killed  over  bait. 

“As  long  as  baiting  is  not  harmful  to 
population  numbers  or  age  struc- 
tures . . . and  as  long  as  it  is  part  of  the 
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Hunting  over  bait . . . is  illegal 
in  many  states , and  some 
hunters  believe  baiting  violates 
the  principles  of  fair  chase. 


local  hunting  tradition,  is 
avidly  engaged  in  by  at  least  a 
recognizable  minority  of 
hunters,  and,  yes,  is  conducive 
to  humane  kills,  then  how 
would  outlawing  it  be  for  the 
good  of  wildlife  ?”  asks  Thomas 
McIntyre  in  the  December  1991  issue  of 
Sports  Afield. 

But  baiting’s  critics  say  the  problems 
far  outweigh  the  benefits.  Unfortunately, 
brushes  with  humans  may  increase  as  a 
result  of  baiting  when  animals  begin  to 
rely  on  bait  for  food.  Bait  left  uneaten 
can  attract  flies  and  other  pests  and  may 
be  considered  a lorm  of  littering  by  other 
outdoor  users.  In  addition,  some  forms  of 
baiting  may  promote  unethical  activities 
by  increasing  the  temptation  to  poach. 

And,  most  importantly,  those  who 
oppose  baiting  say  it  cheapens  the  sport 
of  hunting. 

“Baiting,  right  or  wrong,  has  created  a 


new  breed  of  deer  hunter,  one  who 
forsakes  the  time-consuming  work  and 
effort  needed  to  actively  hunt  deer,” 
notes  Richey.  “Instead,  we  have  people 
who  judge  the  success  of  a deer  season  by 
whether  or  not  they  shoot  a deer.  That, 
my  friends,  is  wrong.” 

Pressure  from  society,  in  some  cases 
more  than  biological  data,  has  resulted  in 
an  interesting  mix  of  laws,  regulations 
and  policies  about  baiting  among  federal 
and  state  natural  resource  agencies. 

For  example,  after  a three-year 
phaseout,  Arizona  banned  bear  baiting  in 
1988.  According  to  John  Phelps,  a 
biologist  for  the  state,  public  and 


' !UIN  aDout  11  — baitin9  is  illegal  here.  The  practice  is  most  commonly  associatet 
with  bear  hunting,  but  people  have  been  arrested  for  baiting  deer  and  turkeys  too 
Because  hunting  over  bait  is  not  a tradition  here,  the  majority  of  sportsmen  and  womer 
oppose  the  practice.  In  other  states,  baiting  is  an  accepted  form  of  hunting  for  some 
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hunters’s  perceptions  about  baiting  bad 
more  to  do  with  the  ban  than  the 
biological  impacts. 

“There’s  not  a whole  lot  of  biological 
information  to  use  on  either  side.  The 
ban  is  a sign  of  a change  in  times  and 
societal  values,”  he  noted. 

In  Utah,  there  are  no  laws  against 
baiting  deer  or  bears,  although  a 1991 
survey  says  72  percent  of  the  state’s 
residents  believe  bear  baiting  should  he 
halted. 

Federal  agencies  also  are 
feeling  the  heat  about  baiting. 

Complaints  about  entrapment 
surfaced  after  nearly  1 50  dove 
hunters  — including  several 
law  enforcement  officers  and  a 
municipal  court  judge  — were 
apprehended  by  U.S.  Fish  & 

Wildlife  Service  agents  during  a Septem- 
ber raid.  The  Service  found  bait  on  a 
farm  field  open  to  hunters  in  northwest 
Georgia  on  the  opening  day  of  dove 
season. 

And  baiting  proponents  and  critics 
are  preparing  to  face  off  at  the  national 
level  when  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
releases  a draft  national  policy  about 
baiting  on  Forest  Service  lands.  The  draft 
is  expected  to  be  available  for  public 
review  within  the  next  few  months. 

Many  hunting  and  conservation 
organizations,  often  vocal  about  ethics 
issues,  defer  to  state  and  federal  laws 
when  it  comes  to  baiting.  For  example, 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club’s  fair  chase 
statement,  which  hunters  are  required  to 
sign  when  submitting  trophies  to  the 
club,  does  not  mention  baiting. 

“The  club  does  not  have  a position  on 
baiting  pro  or  con,”  according  to  Ethics 
Committee  Chairman  John  Poston.  The 
issue  falls  under  the  fair  chase  statement’s 
requirement  that  hunters  comply  with 
federal,  state  and  provincial  laws. 

So,  with  mixed  reviews  about  baiting, 
where  does  the  hunter  in  the  field  turn 
for  guidance? 


There  are  no  easy  answers.  “It’s  a 
tough  issue  that  needs  a lot  more 
thought,”  said  Boh  Byrne  of  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute.  “All  baiting  is 
not  equal,  and  all  species  and  their 
ability  to  be  attracted  to  bait,  are  not 
equal.” 

As  a result,  hunters  must  make  their 
decisions  by  looking  within,  according  to 
George  Reiger,  Field  and  Stream 
magazine’s  conservation  editor.  “The 
sportsman’s  code  should  be  allowed  to 


work.  It’s  a decision  each  hunter  needs  to 
make.” 

And  Reiger  is  concerned  that  with 
increased  regulation  of  issues  such  as 
baiting,  hunters  no  longer  will  be  able  to 
make  ethical  choices.  “The  issue  of 
baiting  is  really  a cultural  phenomenon. 
It’s  a crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder,” 
he  noted.  “We  no  longer  find  hunters 
willing  to  debate  the  issue,  because  the 
debate  has  ended  at  the  courthouse.” 

Laws  aside,  the  decision  about 
whether  or  not  to  bait  affects  hunters 
individually  and  collectively. 

“Where  game  is  abundant,  the 
decision  is  a matter  between  the  hunter 
and  his  or  her  own  conscience.  The 
hunter  who  baits  may  be  stealing  only 
from  his  or  her  own  experience,” 
according  to  Izaac  Walton  League  of 
America  Executive  Director  Maitland 
Sharpe. 

“But  when  game  is  scarce,  hunters 
who  bait  are  stealing  game  from  all  other 
hunters.” 

Reprinted  from  Outdoor  Ethics,  a 
publication  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  Inc. 


“The  issue  of  baiting  is  really 
a cultural  phenomenon.  It’s  a 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  the 
beholder.” 
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The  Repeater 

For  one  poacher,  a single  spotlighting  bust  was  just 
another  arrest  in  a long  string  of  run-ins  with 
wildlife  conservation  officers. 

By  Steve  Hower 

WCO,  Schuylkill  County 


I HAD  JUST  walked  in  the  door,  sat 
down  for  a snack  and  opened  the  news- 
paper when  my  phone  rang.  At  1 1 o’clock 
at  night,  I knew  it  wouldn’t  he  a casual 
telephone  conservation.  Something  was 
up. 

It  was  Deputy  Wes  LeVan.  He  had  just 
received  a call  about  a poaching  incident  in 
Swope’s  Valley.  Wes  said  the  caller  had 
witnessed  someone  jacklighting  a deer.  The 
vehicle  sped  away,  but  the  deer  was  still 
lying  in  the  field  and  was  probably  dead. 

Swope’s  Valley  is  just  north  of  the  Blue 
Mountain,  which  divides  Schuylkill  and 
Berks  counties.  The  valley  contains  farm 
fields  interspersed  with  wooded  tracts,  and 
it  s prime  deer  habitat.  Many  people  enjoy 
spotlighting  these  fields  and  looking  at  the 
deer,  but  sometimes  poachers  enter  the 
valley,  too. 

There  is  one  road  in  Swope’s  Valley.  It 
runs  east/west.  To  take  advantage  of  this,  I 
directed  Wes  to  enter  from  the  west  and 
told  him  I’d  come  in  from  the  east.  If  we 
were  lucky  we  might  catch  the  poacher 
between  us. 

I hadn’t  gone  far  when  I saw 
a car  approaching  from  the 
west.  As  it  moved  toward  me,  a 
brilliant  beam  of  light  swept 
the  fields.  It  was  now  well  after 
the  legal  spotlighting  hours.  I 
reached  for  my  hat  and  turned 
on  my  red  light.  The  car  pulled 


over  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  stopped. 

A quick  visual  inspection  of  the  vehicle 
produced  no  firearms.  These  were  not  our 
poachers,  but  they  were  spotlighting  after 
1 1 p.m.  I got  their  identification  and  began 
to  write  a citation  for  late  spotlighting. 

Suddenly,  a bright  flash  of  light  caught 
my  eyes  as  a second  car  approached  from 
the  same  direction;  the  beam  of  a spotlight 
canvassed  the  fields.  It  was  now  after  mid- 
night, and  I stopped  that  car  as  well.  After 
finishing  the  citation  for  the  first  car,  I 
began  writing  up  the  driver  of  the  second 
vehicle. 

“Do  you  know  there’s  a sick  deer  back  in 
that  field  ?”  the  driver  asked  as  I completed 
the  citation. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  we  saw  a deer  standing  in  the 
field  back  there  and  another  one  was  lying 
in  the  grass  in  front  of  it.  It  looked  like  it 
couldn’t  get  up.” 

I gave  the  driver  his  copy  of  the  citation, 
and  as  he  pulled  away,  Wes  drove  up.  He 
hadn’t  seen  anything  unusual. 

Go  back  up  and  hide  your  truck  some- 


“Do  you  know  there’s  a sick 
deer  back  in  the  field?”  the 
driver  asked  as  l completed  the 
citation. 
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where  near  the  caller’s  house,”  I told  him. 
“The  guy  I just  wrote  up  told  me  he  had 
seen  a deer  lying  in  the  field.  Maybe  they’ll 
come  back  for  it  if  we  didn’t  spook  ’em.  I’ll 
pick  you  up  and  we’ll  sit  on  the  deer  for 
awhile.” 

We  pulled  my  truck  back  into  a hill 
across  the  road  from  where  the  dead  deer 
lay  and  set  up  to  watch.  Before  long  we 
heard  a low  rumble  coming  from  the  west. 
In  a few  moments  an  old  truck  came  into 
view,  its  worn-out  muffler  grumbling.  It 
was  moving  slowly,  as  if  the  occupants  were 
looking  for  something.  We  watched  as  the 
truck  continued  past  us. 

Just  a minute  or  two  later,  though,  lights 
coming  from  the  east  told  us  the  truck  was 
making  another  pass.  Again,  the  old  truck 
drove  slowly  by  and  out  of  sight.  This  guy 
was  being  a little  more  careful  than  most,  I 
thought. 

The  truck’s  occupants  hadn’t  spotted 
us,  and  they  made  one  more  pass.  The  next 
time  they  came  back,  they  stopped  — but 
only  long  enough  to  shift  into  low  gear 
before  pulling  away  and  driving  out  of  sight 
again. 

“Keep  your  eyes  on  the  field,”  I whis- 
pered to  Wes.  “I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if 
somebody  just  jumped  out  of  that  truck. 
Watch  for  a light.” 

In  a few  moments  a dim  flashlight  winked 
on  and  then  off  — a signal  to  the  driver.  If 
we  hadn’t  been  watching  closely,  we  prob- 
ably would  have  missed  it.  Then  the  truck 
rolled  up  once  more  and  stopped,  hut  this 
time  its  lights  went  out. 

Although  we  hadn’t  been  able  to  see  it 
happen,  the  person  with  the  flashlight  had 
apparently  dragged  the  deer  up  to  the  road. 


Within  seconds,  the  truck  roared  to  life 
and  took  off. 

“Hang  on!”  I yelled  as  we  drove  off  the 
hill  and  hit  the  pavement,  Wes  gripping 
the  dashboard  tightly.  We  could  see  the  tail 
lights  of  the  truck  as  it  sped  away.  “I’m  not 
going  to  turn  on  the  red  light  until  we  get 
right  behind  it,”  I said.  I had  no  desire  to 
engage  in  a long,  high-speed  chase  with 
this  guy. 

As  we  pursued  the  truck  I saw  the  lights 
of  an  oncoming  car.  I could  hardly  believe 
my  eyes  when  it  began  spotting  too  — it 
was  well  after  midnight  by  now. 

A mile  into  the  chase  we  caught  up  to 
the  truck.  I flicked  on  the  red  light  and  the 
truck  pulled  over.  There  were  two  men 
inside,  and  the  driver  started  to  get  out. 

“Stay  in  your  truck!”  I ordered.  He  hur- 
riedly got  back  in. 

I immediately  checked  the  truck  and 
found  a large  doe  in  the  bed.  I then  walked 
to  the  driver’s  side  while  Wes  went  to  the 
passenger  side. 

“Now,  step  outside,  please,”  I said. 

As  he  began  to  climb  out  of  the  truck, 
the  driver  blurted,  “We  didn’t  shoot  the 
deer.  See,  look,  we  don’t  even  have  a gun.” 
A search  of  the  truck  seemed  to  verify  his 
claim.  “We  were  just  driving  along  when 
we  came  up  behind  a car  that  was  spotlight- 
ing. We  stopped  behind  the  car  and  were 
watching  the  deer  in  the  light  when  some- 
body started  shooting  at  the  deer.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  go  to  a phone  and 
report  it?”  Wes  asked. 

“We  chased  him  to  try  to  get  his  license 
number.” 

“Did  you  get  it?”  I asked,  already  know- 
ing the  answer. 


Commission  800  Numbers 

Within  Pennsylvania,  use  the  agency's  toll-free  800  numbers  to  contact  a wildlife 
conservation  officer.  For  the  Northwest  Region,  call  (800)  533-6764;  Southwest, 
(800)  243-8519;  Northcentral,  (800)  422-7551 ; Southcentral,  (800)422-7554; 
Northeast,  (800)  228-0789;  and  Southeast  (800)  228-0791.  Phones  will  be 
manned  around  the  clock  during  the  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  1 5 hours 
a day  at  other  times. 
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“Naw,  there  was  mud  all  over  the  license 
plate.  We  came  back  here  to  get  the  deer 
and  take  it  to  WCO  Smith  in  Lebanon 
County.  That’s  when  you  guys  came  along.” 
The  driver  then  gave  a nervous  glance  to 
his  passenger. 

“Let  me  see  some  ID,”  I said.  As  the 
driver  reached  into  his  pocket,  the  explo- 
sive sound  of  a high-powered  rifle  shattered 
the  quiet  of  the  cool  autumn  night.  Then 
another  shot  rang  out.  The  shooting  had  to 
be  coming  from  the  car  we’d  passed  while 
chasing  the  truck. 

“See  that!  See  that!”  the  driver  ex- 
claimed. “That’s  probably  them  right  now.” 
The  passenger  nodded  his  head  in  agree- 
ment. 

It  was  all  I could  do  to  restrain  myself 
from  jumping  into  my  truck  and  checking 
out  the  shooting.  But  the  old  saying  about 
a violator  in  hand  being  worth  two  in  the 
bush  came  to  mind,  and  we  had  two  viola- 
tors in  hand.  I chose  not  to  allow  the 
shooting  to  distract  me,  although  visions  of 
poachers  loading  deer  into  cars  kept  creep- 
ing into  my  mind. 

After  getting  identification  from  the 
driver,  I found  out  the  passenger  didn’t 
have  any  ID.  He  said  he’d  be  he  glad  to  give 
me  all  the  information  I needed.  After 
some  questioning,  he  told  me  he  lived  on 
Lover’s  Lane  in  Palmyra.  I asked  him  to 
spell  “Palmyra.”  He  said  he  didn’t  know 
how. 

The  whole  time  I couldn’t  help  thinking 
about  the  other  poaching  incident  that 
seemed  to  he  going  on  and  that  if  we 
hurried  we  may  get  another  case  this  night. 
So,  after  recording  the  information,  trans- 
ferring the  deer  carcass  to  my  truck,  and 
explaining  that  they  would  be  charged 
with  transporting  a deer  that  had  been 
taken  unlawfully,  we  sped  off  in  hopes  of 
apprehending  the  other  poachers. 

We  were  unable  to  find  anyone  in  the 
area  where  we’d  heard  the  shot,  so  we 
called  it  a night. 

As  I was  eating  breakfast  the  following 
morning,  I kept  thinking  about  the 


Question 

May  I clean  out  a culvert  pipe  on  my 
property  that  a beaver  has  dammed? 

Answer 

No.  It  is  unlawful  to  destroy,  disturb  or 
interfere  with  beaver  dams  or  houses 
without  the  express  permission  of  a 
wildlife  conservation  officer. 

passenger’s  inability  to  spell  his  hometown. 
A little  more  investigating  was  in  order. 

“I’m  sorry,  sir,  there’s  no  such  address  in 
Palmyra,”  said  the  postmaster  when  I called. 
No  such  name,  either. 

After  a few  days,  I located  the  guy  and 
presented  him  with  another  citation.  After 
everything  was  settled  he  had  paid  $700  in 
fines  plus  court  costs,  and  his  hunting  and 
trapping  privileges  were  revoked  for  three 
years.  For  his  part,  the  driver  paid  $5 00  and 
also  lost  his  privileges  for  three  years. 

I later  discusssed  the  case  with  WCO 
Gary  Smith  and  learned  he  knew  the  driver 
well.  It  seems  Gary  had  cited  him  the  year 
before  for  spotlighting  while  being  in  pos- 
session of  a firearm. 

The  year  after  we  closed  that  case,  Wes 
called  one  night  to  tell  me  he’d  heard  the 
driver  s name  mentioned  in  a Commission 
radio  transmission.  It  seems  the  man  was 
arrested  in  Berks  County  for  shooting  and 
killing  a deer  with  a .22  rifle  from  the  bed 
of  his  pickup  while  his  girlfriend  drove 
through  a field. 

And  then  just  this  past  December,  he 
and  I crossed  paths  again.  I apprehended 
him  for  driving  with  a loaded  gun  in  a 
vehicle,  and  for  purchasing  a license  while 
under  revocation. 
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1993  Bear 
Season  Results 

Last  years  bear  hunt  goes  down  in  the  record  books  as 
the  state's  second  largest  harvest.  Abundant  mast  and 
good  weather  were  the  primary  factors. 

By  Gary  Alt 

PCC  Wildlife  Biologist 

HUNTERS  TOOK  1,790  bears  during  the  1993  season,  making  it  the  second  largest 
harvest  on  record.  The  largest  harvest  occurred  in  the  1989  season  when  2,220 
hears  were  taken. 

Bears  were  shot  in  44  of  Pennsylvania’s  67  counties.  In  1992,  42  counties  contributed 
to  the  harvest;  prior  to  1992,  the  number  of  counties  in  which  bears  were  shot  had  never 
exceeded  40.  The  top  10  counties  in  1993  were  Clinton,  166;  Lycoming,  158;  Clearfield, 
132;  Centre,  1 14;  Pike,  105;  Potter,  79;  McKean,  75;  Tioga,  72;  Elk,  65;  and  Monroe,  64. 
County  harvests  and  ranks  are  shown  on  the  accompanying  map  and  table. 

The  large  acorn  crop  across  much  of  the  state  was  a major  contributing  factor  in  the 
large  harvest.  When  mast  is  abundant,  hears  remain  active  late  into  the  fall.  More  acorns 
also  bring  increased  hear  sign,  making  it  easier  for  hunters  to  find  areas  bears  are 

frequenting. 

Ideal  weather  con- 
ditions  during  the 
three-day  season  in- 
fluenced the  take  as 
well.  When  the 
weather’s  good,  hunt- 
ers turn  out  in  greater 
numbers  and  stay 
longer  in  the  woods. 
All  that  was  missing 
this  year  was  a track- 
ing snow,  which  pos- 
sibly could  have 
pushed  the  harvest 
over  2,000. 


Table 

1.  Number  of  hears  and 

percentage  ol 

annual 

harvest  taken 

during 

each  day  for  three-day  bear 

seasons, 

1985-1993. 

1 st  day 

2nd  day 

3rd  day 

Total 

Year 

No 

.(%) 

No.  (%) 

No.  (%) 

Harvest 

1986 

960 

(70.5) 

367  (26.9) 

35  (2.6) 

1,362 

1987 

1,187 

(76.1) 

262  (16.8) 

HI  (7.1) 

1,560 

1988 

1,021 

(63.3) 

424  (26.3) 

169  (10.4) 

1,614 

1989 

1,427 

(64.3) 

537  (24.2) 

256  (11.5) 

2,220 

1990 

819 

(68.3) 

258  (21.5) 

123  (10.3) 

1,200 

1991 

1,062 

(63.0) 

427  (25.3) 

198  (11.7) 

1,687 

1992 

1,078 

(67.8) 

403  (25.4) 

108  (6.8) 

1,589 

1993 

1,193 

(66.6) 

415  (23.2) 

182  (10.2) 

1,790 

Avg. 

1,093 

(67.5) 

387  (23.7) 

148  ( 8.8) 

1,628 
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In  1993,  1,193  hears  (66.6  percent  of  total  harvest)  were  taken  on  the  first  day,  415 
(23.2  percent)  on  the  second  day,  and  182  (10.2  percent)  on  the  third.  These  figures, 
shown  in  Table  1,  are  similar  to  other  three-day  harvests  we’ve  had  since  1986. 

In  1993  wildlife  conservation  officers,  technicians  and  biologists  tagged  344  bears.  Of 
those,  70  were  shot  during  the  season,  yielding  a harvest  rate  of  20.3  percent.  The  average 
harvest  rate  for  the  period  1980-92  is  19.8  percent.  Accordingly,  the  1993  bear  harvest 
is  similar  to  those  of  recent  years,  and  the  bear  population  in  1994  should  remain 
approximately  the  same  as  1993. 


1993  bear  harvest  ranked  by  county 


1. 

Clinton 

166 

2. 

Lycoming 

158 

3. 

Clearfield 

132 

4. 

Centre 

114 

5. 

Pike 

105 

6. 

Potter 

79 

7. 

McKean 

75 

8. 

Tioga 

72 

9. 

Elk 

65 

10. 

Monroe 

64 

11. 

Luzerne 

55 

12. 

Forest 

52 

13. 

Lackawanna 

52 

14. 

Jefferson 

46 

15. 

Huntingdon 

44 

16.  Carbon 

38 

1 7.  Wayne 

33 

18.  Warren 

33 

19.  Cameron 

32 

20.  Clarion 

32 

21.  Union 

31 

22.  Venango 

30 

23.  Westmore. 

30 

24.  Indiana 

26 

25.  Bradford 

26 

26.  Blair 

25 

27.  Columbia 

24 

28.  Cambria 

19 

29.  Sullivan 

18 

30.  Somerset 

16 

31.  Mifflin  15 

32.  Wyoming  15 

33.  Schuylkill  14 

34.  Armstrong  14 

35.  Bedford  1 1 

36.  Lehigh  5 

37.  Lebanon  4 

38.  Snyder  4 

39.  Susq.  4 

40.  Fayette  3 

41.  Dauphin  3 

42.  N'umberland  2 

43.  N'hampton  2 

44.  Mercer  2 

Total  1,790 
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The  ABC's  of 
Binoculars 


Few  items  of  outdoor  gear  are  as  handy  as 
binoculars;  there  are  a number  of  factors  to 
consider  when  choosing  a pair. 

By  Eugene  R.  Slatick 


Binoculars  are  essential  for 

anyone  who  enjoys  the  outdoors. 
During  the  hunting  season,  they’re  useful 
for  finding  and  identifying  game,  and  for 
distinguishing  game  ani- 
mals  from  hunters. 

And  binoculars  are  re- 
quired  gear  for  birding  and 
other  forms  of  nature 
study;  hikers  find  them 
handy  for  their  jaunts  as 
well. 

If  you’ve  looked  at  bin- 
oculars lately,  you  might 
have  been  surprised  by  the 
many  models  available  — 
ranging  in  price  from  un- 
der $100  to  well  over 
$1,000.  If  you’re  thinking 
about  buying  a pair  of 
“glasses”  — as  some  call 
binoculars  — selecting 
the  right  ones  will  be  easier 
if  you  keep  a few  factors  in 
mind. 

First  is  the  magnifica- 
tion or  power.  This  is  in- 
scribed on  the  binocular 
as  a number  followed  by 
an  “x.”  Seven  power  is 
“7x.”  To  find  out  how 
much  closer  an  object  ap- 
pears, divide  the  distance 


by  the  power.  With  7x,  for  example,  a buck 
100  yards  away  seems  like  it’s  only  about  15 
yards  from  you  — close  enough  to  count 
the  points  on  its  antlers.  Seven  power  makes 
a songbird  30  feet  away 
seem  almost  within  reach 
and  greatly  aids  identifi- 
cation. 

Binocular  powers  gen- 
erally range  from  six  to 
10,  with  seven  and  eight 
the  most  popular.  Some 
hunters  like  6x  for  scan- 
ning the  woods.  For  long 
distances  across  fields  and 
for  birding,  9x  and  lOx 
have  the  edge,  hut  only  if 
you  can  hold  them  steady 
enough. 

Those  powers  are  about 
the  limit  for  hand-held 
binoculars.  If  your  hands 
are  j ittery , you’ll  be  better 
off  with  less  magnifica- 
tion. 

A few  binoculars  let 
you  “zoom”  from  about  7x 
to  15x.  While  fun  to  use, 
variable-power  glasses 
usually  deliver  less  detail 
and  brightness  at  the 
higher  powers.  Also,  you 
may  not  gain  much  from 


for  spotting  game  while 
hunting  — a safer  and  more 
logical  alternative  to  using  a 
rifle  scope. 
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the  high  powers  if  you  can’t  hold  the  optic 
steady. 

The  second  number  on  a pair  of  binocu- 
lars is  the  diameter,  expressed  in  millime- 
ters, of  its  objective  lenses  — those  in  front. 
So,  7x35  (pronounced  “seven  by  thirty- 
five”)  means  a pair  of  binoculars  magnifies 
seven  times  and  has  35mm  objective  lenses. 
The  larger  the  objectives,  the  more  light 
collected  and  the  brighter  the  view  will  be 
in  dim  light. 

Power  and  objectives  together  produce 
the  binoculars’  “exit  pupils.”  These  are  the 
circles  of  light  you  see  in  the  eyepieces 
when  you  hold  a binocular  at  arm’s  length 
toward  a bright  area. 

Exit  pupil  diameters  (found  by  dividing 
the  diameter  of  the  objective  by  the  power) 
range  from  about  2.5  to  7mm.  The  larger 
the  exit  pupils,  the  more  light  funneled  to 
your  eyes. 

But  the  pupils  of  your  eyes  adjust  for  the 
amount  of  light  you  need  at  various  times  of 
day.  They  dilate  to  about  2.5mm  in  diam- 
eter in  normal  daylight,  3.5mm  on  dark 
days,  and  5mm  at  dawn  and  dusk.  In  com- 
plete darkness  they  can  open  to  7 mm  in 


Binocular  Data 


apparent  distance  of 


object  at  300  ft. 

(feet) 

exit  pupil 

(millimeters) 

twilight 

factor 

6x30 

50 

5 

13.4 

7x35 

43 

5 

15.6 

7x50 

43 

7.1 

18.7 

8x30 

38 

3.7 

15.5 

8x40 

38 

5 

17.9 

9x30 

33 

3.3 

16.4 

10x25 

30 

2.5 

15.8 

10x50 

30 

5 

22.4 

some  people,  but  for  most  adults  the  limit 
is  5 or  6mm. 

So,  as  a rule  of  thumb,  a binocular’s  exit 
pupils  should  be  about  3mm  for  general 
use,  3 to  4mm  for  dim  light,  and  5mm  or 
larger  for  forest  or  shaded  conditions. 
Whenever  the  exit  pupils  deliver  more 
light  than  needed,  your  pupils  adjust  by 
contracting.  An  advantage  of  large  exit 
pupils  is  that  they  make  it  easier  to  align 
your  eyes  with  the  binocular. 

The  sharpest  views  are  from  binoculars 
with  high-quality  optics  such  as  barium 
crown,  or  “BaK4,”  prisms.  The  lenses  should 
also  be  fully  coated  to  reduce  reflections 
and  increase  light  transmission.  Inexpen- 
sive binoculars  might  have  only  the  exte- 
rior lens  surfaces  coated.  This  might  be 
adequate  for  normal  lighting  condtions, 
but  shortcomings  will  become  noticeable 
in  poor  light.  They  can  lose  as  much  as  40 
percent  of  the  incoming  light  through  in- 
ternal reflections. 

To  check  the  coating,  hold  the  binocu- 
lars under  an  overhead  light  bulb  and  look 
into  the  objective  lenses.  Reflections  that 
appear  on  the  lenses  and  prisms  will  be 
tinted  (blue,  amber,  deep  green  or  purplish 
red)  on  optics  that  are  coated.  Those  from 
uncoated  optics  will  be  white. 

Binoculars  are  sometimes  given  an  in- 
dex of  “relative  brightness,”  calculated  by 


MANY  HUNTERS  know  how  useful  mini 
binoculars  are  for  field  use;  consider,  too, 
how  well  they'll  work  for  introducing 
youngsters  to  the  world  of  nature. 
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squaring  the  diameter  of  the  exit  pupil.  The 
higher  the  number,  the  higher  the  relative 
brightness.  If  a percentage  is  added  for 
coated  lenses,  the  index  is  called  “relative 
light  efficiency.”  Both  are  useful  only  when 
the  optical  quality  of  the  binoculars  com- 
pared is  the  same. 

For  an  idea  of  how  well  fully  coated 
glasses  pick  out  detail  in  dim  light  (not 
darkness),  check  its  “twilight  factor.”  This 
is  computed  hy  multiplying  the  power  by 
the  objective’s  diameter  and  then  finding 
the  square  root. 

High  twilight  factors  mean  more  detail 
can  be  seen  at  a greater  distance  under 
twilight  conditions.  For  example,  the  twi- 
light factor  is  17.9  for  an  8x40  binocular 
and  15.5  for  an  8x30.  Putting  this  in  more 
practical  terms  hy  using  the  twilight  factors 
as  feet,  the  8x40  will  show  the  same  amount 
of  detail  at  1 79  feet  that  the  8x30  shows  at 
155  feet. 

The  width  of  the  “picture”  seen  in  a 
binocular  is  its  field  of  view.  It  is  usually 


“SUPPORT  SOMETHING  WILD” 

Help  Reintroduce  the  River  Otter 
Donate  on  Line  IOC  or  19C 
of  the  State  income  tax  form 
to  the 

Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund, 

Pa's  Tax  Checkoff. 

Write  for  information: 

Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund 
P.O.  Box  1467 

Room  A 1-85,  3rd  & Reily  Streets 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 


given  as  a certain  number  of  feet  at  1,000 
yards.  If  given  in  degrees,  convert  to  feet  by 
multiplying  hy  52.5.  The  field  of  view  can 
be  easily  scaled  downward  to  more  typical 
distances.  If  the  field  of  view  for  a pair  of 
binoculars  is,  say,  400  feet  at  1,000  yards 
(or  3,000  feet),  it  is  equivalent  to  40  feet  at 
100  yards  (300  feet)  and  four  feet  at  10 
yards  (30  feet). 

Wide-angle  binoculars  use  special  eye- 
pieces to  increase  the  normal  field  of  view 
by  a third  or  more.  Scanning  an  area  with 
wide-angle  binoculars  gives  you  a better 
chance  of  finding  game  or  a bird  and  keep- 
ing it  in  sight.  But  there  is  a trade-off.  These 
glasses  are  relatively  heavy,  and  their  im- 
age sharpness  falls  off  along  the  edge  of  the 
field  of  view. 

Most  binoculars  are  designed  for  use 
without  eyeglasses.  W ith  eyeglasses  (or  sun- 
glasses), it’s  nearly  impossible  to  get  a full 
field  of  view  through  binoculars.  This  is 
because  eyeglasses  add  extra  distance  be- 
tween your  eyes  and  the  eyepieces. 

Some  binoculars  compensate  for  this  by 
giving  a long  eye  relief,  or  high  eyepoint. 
They  have  deep  (a  half- inch  or  more)  eye- 
cups  that  are  turned  down  when  using 
glasses,  but  left  up  otherwise.  Not  all  bin- 
oculars with  adjustable  eyecups  give  eye- 
glass wearers  the  maximum  field  of  view. 
Be  sure  to  test  them  if  this  feature  is  impor- 
tant to  you. 

One  company  currently  makes  several 
models  of  binoculars  expressly  for  people 
who  wear  glasses.  They  are  long  eye  relief, 
and  the  flat  eyecups  rest  against  eyeglasses. 

Most  binoculars  are  central-focusing. 
Both  eyepieces  are  focused  at  the  same 
time  by  turning  a knob  on  the  bridge  be- 
tween the  barrels.  A few  have  “instant 
focusing”  levers. 

Some  binoculars  are  individual  focus- 
ing, with  each  eyepiece  focused  separately. 
This  is  no  problem  if  everything  you  want 
to  see  is  more  than  about  60  feet  away,  hut 
it  can  be  troublesome  when  you  frequently 
shift  from  close  to  distant  objects.  A few 
binoculars  are  “fixed  focus”  - — good  for 
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distant  viewing  if  both  eyes  are  visually 
equal,  but  a source  of  eyestrain  if  they 
aren’t. 

An  important  thing  to  remember  when 
searching  for  binoculars  is  the  minimum 
focus  distance.  It’s  surprising  how  often 
you’ll  want  to  use  your  glasses  to  examine 
something  only  a short  distance  away.  A 
pair  of  lOx  binoculars  with  a minimum 
focus  distance  of  30  feet  isn’t  much  good  if 
an  unfamiliar  warbler  you’re  trying  to  iden- 
tify lands  on  a branch  10  or  15  feet  from 
you. 

Binoculars  are  available  in  three  basic 
designs.  Conventional  binoculars  have  the 
objective  lenses  set 
farther  apart  than  the 
eyepieces.  These  are 
“Porro  prism”  binocu- 
lars, named  for  the 
man  who  designed 
the  prism.  In  the  re- 
verse Porro,  the  ob- 
jectives are  closer  to- 
gether. 

Roof  prism  bin- 
oculars have  an  “H” 
shape  because  their 
prisms  are  placed  to- 
gether in  straight  bar- 
rels. Since  roofprisms 
are  costly  to  make, 
don’t  expect  to  find 
top  quality  at  low 
prices.  When  their 
objective  lenses  are  small,  reverse  porro 
and  roof  prism  binoculars  are  lightweight, 
compact,  and  easy  to  carry. 

Each  design  produces  a slightly  different 
3-dimensional  effect.  Conventional  bin- 
oculars have  about  twice  the  stereoscopic 
effect  of  the  roof  prism  and  nearly  three 
times  that  of  the  reverse  Porro. 

If  you  expect  to  put  a binocular  to  hard 
use,  consider  models  that  are  armored, 
waterproof  and  fogproof.  If  you  want  to 
measure  distance  and  dimensions,  you  can 
find  a binocular  with  a reticle.  Some  bin- 
oculars even  have  a built-in  compass. 


Be  sure  to  handle  several  binoculars  to 
see  how  each  one  “feels.”  Is  it  too  small  or 
too  big  for  your  grip?  Consider  the  weight. 
A heavy  binocular  will  take  its  toll,  and  it 
might  eventually  end  up  being  left  at  home. 
Is  focusing  easy?  Does  the  eyepiece  bridge 
wobble  a lot? 

Examine  the  image  quality  by  focusing 
on  a brick  wall  or  something  else  with 
straight  line  patterns.  Check  the  align- 
ment of  both  barrels  by  looking  at  a hori- 
zontal straight  line  while  holding  the  bin- 
oculars slightly  away  from  your  eyes  so  you 
can  see  two  separate  images. 

The  line  should  be  reasonably  continu- 


ous in  both  eyepieces.  If  it  isn’t,  the  binocu- 
lars are  misaligned  and  could  cause  eye- 
strain. Look  at  the  exit  pupil  — it  should 
be  clear  and  evenly  illuminated.  Dim  edges 
indicate  that  prisms  are  not  the  highest 
quality. 

You  get  what  you  pay  for,  and  that’s  true 
for  binoculars  as  for  other  pieces  of  equip- 
ment. But  if  you  are  hobbled  by  a low 
budget,  you  can  find  economical  binocu- 
lars suitable  for  your  needs  by  shopping 
carefully.  Treat  binoculars  sensibly.  Use 
them  regularly  and  you’ll  soon  find  them  to 
be  very  useful. 


BINOCULARS  come  in  a variety  ot  sizes,  powers  and  styles.  A 
"traditional"  style  at  left  has  a focusing  wheel  between  the 
barrels  and  a focus  adjustment  on  the  right  ocular  lens.  The 
binoculars  on  the  right  are  designed  for  people  who  wear  glasses; 
the  optics  focus  automatically. 
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If  I had  a hammer. . . 


Building  a nesting  device  is  a great  springtime  project  for  the  whole 
family,  and  it  can  be  a good  classroom  activity  as  well.  Nesting  devices  are 
substitutes  for  natural  cavities,  upon  which  many  species  of  wildlife 
depend.  Cavities  are  used  by  35  birds  and  20  mammals  in  Pennsylvania. 
Most  nesting  devices  require  little  in  the  way  of  tools  or  hardware:  a saw, 
drill,  hammer,  nails  and  some  hinges  will  handle  nearly  any  task. 


Eastern  phoebe 

The  eastern  phoebe,  a 
flycatcher,  is  very 
common  and  widely 
distributed  across 
Pennsylvania.  Preferred 
nesting  sites  are  shel- 
tered bridge  beams, 
walls,  porch  posts, 
building  rafters  or 
natural  rock  ledges  — 
hence  its  attraction  to  a 
nest  shelf. 

The  phoebe  nests  in  a 
variety  of  habitat  types, 
from  open  farms  to  deep 
woodlands.  More  often 
than  not,  it  nests  near 
water  sources  such  as 
streams,  ponds  and 
marshes,  where  an 
abundance  of  insects 
provide  food  for  the 
phoebe. 

Some  studies  point  to 
heavy  parasitism  by 
brown-headed  cowbirds, 
and  a few  studies  indi- 
cate this  parasitism  is 
lower  in  man-made 
nesting  structures. 

Phoebes  are  small, 
gray  songbirds  often 
found  perching  on  low 
branches.  They  make 


short,  abrupt  swoops 
from  these  vantage 
points  to  grab  flying 
insects.  Their  call  is  a 
loud  “fee-bee.” 

Barn  swallow 

Another  common  bird 
across  the  state,  owing  to 
our  wealth  of  open  farm 
country,  the  barn 
swallow  is  a swift,  darting 
bird.  Like  the  phoebe,  it 
feeds  on  flying  insects. 

The  barn  swallow 
nests  almost  exclusively 
in  man-made  structures, 
and  its  mud  nests  are 
found  on  walls  and 
ledges  of  buildings  and 
bridges,  and  sometimes 
in  caves  or  cliff  crevices. 
As  the  name  suggests, 
they  are  frequently  seen 
around  barns. 

Barn  swallows 
sometimes  nest  over 
light  fixtures  above 
doorways,  thereby 
becoming  a nuisance  as 
they  defend  their 
territories  against  passing 
humans. 

The  barn  swallow  is 
easily  identified  by  its 


iridescent  bluish-black 
hack,  reddish  breast  and 
deeply  forked  tail. 

American  robin 

Famous  to  many  people 
as  a harbinger  of  spring, 
the  American  robin  is 
one  of  our  most  common 
backyard  birds. 

A ground  feeder 
during  the  breeding 
season,  the  red-breasted 
robin  is  attracted  to 
trimmed  lawns,  plowed 
fields  and  other  open 
areas. 

The  robin  is  an  early 
breeder  and  may  bring 
off  two  and  even  three 
broods.  It  builds  a small, 
mud  nest  it  lines  with 
grass,  and  its  eggs  are 
bright  blue.  Robin 
nesting  shelves  can  be 
placed  on  a wall  or 
nailed  to  a tree,  about  six 
to  10  feet  up. 

The  shelf  can  he 
painted  an  earth  tone  or 
be  left  unfinished. 
Remove  old  nests  after 
the  young  have  fledged 
because  robins  build  new 
nests  each  year. 
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Nest  shelf  f or  eastern  phoebe, 
barn  swallow  and  American 
robin 

lumber  required:  one  I'yiO'^'O" 


waste 


This  plan  (No.  7)  was  taken  from  Woodworking  for  Wildlife,  which  is  available  for  $3  plus  6% 
tax.  Cost  includes  delivery.  Order  from  the  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS  2001  Elmerton 
Ave„  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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My  hunting 

experiences  started 
before  I was  12  years  old. 
Some  of  my  earliest 
memories  are  of  watching 
my  father  and  brothers 
cleaning  their  game  and 
guns  after  a hunt.  Farm 
game  was  plentiful,  and 
sometimes  my  father 
would  be  back  home  with 
his  two  pheasants  even 
before  I left  for  school. 

But  it  wasn’t  until  I was 
an  adult  and  bought  my 
first  hunting  dog  that  I 
began  to  appreciate 
pheasant  habitat.  When 
my  wife  and  I bought  an 
80'acre  farm  several  years 
ago,  I began  to  take  an 
active  role  in  habitat 
management. 

My  wife  had  visions  of 
a formal  garden  like  those 
found  in  England  or 
Ireland,  with  hedgerows 
snaking  across  rolling 
fields  and  topiary  around 
the  houses.  In  our 
readings,  we  learned  that 
some  hawthorn  hedgerows 
in  England  have  been 
growing  since  medieval 
times.  These  hedgerows 
are  not  only  attractive  — 
they  also  serve  as  habitat 
for  wild  animals. 

One  of  the  first  things  I 
did  was  contact  the  Game 


Commission’s  local  land 
management  officer.  He 
spent  several  hours 
looking  over  the  property, 
and  he  gave  me  a lot  of 
ideas,  such  as  letting  the 
fencerows  and  stream- 
banks  grow  up,  and 
planting  hedgerows  for 
escape  runways. 

In  areas  I wasn’t  going 
to  farm,  he  suggested 
planting  maintenance-free 


trees,  shrubs  and  other 
beneficial  plants  as  an 
alternative  to  mowing.  He 
gave  me  a list  of  recom- 
mended species  and 
explained  how  I could  get 
many  for  free  by  enrolling 
in  the  agency’s  Farm 
Game  cooperative 
program. 

Over  the  winter,  my 
wife  and  I discussed  our 
options  and  goals.  I 


Planting  for 
Wildlife 


By  Monroe  Busch 


THE  AUTHOR  capitalized  on  a number  of  sources  and 
methods  for  improving  wildlife  habitat  on  his  property. 
Several  public  agencies  and  private  groups  offer  materials 
and  assistance  for  such  projects. 
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wanted  to  sustain  wildlife 
on  the  farm;  she  was 
interested  in  the  formal 
garden.  In  the  end,  we 
came  up  with  a plan  that 
satisfied  both  of  us. 

Our  first  year  we 
planted  200  forsythia 
cuttings  and  some 
crabapple  trees  to  create 
an  escape  route  for 
wildlife  along  the  public 
road. 

I’d  seen  people  from 
the  local  parks  depart- 
ment  trimming  forsythia 
along  a bike  path,  and  I 
asked  if  I could  have  the 
cuttings.  They  not  only 
gave  them  to  me,  they 
delivered  a dump  truck 
load  to  my  farm.  After 
several  evenings,  my  wife 
and  I had  planted  the 
makings  of  a 600-foot 
hedgerow  along  the  public 
road. 

Once  that  was  accom- 
plished, we  decided  to 
enclose  our  property  with 
a hedgerow  to  create  a 
wildlife  sanctuary.  With  a 
year’s  experience,  the 
following  spring  I was 
ready:  I had  a tree  planter, 
300  rooted  forsythia  and 
1,000  Toringo  crabapples. 
We  also  planted  1,000 
black  walnut  and  500  pine 
trees,  and  the  tree  planter 
made  it  all  fun. 

To  keep  weeds  from 
overtaking  the  forsythia 
before  they  became 
established,  we  used 
landscape  cloth  as  a weed 
barrier,  and  to  hold  down 
the  landscape  fabric,  we 
used  mulch.  Mulch  is 


fairly  expensive,  though, 
so  now  I’m  considering 
sawdust,  although  I 
understand  that  may  take 
nitrogen  from  the  soil. 

By  this  time  we  had 
also  enrolled  in  the  Farm 
Game  program.  In 
exchange  for  keeping  our 
land  open  to  public 
hunting,  we  are  entitled 
to  free  pine  and  crab- 
apples  seedlings,  wildlife 
seed  packets,  streambank 
fencing,  and  other 
considerations. 

By  our  third  year  we 
were  ready  to  go.  We 
ordered  1,000  red  pines, 

1 ,000  red  oaks  and  500 
white  pines  from  a 


commercial  nursery,  and 
we  asked  the  Game 
Commission  for  several 
thousand  crabapples.  The 
crabapples  were  for  the 
boundary  lines  not 
fronting  the  public  roads. 

I knew  the  row  of 
crabapples  would  be  hard 
to  see  from  the  farm 
tractor.  To  protect  them, 
we  put  metal  posts  in  the 
rows,  150  feet  apart,  and 
put  a bird  box  on  top  of 
each. 

We  planted  the  pines 
and  oaks  near  another 
boundary  line,  where  the 
field  was  too  steep  to 
farm. 

Four  years  ago  we 


Who  you  gonna  call? 

DON'T  DESPAIR  if  planting  for  wildlife  seems  a daunt- 
ing task;  there  are  plenty  of  sources  that  can  help  a private 
landowner  begin  improving  wildlife  habitat. 

The  Commission  operates  Safety  Zone,  Farm  Game 
and  Forest  Game  cooperative  access  programs  suited  to  a 
variety  of  landowners.  The  agency  also  runs  a streambank 
fencing  program  for  farmers.  Contact  the  appropriate 
Game  Commission  region  office  for  details. 

The  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  is  the  primary 
administrator  for  the  Partners  for  Wildlife  wetland  resto- 
ration program.  The  program  is  designed  to  restore  his- 
toric wetlands  that  have  been  drained,  ditched  or  tiled  for 
agriculture.  Call  USFWS  at  (814)  234-4090. 

The  Forest  Stewardship  Program  is  a joint  state  and 
federal  project  that  advises  landowners  how  best  to  man- 
age their  forested  properties  with  wildlife  in  mind.  A 
number  of  management  practices  are  cost-shared.  For 
more  information,  contact  the  program  at  (800)  235- 
WISE. 

“One  Plan”  benefits  farmers  by  offering  them  a single, 
integrated  plan  that  can  include  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, wildife  management,  environmental  evaluations, 
nutrient  management  and  grazing  systems.  The  appropri- 
ate county  conservation  district  office  will  have  all  the 
details  on  “One  Plan.” 
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planted  a nursery  bed  of  1- 
year-old  Norway  spruces. 
Since  then,  each  spring 
and  fall  when  we  have 
time,  we  transplant  some 
of  these  seedlings  into  odd 
areas  of  fields  where  farm 
equipment  can’t  be 
utilized.  The  plantings 
also  help  to  square  up  a 
field  so  it’s  easier  to  farm. 

We  plant  some  trees 
along  ditches,  around 
large  rocks  and  in  other 
spots  hazardous  to  farm 
equipment.  The  branches 
of  these  spruces  lay  on  the 
ground,  making  great 
cover  for  wildlife. 

After  just  these  few 
years,  we’re  already  seeing 
and  hearing  results. 

Rabbits  and  many  kinds  of 
birds  quickly  took 
advantage  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  we  allowed  to  grow 
up  along  our  streambanks. 
We  were  amazed  at  how 
much  could  be  accom- 
plished with  such  little 
effort. 

Since  then  I have  seen 
a few  foxes  along  the 
stream;  on  one  occasion  I 
saw  a fox  carrying  a rabbit 
in  its  mouth.  We  found 
haby  turtles  in  the  mud, 
mallards  in  a mud  hole, 
lots  of  mice  and  shrews, 
some  owl  pellets,  doves, 
and  many  songbirds.  All 
this  was  the  result  of 
merely  letting  the 
streambank  and  pasture 
grow. 

A year  ago,  1 joined  the 
local  Audubon  chapter  to 
learn  more  about  the  birds 
around  our  farm.  I now 


know  what  a northern 
harrier  looks  like,  and  I 
identified  the  screech  owl 
that  took  up  residence  in 
a wood  duck  box.  She  has 
raised  owlets  two  years  in 
a row  and  is  now  winter- 
ing over,  getting  ready  for 
a third  nesting  — we 
hope. 

Our  grandchildren  — 
four  and  five  years  of 
age  — loved  looking  at 
the  fuzzy  white  baby  owls 
in  the  box.  The  kids  also 


Plants  for 
Planting 

THECOMMISSION  is 

gearing  up  for  the  an- 
nual seedling/seed  mix 
sales. 

Featured  in  this 
year’s  seedling  packet 
are  Japanese  flowering 
crabapple,  American 
bittersweet,  European 
mountain  ash,  Wash- 
ington hawthorn,  white 
pine  and  mugo  pine. 
There  are  20  seedlings 
per  packet,  which  sells 
for  only  $2. 

The  Commission 
also  sells  10-pound  bags 
of  seed  mix.  The  mix  is 
specially  formulated  to 
provide  food  and  cover 
for  a variety  of  farmland 
wildlife.  Each  bag  costs 
$3. 

Seed  1 i ng  packets  and 
seed  mix  bags  come  with 
planting  instructions. 
For  a partial  listing  of 
sales  around  the  state, 
see  this  month’s  “Con- 
servation News.” 


enjoy  cleaning  out  the 
boxes  and  trying  to  catch 
the  mice  that  come 
running  out.  We  laugh 
and  have  a good  time,  and 
I can’t  imagine  a better 
way  for  my  grandchildren 
to  learn  about  wildlife  and 
habitat. 

In  addition  to  signing 
up  in  the  Farm  Game 
program,  I also  enrolled  in 
the  Conservation  Reserve 
Program  (CRP).  Under 
this  federal  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  program,  I’ve 
agreed  not  to  till  my  fields 
for  10  years  and  instead 
keep  them  planted  in 
some  type  of  grass  to 
provide  wildlife  habitat  or 
food. 

When  a Pheasant 
Forever  chapter  formed 
here  last  year,  I immedi- 
ately became  a member. 
The  organization  encour- 
ages the  planting  of  warm 
season  grasses  such  as 
switchgrass  and  bluestem, 
and  the  development  of 
winter  cover  for  pheas- 
ants. 

The  club  gives  free 
grass  seed,  dwarf  sorghum, 
and  corn  seed  to  landown- 
ers interested  in  planting. 

I planted  two  acres  of 
dwarf  sorghum  and  two 
acres  of  bluestem. 

All  my  efforts  paid  off 
this  past  small  game 
season.  Three  of  my 
friends  and  I hunted  three 
hours  — in  the  rain  — 
and  got  six  rabbits  and 
four  pheasants.  Hunting 
doesn’t  get  any  better 
than  that. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


Good  Thing  He’s  a Pro 

Wyoming  County  — Local  trapper 
Paul  Sickler  accidentally  caught  a bobcat 
and  asked  me  to  help  him  release  it.  I 
explained  to  Trainee  Keith  Mullin  that  I 
was  a pro.  I tried  and  failed  to  get  a 
blanket  over  the  cat’s  head,  so  I grabbed 
my  snare  pole  and  eventually  snagged  the 
cat.  When  we  let  it  go,  however,  it  ran 
under  my  patrol  car  and  climbed  up  in 
the  frame.  I had  to  crawl  underneath  to 
snare  the  bobcat  again,  and  the  same 
thing  happened  again.  What  should’ve 
been  a lO-minute  job  turned  into  a 
grueling  hour.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  makes  a WCO’s  job  so  fascinat- 
ing.  — WCO  William  Wasserman, 
Tunkhannock. 


Training  School  — Fall  hunting 
season  seems  a long  way  off,  hut  now’s 
the  time  to  start  getting  your  dog  in 
shape.  A few  hours  of  training  each 
week,  including  field  work  when  dog 
training  is  permitted,  will  result  in  a 
healthier  and  more  reliable  dog.  — 
Trainee  Darin  L.  Clark. 


Get  Involved 

Training  School  — Sporting  club 
meetings  are  an  important  part  of  our 
field  training  program  because  they 
expose  us  to  a number  of  different  points 
of  view.  WCO  Steve  Kleiner  and  I 
attended  a Keystone  Sportsmen  for 
Youth  meeting  in  Blair  County  to  help 
organize  its  first  Youth  Field  Day. 
Sportsmen  and  women  should  become 
involved  in  their  local  clubs  — that’s 
where  the  future  of  our  sport  lies.  — 
Trainee  Gary  Toward,  Harrisburg. 

What’s  More  Important? 

Dauphin  County  — A lot  of  discus- 
sion  has  gone  on  about  fluorescent 
orange  and  turkey  hunting,  hut  the 
bottom  line  is  that  orange  saves  lives. 
Sure,  it  probably  saves  some  turkeys’ 
lives,  too,  but  which  is  more  important? 
Wear  fluorescent  orange  when  moving 
through  the  woods  — as  required  hy  our 
spring  turkey  regulations.  And,  even 
though  it’s  not  required,  display  orange 
at  your  calling  location  as  well.  — WCO 
Scott  R.  Bills,  Halifax. 

Fit  for  a King 

Clarion  County  — 1 had  to  dispose 
of  two  roadkilled  deer  during  last 
December’s  cold  spell.  Knowing  that 
many  animals  will  feed  on  a deer 
carcass  — especially  in  really  cold 
weather  — I decided  to  make  it  easier  for 
some  of  them.  I split  the  hide  down  the 
back  of  each  deer.  A small  flock  of 
chickadees  was  first  to  land  on  the  deer, 
and  they  quickly  began  feasting  on  the 
suet  I had  exposed  for  them.  — WCO 
Alan  C.  Scott,  New  Bethlehem. 
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Shopping  Spree 

Westmoreland  County  — After 
getting  a call  about  a buck  in  a local 
mall,  I immediately  called  Deputies  Jack 
Lucas  and  T im  Leonard  for  assistance. 
We  found  that  the  deer  had  entered 
through  a construction  area  and  was 
roaming  the  complex.  Tim  controlled 
the  crowd  while  Jack  and  I borrowed  a 
wheeled  scaffold  and  a 4x8  sheet  of 
plywood.  Using  the  rig  as  a screen,  we 
sneaked  to  within  tranquilizer  rifle  range 
and  put  the  165-pound  9-pointer  down. 
We  drove  the  deer  to  a nearby  game 
lands  for  release,  ending  its  shopping 
trip.  — WCO  Joseph  V.  Stefko, 
Greensburg. 


Bradford  County  — During  buck 
season,  a big,  fancy  car  drove  up  to  a 
local  butcher  shop.  Two  well-dressed 
men  got  out  and  began  looking  at  the 
deer  waiting  to  be  cut  up.  They  spoke  to 
each  other  in  a foreign  language  until 
one  turned  to  the  butcher  and  asked 
“How  much  deer?”  “Thirty  dollars,” 
replied  the  butcher,  thinking  the  men 
wanted  to  know  how  much  it  cost  to 
process  a deer.  The  men  looked  at  the 
deer  again,  and  one  said  “We  take  that 
one.”  With  great  difficulty,  the  butcher 
explained  the  deer  were  not  for  sale.  The 
men  left,  shaking  their  heads.  — WCO 
William  A.  Bower,  Troy. 


Check  ’Em  Again 

Training  School  — Hunting  is  a safe 
and  wholesome  activity  for  youngsters, 
but  safety  must  always  be  the  top 
consideration.  Double-check  the 
magazine  and  chamber  of  a firearm  after 
a youngster  has  unloaded  it.  Trust  them, 
but  verify  their  gun  safety  practices.  — 
Trainee  Mike  Doherty,  Harrisburg. 

Coyote  Tips 

Training  School  — With  all  the 
interest  in  eastern  coyotes,  here  are  a 
couple  field  identification  tips.  A coyote 
track  is  long  and  narrow  with  four  toe 
pads  and  one  heel  pad.  In  snow  or  mud, 
only  the  middle  two  claws  show.  If  you 
have  the  animal  in  hand,  pull  out  a few 
long  hairs.  Dog  hair  will  have  only  one 
or  two  color  changes;  coyote  hair  will 
have  five.  — Trainee  Jeffrey  G.  Mock, 
Harrisburg. 

Long-Term  Benefits 

Last  fall  a group  of  hunters  on  SGL 
205  in  Lehigh  County  asked  why  we’d 
“ruined”  some  hedgerows  by  cutting  out 
overgrown  autumn  olive.  By  cutting  the 
autumn  olive,  we  allowed  raspberry, 
blackberry  and  staghorn  sumac  to 
reappear.  These  species,  along  with 
sprouting  olive,  will  provide  more  food 
and  cover  for  all  wildlife  than  the  old 
hedgerow  did.  — LMO  Bruce  C.  Metz, 
Spinnerstown. 

Tagged  Out 

Potter  County  — Regulation 
changes  always  cause  a bit  of  confusion, 
and  the  modifications  to  the  deer 
management  system  were  no  exception.  I 
was  impressed  how  well  hunters  under- 
stood the  changes,  but  one  sportsman 
went  overboard  in  trying  to  comply  with 
the  law.  His  doe  was  tagged  with  his 
antlerless  tag  in  one  ear  and  his  regular 
license  deer  tag  in  the  other.  — WCO 
Butch  Camp,  Ulysses. 
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Down,  3ut  Not  Out 

Crawford  County  — On  the 
opening  day  of  buck  season,  a woman 
knocked  on  Deputy  Bill  Ritts’  door  and 
asked  for  a permit  to  keep  a deer  she’d 
just  hit  with  a pickup.  Much  to  their 
surprise,  when  Deputy  Ritts  opened  the 
back  of  the  truck  they  found  the  deer 
alive  and  kicking.  A struggle  ensued,  and 
amidst  broken  pots,  flying  dirt  and 
kicking  legs,  Bill  was  able  to  get  the  deer 
out  of  the  truck.  1 just  wanted  to  remind 
Bill  that  roadkill  permits  are  for  dead 
deer  only.  — WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro, 
Meadville. 

Poor  Sport 

Dauphin  County  — Bear  damage  can 
strike  anywhere,  even  a WCO’s  house.  A 
bruin  passed  through  our  backyard,  and 
it  apparently  wanted  to  play  with  the 
soccer  balls  and  footballs  my  son  had  left 
outside.  Kyle  “filed”  a complaint;  after 
playing  with  the  balls,  the  bear  punc- 
tured  and  flattened  each  one.  — WCO 
Keith  Snyder,  Grantville. 

Highway  Ace 

Monroe  County  — A man  drove  up 
to  our  game  checkpoint,  and  I noticed 
two  deer  silhouettes  stenciled  on  the  side 
of  his  pickup.  The  man  said  it  was  his 
record  of  the  deer  he’s  hit  with  his 
truck.  — WCO  Thomas  M.  Smith, 
Bartonsville. 


Flip  Flop 

Local  hunter  Dick  Weaver  ran  into  a 
man  from  Potter  County  on  SGL  73  in 
Bedford  County.  The  man  had  traveled 
all  that  way  to  hunt  deer  on  opening  day. 
Times  certainly  have  changed.  — LMO 
Dave  Koppenhaver,  Everett. 

Knock  It  OF f 

Butler  County  — Turkey  hunters 
could  do  themselves  a big  favor  by 
refraining  from  preseason  turkey  calling. 
An  incredible  number  of  hunters  are  out 
calling  as  early  as  February,  and  after  the 
birds  are  worked  a few  times  they  become 
call-shy.  I think  the  spring  season  would 
bring  more  success  if  hunters  used  only 
owl  and  crow  calls  to  locate  gobblers 
before  the  season.  — WCO  Dale  E. 
Hockenberry,  East  Butler. 


Thanks  for  the  Lift 

Allegheny  County  — When  an  Ohio 
woman  pulled  into  a Wexford  gas  station 
because  her  engine  light  had  come  on, 
Gary  Reichhold  popped  the  hood  to  see 
what  was  wrong.  He  got  quite  a surprise 
when  he  found  a groundhog  peering  back 
at  him.  The  chuck  must’ve  needed  a ride 
from  Ohio  to  see  his  doctor  in  Wexford; 
the  animal  was  last  seen  hightailing 
down  Route  19  toward  the  local 
veterinarian’s  office.  — WCO  Edward  B. 
Steffan,  Pittsburgh. 
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Really  Stupid 

Bradford  County  — While  showing 
off  for  his  buddies,  a hunter  jumped  up 
on  the  guardrail  of  a bridge.  Using  his 
cased  rifle  as  a balancing  staff,  he  began 
walking  the  rail.  Halfway  across,  he  lost 
his  balance.  While  he  didn’t  fall  into  the 
creek,  his  gun  did,  and  his  rifle  — 
buoyed  by  an  expensive  leather  case  — 
was  last  seen  floating  toward  the 
Susquehanna  River.  — WCO  Richard  R 
Lamerd,  Warren  Center. 

Trashing  the  State 

Training  School  — After  spending 
10  weeks  in  four  different  districts  across 
the  state,  I believe  the  one  problem  that 
stands  out  is  littering.  Huge  amounts  of 
trash  have  been  discarded  in  our  fields 
and  forests.  Catching  litterbugs  is  going 
to  be  one  of  my  top  priorities  as  a 
WCO.  — Trainee  David  A.  Carlini, 
Harrisburg. 

Littering’s  A Crime,  Too 

Blair  County  — Deputies  Tom 
McMann  and  Rick  Weimer  recently 
investigated  a littering  case  in  Altoona. 
They’d  located  a prime  suspect,  and 
when  the  man  answered  the  door  he  was 
wearing  a T-shirt  that  read  “Neighbor- 
hood Crime  Watch.”  I guess  the  suspect 
forgot  that  the  Commission  has  its  own 
crime  watch  that  keeps  an  eye  on  game 
lands.  — WCO  Steve  Kleiner,  Altoona. 


Thanks  a Million 

Forest  County  — Since  this  is  my 
last  year  as  a WCO,  I’d  like  to  thank  the 
people  who’ve  helped  me  throughout  my 
33-year  career.  I was  a deputy  under 
Joseph  Maholtz  for  seven  years,  and  I 
enrolled  in  the  Commission’s  training 
school  in  1968.  I couldn’t  have  done  it 
without  the  help  of  friends,  family, 
deputies,  sportsmen  and  all  the  others 
who  care  about  wildlife  and  its  manage- 
ment. — WCO  Alfred  N.  Pedder, 
Marienville. 


Will  He  Learn? 

Blair  County  — While  patrolling 
Left-Hand  Gap  during  doe  season, 
Deputies  Barry  Leonard  and  Don  Gampe 
II  saw  a slow-moving  truck.  They  kept  an 
eye  on  it,  and  before  long  the  driver  shot 
a doe  from  the  road.  They  arrested  the 
man  immediately,  hut  he  denied  shoot- 
ing the  deer.  Unfortunately,  the  man  also 
had  his  10-year-old  son  along,  who 
learned  from  two  bad  examples  in  one 
day  — roadhunting  and  lying  to  enforce- 
ment officers.  The  deputies  filed  four 
citations  against  the  violator  amounting 
to  $1,100  in  fines  and  costs.  — WCO 
Don  Martin,  Hollidaysburg. 

You  Lucky  Dog 

Luzerne  County  — One  night  a 
dispatcher  contacted  Deputy  Jerry  Kapral 
about  a crying  sound  two  people  had 
heard  in  a small  wood  patch.  Jerry 
investigated  and  to  his  surprise  found 
Grover,  a feeble  1 1 -year-old  hound.  I le 
had  apparently  wandered  away  from  his 
invalid  owner,  fallen  into  a hole  in  the 
road  and  couldn’t  get  out.  Grover  was  a 
lucky  dog.  First,  the  passersby  who  heard 
his  cries  called  the  Commission.  Second, 
I have  a deputy  who  cared  enough  to 
reunite  the  dog  with  his  owner.  — WCO 
Donald  R.  Burchell,  Dallas. 
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Baiting  Problem  Continues 

Clinton  County  — On  the  first  day 
of  the  1993  bear  season,  17  people  were 
arrested  in  my  district  for  hunting  or 
killing  bears  over  bait.  We  fined  them 
nearly  $7,000  in  all,  and  three  bears  were 
confiscated.  — WCO  John  Wasserman, 
Renovo. 

Gotcha! 

Lehigh  County  — Deputy  Archie 
Hartzell  had  stopped  to  pick  up  a pizza 
when  he  saw  a man  unloading  a 5-point 
buck  from  the  trunk  of  his  car.  Archie 
went  over  to  congratulate  the  man,  and 
he  noticed  the  deer  wasn’t  tagged.  When 
asked  about  it,  the  man  said  he  was  going 
out  to  get  a bigger  one  the  next  day. 
Imagine  his  surprise  when  Archie 
identified  himself.  — WCO  D.E. 
Mitchell,  Fogelsville. 


Narrow  Escape 

Training  School  — It  came  out  of 
the  darkness;  all  I could  see  were  paws 
with  long,  black  claws.  My  heart  pound- 
ed, my  blood  raced  and  I barely  escaped 
the  bear’s  attack.  My  only  injuries  were 
three  claw  marks  and  a bruise  on  my  leg. 
A WCO’  s career  is  certainly  exciting, 
and  at  times  it’s  dangerous  — especially 
when  it  comes  to  working  in  the  evi- 
dence freezer  at  the  Northwest  Region 
office.  — Trainee  Christopher  P.  Ivicic, 
Harrisburg. 


Not  Exactly  Primitive 

Mercer  County  — Deputy  Jerry 
Shingledecker  and  I were  patrolling 
during  muzzleloader  season  when  a truck 
in  front  of  us  suddenly  stopped.  An 
instant  later  a cloud  of  smoke  came  from 
the  driver’s  window.  We  quickly  collared 
the  driver  and  charged  him  with  road- 
hunting and  having  a loaded  gun  in  his 
vehicle.  Muzzleloader  season  is  supposed 
to  be  a primitive  hunt,  but  I guess  this 
guy  got  his  idea  of  primitive  from  the 
“sports”  who  slaughtered  buffalo  from 
trains  — rather  than  the  hunting 
heritage  of  buckskinned  frontiersmen.  — 
WCO  Donald  G.  Chaybin,  Greenville. 

Welcome  Wagon 

Philadelphia  County  — A new  class 
of  WCOs  has  just  graduated,  and  the 
new  officers  are  settling  into  their  new 
districts.  In  addition,  several  veteran 
officers  have  transferred  to  new  districts. 
If  you  run  into  one  of  these  rookies  or 
transferees,  welcome  them  to  their  new 
homes.  It  will  take  some  time  for  these 
officers  to  become  familiar  with  new 
roads,  new  people  and,  for  the  lucky 
seven  coming  to  the  Southeast  Special 
Regulations  Area,  new  traffic.  — WCO 
Richard  J.  Shire,  Philadelphia. 

Shocking  Discoveries 

Last  fall  I worked  with  Fish  &.  Boat 
Commission  biologist  Dave  Arnold  and 
technician  Dan  Bourke  as  they  electro- 
shocked  Cobey  Pond  on  SGL  316  — a 
new  game  lands  in  Pike  County.  We 
found  a good  population  of  panfish  and 
bass,  and  it  appears  the  fish  are  reproduc- 
ing naturally.  Further  study  is  planned, 
and  as  we  better  understand  the  dynam- 
ics of  the  pond  we’ll  be  able  to  develop  a 
fisheries  management  plan.  I’d  like  to 
thank  Fish  &.  Boat  for  accommodating 
our  request  within  its  staff’s  busy 
schedule.  — LMO  John  C.  Shutkufski, 
Damascus. 
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Seasons  & Bags  Meeting 
Delayed  for  Lack  of  Quorum 


EACH  JANUARY,  the  Commission 
proposes  seasons  and  hag  limits  for 
the  upcoming  hunting  and  trapping  li- 
cense  year.  But  the  sudden  illness  of  one 
Commissioner,  and  the  fact  that  only  six  of 
eight  seats  on  the  Commission  were  filled, 
forced  the  postponement  of  the  meeting 
until  February. 

The  three-day  meeting  was  cut  short 
when  Commissioner  Roy  Wagner,  Jr.,  of 
York  became  ill  and  was  hospitalized.  (He 
was  released  from  the  hospital  several  days 
later.)  Only  five  board  members  were 
present  at  the  meeting,  and  a quorum  of  six 
is  necessary  to  conduct  business. 

Commissioners  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  must  be  confirmed  by  a two- 
thirds  vote  in  the  senate.  [Just  as  this  issue 
went  to  press,  the  Senate  confirmed  Robert 
J.  Gilford  of  Lickingville  and  Vernon  K. 
Shaffer  of  Reading  as  Commissioners.] 
Commissioner  Wagner  was  present  at 
Sunday’s  meeting,  which  is  set  aside  for 
public  comment.  About  100  people  filled 
the  auditorium  Jan.  9 at  the  agency’s  Har- 
risburg headquarters,  braving  icy  roads  and 
cold  temperatures  to  attend  the  meeting. 

While  Commissioners  heard  comments 
on  a variety  of  topics,  deer  management 
was  on  the  minds  of  most  people.  As  might 
he  expected,  opinions  on  the  agency’s  man- 
agement program  polarized  into  two  camps: 
those  who  believe  there  are  too  many  deer 
and  those  who  think  there  are  too  few. 

Forestry  groups,  including  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  and  the  state  Dept,  of  Environ- 
mental Resources,  applauded  the  Com- 
mission’s goal  of  reducing  the  deer  herd. 
They  testified  that  in  areas  where  deer 


densities  were  at  or  approaching  the  stated 
goal  of  21  deer  per  forested  square  mile, 
forest  regeneration  was  beginning  to  show 
improvement. 

Forestry  experts  pointed  to  the  return  of 
several  wildflower  and  shrub  species.  They 
also  said  lower  deer  densities  were  allowing 
tree  saplings  other  than  striped  maple  and 
beech  to  grow.  Foresters  and  wildlife  biolo- 
gists alike  indicated  habitat  would  improve 
for  most  forest-dwelling  and  nesting  spe- 
cies as  the  reduction  of  overbrowsing  sparks 
the  development  of  a middle  forest  canopy. 

Agricultural  interests  were  also  encour- 
aged by  the  agency’s  steps  to  alleviate  crop 
damage.  The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau 
(formerly  the  Pennsylvania  Farmers  Asso- 
ciation) urged  the  Commission  to  expand 
the  Deer  Damage  Area  pilot  program  state- 
wide. Last  year,  properly  licensed  hunters 
were  allowed  to  kill  deer  of  either  sex 
during  buck  season  on  farms  posted  as  Deer 
Damage  Areas  in  16  counties,. 

Farmers  also  hailed  efforts  toward  de- 
veloping a depredation  permit  program  to 
kill  deer  on  farms  experiencing  extensive 
crop  damage.  That  program  is  expected  to 
take  final  shape  sometime  this  year.  At 
present,  it  seems  likely  farms  will  have  to  be 
open  to  public  hunting  and  enrolled  in  the 
Deer  Damage  Area  program  before  they 
will  he  eligible  to  receive  permits. 

Representatives  from  heavily  developed 
suburban  areas  also  showed  up  to  voice 
their  concern  over  the  deer  problem.  The 
Commission  is  continuing  to  investigate 
the  “metro  deer”  situation. 

Some  hunters  saw  the  deer  population 
in  a different  light.  To  them,  the  number  of 
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deer  they  see  during  the  hunting  sea- 
son is  far  too  low.  They  believe,  based 
on  their  observations,  the  deer  man- 
agement program  should  be  changed 
to  increase  deer  numbers. 

Hunters  suggested  a wide  variety  of 
changes  to  wildlife  management  pro- 
grams. At  one  point,  a man  proposed 
halting  the  antlerless  season  for  one 
year,  an  idea  that  brought  a shout  of 
approval  by  a dozen  or  so  in  the  audi- 
ence. A couple  groups  and  individuals 
wanted  to  see  the  agency  subdivide  its 
county  deer  management  units  into 
smaller  zones. 

Hunters  also  asked  for  changes  to 
the  sport  itself.  Several  supported  an 
extension  of  hunting  for  species  such 
as  turkey  and  bear  through  the  Thanks- 
giving holiday  to  the  Saturday  before 
buck  season.  Others  wanted  to  see 
expanded  turkey  hunting  opportuni- 
ties through  a two-gobbler  limit  in  the 
spring  and  bringing  in  a fall  hunt  for 
management  areas  now  closed  to  such 
hunting. 

Muzzleloader  hunters  asked  that 
they  be  included  in  the  deer  manage- 
ment system  and  be  able  to  apply  for 
antlerless  permits  at  the  same  time  as 
other  deer  hunters.  Currently,  hunters 
who  want  to  participate  in  the  special 
flintlock  season  must  give  up  their 
antlerless  license  applications. 

Deer  and  deer  hunting  aside,  two 
other  topics  got  a share  of  attention 
during  Sunday’s  discussion,  subjects 
that  were  again  examined  on  Monday. 

A number  of  sportsmen  were  con- 
cerned over  recent  anti-gun  activities. 
The  audience  heard  from  Rep.  Bob 
Godshall  of  Montgomery  County  on 
House  Bill  185,  a piece  of  legislation 
concerning  the  state’s  right  to  pre- 
empt local  gun  laws. 

State  preemption  prevents  munici- 
palities from  adopting  their  own  gun 
bans  and  making  the  state  a patch- 
work of  conflicting  laws.  Without  pre- 


emption, hunters  traveling  with  guns 
or  ammo  legal  in  their  communities 
might  — without  realizing  it  — break 
laws  in  towns  where  those  same  guns 
or  ammunition  were  illegal. 

The  agency  reiterated  its  support  of 
gun  ownership,  and  Executive  Direc- 
tor Pete  Duncan  said  the  Commission 
was  doing  everything  in  its  power  to 
fight  anti-gun  legislation. 

[At  press  time,  HB  1 85  was  stripped 
of  its  amendments  and  then  passed, 
effectively  affirming  state  preemption.] 
The  declining  participation  of 
youth  was  also  much  on  the  minds  of 
attendees.  A number  of  people  called 
for  youth  hunts,  ranging  from  special 
deer  and  ring-necked  pheasant  hunt- 
ing opportunities  to  some  sort  of  men- 
tor program. 

The  Commission  has  conducted  a 
number  of  youth  waterfowl  hunts; 
Commissioner  Ed  Vogue  cautioned 
the  audience  that  a special  youth  dove 
hunt  had  to  be  canceled  when  the 
media  and  anti-hunting  factions  came 
out  against  such  an  event. 

It  was  brought  to  the  audience’s 
attention  that  as  many  as  25  youth 
field  day  events  are  scheduled  for  this 
year.  The  Commission  continues  to 
support  the  youth  field  day  program, 
through  which  thousands  of  Pennsyl- 
vania young  people  are  exposed  to  the 
outdoor  sports.  Fifteen  such  events 
were  held  in  1993. 

By  the  time  Sunday’s  meeting 
ended,  the  Commission  had  heard  a 
range  of  criticisms,  encouragements 
and  suggestions. 

“The  criticism  we  hear  at  these 
meetings  is  invariably  constructive  — 
even  when  it  bites,”  Duncan  said  at 
the  opening  of  Monday’s  session.  “We 
often  get  ideas  from  the  public  input. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  to  fill 
everyone’s  request.  Our  first  and  fore- 
most responsibility  is  to  the  re- 
source.” — J . Scott  Rupp 
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In  other  action  . . . 

While  the  Commission  could  not  conduct  business  during  the  abbreviated 

meeting,  it  did  hear  reports  on  agency  activities.  Highlights  of  the  Jan.  10  work 

session  included: 

♦ Deputy  Executive  Director  Don  Madl  reported  that  an  agreement  had  been 

reached  regarding  paying  retired  state  employees  for  agency  work.  The 
agreement  allows  deputy  wildlife  conservation  officers  who  were  formerly 
state  employees  to  he  reimbursed  for  personal  vehicle  mileage  incurred  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

♦ Legislative  liaison  John  Plowman  updated  everyone  on  the  status  of  House 

Bill  1067.  HB 1067  creates  a new  habitat  fund,  and  the  Commission  offered 
changes  that  will  permit  the  agency  to  do  more  for  wildlife. 

Currently,  the  so-called  $2  and  $1.25  funds  must  be  used  to  cut  browse 
and  otherwise  manage  habitat  for  deer.  But  since  the  agency’s  goal  is  to 
reduce  the  deer  herd,  the  Commission  would  like  to  expand  the  use  of  those 
monies  to  include  improving  habitat  for  all  wildlife  — not  just  deer. 

The  changes  the  Commission  offered  would  allow  the  agency  to  use  the 
money  for  planting;  maintaining  grassy  food  plots,  riparian  areas  and 
wetlands;  installing  and  maintaining  nesting  devices;  and  purchasing 
equipment  for  habitat  work. 

The  Commission  also  wants  to  continue  to  charge  timber  sale  expenses 
to  the  habitat  account,  a practice  1 IB  1067  would,  as  written,  eliminate. 

♦ Law  Enforcement  Director  J.R.  Lagan  informed  the  Commission  that  the 

number  of  special  permittees  — hunters  with  disabilities,  taxidermists, 
game  propagators  and  the  like  — has  nearly  doubled  in  the  past  10  years. 
In  1993,  more  than  7,500  permits  were  issued,  which  brought  in  more  than 
$200,000  for  the  Game  Lund. 

While  the  demand  for  most  permits  has  skyrocketed,  Lagan  noted  that 
the  number  of  licensed  fur  dealers  has  dropped  from  334  to  83  over  the  last 
10  years. 

Lagan  also  discussed  efforts  to  license  meat  processors  who  handle  wild 
game,  and  he  touched  on  a cooperative  project  with  the  state  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  to  tighten  wildlife  importation  standards.  He  said  it  was 
important  to  slow  the  importation  of  wildlife  into  the  state,  citing,  among 
other  things,  the  possibility  of  introducing  disease  into  native  animal 
populations. 

♦ Lantz  Hoffman,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  & Education,  said 

preliminary  figures  indicate  the  1993  fall  hunting  season  was  the  safest  on 
record.  Of  76  accidents,  only  four  were  fatal.  Three  of  the  fatalities 
occurred  in  deer  season  and  one  happened  during  small  game  season. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  number  of  hunters  shot  in  mistake  for 
turkeys  in  the  1993  spring  and  fall  seasons  dropped  to  nine.  Just  two  years 
ago,  47  hunters  were  shot  in  mistake  for  game  during  the  two  seasons;  two 
of  those  accidents  were  fatal.  None  of  1 993’s  mistake  for  turkey  accidents 
resulted  in  death. 
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Crouse:  A tale  of  two  studies 


Deer  were  not  the  only  forest  wildlife 
species  under  discussion  at  January’s 
Commission  meeting.  Director  -Cal 
DuBrock  of  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife 
Management  also  updated  the  Com- 
mission on  two  grouse  studies. 

One  study  examined  flushing  rates 
of  counties  with  extended  late  grouse 
seasons  and  compared  the  rates  with 
those  of  counties  that  close  after  two 
weeks. 

DuBrock  said  the  flushing  rates  did 
not  differ  significantly  and,  in  short, 
there  was  no  overwhelming  reason  all 
67  counties  could  not  be  open  during 
the  entire  late  small  game  season. 

But  DuBrock  also  said  the  study  did 
show  grouse  populations  were  lower  in 
counties  where  the  season  ran  the  en- 
tire winter  small  game  season,  lower 
compared  to  populations  in  the  state 
as  a whole.  Based  on  that,  he  said 
further  research  into  the  effects  of  win- 
ter grouse  hunting  is  warranted. 

The  wildlife  management  bureau 
also  asked  the  Commission  to  keep  the 
grouse  study  area  on  SGL  176  — the 
Barrens  — closed  to  grouse  hunting 


for  a minimum  of  five  more  years.  The 
Centre  County  area  was  closed  in  1 989 
so  researchers  could  study  the  response 
of  grouse  to  intensive  habitat  manage- 
ment. 

Fifty  to  75  percent  of  the  habitat 
manipulation  is  finished,  and  grouse 
populations  continue  to  climb.  Carry- 
ing capacity  measurements  have  not 
been  completed  because  grouse  num- 
bers keep  going  up. 

DuBrock  also  suggested  the  Bar- 
rens grouse  study  is  important  because 
little  data  exist  on  grouse  in  mixed- 
oak  forest  — a common  habitat  type 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Barrens  was  closed  to  grouse 
hunting  because  researchers  were  hav- 
ing trouble  determining  if  grouse  were 
responding  to  habitat  changes.  When 
the  research  area  was  open,  it  experi- 
enced grouse  hunting  pressure  four 
times  greater  than  surrounding  land. 

Although  it  seemed  likely  hunters 
would  object  to  the  closing,  DuBrock 
said  the  majority  of  grouse  hunters 
have  been  pleased  with  the  research 
effort  and  support  the  closure. 


West  Penn  Power  enrolls  in  co-op  program 


Harry  Richards,  Matt  Hough  and  jay  Pifer 


West  Penn  Power  Co.  was  recently 
honored  by  the  Game  Commission 
for  the  utility’s  conservation  efforts. 
The  company  recently  enrolled  two 
properties  totaling  6,500  acres  in  the 
Commission’s  Forest  Game  coopera- 
tive access  program.  Those  acres, 
located  in  Armstrong  and  Washing- 
ton counties,  are  open  to  public 
hunting. 

West  Penn  president  Jay  Pifer, 
right,  accepted  a Working  Together 
for  Wildlife  award.  It  was  presented 
by  Southwest  Region  Director  Harry 
Richards,  left,  and  Federal  Aid 
Supervisor  Matt  Hough. 
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Managing  the  unmanageable  coyote 


In  response  to  concerns  over  the  ef- 
fects of  coyotes  on  the  deer  popula- 
tion, PGC  Biologist  Arnie  Hayden 
stepped  to  the  podium  during  the  Jan. 
9-10  Commission  meeting. 

A questioner  had  asked  why  the 
Commission  doesn’t  do  something 
about  the  coyote  population;  Hayden 
replied  there  is  nothing  anyone  can  do 
to  control  the  coyote.  He  pointed  out 
that  humans  have  been  trying  to  eradi- 
cate the  coyote  for  more  than  100 
years  — with  no  success. 

And,  he  said,  human  expansion 
into  once-wild  territory  simply  creates 
more  habitat  for  the  coyote.  Man’s 
activities  break  up  forested  tracts,  and 
residents  unwittingly  provide  food  for 
the  animals  in  the  form  of  pets. 

Coyotes  also  readily  take  live- 
stock — particularly  sheep  — hut 
Hayden  said  dogs  are  far  more  destruc- 
tive to  farmers  than  coyotes. 

Coyotes  will  and  do  eat  deer, 
Hayden  said.  But  Pennsylvania  has 
such  a huge  prey  base  that  the  coy- 
ote — an  opportunistic  feeder  — isn’t 
a significant  predator  on  deer.  Deer 
hair  and  remains  are  often  found  in 
coyote  scat,  hut  Hayden  explains  there 
are  a myriad  ways  venison  finds  its  way 
into  coyote  stomachs. 

We  provide  a banquet  of  deer  for 
coyotes  during  deer  seasons  through 
entrails  left  in  the  woods.  Add  to  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  highway  kills, 
some  winter  mortality  and  death 


through  other  natural  causes,  and  it’s 
easy  to  see  coyotes  don’t  have  to  pull 
down  a deer  to  eat  one. 

That’s  not  to  say  coyotes  can’t  kill 
a full-grown  whitetail.  Hayden  said 
they’re  quite  capable  of  doing  so,  and 
he  added  that  they  will  kill  and  eat 
fawns  — as  do  bears,  foxes,  bocats  and 
domestic  dogs. 

Hayden  also  pointed  out  that  deer 
populations  have  steadily  increased  in 
areas  where  high  coyote  populations 
exist. 

The  mortality  rate  for  j uvenile  coy- 
otes in  Pennsylvania  runs  from  60  per- 
cent to  65  percent;  it  would  take  a 
mortality  rate  of  at  least  85  percent  to 
control  the  population.  Hayden  said 
only  the  “alpha”  female  and  “alpha” 
male  breed,  so  juvenile  mortality  has 
little  effect  on  the  population.  Very 
few  adult  coyotes  are  taken. 

According  to  Hayden’s  telemetry 
studies,  juvenile  coyotes  can  disperse 
100  to  200  miles,  which  allows  the 
species  to  replenish  its  population 
quickly.  Hayden  also  pointed  out  that 
the  coyote  population  is  self-control- 
ling. 

If  the  coyote  population  is  too  high 
or  the  available  food  supply  too  low, 
the  alpha  female  will  not  breed.  Con- 
versely, if  more  coyotes  are  killed  by 
hunters  and  trappers  or  lost  to  other 
mortality  causes,  female  coyotes  com- 
pensate for  the  losses  hy  giving  birth  to 
more  young. 


4-H  offers  shooting  instructor  training 


The  Pennsylvania  4-H  Shooting  Sports 
Committee  will  conduct  a statewide 
instructor  training  workshop  March 
25-27  at  Camp  Mt.  Luther  near 
Mifflinburg. 

Training  will  be  provided  in  rifle, 
pistol,  shotgun  and  archery  for  people 


interested  in  becoming  4-H  shooting 
instructor  volunteers.  The  program  will 
also  cover  4-H  wildlife  and  other 
projects. 

For  more  information,  contact  a 
local  Penn  State  University  Coopera- 
tive Extension  office. 
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Planting  for  Wildlife  sales 

The  popular  seedling/seed  mix  program  starts 
next  month.  New  this  year  is  a bluebird  box 
kit;  supplies  of  these  kits , which  sell  for  $4 
apiece,  are  limited. 

The  seedling  packet  (three  each  of  Japanese  flowering  crabapple,  white  pine, 
American  bittersweet,  European  mountain  ash,  Washington  hawthorn  and  five 
mugo  pine)  and  seed  mix  packet  (a  10-pound  bag  of  buckwheat,  sorghum,  millet 
and  dwarf  sunflower  seeds)  are  excellent  for  landowners  wanting  to  provide  food 
and  cover  for  wildlife.  The  seedling  packet  sells  for  $2,  the  seed  mix  for  $3.  The 
following  listing  of  sale  locations,  dates  and  times  was  available  at  press  time. 
Watch  local  newspapers  for  possible  additional  sale  sites  and  times. 

NORTHWEST 

Butler  — Clearview  Mall,  Butler,  April  29,  6 p.m.  to  9 p.m.,  April  30,  1 
p.m.  to  9 p.m.,  and  May  1,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Crawford  — Pymatuning 
Visitors  Center,  Linesville,  April  22-30,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Erie  — Corry 
Plaza,  Rt.  6,  Corry,  April  23-24,  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.;  Venango  — Northwest 
Region  Office,  Franklin,  April  25-29,  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.;  229  Fox  St., 

Franklin,  April  30,  8 a.m.  to  3 p.m. 

NORTHEAST 

Bradford  — Troy  and  Canton,  April  22-23,  9 a.m.  to  3 p.m.;  Luzerne  — 
Susquehanna  Riverlands,  Rt.  11,  Berwick,  April  23,  1 p.m.  to  4 p.m.; 
Northeast  Region  Office,  Dallas,  April  22,  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Monroe  — 
Stroud  Mall,  Rt.  61 1,  Stroudsburg,  April  29-30;  10  a.m.  to  8 p.m.; 

Sullivan  — Dushore,  April  23,  10  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

SOUTHEAST 

Berks  — Southeast  Region  Office,  Reading,  April  1 1-15,  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.; 
Bucks  — SGF  196,  33  Gameland  Rd.,  Sellersville,  April  23,  9 a.m.  to  1 
p.m.;  Dauphin  — Commission  Headquarters,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harris- 
burg, April  18-22,  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Mummert’s  Texaco,  3801  Derry  St., 
Harrisburg,  April  15,  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m,  April  16,  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  Boscov’s, 
Colonial  Park  Mall,  Harrisburg,  April  15-  16,  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  April  17,  12 
to  6 p.m.;  Lancaster  — Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area,  April  15- 
16,  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  April  17,  12  to  5 p.m.;  Lehigh  — SGF  205,  4617  Rt. 

100,  New  Tripoli,  April  16,  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m.;  4235  Tilghman  St.,  Allentown, 
April  16  and  23,  10  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.,  April  1 7 and  24,  12  to  4 p.m.; 
Montgomerey  — Eastern  Game  Farm,  345  Game  Farm  Rd.,  Schwenksville, 
April  17,  9 a.m.  to  12;  Montgomery  County  Park  Office,  Hill  Road,  Green 
Lane,  April  23,  1 p.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Zem’s  Farmers  Market,  Gilbertsville,  April 
16,  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m.;  Northampton  — Palmer  Park  Mall,  Community  Booth, 
April  13-16,  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  April  17,11  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
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Pymatuning,  Middle  Creek  begin  lectures 


Pymatuning  visitors  center  begins  its 
annual  slate  of  programs  on  March  20 
when  PGC  Biologist  Gary  Alt  brings 
his  popular  black  bear  program  to  the 
center  at  2 p.m. 

Lectures  at  the  Pymatuning  center, 
located  near  Linesville,  are  free.  Un- 
less otherwise  noted,  lectures  begin  at 
2 p.m. 

On  April  16,  WCO  Jack  Farster 
will  present  a program  on  the  eastern 
bluebird.  April  24  brings  Putt  Thomp- 
son and  Rick  Bailey  of  the  state  Wild 
Turkey  Federation.  They’ll  share  se- 
crets of  hunting  and  calling  the  wild 
turkey. 

Teachers  will  he  interested  in  a 


Project  WILD  workshop  hosted  at  the 
visitors  center  April  23.  The  work- 
shop is  intended  for  teachers  and  youth 
leaders  interested  in  wildlife  educa- 
tion. Participants  must  register  by  April 
18;  please  call  (814)  683-5545. 

Gary  Alt  also  opens  the  season  for 
Middle  Creek;  on  April  6-7  he  will 
speak  on  bears  of  North  America.  On 
April  20-21,  artist  Ken  Hunter  will 
present  a slide  show  on  research  he’s 
conducted  for  his  works  — including 
a search  for  the  Loch  Ness  monster. 

The  Middle  Creek  visitors  center  is 
located  nearKleinfeltersville.  Lectures 
are  free,  and  unless  otherwise  noted 
they  begin  at  7:30  p.m. 


First-timers  should  take  huriter-ed  early 

While  deer  season  may  seem  far  away,  first-time  hunters  are  encouraged  to  take 
the  required  Hunter-T rapper  Education  course  this  spring.  Because  the  antlerless 
deer  licensing  procedure  begins  in  August,  eligible  hunters  need  to  buy  their 
general  hunting  licenses  as  soon  as  they  become  available. 

This  consideration  has  caused  the  majority  of  HTE  classes  to  he  held  in  spring 
and  early  summer,  so  plan  to  take  one  as  soon  as  possible.  Don’t  get  left  behind; 
contact  the  region  office  in  your  area  for  information  on  hunter-ed  classes. 


Applications  due  for  taxidermy  exam 


The  Game  Commission  will  conduct  a 
taxidermy  examination  for  permit  ap- 
plicants April  25-26  at  the  South- 
central  Region  office  tn  Huntingdon. 

Applications  are  available  at  re- 
gion offices  and  the  Harrisburg  head- 
quarters. Completed  applications, 
along  with  the  appropriate  fee,  must 
be  returned  to  district  WCOs  by  March 
18. 

Everyone  who  performs  taxidermy 
work  for  others  must  have  a permit 
issued  by  the  Game  Commission. 


The  taxidermy  examination  con- 
sists of  three  parts,  including  the  pre- 
sentation of  five  specimens  prepared 
by  the  applicant  within  the  past  three 
years. 

The  second  phase  of  the  examina- 
tion deals  with  taxidermy  methods 
and  procedures.  The  third  portion  re- 
quires applicants  to  perform  some  part 
of  the  taxidermy  process  on  a selected 
specimen.  Passing  scores  must  be  at- 
tained on  all  three  parts  of  the  exami- 
nation. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Game  News ; the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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Game  Commission  Sale  Items 


Books  & Videos 

Game  Commission  publications  cover  subjects  from  firearms  and  building  nesting 


devices  to  animal  lore  and  wild  game  cookery. 

Quantity  Price 

Shooter’s  Comer,  by  Don  Lewis  $15.00 

Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  by  James  & Lillian  Wakeley  10.00 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1986  10.00 

Mammals  of  Pennsylvania,  by  J.  Kenneth  Doutt,  et  al  8.00 

Gone  for  the  Day,  by  Ned  Smith  5.00 

Wild  Game  Cookbook  4.00 

Woodworking  for  Wildlife  3.00 

Ducks  at  a Distance  1 -00 

“On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania's  Black  Bears”  video  29.95 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 

Proceeds  from  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  sales  support  nongame  projects  and 
research. 

Art  Prints  — $125  (plus  $97.50  for  framing) 

1993  “Bear  Run"  by  Bob  Sopchick 

1992  “Spring  Strut”  by  Taylor  Oughton 

1990  “Coming  Home”  by  Gerald  Putt 

1989  “Last  Glance”  by  Jack  Paluh 

1988  “Snowy  Egret”  by  John  Pritko 

1987  “Autumn  Challenge”  by  Bob  Sopchick 

1986  “Country  Lane  Kestrel”  by  Bob  Sopchick 


WTFW  Patches  — $3 

1994  Winter  Birds 
1988  Snowy  Egret 
1986  Kestrel 


Patch  display  frame  $125 


Charts  & Binders 

Our  popular  bird  and  mammal  charts  illustrated  by 
famed  wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith. 

Set  No.  1 (birds  — 4 charts)  20"  x 30"  $6 

Set  No.  2 (birds  & mammals  — 4 charts)  20"x  30"  6 

Set  No.  3 (all  8 charts)  11"  x 14"  5 

Game  News  Binders  5 


SPORT  Items 

Show  your  support  for  the  Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks 
Together  program. 

SPORT  Hat  (one  size  fits  all)*  $5 

Turkey  Alert  Band  3 

SPORT  Patch  1 

Waterfowl  Management  Stamps 

Voluntary  waterfowl  management  stamps  provide  vital  funding  for 
wetland  acquisition  and  management.  Each  stamp  is  available  for  a 


three-year  period  only. 

1994  — Pintails  by  Tom  Hirata  $5.50 

1993  — Northern  Shovelers  by  Glen  Reichard  5.50 
— _ 1992  — Canada  Geese  by  Bob  Sopchick  5.50 

Miscellaneous  Patches 

Help  promote  the  Commission's  wildlife  conservation  programs 
with  these  handsome  patches. 

“We  Need  Wildlife”  Cardinal  $3 

Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  2 

Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  2 


Mail  orders  along  with  remit- 
tance (do  not  send  cash)  to: 

PA  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797 

Prices  include  delivery;  PA 
residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 
Checks  should  be  made  pay- 
able to  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission. 

* non-taxable  item 


Nature  Study  Tips 


OF  ALL  THE  questions  I receive 
through  this  column,  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  answer  are  from  teachers  and  young 
people  who  want  a shortcut  to  learning 
more  about  the  wild  plants  and  animals 
they  find  outdoors. 

In  many  instances,  the  teacher  or  stu- 
dent has  been  impressed  with  the  knowl- 
edge shared  by  an  environmental  educator, 
park  interpreter  or  some  other  naturalist. 
Listening  to  someone  who  seems  to  know 
so  much  can  be  intimidating  and  can  cause 
any  of  us  to  question  our  knowledge  and 
abilities. 

It’s  especially  unfortunate  when  it’s 
teachers  who  begin  to  feel  intimidated. 
Many  tell  me  they  want  to  take  their  stu- 
dents on  walks  to  a nearby  field  or  woodlot 
but  are  hesitant  because  “they  don’t  know 
enough”  about  the  wild  things  they  might 
find  there.  Typically,  they  ask  for  a “quick 
fix,”  something  that  will  help  them  lead  an 
interesting  walk  by  making  them  better 
naturalists. 

This  is  frustrating  to  me  because  I know 
of  no  “quick  fix.”  When  I try  to  explain 
that,  I sense  most  teachers  are  too  busy,  or 
unwilling,  to  commit  the  time  and  energy 
it  takes  to  develop  a comfortable  store  of 
natural  history  knowledge.  As  a result, 


many  forgo  those  valuable  outdoor  lessons 
and  stay  indoors  where  they  feel  more 
secure. 

There  is  no  magic  way  to  learn  natural 
history  any  more  than  there  is  to  learn  a 
foreign  language,  calculus,  or  how  to  build 
a black  powder  rifle.  Each  naturalist  or 
environmental  interpreter  works  with  a 
body  of  information  collected  through  study 
and  experience  over  a period  of  time. 

Some  have  gained  their  training  through 
college  level  biology  courses  while  others 
have  fashioned  their  own  backgrounds 
through  extensive  reading  and  experience. 
Either  way,  many  hours  must  be  spent  in 
the  field  — observing,  making  notes  and 
looking  for  clues  to  the  ways  natural  sys- 
tems work. 

Even  though  there’s  no  way  to  learn 
overnight  everything  you  might  want  to 
know  about  nature,  here  are  several  sugges- 
tions to  help  ease  your  study  and  give  you 
more  satisfying  results. 

Hint  1:  Limit  Your  Field  of  Study 

It’s  easier  to  become  an  expert  in  a well- 
defined  area  than  one  that’s  broad.  For 
example,  you’ll  have  more  success  if  you  try 
to  study  all  the  trees  in  a particular  woodlot 
than  if  you  try  to  learn  all  the  plants  of 
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Pennsylvania.  Such  knowledge  could  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  study  of  other  tree  spe- 
cies, as  well  as  the  lichens,  mosses,  ferns, 
squirrels,  moths  and  spiders  that  live  in 
forests.  Don’t  try  to  become  an  expert  on 
everything  at  once. 

I used  to  take  frequent  walks  in  a state 
park  near  my  home.  Each  time  I visited  the 
park  I had  to  choose  which  trail  to  explore. 
I found  myself  constantly  returning  to  the 
same  path,  not  because  it  was  more  out- 
standing than  the  other  trails,  but  because 
I already  had  a certain  familiarity  with  the 
area  and  was  anxious  to  look  for  changes 
and  additional  features  I had  missed  before. 
I became  an  “expert”  on  that  particular 
trail  while  knowing  little  about  other  trails 
in  the  park. 

Teachers  should  choose  an  outdoor  area 
near  their  school  as  a study  area  and  con- 
centrate on  the  plants  and  wildlife  found 
there.  If  the  spot  has  only  a few  oaks,  a 
couple  of  hickories,  poison  ivy  and  honey- 
suckle, for  example,  limit  the  beginning 
study  to  just  those  species  and  learn  as 
much  as  you  can  about  them.  In  a short 
time,  you’ll  realize  even  limited  areas  offer 
many  exciting  lessons  that  can  get  students 
hooked  on  nature  study. 

Hint  2:  Get  out  often 

There  is  no  substitute  for  actually  get- 
ting out  in  the  field.  While  many  interest- 
ing facts  can  be  gleaned  from  field  guides 
and  other  books,  you  have  to  experience 
them  in  the  field  to  appreciate  and  under- 
stand them.  On  each  visit,  look  at  some- 
thing new  or  in  a new  way.  Be  a snoop.  Sit 
quietly  and  observe  the  activity  of  life 
around  you.  These  experiences  become  the 
fodder  for  anecdotes  you  can  later  share 
with  others. 

Many  of  my  best  experiences  as  a young- 
ster occurred  when  I was  hunting.  As  I sat 
near  a den  tree  waiting  for  squirrels,  or 
along  a pasture  watching  for  woodchucks, 
my  mind  would  wander.  I know  I missed  a 
lot  of  game  by  concentrating  on  something 
else,  hut  I enjoyed  myself  and  always  took 


some  new  experience  along  home  with  me, 
whether  my  game  pouch  was  full  or  not. 

Hint  3:  Take  notes 

None  of  us  has  a memory  as  good  as  we 
think  we  do.  That’s  why  it’s  important  to 
make  notes  in  the  field.  Trusting  or  relying 
on  memory  alone  is  always  a mistake.  Notes 
might  contain  sketches  of  leaves  and  flow- 
ers you’ve  seen  hut  couldn’t  identify,  ques- 
tions you’d  like  to  explore  later,  or  descrip- 
tions of  some  experience  that  occurred 
during  your  walk. 

Many  types  and  sizes  of  notebooks  are 
available.  Choose  one  that  suits  your  needs 
and  can  be  easily  replaced  with  a similar 
new  one  when  an  old  one  is  filled.  A 5x8 
spiral  hound  notebook  is  a popular  size  that 
fits  easily  into  a large  pocket  or  field  bag. 
The  size  and  style  is  not  as  important  as 
whether  or  not  the  book  is  actually  used. 

I learned  to  recognize  many  wildflowers 


1994’sWorkingT  ogether  for  Wildlife  patch 
features  a woodpecker  and  a chickadee, 
common  winter  birds  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania. Like  others  in  the  series,  the  3- 
inch,  full-color  embroidered  patch  sells  for 
$3,  delivered,  plus  6%  sales  tax  for  PA 
residents.  WTFW  patches  have  become 
increasingly  popular  in  recent  years,  with 
many  editions  quickly  selling  out.  Order 
from  the  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS, 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797. 
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by  photographing  them  in  the  field  and 
identifying  them  later  at  home.  My  photos 
served  as  notes  on  details  I would’ve  missed 
otherwise.  In  addition,  I built  a collection 
of  nature  slides  that  I’ve  used  through  sev- 
eral  decades  of  teaching. 

Hint  4:  Read!  Invest  in  books 

Books  can  never  replace  experience, 
but  they  can  help  you  understand  what 
you’ve  seen  and  guide  you  into  looking  at 
features  you  might  otherwise  take  for 
granted. 

Field  guides  on  birds,  mammals,  trees, 
insects  and  wildflowers  are  available  in 
nearly  every  bookstore.  Look  them  over 
carefully  before  you  buy,  to  be  certain  you 
get  one  that  will  give  you  what  you  need. 
Some  guides  have  better  graphics,  some 
have  better  text  descriptions,  and  some 
offer  better  keys  to  help  you  identify  the 
specimen  under  study. 

1 use  several  different  guides  because 
each  offers  information  not  found  in  other 
books.  There  is,  for  example,  a favorite 
book  I use  most  of  the  time  for  plant 
identification  but,  after  1 know  the  plant 
name,  I then  refer  to  other  guides  and 
sources.  If  each  book  gives  me  just  one  new 
bit  of  information,  that’s  valuable  knowl- 
edge to  me. 

Highly  recommended  reading 

The  Book  of  Forest  and  Thicket,  John 
Eastman.  1992.  Stackpole,  Harrisburg. 
(ISBN  0-8117-3046-8). 

Eastman  focuses  attention  on  the  most 
common  trees  and  shrubs  in  eastern  North 
America.  His  unusual  format  is  extremely 
useful  to  students  of  natural  history.  Each 
entry  contains  background  information  on 
the  species  under  study  along  with  infor- 


mation on  the  typical  associates  of  that 
plant. 

For  example,  Eastman  spends  some  time 
introducing  the  red  oak  to  his  readers  but 
spends  even  more  time  listing  and  describ- 
ing the  multitude  of  insects,  mammals, 
birds  and  other  plants  that  are  usually  found 
on,  or  near,  red  oaks.  This  approach  not 
only  eliminates  much  of  the  research  the 
curious  nature  observer  would  have  to  do 
to  collect  the  same  information,  it  also 
illustrates  the  relationships  between  di- 
verse species  — which  is  the  essence  of 
nature  study. 

Discover  Nature  Close  to  Home : Things  to 
Know  andThings  to  Do,  Elizabeth  P.  Lawlor. 
1993.  Stackpole.  (ISBN  0-8117-3077-8).  I 
wish  I had  this  book  several  years  ago  when 
a young  reader  asked  if  there  was  a refer- 
ence that  would  help  him  learn  more  about 
nature  when  he  was  camping  with  his  fam- 
ily. This  is  the  book. 

Lawlor  has  divided  the  natural  areas 
near  our  homes  and  workplaces  into  three 
types:  fields,  tree  canopy  and  forest  floor. 
As  her  subjects  within  each  section,  Lawlor 
has  chosen  the  most  obvious  plants  and 
animals  likely  to  occur  almost  everywhere. 
She  then  nudges  the  reader  to  explore 
these  common  species  and  discover  an- 
swers to  simple  problems. 

The  book  is  filled  with  easy  explorations 
that  most  youngsters  with  an  inquiring 
mind  and  developing  curiosity  can  com- 
plete on  their  own.  Basically,  if  a child  can 
read  this  book,  she  will  be  able  to  do  the 
investigations. 

Adults,  too,  will  find  much  in  this  book 
to  broaden  their  own  understanding  of  how 
familiar  natural  systems  actually  work. 
Many  of  us  look  without  seeing.  This  book 
helps  us  really  “see.” 
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BEING  FEMALE  may  have  some  limitations  in  the  field,  generally  speaking,  but  it's  not 
shooting  ability,  woods  skills  or  physical  fitness  that  separates  men  and  women  in  this 
sport. 


Teamwork 


DO  I HAVE  any  problems  as  a female 
hunter?That’s  the  question  1 was  asked 
recently.  The  person  who  asked  thought 
my  answer  would  be  a complaint  about 
lingering  prejudices  of  male  hunters  against 
women  encroaching  on  “their”  sport,  or 
men  resenting  me  when  I get  a deer  and 
they  don’t.  I’ve  got  a few  gripes  as  a woman 
hunter,  but  they’re  not  what  that  person,  or 
you,  might  imagine. 

Jealousy  isn’t  a problem.  I’m  certain 
none  of  the  men  I hunt  with  are  jealous 
when  I get  game.  If  they  were,  their  remarks 
would  get  back  to  me  — as  such  pettiness 
always  does.  Most  of  the  fellows  I hunt  with 
are,  I believe,  rather  proud  and  pleased 
when  I’m  the  one  who  connects.  They’re 
often  more  enthused  than  if  it  was  one  of 
the  guys  who  got  the  game.  I’m  not  only 


accepted  as  part  of  the  gang,  I’m  considered 
a bit  more,  not  a bit  less,  than  the  rest.  It’s 
sort  of  flattering,  although  those  who  insist 
on  being  politically  correct  might  consider 
this  reverse  sexism.  I just  call  it  rooting  for 
me. 

I wonder  if  any  men  still  cotton  to  the 
Neanderthal  attitude  that  women  shouldn’t 
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be  in  “their”  hunting  sport.  If  they’re  out 
there,  I haven’t  met  any  for  a long,  long 
time.  Attrition  may  have  led  naturally  to 
extinction. 

One  fellow,  years  ago,  said  there  was  no 
way  he  wanted  his  wife  hunting  with  him  — 
he  went  hunting  to  get  away  from  her.  1 
expect  he’s  away  from  her  permanently  by 
now.  Women  in  the  outdoor  sports  hardly 
turn  a head  anymore.  Like  other  tradition- 
ally  male  activities,  hunting  has  blended 
both  sexes  nicely. 

So  do  I have  any  problems  as  a woman 
hunter?  You  bet  I do,  but  they’re  the  result 
of  an  unavoidable  difference  between  most 
men  and  most  women:  stature.  With  all 
apologies  to  the  activists  of  my  sex,  the 
average  man  is  just  bigger  and  stronger 
than  the  average  woman. 

Of  course  there  are  98-pound  weaklings 
on  the  male  side,  and  large-framed  muscle- 
builders  among  women.  But  the  everyday 
male  hunter  has  a considerable  height  and 
strength  advantage  over  a typical  female. 
It’s  not  shooting  ability,  woods  skills,  or 
physical  fitness  that  separates  us. 

I’m  all  for  equal  opportunity,  but  the 
two  sexes  are  not  always  equal.  It  shows  in 
what  we  do  and  how  we  do  it  when  we’re 
afield.  Having  me  on  a hunt  is  like  having 
a teenager  with  a mature  outlook  and  a few 
gray  hairs.  Men  who  hunt  with  me  have  to 
make  allowances  for  the  fact  I’m  not  six  feet 
tall:  I’m  5-4  and  lousy  at  push-ups.  1 con- 
cede I’m  physically  weaker  and  smaller,  so 
how  are  we  going  to  make  our  hunting 
partnership  work? 

As  a walker  on  a deer  drive  or  when 
pushing  thickets  for  grouse,  1 can’t  keep  up 
with  long-legged  men.  I have  to  scamper  to 
stay  in  line  with  them,  a necessity  when 
carrying  firearms.  I’m  bound  to  fall  behind 
because  my  strides  are  shorter. 

Game  tends  to  hold  tight  if  passed  at  a 
quick,  straight  pace,  but  1 can’t  zigzag  effec- 
tively through  cover  or  kick  every  brushpile 
if  my  partners  walk  too  fast.  I don’t  want  to 
be  a liability  on  the  drive;  I really  want  to 
help,  so  let  me. 


As  a short  person,  I have  to  climb  over 
logs,  rocks,  bushes  and  other  obstacles  that 
taller  folks  step  over  easily.  I’ll  get  there  all 
right,  it  just  takes  me  more  time.  Some- 
times I get  stuck  in  the  middle  of  a brushpile 
or  am  unable  to  bust  through  a brier  patch. 
Wait  for  me. 

With  their  greater  height,  men  can  see 
over  obstacles,  like  laurel  bushes,  that  block 
my  view.  I’ve  learned  to  live  with  the 
limitation  and  the  fact  they  get  shooting  at 
game  I can’t  see.  I can  do  things  they  can’t, 
like  crouching  low  to  peer  under  evergreen 
limbs,  slipping  sideways  through  dense  sap- 
lings, or  sneaking  through  deer  tunnels  in 
thickets. 

Sometimes  it’s  best  it  I hunt  by  myself,  at 
my  own  pace,  or  pair  up  with  people  my 
own  size  and  physical  ability.  When  I hunt 
with  big  people,  the  simplest  way  to  over- 
come the  discrepancy  in  our  statures  is  for 
me  to  take  the  inside  position  on  a semi- 
circular swing  through  cover. 

This  works  well  when  the  drive  is  around 
the  point  of  a hill  or  other  curving  path. 
The  bigger,  faster  person  takes  the  outside 
position  while  I work  along  the  inner  edge. 
Because  I cover  a shorter  distance  in  the 
same  time  the  other  hunter  or  hunters  walk 
a longer  distance,  we  stay  in  a straight  line. 

I’ve  been  the  runt  for  a long  time.  My 
brother’s  6-4,  300-pounds.  He  can  lift  a 
deer  above  his  head  and  hold  it  there  while 
someone  ties  it  off;  I once  skidded  a big  doe 
down  to  the  van  and  couldn’t  lift  either  end 
high  enough  to  get  it  inside. 

T o my  big  brother,  dragging  a full-grown 
deer  is  no  problem.  He  can  pull  one,  chat- 
ting all  the  while,  and  still  outdistance  me. 
In  a lot  of  cases,  I’d  be  in  trouble  if  I shot  a 
full-size  deer  far  from  the  car  and  had  no 
one  to  help  drag.  I might  as  well  carry  a 
knife  and  fork  and  start  the  cook  fire. 

Seriously,  I have  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  hiking  out  for  the  meat  saw,  knives 
and  backpack  to  carry  out  a big  deer.  I’m  an 
active  person  and,  without  encumbrances, 
I can  walk  all  day  at  my  own  pace.  Just  don’t 
expect  me  to  lug  all  that  extra  weight. 
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What  I usually  do  is  get  help  — large  male 
help. 

I have  dragged  several  deer  out  of  the 
woods,  but  they  were  mostly  small,  and  the 
terrain  flat  or  downhill.  Last  fall,  I dragged 
two,  both  young  antlerless  deer,  in  two 
states.  Both  drags  were  uphill.  I had  an  offer 
of  help  on  the  first  one,  hut  I declined  so  the 
person  could  continue  hunting.  The  drag 
on  the  shallow  snow  in  the  woods  wasn’t 
bad,  but  the  final  few  hundred  yards  were 
uphill  on  a power  line  dirt  road.  Getting  to 
the  top  took  forever.  It  felt  like  that  little 
deer  was  digging  in  its  hooves. 

I’ve  never  let  consideration  for  the  drag 
keep  me  from  hunting  where  I wanted  to, 
figuring  I’d  get  a deer  out  somehow.  The 
button  buck  I shot  in  doe  season  last  year 
was  a long  walk  down  a game  lands  road, 
around  the  edge  of  a clearcut,  down  a deep 
hollow  and  up  the  other  side. 

The  only  way  out  was  the  way  I’d  come; 
the  only  place  I could  get  help  was  the  top 
of  the  hill  near  the  clearcut.  Because  the 
rest  of  the  group  thought  I was  there,  I had 
to  pull  the  deer  hack  to  the  hilltop  by 
myself. 

The  morning  dusting  of  snow  had  disap- 
peared,  and  I had  a shallow,  swift  creek  to 
cross.  Midway  across  the  stream,  the  deer 
started  to  float  and  lodged  against  a rock. 
When  I tried  to  jerk  it  free,  my  feet  slipped 
and  I threw  myself  to  the  creek  bank.  I 
avoided  getting  soaked  with  icy  water  and 


protected  my  rifle,  but  my  shins,  elbows 
and  chin  didn’t  fare  so  well.  Somehow  I 
hauled  the  deer  out  of  the  stream,  over  the 
sheer  hank,  and  started  up  the  hillside. 

I had  to  lean  far  forward  and  put  my 
whole  weight  into  every  step.  I glanced 
behind  me  from  time  to  time,  finding  it 
hard  to  believe  the  deer  was  so  small.  I was 
carrying  heavy  clothes,  rifle,  ammunition 
and  a host  of  other  equipment,  and  gravity 
was  against  me  in  full  force.  At  the  top  of 
the  slope,  I waited  for  the  bigger  members 
of  the  group  to  come  to  my  dragging  aid,  as 
we’d  agreed. 

As  a small  person,  I readily,  humbly  and 
gratefully  accept  the  deer  dragging  help  of 
husband,  friends  and  relatives.  I hunt  with 
that  plan  in  mind,  and  my  companions  are 
agreeable.  I have  excellent  color  percep- 
tion,  so  I return  the  favor  by  tracking  red 
blood  on  red  maple  leaves  for  them  in 
archery  season.  I also  invite  them  for  veni- 
son dinners,  a taste  of  the  fruits  — or  rather 
the  steaks  — of  their  labors. 

The  one-wheeled  deer  cart  I now  have 
would  make  it  possible  for  me  to  get  a deer 
out  on  my  own,  if  I had  to.  I’d  need  to  hike 
hack  to  the  car  to  get  it,  but  that  would  he 
better  than  dragging.  I’ve  also  been  told 
that  those  plastic  “deer  sleds”  make  an 
easier-sliding  drag,  but  I’ve  yet  to  try  one.  1 
have  too  many  good  friends  and  compliant 
male  relatives,  the  perfect  situation  for  a 
little  person. 


Cover  painting  by  )erry  Connolly 

RED  FOXES  are  found  in  all  but  the  most  mountainous  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  They  do 
well  around  man,  even  in  our  densely  populated  suburban  and  urban  areas.  The  red  fox  is 
a popular  character  in  many  children’s  books,  and  with  its  distinctive  coloration  it  is  well- 
known  and  easy  to  identify.  Being  nocturnal  and  wary,  though,  this  animal  is  rarely  seen. 
Archeologists  suspect  that  the  red  fox  is  not  a native  North  American,  but  a European 
species  introduced  to  this  continent  by  the  colonists  in  the  1750s.  Today  the  animal  is  found 
throughout  most  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  it  has  long  been  one  of  the  most 
prized  furbearers.  After  mating  in  January  or  February,  females  will  have  their  litters  in  late 
March  or  early  April.  Only  one  litter  is  produced  per  year,  and  litter  size  is  normally  from 
four  to  six  kits,  but  a litter  of  nine  was  found  at  the  Middle  Creek  W ildlife  Management  Area 
in  April  1988. 
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Endless  Winter 


MIGHT  HAVE  known.  When  the  mi- 
grating  Canada  geese  and  tundra  swans 
suddenly  reversed  their  direction  on  March 
11, 1993,  and  headed  back  south,  I should’ve 
figured  that  winter  was  not  yet  over. 

By  then  my  husband,  Bruce,  our  son 
David  and  I had  been  more  or  less  snowed 
in  for  about  three  weeks;  our  only  access  to 
the  outside  world  was  on  snowshoes.  With 
a foot  and  a half  of  snow  on 
the  ground  and  mini-storms 
every  other  day,  I was  kept 
busy  breaking  trail  on  the  mountaintop 
while  the  men  maintained  a snowshoe  track 
down  our  1 'h-mile  access  road  and  another 
half-mile  along  the  railroad  tracks  into 
town. 

Twice  a week  David  packed  in  60  pounds 
of  groceries  and  birdseed  on  his  hack,  while 
Bruce  brought  the  mail  and  extra  groceries 
in  his  smaller  daypack.  Bruce  and  I once 
used  a sled  to  haul  up  groceries,  taking 
turns  pulling,  but  that  was  exhausting  work 
on  snowshoes  and  not  nearly  as  efficient  as 
backpacking. 

Despite  the  cold  and  persistent  snow, 
our  wintering  song  sparrows  began  to  sing 
in  mid-February  and  male  woodchucks  were 
out  seeking  mates  by  the  25th. 

On  March  7 , wave  after  wave  of  Canada 
geese  flew  north,  and  during  my  snowshoe- 
walk,  I heard  the  first  faint  calls  of  robins, 
ring-billed  gulls  and  killdeer.  Two  days 
later,  a cardinal  sang  in  our  backyard . Some 


days  the  sun  shone  warmer  than  others  and 
our  hope  was  renewed  as  the  snow  pack 
gradually  receded. 

Then  the  tundra  swans  and  Canada 
geese  reversed  their  direction.  Weather 
forecasters  predicted  a major  blizzard.  It 
turned  out,  we  learned  through  relatives 
and  friends  who  called  us  in  its  midst  to  find 
out  if  we  were  all  right,  to  be  the  “blizzard 
of  the  century.”  We  were,  and 
to  our  surprise,  we  didn’t  even 
lose  our  utilities  — probably 
because  I had  prepared  for  that  eventuality 
by  filling  every  empty  jug  with  drinking 
water  and  the  bathtub  with  water  for  flush- 
ing toilets.  I had  also  rounded  up  all  work- 
able flashlights  and  filled  the  kerosene  lan- 
terns while  I watched  the  thermometer  and 
barometer  plummet  — the  latter  to  28.9, 
the  lowest  we  had  ever  seen  it  here. 

All  night  long  the  wind  shook  the  house 
and  I remained  cocooned  in  bed,  worried 
that  the  electricity  would  go  or  the  oil 
furnace  break  or  that  we  would  have  a 
medical  emergency. 

The  following  dawn  it  was  10  degree 
and  the  wind  still  howled,  but  the  snow 
seemed  to  have  stopped  and  the  birds  had 
survived.  Frost  patterns  were  etched  on 
every  window,  and  a dim  sun  shone  in  the 
white  sky. 

Bruce  cleared  the  snow  off  the  back 
porch  and  sprinkled  birdseed  on  it.  In- 
stantly, dozens  of  birds  — j uncos,  tree  spar- 
rows, cardinals,  house  finches,  gold- 
finches, song  sparrows, 
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chickadees,  nuthatches  and  titmice  — 
landed  at  his  feet  to  feed.  Somehow  those 
hits  of  gossamer  with  beating  hearts  had 
survived  the  long,  blustery  night.  A female 
purple  finch  arrived  and  sat  in  the  middle 
of  the  feeder,  along  with  two  goldfinches, 
to  eat  seed.  Occasional  gusts  of  wind  sent 
clouds  of  snow  swirling  up  into  the  air  and 
scattered  the  birds  like  chaff,  but  they 
returned  seconds  later. 

Whatever  it  is  that  pushes  a song 
sparrow’s  button,  it  cannot  be  warmth.  A 
male  sang  from  the  juniper  hush  in  the 
teeth  of  the  frigid  wind  and  cold.  Even  the 
gray  squirrels  were  so  cold  that  they  moved 
with  rheumatic  stiffness  through  the  snow 
for  their  daily  raid  on  the 
bird  feeder.  Off  in  the 
woods  a single  deer  ma- 
terialized like  some  dark 
phantom. 

In  early  afternoon, 

Bruce  broke  trail  ahead 
of  me  for  over  a quarter 
of  a mile  down  our  road. 

It  was  a tremendous  ef- 
fort; the  new,  soft  snow 
was  26  inches  deep  and 
6-foot  drifts  were  not 
uncommon. 

Neither  of  us  had  the 
energy  to  continue  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain,  so  David 
spent  several  hours  on 
snowshoes,  pushing  his 
way  around,  over  or 
through  the  series  of  tow- 
ering  snowdrifts  that 
blocked  our  road, in  an 
effort  to  provide  at  least 
a little  access  to  the  out- 
side world.  When  he  fi- 
nally returned  near  dusk, 
he  reported  the  railroad 
tracks  were  completely 
snowed  under  and  the 
highway,  while  cleared, 
was  icy. 


The  following  day  — March  15  — it 
was  two  degrees  at  dawn,  but  it  was  clear 
and  still  and  warmed  to  17  degrees  by 
midmorning.  Bruce  and  I decided  to  follow 
David’s  tracks  down  the  hollow  to  see  for 
ourselves  what  the  outside  world  looked 
like  and,  in  the  process,  further  refine  and 
widen  the  path. 

Chickadees,  titmice,  a downy  wood- 
pecker, winter  wren  and  a couple  of  brown 
creepers  were  all  the  birds  we  heard  or  saw. 
We  also  watched  a deer  wallow  down  to  the 
stream  and  up  Laurel  Ridge. 

The  drifts  at  the  bottom  of  the  road 
rolled  up  the  hollow  like  immobile  ocean 
waves,  frozen  at  the  point  of  breaking,  four 
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to  eight  feet  high,  and  we  moved  carefully 
above  the  steep  slope,  sometimes  on  top  of, 
other  times  behind,  the  drifts. 

The  railroad  track  had  been  cleared  and 
the  trains  were  running,  hut  the  township 
road  up  to  the  tracks  had  not  been  plowed. 
We  snowshoed  out  to  the  county  bridge 
and  watched  four-wheel-drive  vehicles  and 
snow  removal  ma 
chines  lumber 
slowly  along 
what  still  looked 
like  an  icy  highway. 

Although  it  was  Monday 
morning,  there  was  peace  in 
the  valley  because  businesses 
were  closed.  Nature  had  asserted 
itself  and  given  us  all  a respite  from 
our  usual  frenetic  activity. 

A part  of  me  was  tired  of  being 
snowed  in.  On  the  other  hand,  1 
knew  we  were  having  a once  in  a 
lifetime  experience,  a story  to  tell  our 
grandchildren  many  years  hence.  And 
there  was  no  denying  the  beauty  of  the 
white  mantle  that  covered  everything,  even 
the  trash  dumped  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain.  The  intense  blue  skies,  glitter- 
ing snow,  long  violet  shadows,  and  dark 
ribbon  of  stream  water  moving  through  the 
five  feet  of  sculptured,  drifted  snow  along 
its  hanks,  were  all  ample  repayment  for 
whatever  inconveniences  the  storm  had 
caused. 

The  cold  continued  and  the  level  on  the 
yardstick  Bruce  had  plunged  into  the  snow 
remained  static.  More  snow  on  the  second 
day  of  spring  even  added  an  inch.  Day  after 
day  I snowshoed  over  the  mountain,  look- 
ing for  signs  of  spring.  Instead  I found  the 
frozen  body  of  a fox  squirrel  lying  in  the 
snow  as  if  it  were  sleeping,  its  beautiful 
banner  tail  still  fluffy  and  waving  in  the 
frigid  breeze. 

Deer  were  scraping  snow  from  the  roots 
of  Hercules’  club  trees  and  eating  both  the 
root  and  trunk  bark.  Often  I watched  them 
walking  carefully  through  the  woods,  occa- 
sionally breaking  through  the  crust,  and 


moving  like  decrepit,  timid  old  men.  Por- 
cupines were  girdling  wild  grapevines,  and 
a starving  opossum  appeared  at  the  base  of 
the  bird  feeder,  its  nose  moving  back  and 
forth  in  search  of  food.  One  evening,  near 
dinner,  we  heard  a rattling  on  the  hack 
porch,  and  there  was  the  opossum,  siphon- 
ing up  the  remains  of  the  birdseed. 

As  we  moved  into  the  last  week  of 
March,  the  thermometer  finally  rose  above 
freezing  and  slowly 
the  snow  pack 
began  to  re- 
cede. Once  again 
I heard  geese, 
killdeer  and  ring- 
hilled  gulls. 

On  March  26  a robin  sang 
for  the  first  time.  Geese  and  swans 
streamed  northward  by  the  hun- 
dreds. From  the  back  porch  1 
watched  10  migrating  song  spar- 
rows stop  to  eat  some  birdseed 
before  flying  on. 

By  mid-afternoon  it  was  so  warm  that  I 
sat  on  the  veranda  to  bask  in  the  sun. 
Suddenly  I spotted  a yellow-breasted  bird 
hawking  insects  from  the  tree  branches 
beside  the  driveway.  After  a look  through 
my  binoculars,  I was  certain  I had  a warbler 
in  sight.  I snowshoed  down  for  a closer  look 
and,  standing  directly  beneath  it,  I ticked 
off  all  the  Peterson  field  guide  identifying 
characteristics  — bright  yellow  breast,  faint 
streaking  on  its  sides,  white  underparts,  a 
greenish  hack  and  white  wing  bars. 

It  was  a pine  warbler.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I was  warbler-watching  on  snow- 
shoes.  Relatively  tame,  the  warbler  moved 
methodically  from  tree  to  tree  and  even  to 
the  veranda  eaves  in  search  of  insects. 

Within  minutes,  it  was  joined  by  the 
first  eastern  phoebe  of  the  year.  It  landed 
on  the  barn  roof,  then  the  guesthouse  roof, 
and  then  returned  to  the  barn  eaves.  Ap- 
parently, despite  the  13 'A  inches  of  snow, 
there  were  enough  flying  insects  to  keep 
both  the  pine  warbler  and  phoebe  filled. 

At  last  I was  confident  that  spring  would 
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eventually  arrive,  but  it  took  several  more 
days  of  thawing  and  heavy  rains  before  we 
made  the  final  breakthrough. 

We  awoke  on  the  29th  of  March  to  fog 
and  mist  and  red-winged  blackbirds  sing- 
ing in  the  treetops.  The  phoebe,  too,  tuned 
his  rusty  pipes  and  started  his  monotonous 
“fee-bee”  song.  Robins’  songs  graced  the 
morning,  along  with  those  of  cardinals, 
titmice,  juncos  and  song  sparrows  — all 
offering  songs  of  praise  to  the  dismal  day. 
But  it  was  spring  and  they  were  not  dis- 
mayed. 

The  snow  cover  was  down  to  8 [/4  inches, 
and  bare  spots  had  appeared  everywhere. 
Bruce  and  David  made  the  big  break  down 
the  road  with  our  car,  pushing  through  the 
still-packed  drifts.  They  finally  made  it 


through,  but  not  without  some  heart-stop- 
ping driving  and  shoveling. 

On  the  last  day  of  March  I shed  my 
snowshoes,  and  my  feet  felt  strangely  light. 
Most  of  First  Field  was  clear  and  the  ground 
oozed,  seeped,  bubbled  and  surged  with 
water.  The  first  mourning  dove  appeared  in 
the  yard;  phoebes  called  everywhere.  Two 
turkey  vultures  floated  along  the  ridgetop 
and  were  joined  by  a red-tailed  hawk. 

I spotted  a woodchuck  cleaning  out  its 
burrow  on  First  Field.  A bluebird  sang  in 
the  backyard,  and  an  American  kestrel 
landed  on  the  old  kestrel-nesting  power 
pole.  Best  of  all,  though,  was  the  clump  of 
bright  yellow  coltsfoot  I found  blooming 
along  the  driveway  median  strip. 

At  last  the  endless  winter  was  over. 


Fun  Games 

Where  Did  They  Go? 

By  Connie  Mertz 

From  the  list  of  birds  below,  circle  those  that  migrate  outside  of  North  America. 

Then  copy  the  underlined  letter  of  each  correct  answer  in  the  space  below. 

Least  Flycatcher 

Rough-Winged  Swallow 

Great  Horned  Owl 

Oven  bird 

Chimney  Swift 

indigo  Bunting 

Eastern  Wood  Pewee 

American  Redstart 

Black-Capped  Chickadee 

Nighthawk 

lanager,  Scarlet 

Purple  Martin 

White-Breasted  Nuthatch 

Oriole,  Northern 

Unscramble  the  letters  to  find  the  term  used  for  birds  that  migrate  to  the 

West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America. 

migrants 

answers  on  p.  64 
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AT  BUCK-A-RAMA,  three-dimensional  targets  emerge  from  behind  foliage,  and  then  one 
of  six  shooters  on  line  is  called  to  take  a shot.  Targets  are  controlled  electronically,  and 
distances  range  from  18  to  40  yards. 


The  Challenge  Man 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


WrHEN  3-D  targets  opened  a new  vista 
to  archers  across  the  country,  and 
even  lead  to  the  formation  of  two  national 
archery  organizations,  Ed  Eveland  wasn’t 
overly  impressed.  He  just  moved  aside  some 
of  the  homemade  three-dimensional  tar- 
gets he  had  been  using  for  years  at 
Bowhunters’  World,  replaced  them  with 
the  new  commercial  targets,  and  went  about 
his  business. 

As  many  archers  know,  archery  is  Ed- 
ward W.  Eveland’s  business.  As  might  be 
imagined,  it’s  also  his  pleasure.  An  avid 
hunter,  Ed  dropped  a big  10-point  on  the 
second  day  of  last  year’s  archery  season.  He 
is  having  a mount  made  of  the  trophy.  It 
will  include  the  entire  front  half  of  the  deer 
and  be  posed  at  a scrape.  It  will  be  an 
attractive  conversation  piece  for  his  large 
indoor  archery  facility  at  Asbury. 


His  favorite  target,  which  harks  back  to 
the  days  of  his  homemade  3-D  animals,  is  a 
full-size  African  elephant  — perhaps  the 
largest  archery  target  anywhere.  It  has  been 
relegated  to  a place  of  honor  where  patrons 
enter  the  expansive  property. 

In  Columbia  County,  almost  any  com- 
munity over  10  houses  gets  on  the  map. 
Asbury  didn’t  make  it,  but  ask  almost  any 
archer  where  it  is  and  you’ll  be  directed  to 
a hamlet  consisting  of  one  church,  a hand- 
ful of  dwellings  and  Bowhunters’  World. 
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Signs  Eveland  carved  himself  point  the 
way  from  the  town’s  main  intersection. 

Nine  years  ago,  Ed  made  signs  as  a 
business  and  he  traveled  over  much  of  the 
country.  But  then  he  was  bitten  by  the 
archery  bug. 

He  set  up  field  courses  on  the  former 
family  farm  that  he  now  owns.  From  simple 
backyard  targets,  the  venture  now  includes 
a sampling  of  the  latest  in  archery  course 
offerings,  including  a novel  outside  ani- 
mated shooting  course  dubbed  Buck-A- 
Rama,  a regular  four-target  3-D  field  course, 
a video  range  and  a dozen  20-yard  indoor 
shooting  lanes. 

When  Eveland  started,  his  store  was  a 
specialized  trailer  that  he  also  hauled  to 
fairs  and  other  events  likely  to  attract  ar- 
chers: Today,  Bowhunters’  World  includes 
a 3,300-square-foot  building.  The  trailer 
still  makes  its  rounds  in  season. 

Eveland’s  operation  also  features  a retail 
outlet  and  an  equipment  repair  shop.  His 


success  is  evidenced  by  his  being  invited  to 
the  new  Bear-Jennings  Archery  Camp  for 
top  bow  dealers  last  November.  His  wife, 
Norma,  manages  the  store  and  has  become 
quite  knowledgeable  about  archery. 

Columbia  County,  ranks  51st  in  size 
among  the  state’s  67  counties  and  has  a 
population  of  about  6 1 ,000.  There  are  some 
20  archery  outlets  within  easy  driving  dis- 
tance of  Asbury.  That’s  competition. 

Innovative  Man 

But  Ed  Eveland  is  an  innovative  man. 
He  had  one  of  the  first  3-D  archery  ranges 
in  the  country.  It  was  later  expanded  to  40 
targets  for  international  competition. 
Eveland  picked  up  the  idea  of  lifelike  tar- 
gets from  those  used  at  the  famous  Forksvi  1 le 
Bowhunters’  Festival.  Utilizing  expertise 
gained  in  the  sign  carving  business,  his 
homemade  animal  targets  did  much  to 
popularize  the  Asbury  location.  He  even 
included  a motorized  running  deer  target 
similar  to  the  one  at 
Forksville. 

When  McKenzie  and 
other  manufacturers  be- 
gan mass-producing  3-D 
animal  targets,  Ed  took 
the  commercial  route  to 
meet  International  Bow- 
hunting  Organization 
and  Archery  Shooter’s 
Association  require- 
ments. His  indoor  and 
field  course  setups  also 


FROM  CONTROL  tower 
behind  the  shooting  line, 
Eveland,  above,  controls 
the  targets  and  tells  each 
archer  when  it's  his  turn 
to  shoot.  When  his  turn 
is  announced,  the  shoot- 
er must  locate  the  ex- 
posed target  and  take  his 
shot  before  the  target 
disappears.  After  six 
shots,  archers  rotate 
positions  on  the  line. 
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meet  all  amateur  tournament  specifica- 
tions. 

Several  years  ago,  he  was  invited  to  Split 
Rock  in  the  Pocono  region  to  set  up  an 
original  3 -D  course.  He  arranged  six  hand' 
operated  targets  so  that  each  was  hidden 
from  view  until  a shot  was  called  for.  The 
setup  was  so  popular  that  it  encouraged 
him  to  build  another  one  at  his  facility,  and 
he  named  the  course  Buck-A-Rama. 

New  Range 

The  new  range  is  electrically  operated. 
Each  of  the  12  3-D  targets  has  its  own 
station,  and  it  can  be  moved  at  the  touch  of 
a button  from  where  it  is  hidden  behind 
evergreen  foliage.  An  individual  electric 
motor,  well-protected  from  arrows,  moves 
each  target  on  a platform  to  and  from 
concealment. 

Targets  range  from  18  to  40  yards,  and 
archers  have  five  to  1 0 seconds  to  get  off  a 
shot.  Hits  score  10,  eight  and  five  points. 
Failure  to  shoot  in  the  required  time  regis- 
ters a zero  for  that  target.  Each  archer 


shoots  at  three  targets  before  arrows  are 
withdrawn;  six  arrows  are  released  from 
each  station.  A Buck-A-Rama  round  is  36 
arrows,  and  360  is  a perfect  score. 

An  operator  in  a wooden  tower  behind 
the  shooting  line  calls  up  targets  for  the 
shooter.  As  each  archer’s  turn  is  announced 
over  a loudspeaker,  the  bowman  must  search 
out  and  shoot  at  the  target  revealed.  All 
contestants  shoot  all  targets,  hut  their  or- 
der is  presented  at  random  to  prevent  shoot- 
ers from  anticipating  the  next  shot. 

Targets  include  deer,  elk,  bear,  turkeys 
pigs  and  antelope.  Night  shooting  is  made 
possible  by  floodlights  that  illuminate  the 
entire  area.  The  running  deer  is  located  j ust 
to  the  rear  of  this  area,  and  this  will  become 
the  13th  target  for  Buck-A-Rama. 

V ideo  targets  from  Archery  V isions  Inc. 
provide  a different  approach  than  those  I 
described  in  my  January  column  on  video 
archery  courses.  Equipment  comes  from 
Nickolas  Giannetti,  R.R.  1,  Pleasant 
Mount,  PA  18453,  and  the  video  is  pro- 
duced by  Stony  Wolf  Productions  in  Mon- 
tana. 

Big  game  targets  are  projected  on 
what  appears,  at  the  typical  20-yard 
distance,  to  be  a white  sheet  of  card- 
board. However,  each  sheet  is  a 
“screen”  featuring  a set  of  red  scoring 
lines  invisible  to  archers  on  the  line. 
The  screen  is  matched  to  a set  of 
targets  to  be  projected  on  it. 

The  video  plays  until  a green  spot 
appears  at  the  upper  left  corner  of  the 
screen.  At  that  point  the  video  is 
frozen,  and  all  six  archers  on  the  line 
shoot  simultaneously.  Each  video- 
tape presents  30  targets,  broken  up 
into  segments  of  five. 

After  each  segment,  lights  are 
turned  on  so  archers  can  score  the 
five  arrows.  At  first  glance  it  appears 

ELK,  BEAR,  turkey  and  other  targets 
like  the  deer  here  are  controlled 
electronically  and  stand  on  platforms 
that  move  along  well-protected  rails. 
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the  white  cardboard  is  a pincushion 
of  arrows,  but  closer  inspection  re- 
veals them  clustered  around  the  red 
scoring  rings. 

Scoring  lines  are  adapted  to  the 
seeming  distance  of  the  video  target: 
“closer”  targets  have  larger  scoring 
areas  than  the  ones  that  simulate  the 
difficulty  of  accurately  placing  an 
arrow  at  longer  distances. 

Shafts  must  be  numbered  in  such 
a way  that  archers  can  identify  their 
arrows.  Arrows  must  also  be  keyed  to 
the  targets  at  which  they  were  fired. 

Most  shooters  paint  or  otherwise 
mark  one  to  five  horizontal  black 
stripes  near  the  fletching. 

A perfect  score  on  the  system  is 
300;  the  best  recorded  at  this  writing 
was  a 261  by  Larry  Neely  of  Light 
Street. 

Eveland’s  first  two  tapes  include 
one  of  all  deer  and  another  of  various 
North  American  big  game  species. 

New  tapes  become  available  season- 
ally. If  desired,  they  can  portray  nov- 
elty targets  such  as  rising  balloons 
and  the  like. 

Matching  cardboard  screens,  with 
scoring  rings  for  each  series,  can  be 
purchased  separately.  Life  of  the 
screens  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  hits  in  the  scoring  areas.  When  it 
becomes  difficult  to  score  arrows,  a 
new  screen  is  needed,  but  since  the  images 
produced  by  the  video  don’t  provide  for 
pinpoint  aiming,  the  screens  have  a pro- 
longed life. 

As  with  all  video  archery  target  games, 
what  constitutes  a good  hit  is  a judgment 
call  made  by  whoever  sets  up  the  scoring 
mechanism.  A 10  score  is  usually  a hit  in 
the  immediate  heart  area.  What  the  inven- 
tor considers  a lesser  hit,  in  surrounding 
tissue,  usually  rates  an  eight.  And  a five  is 
scored  for  something  less  than  that. 

Knowledgeable  archers  sometimes  dis- 
agree with  the  scoring;  they  know  a double 
lung  shot  often  kills  more  quickly  than  a 


A GREEN  spot  at  upper  left  corner  of  screen, 
above,  alerts  shooters  that  target  will  soon 
be  in  position  for  a shot.  Numbered 
individual  arrows  allow  shooters  to  keep 
track  of  their  shots.  Fine  red  lines  on  screen 
show  scoring  zone  where  the  target  was 
when  the  shot  was  taken. 


heart  shot,  but  in  some  shooting  games  it 
may  receive  a lower  score. 

Although  there  is  considerable  activity 
in  between  scheduled  shoots  at  Bowhunters’ 
World,  organized  leagues  account  for  the 
bulk  of  shooting  year  around. 

Central  to  all  of  this,  of  course,  is  Ed 
Eveland,  hard  working  archery  entrepre- 
neur, bowhunter  and  expert  archer.  His 
skills  in  carpentry  and  electrical  installa- 
tions have  been  invaluable. 

Although  all  segments  of  bow  shooting 
appear  to  be  covered  at  Bowhunters’  World, 
I wouldn’t  he  surprised  if  Ed  comes  up  with 
a new  way  to  challenge  archers. 
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Shooting  Aids: 
Made  in  PA 


By  Don  Lewis 


i i T F A PERSON  can  buy  a powder 
1.  measure  off  the  shelf  for  less  than 
a hundred  bucks,”  I asked  Neil  Jones, 
of  Custom  Products,  “what  makes 
your  custom  Micro  measure  worth 
more  than  twice  that?” 

“Repeatability,”  he  answered. 

“The  Micro  measure  is  extremely 
consistent  even  with  extruded  pow- 
ders, Although  I suggest  checking 
the  first  charge  on  a high  quality 
scale,  there  is  little  need  for  a scale 
after  that  because  my  measure  will 
consistently  throw  charges  within 
plus  or  minus  one-tenth  grain.” 

Neil  also  guarantees  the  measur- 
ing drum  to  repeat  itself  from  one 
predetermined  setting  to  another. 

This  allows  a handloader  to  switch 
from  one  load  to  another  without 
having  to  recheck  charges  on  a pow- 
der scale. 

I asked  him  if  the  powder  hopper 
had  to  be  full  to  ensure  accurate 
charges,  like  with  some  powder  mea- 
sures. He  said  his  didn’t  have  to  be, 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  his  Micro 
measure  is  made  of  100  percent  ma- 
chined tool  steel. 

“There  are  no  rough  casting  sur- 
faces; there’s  always  a smooth  pow- 
der flow  through  the  measure,”  Neil 
told  me.  “Furthermore,  the  cutting  edges  in 
the  body  of  the  measure  have  been  de- 
signed to  cut  through  even  the  most  diffi- 
cult powders  with  ease. 

“The  bottle  adaptor/baffle  assembly  pro- 
vides the  most  practical  and  efficient  pow- 
der reservoir.  The  baffle  assures  a constant 
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A POWDER  measure  guaranteed  to  throw  charges  within  a tenth  of  a grain,  opposite  page, 
and  a precise  target  measuring  tool,  above,  are  just  two  products  offered  by  Custom 
Products  for  the  serious  marksman. 


volume  ot  powder  on  the  measuring  drum 
at  all  times.” 

Custom  Products  (R.D.  1,  Box  483 A, 
Saegertown,  16433)  also  offers  a target 
measuring  tool.  I’d  been  measuring  groups 
with  a caliper  for  years,  and  I asked  Neil 
what  advantages  this  device  offers. 

Neil  laughed  and  said:  “If  you  reload  and 
shoot  for  accuracy,  why  not  measure  your 
groups  the  way  benchrest  shooters  do  ? W ith 
my  target  measuring  tool,  a shooter  can 
measure  his  groups  within  a few  thou- 
sandths  of  an  inch.” 

The  tool  consists  of  a holding 
device  that  is  attached  to  the  fixed 
jaw  of  the  caliper  (which  must  be 
purchased  separately).  A plexiglass 
plate  with  scribed  centerline  and 
reticles  for  .22,  6mm,  .257  and  .30 
caliber  is  attached  to  the  moving  jaw 
of  the  caliper.  The  tool  is  also  avail- 
able with  a magnifier,  at  additional 
cost.  This  is  not  a simple  device,  nor 
is  it  inexpensive,  but  it  brings  a new 
dimension  to  the  shooting  bench. 

THE  BALD  EAGLE  Standard  Windage 
Rest  is  designed  to  appeal  to 
competitive  shooters,  but  varmint 
hunters  and  other  dedicated  riflemen 
are  finding  this  rest  useful,  too. 


“A  good  group  begins  with  a good  rest,” 
says  Bill  Gebhardt,  owner  ot  Bald  Eagle 
Precision  Machine  Co.  (101  Allison  St., 
Lock  Haven,  17745).  “The  Bald  Eagle  Front 
Rest  is  a double  rise  system  with  the  pri- 
mary rise  controlled  by  a rack  and  pinion. 
This  gear  system  is  incorporated  into  the 
center  of  the  base  casting.  The  secondary 
rise  is  controlled  by  a mariner  wheel.  The 
Bald  Eagle  Front  Rest  will  go  higher  or 
lower  than  other  rests  on  the  market.” 
The  Standard  W indage  Rest  that  I tested 
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is  cast  aluminum  and  weighs  less  than  eight 
pounds  with  bag.  It  has  an  adj  ustment  knob 
for  lateral  movement  that  feels  as  precise  as 
a micrometer. 

“Without  a windage  adjustment  on  the 
front  rest,  the  only  way  to  move  the 
crosswire  left  or  right  is  to  move  the  rear 
bag,”  Bill  explained,  “and  that’s  not  the 
way  it  should  be  done.” 

Bill  told  me  most  shooters  don’t  give  the 
rear  bag  much  consideration,  hut  he  says 
it’s  as  important  as  the  front  rest.  His  new 
model  has  a flat  between  the  ears  for  the 
buttstock  to  ride  in. 

“Many  shooters  don’t  realize  that  a lot  of 
flyers  occur  because  of  a misaligned  rear 
bag  — when  the  rifle  stock  and  the  groove 
in  the  rear  hag  are  not  running  parallel  with 


each  other,”  Bill  told  me.  “This  gives  the 
gun  a different  angle  of  recoil  over  the  ears 
from  shot  to  shot.  The  rear  of  the  rifle  will 
not  track  the  same  and  neither  will  the 
front.” 

Bill  explained  that  the  new  windage  rest 
and  rear  hag  setup  practically  eliminated 
flyers.  Bill  shoots  in  a lot  of  International 
Benchrest  Shooters  (IBS)  competitions, 
and  last  year  he  was  second  in  the  na- 
tion — a half-point  off  first  place.  He  claims 
the  new  windage  front  rest  and  redesigned 
rear  bag  are  giving  him  consistency  he 
didn’t  have  before. 

Ken  Markle  ofK&M  Services  (P.O.  Box 
363,  Emigsville,  17318)  was  pretty  ada- 
mant that  primer  seating  will  cause  the  best 
of  rifles  to  be  inconsistent  if  it  isn’t  done 
properly.  The  company  makes  a variety  of 
precision  reloading  tools  for  competitive 
shooters,  and  Markle  also  believes  varmint 
hunters  can  improve  their  field  shooting 
skills  by  using  top  of  the  line  reloading 
equipment. 

The  K&M  Deluxe  Primer/Gauge  em- 
ploys a dial  indicator  that  takes  all  the 
guesswork  out  of  primer  seating.  At  first 
glance  primer  seating  seems  a fairly  simple 
process  — just  squeeze  the  primer  into  the 
primer  pocket  until  it  hits  bottom. 

As  most  experienced  handloaders  know, 
not  all  primer  pockets  have  the  same  di- 
mensions, even  in  the  same  batch  of  emp- 
ties, and  not  all  primers  are  the  same  height, 
either. 

Cases  can  be  reamed  to  uniformity,  but 
nothing  can  be  done  to  change  the  height 


JUDY  BESHORE,  above,  who 
began  her  career  by  engraving 
on  glass,  has  since  combined 
her  artistic  skills  with  her  love 
of  hunting.  She  now  specializes 
in  engraving  custom  designs 
on  gun  stocks,  right. 
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of  the  primer,  and  there  can  be  as  much  as 
.010-inch  height  difference  from  primer  to 
primer  — even  among  those  made  for  de- 
manding benchrest  shooters. 

Priming  By  Feel 

V eteran  benchrest  shooters  use  the  “feel” 
method  for  primer  seating,  but  most  of  us 
don’t  have  that  precise  touch.  K&M’s  De- 
luxe gauge  measures  the  depth  of  the  primer 
pocket  while  the  primer  is  in  the  tool’s  shell 
holder.  Heavy  spring  pressure  presses  the 
shell  against  the  lip  of  the  shell  holder.  At 
the  same  time,  it  measures  the  height  of  the 
primer  to  he  used  in  that  case.  The  end 
result  is  absolute  consistency,  which  is  the 
secret  to  primer  seating. 

Judy  Beshore  of  Pheasant  Hill  Custom 
Engraving  (1090  Highland  Drive,  Mech- 
anicsburg,  17055)  is  not  only  a master 
engraver  hut  an  avid  deer  hunter,  too.  She 
began  engraving  on  glass  in  1983  and 
switched  to  wood  in  1987.  She  specializes 
in  engraving  custom  designs  on  gun  stocks, 
although  she  engraves  knife  handles  as 
well. 

Judy  teaches  engraving  from  a well- 
equipped  shop  in  her  home.  She  told  me 
many  people  have  the  potential  to  do  nice 
work  once  they  have  been  properly  in- 
structed. Doing  relief  work  in  wood  does 
require  a good  bit  of  skill,  which  makes  it 
almost  mandatory  to  learn  the  basics  from 
a well-trained  instructor. 

Judy  demonstrated  an  air-powered  cut- 
ter that  spins  at  400,000  rpm.  She  engraves 
through  mylar,  but  there’s  no  room  for 
error.  To  get  sharpness  of  detail  and  a 
natural  look  in  each  design  require  pa- 
tience and  skill.  J udy  offers  a wide  variety  of 
designs,  but,  in  a sense,  they  are  all  com- 
plex. Even  a relatively  simple  design  can 
take  several  hours  to  produce. 

Since  she  is  from  a creative  family  and 
likes  to  hunt,  she  intends  to  stick  with  gun 
stock  engraving. 

“I  like  guns,  and  I like  my  engraving  to 
not  only  please  the  owner  but  enhance  the 
stock’s  appearance,”  Judy  said.  After  check- 


WHILE  MANY  veteran  benchrest  shooters 
use  the  "feel"  method  for  primer  seating, 
most  of  us  don't  have  that  precise  touch. 
K&M'S  Deluxe  Primer  Seater,  with  dial 
indicator,  takes  all  the  guesswork  out  of 
primer  seating. 

ing  several  finished  stocks  she’d  done,  I 
could  appreciate  how  her  artistic  talents 
did  just  that. 

Varmint  shooters  will  be  happy  to  learn 
that  Peightal’s  Shooting  Stool  (Jim 
Peightal,  Rear  House  6,  8th  St.,  Ernest, 
15739)  will  be  available  early  this  year. 
This  is  a compact  fold  ing  shooting  rest  w ith 
seat  that  weighs  around  8l/i  pounds.  It  can 
be  set  up  in  seconds.  The  seat  slides  hack 
and  forth,  and  the  shooting  arm  can  be 
rasied  and  lowered  and  also  turned  in  a 
360-degree  arc. 
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An  Indiana  court  ruled  last  November 
that  hunting  was  the  only  way  to  control 
the  deer  population  on  one  state  park.  In 
the  ruling  that  allowed  a one-day 
shotgun  hunt,  the  court  sided  with  the 
state’s  natural  resources  commission.  The 
Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of  America 
reports  the  court  ruling  was  in  answer  to 
an  injunction  against  the  hunt  filed  by 
an  animal  rights  group. 

Sen.  Bob  Dole,  U.S.  Senate  minority 
leader,  said  he  plans  to  propose 
legislation  to  provide  $30  million  in 
federal  funds  over  two  years  for  state 
and  city  gun  buy-back  programs. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  begun 
charging  a one-time  $10  fee  for  Golden 
Age  passports.  The  passport  allows 
people  over  the  age  of  62  to  get  into 
federal  recreation  areas  for  free,  and  it 
gives  half-price  discounts  on  some  usage 
fees.  Also  on  the  federal  front,  the  toll- 
free  reservation  number  for  National 
Forest  campgrounds  has  been  changed  to 
(800)  879-4496. 

Delaware  expanded  its  seventh 
annual  beach  clean-up  to  include  tidal 
marshes  and  wildlife  areas.  The  result: 
more  than  2,600  volunteers  picked  up 
almost  15  tons  of  trash.  The  garbage 
included  a refrigerator,  a washing 
machine  and  a kitchen  sink. 


More  farmers  are  adopting  con- 
servation tillage  practices,  according  to 
the  National  Association  of  Con- 
servation Districts.  An  NACD  survey  of 
3,000  U.S.  counties  showed  conservation 
tillage  has  increased  to  35  percent  of 
total  acreage  planted;  39  percent  was 
clean-tilled  or  plowed.  Conservation 
tillage  offers  improved  soil  and  water 
quality,  and  reduced  erosion  and  air 
pollution. 

A survey  of  Wyoming  residents  found 
they  were  supportive  of  bear  hunting  in 
general  but  had  differing  opinions  on 
methods  and  seasons.  A majority,  65 
percent,  was  opposed  to  baiting  as  a 
hunting  method,  while  only  16  percent 
approved  of  the  practice.  Only  a third  of 
those  surveyed  believed  spring  bear 
hunting  should  be  allowed;  44  percent 
opposed  the  season. 

Argentina  has  developed  its  first 
conservation  print  and  stamp  program, 
which  is  patterned  after  our  federal  duck 
stamp  program.  The  art  features  a pair  of 
torrent  ducks  in  their  unique  habitat  — 
the  rocky  banks  of  torrents  and  waterfalls 
of  the  Andean  river  system.  Flunters, 
anglers  and  park  visitors  will  be  required 
to  purchase  the  stamp. 

Pesticides  in  a large  Florida  lake 
appear  to  be  linked  to  sexual  deformities 
in  alligators.  Lake  Apopka  near 
Orlando  used  to  have  a plentiful 
alligator  population,  but  it  has  declined 
since  1980  when  a Kelthane  spill 
reached  the  lake.  The  chemical,  which 
contains  DDT,  causes  hormonal 
imbalances  that  result  in  reproductive 
problems. 


Answers:  1 st  column  - L,  C,  E and  T; 
2nd  column  - R,  O,  I,  A,  N,  P and  O. 
Unscrambled,  the  letters  spell 
"neotropical." 
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Books 


The  Shooter's  Corner  by  Don  Lewis  is 
a 449-page  hardcover  detailing  nearly 
every  facet  of  the  shooting  sports. 

Price:  $15 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 
state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price:  $10 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
114-page  hardcover  by  fames 
and  Lillian  Wakeley,  details 
birds  most  commonly  found 
here,  plus  information  on 
their  biology  and  behavior. 

Price:  $10 
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Mammals  of  Pennsylva- 
nia by  f.  Kenneth  Doutt 
et  al  profdes  the  state's 
mammals  — from  voles 
and  shrews  to  bear  and 
deer  — along  with  their 
roles  in  state  history. 
Price:  $8 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a compila- 
tion of  Game  News  columns 

written  and  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and  naturalist,  the 

ITT  nr»T^B 

late  Ned  Smith. 
Price:  $5 

Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 

is  a collection  of  nearly  200 

recipes  for  popular,  and  not  so 

popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4 

All  prices  include  handling  and  postage.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 
Make  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Be  sure  to 
ask  for  a complete  list  of  the  agency's  paid  and  free  publications. 
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Outdoor  Recreation  Maps 

PENNS')  LVANIA  FEATURES  a lot  of  places  to  hunt,  trap,  hike,  watch 
birds,  shoot  photos  or  just  enjoy  the  outdoors.  To  help  you  find  your  way 
around,  the  Game  Commission  offers  an  Outdoor  Recreation  Map  for  each  of 
its  six  field  regions:  Northwest,  Southwest,  Northcentral,  Southcentral, 
Northeast  and  Southeast. 

The  multi-color  maps,  made  of  tear-resistant  and  water-repellent  mate- 
rial, highlight  state  game  lands,  state  forests  and  parks,  and  properties  en- 
rolled in  the  agency’s  public  access  programs.  Of  course,  a map  wouldn’t  be 
much  good  without  roads,  towns  and  waterways  — the  24x36-inch  maps 
show  those  and  also  give  the  lay  of  the  land  in  100-foot  contour  lines. 

Each  map,  which  must  be  ordered  by  region,  costs  $4,  delivered  (state 
residents  add  6%  sales  tax).  When  ordering,  ask  for  a map  order  form,  which 
will  help  you  discover  other  maps  the  Commission  has  available. 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 

Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
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I 994  Winter  Birds 


I 986  Kestrel 


The  Game  Commission  has  been  selling  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  collectible  patches  since  1982,  generating  thousands  of  dollars 
for  wildlife  projects.  Now,  12  years  later,  only  three  issues  remain. 


ACT  QUICKLY  to  get  these  last  three  editions;  at  only  $3  per 
patch  (plus  6%  sales  tax)  they’re  not  going  to  be  around  for  long. 
Order  from  PA  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797. 
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Editorial 

Lines  in  the  Sand 

THERE’S  A THREAT  to  our  environment  more  deadly  than  acid  ram,  the 

thinning  ozone  layer,  or  even  vanishing  habitat.  The  split  between  factions  of 
people  who  care  about  the  health  of  our  planet,  from  different  perspectives,  is  too 
often  seen  as  a chasm  that  can’t  be  bridged.  The  resulting  lack  of  communication  and 
cooperation  produces  roadblocks  to  accomplishing  tasks  such  as  saving  wildlife 
species,  preserving  wild  spaces  and  stopping  pollution. 

The  protection  of  our  environment  is  increasingly  a partisan  issue,  one  taken  up  by 
myriad  groups.  It  seems  many  of  us  who  hunt,  trap  and  fish  — and  are  considered 
“conservatives”  by  most  people  — are  quickly  suspicious  of  ideas  or  initiatives  marked 
“environmental.”  Why?  Because  many  in  the  sporting  community  equate  environ- 
mentalism  with  liberalism.  Recent  controversies  such  as  spotted  owls  versus  old 
growth  forest  become,  simplistically  and  wrongly,  animals  versus  jobs.  And  yes,  some 
environmental  groups  support  the  other  side  of  the  wildlife  management  coin;  they 
don’t  believe  hunting  and  trapping  have  a rightful  place  in  nature  as  we  know  it 
today.  They  oppose  our  way  of  life  on  the  basis  of  emotion  while  we  support  it 
through  science. 

One  of  our  problems  is  we  hang  our  hats  on  science  to  defend  hunting  and 
trapping  but  ignore  it  on  other  issues.  Some  outdoorspeople  still  refuse  to  believe 
threats  such  as  acid  rain  and  ozone  depletion  exist  — despite  scientific  evidence  to 
the  contrary. 

We  cannot  maintain  that  our  traditional  wildlife  management  techniques  are 
based  on  scientific  evidence,  and  then  dismiss  science  when  it  doesn’t  jibe  with  what 
we  believe  to  be  true.  Acid  rain  is  for  real.  The  anthracnose  that’s  killing  our  flower- 
ing dogwoods  and  the  woolly  adelgid  destroying  our  hemlock  stands  are  proof  of  that. 
If  it  weren’t  for  acid  rain,  experts  say,  trees  would  likely  be  able  to  stave  off  the 
harmful  effects  of  blights  and  pests  such  as  these.  And  there’s  no  question  that  we  re 
losing  our  ozone  layer  — it’s  a measurable  fact.  The  degradation  of  this  protective 
level  of  our  atmosphere  is  beginning  to  bring  disaster  to  some  wildlife,  such  as  the 
decline  of  amphibian  species  mentioned  in  this  month’s  “In  the  Wind,”  and  cause 
increasing  incidence  of  cataracts  and  deadly  skin  cancers  in  humans. 

The  environmental  community  is  as  diverse  as  society  at  large.  It  includes  hunters, 
anglers,  birders,  preservationists  and  a number  of  far-flung  groups.  Some  of  these 
organizations  count  among  their  members  those  who  have  close  ties  to  the  natural 
world,  and  some  are  made  up  of  people  who  act  out  of  a general  “concern”  for  animals 
but  who  understand  little  about  how  nature  actually  works. 

We’re  continually  calling  on  hunters  and  trappers  to  unite  to  save  our  sports.  Is  it 
asking  too  much  to  call  for  cooperation  between  us  and  other  members  of  the 
environmental  community?  After  all,  many  of  our  goals  are  the  same.  It  s time  to  put 
aside  our  differences  and  work  together  in  the  areas  in  which  we  agree  — fighting 
pollution,  saving  habitat  and  battling  litterbugs  to  name  just  a few. 

April  brings  us  Earth  Day,  as  it  has  for  more  than  20  years.  Perhaps  it’s  time  to 
open  our  eyes  and  our  minds  to  some  issues  that  concern  us  all,  and  time  to  realize 
that  what  separates  us  from  others  who  care  about  nature  isn  t so  much  a chasm  as  a 
line  in  the  sand.  — J.  Scott  Rupp 


Letters 


Editor: 

I enjoyed  the  article 
about  meteors  in  the 
February  issue.  I have 
been  a meteor  watcher  for 
a long  time.  What  many 
people  don’t  realize  is  that 
you  can  also  spot  satellites 
in  the  night  sky. 

I can  go  out  on  about 
any  clear  night  and  within 
15  minutes  find  a satellite. 
They  look  like  a slow 
moving  star.  Some  you 
can  watch  travel  all  the 
way  across  the  sky;  others 
you  can  see  for  just  a short 
distance. 

Try  it,  you’ll  see. 

M.  WOJTAROWICZ, 
Stoneboro 

Editor: 

Sportsmen  need  to  be 
aware  of  a new  threat  to 
hunting.  Landowner 
associations  are  being 
formed  in  which  members 
use  posting  and  access  as 
political  leverage  to 
undermine  what  they 
perceive  to  be  overly 
restrictive  state  and 
federal  land-use  regula- 
tions. 

B.E.  Slater, 
Fairview 

Editor: 

I think  spotlighting 
should  be  prohibited  from 
Sept.  1 through  all  the 
deer  seasons.  Nothing  is 
more  frustrating  than 
putting  time  into  scouting 
out  a buck  and  then  have 
everybody  in  the  county 
shining  lights  on  him  a 
week  before  the  season. 


Also,  I feel  it  would 
reduce  the  amount  of 
poaching. 

J.  Bergy, 
Green  lane 

Editor: 

Your  February  editorial 
was  right  on  the  button.  I 
am  a member  of  the  NRA, 
NRA/ILA  and  the  Second 
Amendment  Foundation. 
It’s  a disgrace  that  of  the 
more  than  70  million  gun 
owners,  only  3.3  million 
belong  to  the  NRA.  If  we 
lose  our  Second  Amend- 
ment rights,  the  people 
who  don’t  belong  to  any 
pro-gun  group  have  only 
to  look  in  a mirror  to  see 
where  the  fault  lies. 

M.  Smith, 
Ambridge 

Editor: 

Thanks  for  the 
“Naturalist’s  Eye.”  It  helps 
balance  the  magazine, 
which  I believe  is  too 
heavily  weighted  toward 
hunting.  I hope  you 
increasingly  take  us 
nonhunting  readers  into 
account. 

J.M.Flatley, 

Dauphin 

Editor: 

One  of  the  best  things 
to  happen  to  the  muzzle- 
loader  season  was  when 
we  were  required  to 
choose  between  the 


muzzleloader  stamp  and  a 
doe  permit.  This  elimi- 
nated those  hunters  whose 
first  choice  was  to  hunt 
with  a rifle,  and  only  used 
the  muzzleloader  as  a last 
attempt  to  get  a deer.  I 
strongly  favor  leaving  the 
muzzleloader  season  just 
the  way  it  is. 

J.R.  Steinhauer, 
Halifax 

Editor: 

Your  February  issue 
may  be  the  best  ever. 

“The  Accidental  Mink” 
reminded  me  of  when  1 
used  to  trap.  “A  Helping 
Hand”  and  “First  in  a 
Line”  were  tremendous.  I 
could  go  on,  but  I’m 
writing  to  say  that  I wish 
there  was  a way  members 
of  the  so-called  animal 
rights  groups  could  be 
shown  how  many  deer 
would  have  starved  to 
death  this  past  winter  if  it 
weren’t  for  hunting. 

G.  E.  DeLawter, 
Timonium,MD 

Editor: 

I can't  believe  you  no 
longer  have  the  centerfold 
photo  feature  of  hunters 
and  their  deer.  My  friends 
feel  the  same  way.  That 
was  always  what  I turned 
to  first  upon  receiving  my 
magazine. 

J.E.  Shaffer, 
Selinsgrove 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


A Guide's  Gobbler 


Bringing  up  a young  hunter  can  eat  up  a 
lot  of  hunting  time,  but  all  is  not  lost  for 
those  who  work  for  others. 

For  the  past  couple  of  seasons  I had  been  serving 

as  guide  and  gunbearer  for  my  son,  Bobby,  as  he  joined 
the  hunting  ranks.  And  during  that  time,  Bobby  bagged  a 
couple  of  fall  turkeys,  a spring  gobbler,  two  bucks  and  quite 
a few  squirrels  and  rabbits. 

Although  I didn’t  kill  anything  those  two  years,  I thor- 
oughly enjoyed  Bobby’s  success.  I was  even  amused  by  my 
wife’s  comment  when  the  Game  Commission  extended  the 
1 992  antlerless  deer  season  by  a day.  I had  failed  to  fill  any  tag 
and  Bobby  had  a bonus  tag.  So  when  the  season  was  extended 
to  include  a Saturday,  Donna  said:  “Pm  glad  they  extended 
the  season.  We  could  use  some  more  venison  around  here, 
and  Bobby  seems  to  be  the  only  one  I can  count  on.”  He  filled 
his  tag  with  a fat  doe;  I got  to  drag  it  in. 

As  the  1993  gobbler  season  approached,  Bobby  was  con- 
fident he  would  down  another 
tom.  We  had  located  only  a few 
gobblers  during  our  preseason 
scouting,  though,  and  a lot  of 
other  hunters  had  found  the  same  birds.  My  dad  and  I tried 
to  figure  out  which  of  the  gobblers  would  be  less  pressured. 

One  morning  before  Bobby  had  to  go  to  school  I managed 
to  call  a gobbler  to  within  1 0 yards.  But  I told  him  to  wait  until 
we  were  sure  it  had  a beard  — we  could  see  only  the  tom’s  red, 
white  and  blue  head  poking  up  over  a slight  embankment. 
Well,  the  bird  soon  turned  and  ducked  out  of  sight.  We  were 
sure  it  was  a gobbler  because  we  had  watched  him  gobble  from 
a tree  only  35  yards  away  at  first  light,  but  ethics  demanded 
that  Bobby  hold  his  fire.  Nonetheless,  I was  left  feeling  I had 
blown  his  best  chance  to  tag  a gobbler. 

We  didn  t give  up,  though,  and  one  Sunday  morning  in 
early  May  I located  a gobbler  in  a rugged,  rather  inaccessible 
area.  “It’s  a terrible  place  to  get  into,”  I said  to  Dad  and  Bobby. 
“Even  though  you  can  hear  the  bird  from  another  ridge,  it  will 
be  a long,  difficult  hike  over  rocks  to  get  to  him,  especially 
before  daybreak.  I’m  not  sure  we  can  get  to  him  at  all.” 

The  first  time  I had  a chance  to  hunt  that  bird,  Bobby 
couldn’t  go  along.  I was  up  before  4 a.m.  and  on  the  mountain 
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by  4: 1 5 . After  more  than  an  hour  of  huffing 
and  puffing,  I was  finally  over  the  steep 
knob.  While  exchanging  a sweat-soaked 
T -shirt  for  a dry  flannel  shirt,  a faint  gobble 
sounded  in  the  distance.  The  bird  gobbled 
two  more  times,  but  I couldn’t  pinpoint 
him. 

During  the  next  couple  hours,  I hiked 
up  and  down  several  rugged  ravines,  stop- 
ping to  catch  my  breath  and  call.  But  I just 
couldn’t  locate  the  tom.  Finally,  weary 
from  climbing  and  clambering  — and  from 
playing  basketball  in  an  “old  men’s  league” 
the  previous  evening  — I decided  to  ease 
my  way  back  to  the  lowland  basin  below 
me. 

I chose  to  descend  through  a steep, 
rocky  hollow,  even  though  going  down 
hill  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, rougher  on 
my  aging  legs  than 
climbing.  Regard- 
less, I made  it  to  the 
bottom  and  began 
to  slowly  walk  out 
along  an  old  moun- 
tain field  near  a re- 
cent timbering  op- 
eration. 1 headed  for 
a wooded  area  1 knew 
turkeys  used  on  occa- 
sion, and  I wanted  to 
check  it  out  before  call- 
ing it  a morning. 


I had  just  started  down  a small  ravine 
when  I heard  hen  yelping  to  my  left.  She 
was  immediately  answered  by  a lusty  gobble. 
I halted,  and  seconds  later  the  sequence 
was  repeated. 

It  sounded  like  a real  hen,  but  I sus- 
pected I was  actually  hearing  another 
hunter.  Not  wanting  to  mess  up  somebody 
else’s  setup  or  walk  into  a dangerous  situa- 
tion, I quickly  left  the  ravine  and  sat  down 
a couple  hundred  yards  away.  If  the  gobbler 
doesn’t  head  for  the  calling,  I thought, 
maybe  he’ll  come  this  way. 

From  my  new  position,  however,  I didn’t 
hear  any  more  calls.  Twenty  minutes  later, 
when  I became  even  more  certain  that 
the  yelps  had  been  made  by  a real  hen, 
I got  up  and  slowly  ap- 
proached the  ravine.  As  I 
entered,  the  tom  cut  loose 
with  a raucous  gobble.  He 
was  off  to  my  right,  so  I 
climbed  up  the  left  bank,  set 
up  under  a tree,  exchanged  my 
orange  hat  for  a camo  cap  and 
pulled  down  my  face  net.  After  a few 
moments,  I let  out  a series  of  six  or 
seven  yelps  on  a small  chatterbox. 
“Gobble-obble-obble ! ” 

He  was  no  more  than  80  yards 
away.  I hastily  surveyed  my  surround- 
ings and  realized  I could  see  no  more 
than  1 5 yards  because  of  all  the  low 
foliage.  I quickly  moved  to  a large 


Pressure-Cooker  Turkey 

I turkey  I bay  leaf 

flour,  salt  and  pepper  1/4  tsp.  thyme 
3 tbls.  fat  1/2  tsp.  marjoram 

I medium  onion,  minced  I tsp.  Worcestershire  sauce 
I 8-oz.  can  tomato  sauce 

Wash  turkey  and  cut  into  serving  pieces.  Dredge  turkey  in  seasoned  flour  and  brown  in  hot 
fat  in  pressure  cooker.  Add  onion,  tomato  sauce,  bay  leaf,  thyme,  marjoram  and 
Worcestershire  sauce.  Cover  and  allow  steam  to  replace  all  air.  Place  indicator  weight  and 
cook  20  to  25  minutes  at  cook  position.  Let  cool  down  to  open. 

Taken  from  Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook,  available  from  the  Commission  for  $4  plus 
tax.  Write  Game  Commission,  Dept  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171 10-9797. 
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cherry  tree  about  1 5 yards  back  and  to  my 
left  where  I could  watch  an  area  about  25  or 
30  yards  around.  Once  repositioned,  I again 
chattered  out  a series  of  yelps.  The  gobbler 
answered  again,  much  closer. 

Seconds  later  I glimpsed  him  storming 
down  the  other  side  of  the  bank.  He  looked 
huge.  As  he  climbed  my  side  he  gobbled 
again,  slightly  to  my  left.  1 got  my  1 2-gauge 
in  position  and  had  to  wait  only  a few 
moments  before  spying  him  through  some 
small  saplings. 

He  stepped  into  a open  spot  and  stopped 
no  more  than  20  yards  away.  As  the  tom 
dropped  out  of  a full  strut  and  craned  his 
neck,  looking,  1 eased  off  the  safety. 

I’ll  never  forget  watching  his  dark  eye 
searching  for  the  now-quiet  “hen,”  his  head 
glowing  in  the  warm  morning  sunshine,  his 
bronze  breast  feathers  glistening  and  the 
long,  thick  beard  dangling  from  his  chest. 
He  was  magnificent. 

I aimed  right  where  his  neck  joined  his 
body  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  gobbler 
dropped  at  the  shot.  1 sprang  to  my  feet  and 


hurried  to  prevent  any  miraculous  recov- 
ery, but  1 didn’t  need  to  worry;  the  load  of 
copper-plated  No.  4s  had  done  its  job. 

I continued  to  admire  the  gobbler  as  1 
tagged  him  and  prepared  to  tote  him  from 
the  woods.  He  proved  to  be  the  largest 
turkey  I have  ever  killed.  He  weighed  20 
pounds,  had  spurs  an  inch  long  and  sported 
a beard  of  nearly  10  inches.  Despite  the 
added  weight,  my  legs  felt  much  more  en- 
ergetic walking  back  to  my  truck  than  they 
had  making  the  climb  in  earlier  that  morn- 
ing. 

While  I may  have  been  a poor  guide  for 
my  son,  I was  happy  for  my  own  success.  As 
Dad  told  me  when  I hurst  into  his  living 
room  to  get  him  to  take  a few  photos  of  the 
gorgeous  gobbler,  I had  worked  hard  to 
earn  this  fine  tom.  I had  scouted  hard,  both 
before  and  during  the  season,  put  a lot  of 
miles  on  my  hunting  boots,  and  set  myself 
up  in  a favorable  hunting  situation. 

I guess  Bobby’s  guide  had  finally  earned 
the  right  to  use  one  of  his  own  spring 
gobbler  tags.  □ 
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The  Unmarked  Trail 


By  Rev.  Richard  Bair 


MY  AFTERNOON  in  the  Piney 
Ridge  Natural  Area  in  southern 
Bedford  County  left  me  feeling  like  the 
old  Indian  in  the  TV  commercial  about 
litter.  I,  too,  had  a tear  in  my  eye.  I had 
been  looking  for  turkey  sign  and  deer 
hunting  stands,  but  what  I found, 
instead,  was  litter. 

It  was  everywhere.  The  main  paths 
were  lined  with  empty  soda  cans  and 
candy  bar  wrappers.  Off  the  trail  I found 
a plastic  garbage  hag  tied  to  overhanging 
branches  to  form  a makeshift  shelter,  a 
discarded  sweatshirt,  and  a host  of  plastic 
bags  and  paper  towels  strung  through  the 
otherwise  beautiful  pine  forest. 

When  I was  a youngster  first  learning 
to  hunt,  an  old-timer  advised  me  to 
follow  the  “unmarked  trail.”  I thought 
that  perhaps  that  was  the  problem;  1 had 
been  too  close  to  the  highway  and  main 
trails,  that  if  I went  farther  into  the  forest 
I would  surely  find  a place  of  unlittered 
natural  beauty.  But  even  there,  in  the 
very  center  of  that  “natural  area”  I found 
24  empty  one-gallon  paint  cans,  evi- 
dently left  by  a forestry  crew. 

The  litter  problem  is  not  unique  to 
Piney  Ridge.  It’s  all  too  evident  every- 
where man  comes  into  contact  with  the 
outdoors.  Finding  an  unmarked  trail  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible.  Motorists  stop 
in  remote  areas  and  toss  out  bags  of 
household  garbage,  automobile  tires  — 
even  dead  pets.  Those  with  four-wheel- 
drives  cross  fields  and  plunge  deep  into 


forests  to  drop  off  all  kinds  of  rubbish.  I 
know  of  many  places  that  seem  like 
public  dumps.  Too  many  people  carry 
their  lunch  into  the  woods  only  to  leave 
empty  cans  and  wrappers  behind. 

Some  tie  ribbons  or  bags  to  trees  to 
mark  a trail.  I heard  of  one  hunter  who 
bragged  about  leaving  so  much  garbage 
at  his  deer  stand,  that  it  was  so  disgusting 
no  one  else  would  want  take  the  spot  the 
next  day.  No  wonder  some  people  often 
think  of  us  as  slobs. 

Every  piece  of  trash  left  behind 
represents  another  round  of  ammunition 
for  the  anti-hunters  and  the  animal- 
rights  activists.  I suspect  that  litter  also 
discourages  many  young  people  who  love 
the  outdoors  from  becoming  hunters  and 
fishermen. 

Sportsmen  can  ill  afford  to  have  this 
kind  of  publicity  taken  before  our  state 
and  federal  representatives.  How  can  we 
expect  to  win  the  war  to  keep  our  right 
to  bear  arms  and  our  privilege  to  hunt 
and  fish  if  we  continue  to  arm  the 
enemy? 

Year  after  year  finds  fewer  privately 
owned  areas  open  to  the  public,  and  it’s 
no  wonder  when  so  much  garbage  is 
being  tossed  about.  Trash  is  not  just  an 
eyesore,  it  can  harm  or  poison  livestock. 
One  farmer  told  me  he  had  lost  20  milk 
cows  because  of  one  aluminum  can 
getting  ground  up  in  his  silage.  Do  you 
think  his  farm  is  still  open  to  hunters  and 
trappers? 
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Even  the  path  less  traveled  is  paved  with  litter;  outdoor 
recreationists  are  quite  familiar  with  the  problem  — and  are  in 
the  best  position  to  do  something  about  it. 


We  complain  about  license  fees  and 
rising  taxes,  but  we  continue  to  create 
unnecessary  expenses  for  our  state.  It 
takes  time,  manpower  and  money  to 
clean  up  our  game  lands,  state  forests  and 
parks.  That  money  comes  from  you  and 
me.  The  next  time  you’re  tempted  to  toss 
away  a piece  of  litter,  keep  in  mind  that 
you’re  probably  paying  someone  else  to 
pick  it  up. 

Then  there  are  the  horror  stories 
about  wild  animals  getting  tangled  in 
plastic  six-pack  holders  or  monofilament 
fishing  line.  Most  of  us  have  become 
entangled  in  the  stuff  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  that  should  make  us  better 
understand  the  hazard  these  plastic  items 
pose  to  wildlife.  Discarded  food  wrappers 
can  be  deadly  to  opossums,  raccoons  and 
other  small  mammals  that  choke  on 
them.  An  empty  food  can  with  the  lid 
still  partially  attached  may  become  a 
crippling  trap  for  a bear  or  even  a good 
hunting  dog. 

By  now,  you’re  probably  saying,  “We 
know  about  the  problem,  but  what  can 
we,  as  concerned  sportsmen,  do  about 
it?”  As  with  most  problems,  there  is  no 
single  swift  answer,  but  there  are  many 
little  things  we  can  do.  Many  sporting 


clubs  and  civic  organizations  pick  up 
litter  from  our  highways  and  parks. 
However,  it  isn’t  practical  for  an  orga- 
nized group  with  a truck  to  go  into  more 
remote  areas. 

First,  we  have  to  stop  our  own 
littering.  If  you  carry  lunch  into  the 
outdoors,  crush  that  soda  can,  save  those 
wrappers  and  put  everything  back  in 
your  coat  pocket.  I don’t  believe  in 
leaving  even  cigarette  butts  or  empty 
shell  casings  behind.  Nothing  but 
footprints  should  show  where  you’ve 
been. 

Next,  it’s  not  unreasonable  for  every 
sportsman  and  woman  to  pick  up  trash 
that  others  have  left  behind.  It  won’t 
hurt  any  of  us  to  stoop  down  to  get  a 
candy  wrapper  and  stuff  it  in  a pocket  or 
daypack.  Or  take  along  a trash  bag,  and 
as  you  leave  the  woods  or  stream,  pick  up 
all  the  litter  you  can  find  and  dispose  of 
it  properly. 

None  of  us  can  clean  up  all  of  Penn’s 
Woods,  but  we  can  each  clean  a little  at 
a time,  and  in  the  process  make  a 
significant  improvement. 

The  future  of  outdoor  activities  lies 
with  the  actions  that  you  and  I take.  We 
all  must  clean  up  our  act  so  future 
generations  can  enjoy  the  outdoors.  Next 
time  you  head  afield,  take  along  a trash 
bag  — and  put  it  to  good  use.  □ 


UTTER  IS  not  only  unsightly,  it  also  poses  a 
great  danger  to  wildlife.  Plastic  six-pack  holders 
can  be  deadly,  as  can  other  items  we  carelessly 
toss  aside.  Be  a real  sport:  Take  out  more  than 
you  brought  in. 
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Smoothbore  6-Point 


By  Larry  Gorecki 


Muffled  foot- 
steps silenc- 
ed the  crisp  morning 
air.  Our  moccasins  al- 
lowed for  quiet  walking, 
even  on  the  frost-covered 
oak  leaf  floor.  After  our  part- 
ing, I stopped  to  survey  the 
dimly  lit  woods  and  to  catch 
the  first  glimmer  of  light  in 
the  eastern  sky. 

My  20-gauge  fowler  flint- 
lock felt  good  in  my  hands 
as  I walked  the  last  1 00  or  so 
yards  to  the  large  oak  I had 
chosen  to  stand  by  that 
morning.  Settling  in,  I ad- 


justed the 
collar  of  my 
blanket  shirt  to 
fend  off  the  predawn 
breeze  and  thought  how 
warm  the  moccasins  kept 
my  feet. 

After  priming  the  pan,  my 
mind  drifted  hack  to  when  our 
state  was  only  a colony.  One  of  13, 
barely  settled.  Possessing  lots  of 
wilderness  there  were  few  settle- 
ments even  east  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. The  flintlock  meant 
survival  hack  in  the  1700s. 

Watching  the  sun  slowly 
lighten  the  forest  around  me,  I 
anxiously  waited  for  the  shadows 
to  he  chased  away  by  the  warming 
light  of  the  sunrise. 

Off  to  my  left  I caught  the  faint, 
ghostly  movement  of  a large  gray  squirrel. 
He  searched  the  frosty  leaves  for  his  break- 
fast. The  gray  stopped  only  a few  yards 
from  me  and  began  to  eat  a large  acorn.  As 
if  to  warn  me,  he  suddenly  stopped  eating 
and  turned  to  the  side.  I heard  no  noise, 
hut  it  seemed  the  squirrel  had  seen  or 
heard  something  1 hadn’t. 

Slowly  scanning  the  woods  around  me, 
I began  to  pick  apart  the  thicket  of  mixed 
hardwoods.  There,  60  yards  away,  I made 
out  the  back  and  shoulder  of  a motionless 
deer.  As  my  eyes  focused,  I noticed  an- 
other deer  and  then  another.  I slowly 
eased  my  thumb  across  the  cock  of  my 
fowler  cradled  in  my  arms.  The  three  deer 
showed  no  reaction  to  my  movement  as  I 
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looked  on. 

Seconds  seemed  like  minutes  as  the 
three  deer  stood,  one  of  them  flicking  an 
ear.  Finally  they  slowly  moved  along  the 
edge  of  the  ridge,  feeding  straight  toward 
me.  Ten  minutes  later  the  three  deer,  all 
doe,  stood  only  feet  away.  The  yearling  in 
the  front  was  so  close  I could  hear  the 
crunching  as  she  ate.  Lifting  her  head  to 
chew,  she  saw  me  and  began  to  paw  the 
ground. 

At  that  point,  the  adult  doe  saw  me  too, 
and  her  snort  sent  a warning  to  the  entire 
county.  A sudden 
smile  came  to  me 
as  the  deer,  with 
white  flags  show- 
ing, disappeared 
over  the  ridge. 

After  their  depar- 
ture, only  a few 
shots  in  the  dis- 
tance aroused  my  attention. 

An  hour  and  a half  had  passed  when  I 
heard  the  flutter  of  a black-capped  chicka- 
dee. It  flitted  from  tree  to  tree,  limb  to 
limb,  and  then  actually  landed  on  the  tip 
of  my  left  moccasin.  Alighting  only  for  a 
few  seconds,  the  little  bird  flew  to  its  next 
perch,  pecking  at  the  bark  as  it  went. 

For  the  next  hour  or  so  things  were 
uneventful  until  loud  crashing  and  several 
brown  blurs  snapped  me  to  attention.  Deer. 
Seven  of  them.  Running  hard  and  one  had 
antlers.  They  ran  as  if  startled  by  someone, 
dodging  trees  and  blowdowns  with  amaz- 
ing speed  and  agility.  In  only  seconds  the 
deer  closed  the  distance  between  us,  60, 50 
and  then  40  yards.  When  they  then  turned 
broadside,  the  buck  was  fourth  in  line. 

I readied  my  gun,  raised  it  to  my  shoul- 
der and  cocked  it  at  the  same  time.  As  I 


aimed  at  the  buck,  he  ran 
through  an  area  of  thick  sap- 
lings. One  shot.  Only  one.  The 
gun  recoiled  softly  as  that 
thought  came  to  my  mind.  The 
fat  6-point  crumpled  almost 
40  yards  away.  The  six  other 
deer  disappeared  so  fast  it  was 
as  if  they  had  never  been  there. 

I stood  up  and  reloaded, 
picking  and  priming  the  lock 
as  I kept  one  eye  on  the  downed 
buck.  As  I approached  the  deer 
he  lay  motionless,  shot 
through  the  neck  with 
340-grain  round  ball. 
My  excitement  was  al- 
most unbearable.  I 
wanted  to  let  the  whole 
mountain  in  on  my 
good  fortune. 

Although  this  was 
my  seventh  deer  with  a flint- 
lock, it  was  extra  special  for 
me.  Unlike  the  others  this  was 
a buck  and  I had  taken  it  with 
a smoothbore,  not  a rifled  flint- 
lock. 

After  tagging,  taking  some 
pictures  and  field-dressing  the 
deer  I tied  my  drag  rope  to  the 
handle  of  my  belt  axe  and  be- 
gan the  drag. 

For  the  past  17  years  I’ve 
done  all  my  hunting  entirely 
with  the  flintlock  smoothbore 
and  rifle.  And  since  that  De- 
cember morning  I’ve  taken  five 
more  deer  with  a muzzleloader. 
Some  of  them  were  buck  as 
well,  but  none  was  as  special  as 
the  smoothbore  6-point.  □ 
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Look!  Down  on  the  ground.  It's  a wagtail, 
it’s  a thrush  . . . No,  it’s  . . . 


The  Ovenbird 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


EARLY  NATURALISTS  had  a difficult  time  deciding 

exactly  what  an  ovenbird  was  — an  Old  World  wagtail, 
a thrush  or  a warbler.  It  seemed  to  embody  some  of  the  traits 
of  all  three  families.  When  an  ovenbird  walks  through  the 
forest,  it  vibrates  its  tail  and  body  much  like  an  Old  World 
wagtail.  So  it’s  not  surprising 
that  in  1766  the  great 
Swedish  classifier  Linnaeus 
assigned  it  to  the  wagtail 
genus,  M otacilla. 

Twenty -four  years  later, 
the  bird’s  olive-brown  back, 
brown-streaked  white  breast, 
and  its  affinity  for  deep 
woods  moved  it  into  the 
thrush  genus,  Turdus. 

Because  of  its  orange- 
crowned  head,  the  ovenbird 
was  called  the  golden- 
crowned  thrush,  even  after 
Swainson  (of  Swainson’s 
thrush  fame)  changed  its 
genus  to  Seiurus,  which  made 
it  a warbler,  in  1827. 

Seiurus  is  Greek  for  “to 
shake  the  tail,”  the  sand- 
piper-like up  and  down 
motion  that  the  ovenbird 
shares  with  two  other 
warblers,  the  Louisiana  and 
the  northern  waterthrushes. 

They  also  share  the  oven- 
bird’s  genus  name.  Its  species 
name  aurocapillus  is  a tribute 
to  its  orange  crown  and 
means  “gold  hair.” 


Fussing  with  names 

ORGANISMS  are  sorted 
in  a scientific  naming  re- 
gime that  classifies  them 
into  groups.  The  sorting 
progresses  from  large  groups 
that  share  very  general  traits 
to  species  or  subspecies  dis- 
tinguished by  unique  char- 
acteristics. 

Using  the  ovenbird  as 
an  example,  begin  hy  look- 
ing at  its  kingdom  — 
Animalia  or  the  animal 
kingdom.  Next  comes  the 
phylum,  which  is  Chordata 
for  vertebrates. 

Aves  is  the  class  forbirds, 
which  are  then  segregated 
into  orders.  The  ovenbird, 
like  all  songbirds,  is  of  the 
order  Passeriformes. 

Narrowing  it  even  fur- 
ther, the  ovenbird  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Parulidae  family, 
the  wood  warblers.  Finally, 
the  naming  focuses  on  the 
bird’s  genus  and  species, 
which  the  author  describes 
in  the  accompanying  story. 
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In  one  docu- 
mented case,  a 
worm-eating 
warbler  served  as 
a surrogate  parent 
for  a mate -less 
ovenbird. 


Such  name  changes  by  the 
experts  did  not  confuse  the 
common  folk.  According  to 
John  James  Audubon  “the 
nest  is  so  like  an  oven,  that 
the  children  in  many  places 
call  this  species  the  Oven- 
bird.”  In  1886  the  first 
American  Ornithologist 
Union  checklist  (which  is 
still  frequently  changed  and 
updated,  much  to  everyone’s 
confusion)  officially  renamed 
it  the  ovenbird. 

Certainly  there  are  few 
happenings  in  a bird 
watcher’s  life  as  thrilling  as 
finding  an  ovenbird’s  nest. 
For  me  it  remained  as 
elusive  as  the  Holy  Grail 
for  the  first  13  years  I lived 
in  prime  ovenbird  habitat. 
Each  spring  1 was  tantalized 
by  their  loud  calls  and  teased 
by  their  fleeting  glimpses 
through  the  understory  of  our 
oak-hardwood  mountaintop, 
but  I found  no  nests. 

Then  one  day  in  late  May, 
an  ovenbird  flew  down  in  the 
brush  beside  the  trail  I was 
walking  on.  The  bird  carried 
a few  pieces  of  dried  grass  in 
her  bill. 

1 memorized  the  spot, 
waited  several  days,  and  then 
easily  located  the  nest.  It 
contained  one  egg.  White 
and  speckled  with  brown  at 
its  blunt  end,  the  egg  was 
conspicuous  against  the 
brown  background  of  the 
oven-like  nest  of  dead  leaves 
and  grasses. 

The  female,  which  does 
the  site  selection  and  nest- 
building,  had  used  the  low 
branch  of  a mountain  laurel 
shrub  on  which  to  construct 


the  roof  of  the  nest,  and  a 
couple  bracken  ferns  grew 
near  the  entrance  of  the 

il  » 

oven. 

Ovenbird  nesting  materi- 
als vary  according  to  habitat. 
The  nest  is  usually  a mixture 
of  dry  grasses,  leaves,  weed 
and  leaf  stems,  rootlets, 
pieces  of  hark  and  moss  lined 
with  finer  rootlets  and 
crowned  with  a lining  of  hair. 
But  researchers  occasionally 
find  ovenbird  nests  primarily 
constructed  of  one  material, 
such  as  dried  grasses  (in 
Minnesota)  or  pine  needles 
(in  Maine). 

Regardless  of  the  material, 
the  construction  method  is 
the  same.  The  female  finds  a 
slight  depression  on  the 
ground,  usually  along  a trail 
or  woodland  road,  or  in  a 
cleared  area,  and  uses 
branches  to  build  the 
framework  for  the  back  and 
roof  of  the  nest.  This  makes 
the  nest  almost  impossible  to 
see  when  the  drab  female  sits 
tight  on  it,  her  body  parallel 
to  the  nest,  as  she  does  most 
of  the  time. 

Several  naturalists  have 
watched  ovenbird  nest  life  — 
in  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  — 
and  agree  that  the  female 
builds  the  nest  6'/2  inches 
wide  by  4 l/i  to  five  inches 
high.  While  she’s  doing  that, 
the  male  continues  to  sing, 
guard  the  territory  and  warn 
of  intruders. 

One  to  three  days  after 
finishing  her  nest,  the  female 
begins  laying  eggs,  one  egg 
early  each  morning,  until  she 
completes  her  set  of  three  to 
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six  eggs  in  about  five  days. 

In  the  meantime,  she  may 
be  watched  by  a cowbird.  In 
some  parts  of  their  range, 
ovenbirds  are  heavily 
parasitized  by  brown-headed 
cowbirds.  Observers  in  late 
19th  century  Iowa  noted  that 
every  ovenbird  nest  they 
found  contained  at  least  two 
cowbird  eggs.  A researcher  in 
central  Illinois  discovered  an 
ovenbird  nest  with  seven 
cowbird  eggs  and  none  of  the 
ovenbird. 

Harry  W.  Hann,  who 
wrote  the  definitive  “Life 
History  of  the  Oven-Bird  in 
Southern  Michigan”  for  The 
Wilson  Bulletin  reported  that 
52  percent  of  the  ovenbird 
nests  he  studied  in  the  forest 
southwest  of  Ann  Arbor  from 
1934  to  1936  were  parasitized 
by  cowbirds.  Yet  observers  in 
Massachusetts  and  Maine 
reported  no  evidence  of 
cowbird  parasitism. 

Which  brings  me  to  the 
blue  egg.  While  the  ovenbird 
nest  I kept  watch  over  held 
no  cowbird  eggs,  nestled 
among  the  five  ovenbird  eggs 
was  a blue  egg.  It  was 
deposited  the  same  day  the 
second  ovenbird  egg  was  laid. 

In  our  area,  the  eastern 
bluebird,  wood  thrush, 
American  robin  and  gray 
catbird  lay  blue  eggs,  all  of 
which  average  a slightly 
longer  incubation  period  than 
the  12 'A  days  of  the  ovenbird. 
Because  ovenbirds  like  the 
same  environs  as  wood 
thrushes,  I guessed  the  alien 
egg  belonged  to  a wood 
thrush,  especially  since  it  did 
not  hatch  in  12  days  as  all 


five  of  the  ovenbird  eggs  did 
(wood  thrush  eggs  have  an 
average  incubation  time  of 
13  days). 

Nest-watching  often 
yields  such  peculiarities. 
While  observers  generally 
agree  about  such  aspects  as 
nest  building,  nest  site,  egg 
numbers  and  nest  care, 
almost  all  watchers  also 
report  oddities. 

One  such  person,  Stanley 
J.  Maciula,  was  smart  enough 
to  take  photos  of  what 
appeared  to  be  an  instance  of 


bird  altruism.  As  he  watched 
the  feeding  of  four  ovenbird 
nestlings  in  Bergen  County, 
NJ,  by  one  ovenbird  (pre- 
sumably the  female),  he  was 
amazed  when  a worm-eating 
warbler  began  not  only 
feeding  the  young  but 
removing  the  nestlings’ 
fecal  sacs  as  well. 

Apparently  the  mate- 
less ovenbird  did  not 
object,  and  the  worm- 
eating  warbler  served  as  a 
surrogate  parent  through- 
out the  nestling  stage. 

Although  the  female 
ovenbird  more  or  less 
shifts  for  herself  during 
incubation,  once  the  eggs 
hatch,  the  male  joins  in  the 
care  of  the  nestlings.  The 
female  sits  tight  on  her  naked 
offspring  for  much  of  the  first 
few  vulnerable  days  of  their 
lives. 

But  as  the  nestlings 
mature,  both  parents  step  up 
the  number  of  feedings, 
averaging  maybe  a hundred 
trips  a day.  Each  walks  to  and 
from  the  nest,  sometimes  for 
several  yards  before  flying, 


As  the  nestlings 
mature , both 
parents  step  up 
the  number  of 
feedings , maybe 
a hundred  trips 
per  day . 
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Many  ovenbirds 
return  to  the 
same  area  to 
nest , although 
they  may  not 
take  the  same 
. mates ♦ 


probably  to  keep  the  many 
predators  — squirrels  (red 
and  gray),  owls,  weasels, 
skunks,  raccoons  — from 
finding  the  nest  or  nestlings. 

By  the  time  the  nestlings 
are  eight  days  old,  they  are 
vigorously  exercising 
their  wings,  preening  and 
noisily  demanding  food. 

It  is  then  that  the  parents 
begin  the  job  of  enticing 
them  from  the  nest,  one 
by  one,  by  offering  tidbits 
of  food  just  out  of  reach 
and  making  sounds  of 
encouragement. 

The  parents  divide  up 
the  fledglings  and  each 
heads  off  in  a different 
direction  to  complete  the 
raising  of  the  young  birds  to 
maturity. 

Harry  Hann  was  not 
content  to  watch  only  the 
nestling  stage.  He  also  had 
the  stamina  to  follow  them 
through  the  fledgling  stage, 
establishing  a definite 
pattern  of  maturation  that 
he  divided  into  four  parts. 
From  eight  to  1 1 days  of  age, 
the  fledglings  can  only  hop 
after  their  parent  and  are 
still  wholly  dependent  on  it 
for  food.  Hann  termed  this 
the  “hopping  stage.” 

The  “flying  stage,”  when 
fledglings  begin  to  flutter  up 
into  low  branches,  occurs 
from  1 1 to  20  days,  followed 
by  the  “semi-dependent” 
stage  of  20  to  30  days  of  age. 
It  is  at  this  part  of  their 
development  that  the 
fledglings  begin  to  feed 
themselves,  although  they 
are  still  helped  by  the 
attending  parent. 


They  finally  reach  the 
“independent  stage”  at  30  to 
40  days  when  the  parents  not 
only  leave  their  offspring  to 
their  own  devices  but  quit 
the  woods  altogether,  their 
housekeeping  duties  finished 
for  the  season. 

To  cap  his  studies,  Hann 
had  still  more  questions  for 
which  he  needed  answers.  So 
he  banded  the  birds  he 
watched  and  learned  that 
many  ovenbirds  returned  to 
the  same  area  to  nest  each 
year  but  did  not  necessarily 
mate  with  the  same  birds. 

Since  males  arrive  back 
on  the  nesting  grounds  about 
a week  ahead  of  the  females, 
they  establish  territories  and 
mate  with  the  first  female  to 
respond  to  their  singing  and 
courtship.  Often  she  is  not 
the  same  female  he  courted 
the  previous  year.  Good 
ovenbird  habitat  can  support 
one  pair  every  three  acres,  so 
female  ovenbirds  returning 
too  late  to  claim  their  former 
mates  can  usually  find 
another  willing  male  in  the 
vicinity. 

Hann  also  spied  on  their 
sex  life  and  discovered  that 
ovenbird  copulation  was 
more  common  on  the  ground 
than  in  the  trees.  But  like 
researchers  and  naturalists 
since  the  early  19th  century, 
he  was  more  intrigued  by 
their  courtship  and  singing. 

Few  who  have  heard  their 
ringing  call  ever  forget  it,  but 
it  was  apparently  naturalist- 
writer  John  Burroughs  who 
first  put  a name  to  it  in  his 
classic  book  about  spring, 
Wake  Robin,  back  in  1871. 
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He  called  it  “a  sort  of 
accelerating  chant.  Com- 
mencing  in  a very  low  key, 
which  makes  him  seem  at  a 
very  uncertain  distance,  he 
grows  louder  and  louder,  till 
his  body  quakes  and  his 
chant  runs  into  a shriek, 
ringing  in  my  ear  with  a 
peculiar  sharpness.  This  lay 
may  be  represented  thus: 
‘Teacher  teacher . . ” 

Burroughs  wrote  that  the 
accent  occurs  on  the  first 
syllable,  but  later  observers 
objected  that  the  emphasis 
sometimes  falls  on  the 
second  syllable.  In  my  woods 
all  the  ovenbirds  have  been 
second-syllable  accentors. 
From  that  call  has  emerged 
two  more  alternate  names  for 
the  ovenbird,  the  “accentor” 
and  the  “teacher-bird.” 

The  ovenbird  also  sings  a 
melody  it  reserves  for  late 
afternoon  and  evening.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  this  wonder- 
ful song,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  has  been  heard 
by  many  acute  observers. 

Thoreau  heard  the  song 
but  never  saw  the  singer, 
referring  to  it  only  as  the 
“night-warbler,”  and  orni- 
thologist Frank  Chapman, 
writing  from  southwestern 
New  Hampshire,  called  the 
ovenbird’s  “nocturnal  free- 
air  flight-singing  . . . one  of 
the  commonest  night-sounds 
from  early  May  to  Septem- 
ber.” 

Hann  described  it  as 
softer  than  the  “teacher” 
call,  but  with  an  occasional 
“teacher”  inserted  within  the 
overall  song,  especially  at  its 
beginning  and  end. 


The  last  nickname 
bestowed  on  the  ovenbird 
came  from  its  wintering 
grounds  in  Jamaica  where  it  is 
the  “land-kickup,”  referring 
to  the  way  it  gets  its  food  by 
rustling  around  in  the 
underbrush,  turning  over 
leaves  in  search  of  insects, 
spiders,  earthworms,  snails 
and  slugs.  Its  diet  is  occasion- 
ally supplemented  by  moths 
and  caterpillars  and  a 
minuscule  amount  of  seeds 
and  small  wild  fruits. 

Ovenbirds  breed  from 
northeastern  British  Colum- 
bia to  Newfoundland,  then  as 
far  south  as  the  mountains 
of  northern  Georgia  and 
Alabama  and  west  to 
eastern  Colorado. 

Winters  are  spent 
along  the  Gulf  Coast,  in 
southern  South  Caro- 
lina, Jamaica,  Puerto 
Rico,  northeastern 
Mexico,  and  on  down  into 
northern  South  America. 

But  come  early  May,  once 
again  our  woods,  like  many, 
will  reverberate  with  the  song 
of  the  “teacher-bird.”  If  I look 
closely  I may  find  one 
walking  deliberately  on  long 
pink  legs  along  the  forest 
floor. 

When  it  sees  me,  it  will 
cock  its  head,  freeze  into 
place  and  give  me  what 
always  seems,  because  of  its 
distinctive  eye  ring,  to  be  an 
innocent,  wide-eyed  look. 

Now  that  I have  seen  the 
ovenbird’s  nest,  I have  one 
more  wish  — to  hear  his 
“passion  song”  at  twilight. 

Rest  assured,  this  spring  I’ll  be 
listening.  □ 


No  matter  what 
you  call  it,  the 
ovenbird  is  a 
favorite  spring 
bird  for  many  — 
appreciated  for 
its  songs  and  its 
beauty. 
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Safety  at  Home 

By  Tom  Baldwin 


ANXIOUS  for  my  daughters  to  become 
l \ familiar  with  America’s  most  endur- 
ing tool,  1 bought  them  BB  guns. 


The  girls,  ages  8 and  10,  enjoy  shooting  at  a pie-plate  target  hung 
from  a string  amid  the  sassafras  and  backed  up  hy  a great  fan  of  dirt  and 
tree  roots.  Here  in  Bucks  County,  it’s  a perfect  shooting  range. 

The  girls  have  shown  no  desire  to  hunt.  They  even  berated  me  one 
night  for  lobbing  snowballs  at  an  opossum  furrowing  near  my  back 
door.  That  other  people  hunt  does  not  seem  to  faze  them.  Their 
grandfathers  hunt  deer  together  in  Lycoming  County,  and  the  woods 
around  our  home  are  punctuated  by  daily  gunfire  in  season. 

Whether  or  not  they  graduate  from  shooting  BBs  is  up  to  them.  I 
have  a few  well-kept  .22  rimfires  that  first  saw  service  on  rats  at  the 
town  dump,  and  my  great-grandfather’s  shotgun  stands  ready  if  they 
want  to  try  wing-shooting.  But  even  if  they  never  do,  what  is  important 
is  that  they  will  fully  understand  how  to  handle  a gun.  In  our  household, 
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a gun  is  like  a bicycle,  a piano,  a stick  shift, 
a paintbrush,  a word  processor,  chopsticks 
and  an  automated  teller  machine.  In  short, 
it  is  something  everyone  needs  to  be  famil- 
iar with. 

My  wife  and  I taught  gun  safety  to  the 
girls  in  great  detail.  We  wanted  them  to 
know  and  accept  the  do’s  and  don’ts  of  the 
guns  in  our  home. 

But  a new  element  arises  when  we  visit 
the  grandparents.  They  aren’t  accustomed 
to  having  children  around.  In  a house  no 
longer  inhabited  by  youngsters,  Gramps 
might  treat  his  rifles  and  shotguns  as 
nonchalantly  as  walking  boots  or  fishing 
rods. 

One  of  the  grandfathers  keeps  his  guns 
and  ammunition  on  an  unlocked,  chest- 
high  rack  in  the  finished  basement,  which 
is  exactly  where  the  grandchildren  are  sent 
to  play  — alone.  There  is  no  worse  sce- 
nario for  any  youngster  who  has  not  ben- 
efited from  an  early  tutorial  in  gun  safety. 
My  kids  know  better  than  to  play  with 
firearms,  yet  I still  feel  uneasy  when  they’re 
down  there. 

Grandparents:  Please  think  about  the 
guns  in  your  home.  Remember  how  you 
stored  your  guns  when  your  children  were 
small.  Do  the  same  now. 

I know  I’m  preaching  to  the  choir  when 
I say  gun  handling  is  like  defensive  driv- 
ing— watch  out  for  the  other  guy.  You 
never  know  what  situations  may  arise  when 
your  children  go  to  friends’  houses.  Just 
imagine  how  you  would  feel  if  your  child 
came  home  and  proudly  exclaimed,  “Janie 
showed  me  her  father’s  guns  today.”  A 
child  properly  schooled  in  gun  safety  would 
know  better  than  to  touch  any  gun  without 
an  adult  present. 

We’ve  all  been  taught  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  unloaded  gun.  I suggest 
that  we  instruct  our  children  that  when- 
ever they  see  a playmate  touch  a gun,  they 
should  holler  and  run  straight  home  or  to 
the  nearest  adult.  Holler  and  run. 

Guns  are  tools.  Tools  improperly  used 
can  be  dangerous.  You  would  hope  a child 


would  do  the  same  — holler  and  run  — if 
he  saw  a chum  start  to  play  with  a power 
saw  or  belt  sander.  The  National  Rifle 
Association  teaches  a similar  method 
through  its  Eddie  Eagle  gun  safety  program: 
A child  who  sees  a firearm  is  taught:  Stop; 
Don’t  touch;  Leave  the  area;  Tell  an  adult. 

I know  a lot  of  this  sounds  childish, 
especially  to  those  of  us  who  grew  up  around 
guns.  But  in  South  Africa,  where  I worked 
for  four  years  as  a journalist,  citizens  were 
allowed  to  own  up  to  13  firearms  — in- 
cluding full  autos  — before  they  needed  a 
license. 

They  believed,  like  us,  that  they  knew 
everything  about  guns.  They  slept  with 
loaded  revolvers  under  their  pillows,  had 


CUN  SAFETY  is  particularly  important  in 
homes  with  children;  familiarization  under 
closely  supervised  conditions  can  prevent 
accidents. 

gun  safes  built  into  their  bedroom  walls, 
and  carried  handguns  in  their  cars.  But 
despite  their  widespread  familiarity  with 
firearms,  rarely  did  a week  pass  that  one  did 
not  read  of  a tragedy  involving  children 
who  got  ahold  of  their  parents’  improperly 
secured  guns. 

That  sad  fact  proves  guns  are  not  a 
problem:  Guns  in  the  wrong  hands  — be 
they  children,  loud-snoring  men  or  crimi- 
nals — are. 

I have  developed  my  own  sort  of  watch- 
word when  it  comes  to  guns.  “If  there  were 
anything  funny  about  them,  we  would  hear 
gun’  jokes,  but  we  do  not.”  Take  it  from 
there.  □ 
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Outdoor  English 

Ken  Orris  brings  home  the  basics  of  English 
in  an  unconventional  English  class  that 
appeals  to  outdoor- oriented  students. 

By  Dick  Belding 

LMO,  Southwest  Region 


I SURE  WISH  I’d  had  a teacher  like  Ken 
Orris  when  I was  growing  up.  Ken 
teaches  English  to  juniors  and  seniors  at 
Union  City  High  School  in  Erie  County, 
and  when  he’s  not  in  the  classroom  he’s  on 
the  court  — the  basketball  court  where  he 
coaches  the  varsity  team. 

To  be  a good  teacher  one  has  to  capture 
the  attention  of  the  students  and  make 
them  want  to  learn  more.  To  be  a good 
coach,  one  has  to  be  able  to  motivate 
people.  Ken  is  good  at  both. 

When  I was  growing  up  in  rural  Erie 
County  during  the  1950s,  I spent  a lot  of 
time  outdoors  — developing,  it  turned  out, 
a lifelong  interest  in  wildlife.  Although 
nobody  else  in  my  family  hunted,  I became 
friends  with  local  hunters  and  fishermen 
and  soon  became  hooked,  so  to  speak,  on 
the  outdoor  sports. 


Basketball  was  my  main  activity  in  high 
school,  and  although  I wasn’t  a great  stu- 
dent,  I maintained  a grade  point  average 
high  enough  to  play.  My  real  interest  was 
the  outdoors  and  wildlife,  and  I had  a tough 
time  relating  my  classes,  especially  algebra 
and  English,  to  what  I felt  were  my  long- 
term goals.  Boring  stuff  such  as  diagram- 
ming sentences  just  didn’t  seem  too  impor- 
tant to  an  outdoorsman  like  me. 

Recently,  while  vacationing  with  a group 
of  friends,  which  included  Ken,  I found  out 
how  he  uses  his  motivational  skills  to  teach 
English  to  students  who  are  like  I was. 

For  more  than  20  years,  Ken  has  taught 
an  elective  English  course  called  “Outdoor 
English.”  It’s  designed  for  juniors  and  se- 
niors interested  more  about  hunting  and 
fishing  than  they  are  about  predicates  and 
adjectives,  and  it  allows  them  to  relate 
their  studies  to  the  life  they 
enjoy.  Because  the  class  fo- 
cuses on  wildlife  management, 
ethics  and  other  issues,  it  also 
teaches  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  wildlife  and  the 
environment. 

The  course  is  divided  into 

ORRIS'  CLASSES  go  on  several 
field  trips  each  year.  Every  bear 
season  he  takes  his  kids  to  a 
check  station  to  learn  about 
bears  and  bear  management. 
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four  nine-week  semesters.  In  the  first,  stu- 
dents are  taught  the  fundamentals  of  ar- 
chery. They  are  taught  how  to  select  and 
handle  equipment,  and  how  to  become 
proficient  archers. 

While  learning  these  skills,  the  young 
people  are  required  to  give  oral  reports, 
write  short  magazine  articles,  correspond 
with  organizations  through  business  let- 
ters, and  complete  other  projects. 

In  the  second  nine  weeks,  each  member 
of  the  class  writes  a comprehensive  re- 
search paper  about  a wild  animal  and  pre- 
sents an  oral  report  on  his  or  her  work. 
Students  must  also  maintain  a wildlife  note- 
book in  which  they  record  the  research 
findings  presented  by  their  classmates. 
Hunting  and  trapping  techniques  are  also 
part  of  this  unit.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  hunter  safety  and  proper  gun  hand- 
ling. 

In  the  third  nine-week  session,  the  class 
studies  fish  common  to  Pennsylvania.  This 
part  of  the  course  focuses  on  fish  manage- 
ment practices  and  stream  improvement. 
Like  the  second  semester,  each  student 
prepares  a research  paper  on  a particular 
fish  species  and  presents  this  material  to 
the  class. 

The  fourth  semester  emphasizes  fly  fish- 
ing. Students  are  taught  how  to  use  a fly 
rod,  tie  their  own  flies,  and  they’re  given 
the  opportunity  to  take  fly  fishing  expedi- 
tions. 

As  an  additional  grade  equivalent  to  a 
nine-week  semester,  students  are  required 
to  complete  an  independent  project.  This 
project  can  include  improving  habitat  for 
terrestrial  or  aquatic  animals,  constructing 
and  placing  wood  duck  or  bluebird  nesting 
boxes,  building  gun  cabinets,  or  even  try- 
ing taxidermy. 

Guest  lectures  are  provided  by  many 
people  from  the  surrounding  area.  WCO 
Wayne  Lugaila,  for  example,  presents  a 


program  on  calling  and  hunting  wild  tur- 
keys. 

Many  field  trips  are  included  during  the 
school  year.  Ken’s  classes  visit  the  Western 
Game  Farm  in  Cambridge  Springs,  and  fish 
hatcheries  in  Corry,  Union  City,  Tionesta 
and  Linesville. 

He  also  taxes  students  to  nearby  game 
lands,  sportsmen’s  clubs,  and  to  the  North- 
west Region  Office  where,  I’m  sure,  the 
highlight  is  a visit  with  Land  Management 
Supervisor  Keith  Harbaugh  — a Union 
City  High  School  graduate.  During  bear 
season,  Ken  takes  the  class  to  a bear  check 
station  where  students  learn  about  bear 
biology  and  management. 


In  the  past  20  years , more 
than  300  students  have 
taken  advantage  of  Ken’s 
innovative  teaching . 


All  this  is  a great  deal  for  the  students. 
Not  only  do  they  learn  about  the  outdoor 
sports,  they  are  also  taught  valuable  com- 
munication skills  in  a unique  way  — one 
that  for  some  will  be  far  better  than  a 
“traditional”  class. 

This,  along  with  a good  dose  of  Kenny 
Orris’  ethical  behavior  lessons,  will  have 
these  young  people  on  the  right  road  to 
becoming  responsible  sportsmen  and 
women.  I know  and  hunt  with  some  gradu- 
ates of  Ken’s  classes,  and  I believe  they  do 
have  an  appreciation  of  wildlife  and  their 
habitats.  In  the  past  20  years,  more  than 
300  students  have  taken  advantage  of  Ken’s 
innovative  teaching. 

At  a time  when  we  are  going  to  be 
hearing  a lot  more  about  environmental 
education,  I would  like  to  recognize  and 
congratulate  Ken  Orris  for  being  a leader  in 
the  field  of  “Outdoor  English.”  □ 
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A Dream  Come  Two 


Missing  a gobbler  can  be  a disheartening 
experience,  but  as  this  story  shows,  success 
means  never  giving  up. 


By  j.  Mark  Zaczyk 


AS  THE  WOODS  became  brighter,  I sat 
XjL  listening  to  crows  cawing  in  the 
distance  when  a rustling  noise  behind  me 
made  me  jump.  Turning  slowly,  I saw  a 
raccoon  partway  up  a tree  stump.  After 
scrutinizing  my  camouflaged  figure  against 
the  tree,  it  must  have  decided  I was  part  of 
the  scenery  because  it  didn’t  seem  to  mind 
my  presence.  After  it  scampered  off,  though, 
I got  to  thinking  about  how  good  my  new 
camouflage  outfit  must  be. 

It  was  the  opening  day  of  spring  gobbler 
season.  And  after  20  years,  1 was  still  trying 
for  my  first  spring  bird.  The  run-in  with  the 
curious  raccoon  gave  me  new  confidence 
in  my  ability  to  remain  undetected  in  the 
turkey’s  backyard.  The  hen  decoy  25  yards 
in  front  of  me  helped,  too. 

I was  hunting  near  Garland  in  western 
W arren  County  with  my  old  hunting  friend, 
Paul  Laskowski.  Paul  was  situated  about 
500  yards  down  the  ridge  from  me,  and  he, 
too,  was  trying  for  his  first  spring  bird.  As  an 
insurance  agent,  Paul  does  a lot  of  travel- 
ing, and  several  times  a week  for  the  past 
three  weeks,  he’d  driven  from  his  home  in 
Erie  County  to  scout  various  locations  in 
the  Garland  area. 

Although  he  never  made  it  by  dawn,  he 
scouted  different  locations  between  8 a.m. 
and  1 0 a.m.,  walking  several  hundred  yards 
into  the  woods  to  listen  for  gobblers.  When 
he  heard  one,  he  marked  the  location  on  a 
map  and  then  left. 


Opening  day  we  were  set  up  at  his  most 
promising  spot,  hoping  some  birds  would 
be  roosting  near  by.  I waited  till  6:05  before 
giving  a few  soft  yelps  from  my  box  call.  No 
answer  came.  I then  tried  a series  of  yelps 
every  15  minutes. 
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The  woods  remained  quiet,  though,  until 
I heard  the  unmistakable  boom  of  Paul’s 
10-gauge  at  6:30. 

1 felt  envy  and  happiness  at  the  thought 
of  my  old  friend’s  luck.  I was  thinking  how 
much  I would  like  a chance,  just  once, 
when  a gobbler  sounded  about  100  yards 
away.  Every  nerve  in  my  body  sprung  to 
life.  I responded  with  a series  of  yelps,  and 
the  bird  answered  right  away.  He  even 
seemed  to  be  moving  closer.  My  heart  was 
racing  as  I reached  for  my  box  call.  I gave 
three  more  yelps  and  put  it  down. 

The  bird  was  coming,  so  I didn’t  dare 
risk  any  more  hand  movements.  I hoped  he 


would  spot  the  decoy  on  his  way  in  and 
move  inside  shooting  range.  Suddenly  he 
appeared  50  yards  away,  moving  cautiously 
through  the  underbrush.  All  my  20  years  of 
hunting  rested  on  this  moment.  At  least 
that’s  what  I was  thinking  as  the  bird  crept 
closer  and  closer. 

As  he  came  within  range  1 eased  off  the 
safety  on  my  trusty  12-gauge  pump.  Please 
keep  coming,  I said  to  myself,  hoping  for 
the  right  shot. 

Then  I fell  apart.  The  young  jake  stopped 
about  30  yards  away,  gave  me  the  once- 
over,  and  then  switched  his  attention  to 
the  decoy.  When  he  puffed  up  and  started 
to  strut,  I made  a huge  mistake.  I put  the 
bead  on  the  center  of  the  young  gobbler 
and  fired.  I missed,  and  my  two  follow-up 
shots  at  the  flying  bird  never  came  close. 

“How  could  you  be  so  stupid,”  I shouted 
out  loud.  I’ve  shot  turkeys  in  the  fall  and 
knew  that  the  head  and  neck  area  was  the 
only  place  to  aim  at.  After  20  years  of  trying 
for  a spring  bird,  I had  nobody  to  blame  but 
myself  for  not  having  tagged  one. 

The  long  walk  back  to  the  truck  gave  me 
plenty  of  time  to  analyze  my  errors.  If  I got 
another  chance,  I told  myself,  I would  do 
things  differently.  My  only  consolation 
would  be  if  Paul  had  his  bird. 

But  when  I arrived  at  the  truck  I found 
my  hunting  partner’s  face  expressing  the 
same  disappointment  1 felt.  We  had  done 
the  same  thing.  We  both  had  turkey  fever. 

If  we  were  to  score  on  spring  gobblers,  we 
would  have  to  control  our  nerves  and  pick 
a good  shot. 

At  that  point  we  decided  to  try  another 
spot  Paul  had  found.  It  was  only  20  minutes 
away,  and  we  both  breathed  a sigh  of  relief 
when  we  arrived  and  found  no  other  ve- 
hicles in  the  area.  I left  my  pump  in  the 
truck  and  took  my  single-shot  10-gauge 
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instead,  hoping  that  would  force  me  to  take 
my  time  when  shooting. 

The  25-minute  walk  into  the  woods 
gave  me  time  to  relax  and  enjoy  the  beau- 
tiful day.  Cloudless  and  70  degrees,  it  was 
actually  a little  too  warm,  and  the  bright 
sunlight  made  it  difficult  to  see  some  areas 
of  the  hillside  we  would  be  hunting. 

It  was  just  after  nine  o’clock  when  I set 
up  the  decoy  and  settled  back  against  a tree. 
A short  time  later,  I began  calling  and 
continued  to  do  so  ev- 
ery 10  minutes.  After 
almost  an  hour,  the 
stillness  of  the  woods 
was  once  again  shat- 
tered by  the  boom  from 
Paul’s  10-gauge.  My 
thoughts  raced.  He  cer- 
tainly must  have  con- 
nected this  time,  I 
thought.  What  a lucky 
dog,  two  chances  in 
one  day. 

A loud  gobble  off  to 
my  left  snapped  me 
back  to  my  senses.  A 
bird  was  coming  in  and 
seemed  to  be  moving 
fast.  A few  soft  yelps 
was  all  I dared  try.  The 
gobbler  was  getting 
close.  I knew  any 
movement  at  all  would 
surely  spook  him.  J ust  as  I put  my  call  down, 
movement  in  the  brush  caught  my  eye. 

I realized  my  shotgun  was  lying  across 
my  lap,  but  with  the  number  of  trees  around 
me,  I felt  confident  I could  raise  it  when  the 
bird  went  behind  one.  This  was  going  to  be 
it,  I thought.  I was  calm,  I knew  1 had  only 
one  shot,  and  there  were  lots  of  trees  giving 
me  cover.  Nothing  could  go  wrong. 

But  then  I saw  a second  movement.  Just 
what  I needed,  two  toms.  I’d  never  get  the 
gun  up  off  my  lap  with  two  sharp-eyed 
gobblers  around.  My  only  hope  was  that 
both  birds  would  move  behind  trees  at  the 
same  time. 


I watched  and  waited  as  the  birds  moved 
slowly  toward  the  decoy.  They  seemed  to 
be  taking  turns,  one  puffing  up  while  the 
other  played  lookout.  The  birds  were  only 
25  yards  away.  They  stopped,  looked  over 
the  decoy  and  sort  of  just  hung  out  around 
it.  Five  minutes.  Ten  minutes.  Fifteen  min- 
utes. 

Then  a miracle  happened.  Both  birds 
stepped  behind  trees  at  the  same  time.  I 
raised  the  heavy  10-gauge  and  took  aim 
where  I thought  the  sec- 
ond bird  would  appear. 

The  wait  seemed 
endless.  The  gun  got 
heavier  and  heavier. 
The  bird  seemed  con- 
tent to  stay  behind  that 
protective  tree.  I don’t 
know  if  it  saw  the  gun 
shaking  or  what,  but 
then  it  stretched  its 
neck  out  from  behind 
the  tree  and  looked 
right  at  me.  That’s 
when  I shot.  The  flop- 
ping bird  assured  me 
that  the  load  of  No.  4s 
had  done  its  job. 

I quickly  retrieved 
my  bird.  It  was  a jake, 
sporting  a 4-inch 
beard  — the  finest  tro- 
phy I could  wish  for. 

Walking  back  to  the  truck,  carrying  my 
first  spring  gobbler,  was  a dream  come  true. 
I will  reflect  back  on  that  moment  for  years 
to  come.  The  look  on  Paul’s  face  as  I arrived 
at  the  truck  assured  me  that  he  also  had 
bagged  his  first  spring  bird.  We  greeted 
each  other  with  handshakes  and  even  a hug 
as  we  exchanged  our  victory  stories. 

After  trying  for  so  many  years,  getting 
two  birds  on  opening  day  is  the  kind  of 
fortune  that  happens  only  once  in  a life- 
time. Paul’s  somewhat  unorthodox  scout- 
ing had  paid  off  for  us  this  time,  and  now 
we’re  anxiously  looking  forward  to  what 
this  spring  might  bring.  □ 


IT  WAS  A handsome  jake  that  sported 
a 4-inch  beard  — the  finest  trophy 
one  could  wish  for. 
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A Bear  Turns  50 

Step  aside,  Yogi;  move  over,  Gentle  Ben  — 
Smokey  Bear,  Americas  forest  fire  prevention 
symbol,  is  having  a big  birthday. 


OUR  FOREST  GUARDIAN  has  been  a part  of  the  American 
scene  for  so  many  years  it  is  hard  for  us  to  remember  when 
he  first  appeared.  Dressed  in  a ranger’s  hat  and  belted  blue  jeans, 
and  carrying  a shovel,  Smokey  has  symbolized  forest  fire  preven- 
tion  for  50  years.  Today,  he  stands  as  one  of  the  most  famous 
advertising  symbols  in  the  world,  so  much  so  he  is  protected  by 
federal  law. 


Smokey  has  his  own  private  zip  code,  his  own  legal  council,  and 
his  own  private  committee  to  ensure  that  his  name  is  used  properly. 
Smokey  Bear  is  much  more  than  a make-believe  paper  image;  he 
exists  as  an  actual  symbol  of  forest  fire  prevention. 

To  understand  how  Smokey  Bear  became  associated  with  forest 
fire  prevention,  we  must  go  back  to  World  War  II.  In  the  spring  of 
1942,  just  months  after  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked,  a Japanese 
submarine  surfaced  near  the  coast  of  Southern  California  and  fired 


a salvo  of  shells  onto  an  oil  field  near  Santa  Barbara,  close  to  the 
Los  Padres  National  Forest. 

Shocked  to  find  the  war  directly  on  the  mainland,  Americans 
throughout  the  country  were  concerned  that  further  attacks  could 
bring  a disastrous  loss  of  life  and  property.  There  was  also  a fear  that 
incendiary  shells  exploding  in  the  timber  stands  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  would  set  off  raging  forest  fires.  W ith  experienced  firefighters 
and  other  able-bodied  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  armed  forces, 
communities  had  to  deal  with  the  forest  fires  as  best  they  could. 
Protection  of  these  forests  became  a 
matter  of  national  importance,  and  a 
new  idea  was  born.  If  people  could  be 
urged  to  be  more  careful,  perhaps  many 
fires  could  be  prevented. 

Forest  fires  caused  by  people  were 
nothing  new.  For  many  years,  the  na- 
tion had  known  that  forest  fires  pre- 
sented a serious  threat.  If  the  fires 
were,  in  fact,  caused  by  people,  the 
fires  should  be  preventable.  With  this 
in  mind,  the  Forest  Service  organized 
the  Cooperative  Forest  Fire  Preven- 


R E M E M B E R... 


Smokey  has  for  fifty  years 
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tion  Campaign  with  the  help  of  the  War- 
time  Advertising  Council. 

Posters  and  slogans  were  created  hy  the 
Advertising  Council,  including  “Forest  Fires 
Aid  the  Enemy,”  and  “Our  Carelessness, 
Their  Secret  Weapon.”  By  using  catchy 
phrases,  colorful  posters  and  other  fire  pre- 
vention  messages,  the  Advertising  Coun- 
cil suggested  that  people  could  help  win  the 
war  by  preventing  fires  caused  by  careless- 
ness. 

Walt  Disney  allowed  the  forest  tire  pre- 
vention campaign  to  use  his  Bamhi  cre- 
ation on  a poster,  hut  for  only  one  year.  The 
Forest  Service  needed  to  find  an  animal 
that  would  belong  to  the  Cooperative  For- 
est Fire  Prevention  Campaign.  It  was  fi- 


On  Aug . 9,  1944 , the  first 
Smokey  Bear  poster  depicted 
the  bear  pouring  water  on  a 
campfire. 


nally  decided  that  the  nation’s  No.  1 
firefighter  should  be  a bear. 

On  Aug.  9,  1944,  the  new  fire  preven- 
tion symbol  was  put  in  place  with  the  first 
poster  of  Smokey  Bear.  It  depicted  a bear 
pouring  a bucket  of  water  on  a campfire. 
Smokey  Bear  soon  became  popular,  and  his 
image  began  appearing  on  other  posters 
and  cards. 

“Remember,  Only  YOU  Can  Prevent 
Forest  Fires”  was  first  used  as  a slogan  in 
1947. 

One  spring  day  in  1950,  in  the  Capitan 
Mountains  of  New  Mexico,  an  operator  in 
a fire  tower  spotted  smoke.  The  first  crew 
on  the  scene  discovered  a major  fire  being 
swept  along  by  a strong  wind.  While  crews 
battled  the  blaze,  a report  came  in  about  a 
hear  cub  found  wandering  near  the  fire 
line.  The  men  left  it  alone  because  they 
thought  the  mother  hear  would  come  for  it. 

Nearby,  the  little  cub  had  been  caught 
in  the  path  of  the  fire  and  had  taken  refuge 
in  a tree  that  was  now  nothing  but  a charred, 


smoking  snag.  The  bear’s  climb  had  saved 
its  life  hut  left  it  badly  burned  on  the  paws 
and  hind  legs. 

Firefighters  removed  the  cub  from  the 
tree,  but  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it.  A rancher,  who  had  been  helping  the 
firefighters,  agreed  to  take  the  orphaned 
bear  cub  home. 

A ranger  from  the  New  Mexico  Dept,  of 
Game  and  Fish  heard  about  the  cub  when 
he  returned  to  the  fire  camp  and  drove  to 
the  rancher’s  home  to  get  the  hear.  The  cub 
was  flown  to  a veterinarian  in  Sante  Fe. 

News  about  the  hear  spread  swiftly 
throughout  New  Mexico,  and  it  wasn’t 
long  before  the  press  picked  up  the  story 
and  broadcast  it  nationwide.  Many  people 
wrote  or  called,  asking  about  the  little 
bear’s  progress. 

The  state  game  warden  wrote  an  official 
letter  to  the  chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice, presenting  the  cub  to  the  agency  with 
the  understanding  that  the  small  bear  would 
be  dedicated  to  a publicity  program  of  tire 
prevention  and  conservation.  The  go-ahead 
was  given  to  send  the  bear  to  Washington, 
DC,  where  it  found  a home  at  the  National 
Zoo,  becoming  the  living  symbol  of  Smokey 
Bear. 

In  1952,  Smokey  Bear  had  become  so 
well-known  that  he  attracted  commercial 
interest.  Congress  passed  an  act  that  re- 
moved Smokey  from  the  public  domain 
and  placed  him  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  act  provided  for  the  use  of  collected 
fees  and  royalties  for  forest  fire  prevention. 
One  of  the  first  licensed  items  was  a Smokey 
Bear  stuffed  toy.  Since  then  hundreds  of 
items  have  been  licensed  and  sold  over  the 
years. 

We  still  have  a lot  of  work  to  do.  There 
are  children  and  adults  who  need  to  hear 
and  learn  about  Smokey  Bear  and  his  forest 
fire  prevention  message,  and  there  are  still 
people  who  need  to  be  continually  re- 
minded of  the  need  to  prevent  forest  fires. 

Remember,  Only  YOU  Can  Prevent 
Forest  Fires.  □ 
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BEHIND  THE  LITTLE  country  chapel,  I could  see  the  woods  where  my  brothers  and  I hunted 
and  trapped  when  we  were  young. 


A Remembrance 

By  john  Kolcun 


WE  SLOWLY  STEP  from  the  church. 

I look  up,  and  behind  the  little  coun- 
try  chapel  I can  see  the  woods  where  my 
brothers,  Jeff  and  Jim,  and  I hunted  and 
trapped  when  we  were  young.  The  proces- 
sion works  its  way  to  the  cemetery.  We  had 
walked  this  way  many  times  on  our  way 
down  to  the  marsh  to  hunt  ducks  and 
squirrels,  and  to  trap  for  ’rats  and  coons. 

It  is  a mild  December  afternoon.  The 
sun  streaks  through  the  clouds  as  the  snow 
comes  down  in  little  puffs  and  swirls  around. 
The  sharp  wind  snaps  the  flags  to  attention 
as  if  paying  a final  salute  to  their  fallen  son. 
Though  I try,  I cannot  keep  from  thinking 
back  to  days  that  are  now  forever  past  . . . 

A bright  moon  and  a multitude  of  stars 
lit  the  autumn  sky.  I had  just  turned  1 4 and 


Jeff  was  11.  The  straps  from  the  wooden 
pack  basket,  loaded  down  with  traps,  bit 
into  my  shoulders  but  didn’t  bother  me. 
We  were  busy  talking  over  the  day’s  sets 
and  near  catches  as  we  cut  across  a picked 
cornfield.  Suddenly  the  swooshing  of  wings 
grabbed  our  attention. 

From  behind  us  a great  homed  owl 
appeared  from  a nearby  tree  line  and 
swooped  at  the  pack  basket.  We  both 
ducked  as  he  banked  and  returned  to  swoop 
at  us  again.  The  big  owl  repeated  this  a 
couple  of  times  then  left  as  suddenly  as  he 
appeared.  The  memory  of  that  majestic 
bird  set  against  the  night  sky  was  a sight  we 
talked  about  years  afterward,  always  won- 
dering what  had  disturbed  it  so. 

The  marching  of  feet  jerk  me  cruelly 
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back  to  the  present.  The  flag-draped  casket 
is  nearing  its  final  resting  place.  Again  my 
eyes,  and  my  mind,  start  to  cloud.  I think 
back  to  another  December  day  not  that 
many  years  ago,  not  that  far  from  where  I 
stand  now. 

It  was  the  first  Saturday  of  what  had 
been  an  uneventful  buck  season.  The  gray 
clouds  were  promising  fresh  snow  on  top  of 
the  two  or  three  inches  already  there.  My 
brothers,  my  uncle  George  and  I had  just 
entered  a small  patch  of  woods  behind  my 
grandfather’s  house.  We  had  just  heard 
several  close  shots  and  were  eagerly  hoping 
for  the  arrival  of  the  cause  of  the  commo- 
tion, however  slight  the  chances. 

Suddenly  my  uncle  raised  his  rifle  and 
fired  — to  the  surprise  of  the  rest  of  us.  We 
had  seen  nothing.  As  we  approached  the 
spot,  we  saw  muddied  deer  tracks,  leaves 
and  snow  scattered  by  hurried  hooves,  and 
small  traces  of  blood. 

The  deer  was  wounded  but  not  ready  to 
quit.  We  began  to  follow  it,  with  Jeff  at- 
tempting to  cut  it  off  at  possible  crossings 
while  1 tracked  it  through  mazes  of  deer 
trails.  The  buck  doubled  back  numerous 
times,  mixing  its  tracks  with  those  of  oth- 
ers, and  attempted  to  hide  in  thickets  that 
didn’t  seem  large  enough  to  hide  a deer. 

It  crossed  fields  and  gullies  just  out  of 


Jeff’s  sight  and  ran  through  redbrush  that 
slowed  us  to  a crawl.  Five  hours  and  several 
miles  later,  in  the  middle  of  a blinding 
blizzard,  I was  finally  standing  beside  a 5- 
point  buck. 

It  had  been  lying  in  the  middle  of  an 
abandoned  field  and  jumped  in  front  of  me 
when  I was  only  yards  away.  It  wasn’t  a big 
deer,  but  we  remembered  the  chase  for 
years  because  it  was  the  only  deer  our  small 
group  would  ever  get  in  five  years. 

Another  shot  brings  me  back  to  the 
present.  It’s  the  first  salvo  of  a 21 -gun 
salute.  The  blue  clad  honor  guard  is  aiming 
into  the  heavens.  The  actions  snap  as  the 
soldiers  rack  the  bolts  and  aim  again.  My 
mind  drifts  faster  now,  trying  to  capture 
moments  I’m  afraid  of  losing  forever. 

Jeff’s  .22  rifle  cracked  again  as  I watched 
another  gray  squirrel  fall  from  the  top  of  an 
oak  tree,  its  leaves  tinted  red  by  the  coming 
of  fall.  That  made  five  for  Jeff  in  just  two 
hours,  a mixture  of  good  size  foxes  and 
grays.  I just  looked  at  my  12-gauge  pump 
and  then  up  into  the  trees,  still  trying  to 
figure  out  where  he  was  finding  all  these 
squirrels. 

I had  yet  to  fire  a shot  — and  I was 
teaching  him  how  to  hunt.  As  I walked  up 
to  him,  a broad  grin  swept  his  face.  I smiled 
with  him,  sharing  his  good  fortune  as  only 
brothers  can  do.  The  sixth  squirrel  proved 
more  elusive  though  and  his  limit  evaded 
him.  A sunny  fall  day  in  the  woods  with  a 
good  friend  was  limit  enough  for  the  both 
of  us;  we  walked  across  the  fields  toward 
home,  side  by  side. 

Again  the  white-stocked  rifles  roar  their 
message.  As  I hear  the  bolts  work  for  the 
last  round,  I think  back  to  yet  another  day. 

Uncle  George,  Jeff,  Jim  and  1 had  spent 
a rather  slow  day  small  game  hunting.  The 
only  thing  weighing  down  any  of  our  game 
bags  was  the  hide  of  a raccoon  Jeff  had 
spotted  sleeping  in  the  grapevines.  A single 

THE  FOLDED  FLAG  rested  in  my  lap  as  the 
honor  guard  started  its  retreat.  My  brother 
and  I had  been  planning  another  hunt. 
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A SUNNY  FALL  DAY  in  the  woods  with  a good  friend  was 
limit  enough  for  the  both  of  us. 


crack  from  his  .22  dropped  the 
ringtail  from  its  warm  fall  perch. 

As  we  worked  our  way  across  a 
small  grass  field  I heard  the 
crack  of  Jeff’s  rifle  again,  in- 
stantly  followed  by  another. 

Jeff  whooped  and  hollered 
as  he  quickly  ran  across  the 
field;  25  yards  away  lay  a rah- 
bit,  shot  cleanly  in  the  head 
while  on  a dead  run.  Not  to  the 
surprise  of  any  of  us,  this  type 
of  marksmanship  would  later 
earn  him  a medal. 

The  bugler  starts  to  play 
taps  now.  The  tears  I have  been 
keeping  back  these  past  few 
days  start  to  flow.  I sit  in  front 
of  the  casket  and  try  not  to 
think,  but  it  doesn’t  work.  I 
remember  Jeff ’s  last  visit  home 
as  if  it  was  just  yesterday  and 
not  three  years  before. 

It  was  several  days  after 
Christmas.  Seven  inches  of 
snow  covered  the  ground.  Jeff 
was  late  as  usual,  but  he  was  eager  to  hunt 
with  my  young  English  springer  spaniel 
Miki.  It  was  sunny  but  still  cold,  a pretty 
typical  day  for  small  game  hunting  in  sec- 
ond  season.  We  had  only  a couple  hours 
because  he  had  to  return  to  Kansas  the  next 
day. 

We  put  up  several  rabbits  and  grouse. 
Miki  did  her  job  well,  but  neither  of  us 
could  find  the  mark.  As  we  walked  we 
discussed  life  in  general,  caught  up  on  lost 
time,  and  kidded  around  with  each  other. 
At  the  end  of  the  hunt  we  embraced  and 
said  farewell.  If  only  I would  have  known 
then  that  this  would  be  the  last  time  I 
would  see  the  gleam  in  his  eyes,  the  crooked 
ear-to-ear  smile  on  his  face,  the  laugh  in  his 
voice,  if  only  I could  have  known  . . . 

The  flag  is  folded  now  and  resting  on  my 
lap  as  the  honor  guard  starts  its  retreat. 
What  the  future  was  supposed  to  hold  races 
through  my  mind.  We  were  to  get  together 
again  in  January  to  try  another  second 


season  small  game  hunt.  He  would  have 
been  surprised  at  the  progress  Miki  had 
made  while  he  was  away. 

We  had  also  planned  to  hunt  in  North 
Dakota,  the  location  of  his  new  base.  He 
was  eager  to  hunt  and  trap  again,  sports  he 
had  to  all  but  abandon  the  last  five  years.  I 
was  also  to  teach  him  how  to  ice  fish,  and 
like  everything  else  I had  taught  him,  he 
would  have  ended  up  doing  it  better  than 
me. 

I bow  my  head  now,  say  my  final  goodbye, 
then  slowly  walk  away.  1 clutch  the  flag 
tightly  as  if  trying  to  pull  him  from  his  fate. 
I do  not  understand  this  cruel  turn  of  events 
and  truly  doubt  if  I ever  will. 

But  I have  my  memories  of  our  23  years 
together,  days  that  we  spent  together  in  the 
woods  and  fields  near  our  home  in  all  types 
of  weather,  during  all  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  Someday  again  1 hope  we  will  walk 
side  by  side  as  brothers  and  talk  as  only 
brothers  do.  □ 
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Keys  to  the  Gate 

With  a little  preparation,  responsible  hunters 
may  find  the  doors  to  many  private  lands  will 
open  with  ease. 


By  Dennis  D.  Russell 

Hunter-Trapper  Education  Instructor 


MOST  HUNTER-TRAPPER  Educa- 
tion classes  have  several  instructors, 
with  each  instructor  covering  one  or  more 
areas  in  which  he  or  she  has  a particular 
interest.  The  main  subjects  include  firearm 
safety,  game  laws,  wildlife  identification, 
hunting  and  trapping  techniques,  and  fire- 
arm and  ammunition  nomenclature.  Of 
course,  we  also  teach  hunter  ethics  and 
responsibilities,  as  well  as  water  safety,  first 
aid  and  survival. 

Part  of  my  assignment  is  teaching  ethics 
and  responsibilities.  I enjoy  this  aspect  of 
the  course.  As  anti-hunting  sentiments 
infiltrate  our  news  media  and  schools,  it’s 
imperative  we  get  our  students  started  off 
in  the  right  direction.  We  want  our  stu- 
dents to  understand,  right  from  the  begin- 
ning, how  to  he  responsible  hunters  and 
trappers. 

We  define  ethics  as  knowing  what  is 
right  or  wrong  and  then  taking  the  proper 
action.  I believe  an  ethical  sportsman  will 
be  a responsible  sportsman.  Being  ethical 
or  responsible  is  as  simple  as  leaving  a gate 
as  you  found  it,  not  damaging  a fence  as  you 
cross  it,  picking  up  litter  found  in  the  woods 
or  fields,  and  helping  a landowner  with  his 
chores. 

A hunter  has  a duty  to  the  sport,  to  the 
animal  he  is  hunting,  to  his  hunting  part- 
ners, and  to  the  landowner.  By  being  ethi- 
cal and  responsible  all  the  time,  hunters 
can  meet  all  these  requirements. 


My  favorite  part  of  ethics  and  responsi- 
bilities is  landowner  relations.  We  explain 
to  our  students  that  hunting  and  trapping 
are  privileges,  not  rights.  A person  isn’t 
allowed  to  go  hunting  anywhere  he  wants. 

The  fields  and  woods  are  all  owned  by 
someone,  and  that  ownership  can  be  public 
or  private.  Of  course,  most  public  lands  are 
there  for  everyone  to  enjoy.  State  game 
lands,  while  open  to  hunters  and  non- 
hunters alike,  were  purchased  and  are  main- 
tained primarily  hy  hunting  license  dollars. 
As  a hunter,  you  paid  for  our  game  lands. 
Therefore,  treat  them  like  they’re  your 
own. 

Private  property  is  another  story.  The 
landowner  works  hard  to  maintain  his  land 
and  pays  the  tax  dollars,  too.  In  some 
instances,  you  will  never  get  on  his  land, 
possibly  because  he  has  it  posted  for  his 
own  hunting  pleasure.  Please  respect  his 
right  to  close  his  land.  Fortunately,  many 
farms  and  other  properties  are  open  to 
hunting,  even  many  that  are  posted.  You 
simply  have  to  ask  the  owner  for  permis- 
sion. 

I’d  like  to  share  a few  stories  that  I use  in 
my  classes  to  illustrate  how  landowner  re- 
lations can  work.  One  day,  while  fixing  a 
gas  leak  in  a farmer’s  field  (I  work  for  a 
natural  gas  company),  I saw  the  farmer 
working  on  his  tractor.  After  fixing  the 
leak,  I drove  over  to  see  if  he  needed  help. 
His  battery  was  dead,  and  I offered  to  jump- 
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start  it.  He  was  grateful  for  my  help  and 
asked  me  if  I hunted.  I told  him  I did,  and 
he  said  I was  more  than  welcome  to  hunt 
there  anytime.  That  was  about  18  years 
ago,  and  were  still  friends. 

In  another  instance,  I was  visiting  a 
friend  who  told  me  about  large  numbers  of 
deer  he’d  seen  on  one  of  the  farms  he  works. 
He  doubted  we  could  get  permission  to 
hunt,  but  we  decided  to  try  anyway.  After 
all,  we  thought,  the  worst  the  landowner 
could  say  is  “No.” 

My  hunting  partner,  my  son  Denny  and 
I went  to  the  farmer’s  house,  introduced 
ourselves  and  explained  what  my  friend 
had  told  us.  He  wouldn’t  give  us  permis- 
sion, so  we  thanked  the  man  for  his  time 
and  gave  him  information  cards  about  our- 
selves, telling  him  if  he  changed  his  mind 
to  give  us  a call. 

Our  information  cards  are  3x5  index 
cards  with  our  hunting  history  and  outdoor 
experience  on  them.  On  the  front  we  print 
our  names,  addresses,  phone  numbers,  birth 
dates  and  ages  at  the  top.  At  the  bottom  we 
give  our  hunting  and  outdoor  experience. 
We  print  our  hunting  license  numbers  and 
vehicle  identification  on  the 
back. 

In  the  case  of  this  land- 
owner, we  never  made  it  to 
the  truck.  After  reading  the 
cards,  he  called  us  back  to 
the  house.  He  was  impressed 
with  what  we’d  done  and  said 
hunters  had  never  presented 
themselves  in  such  a manner 
before. 

We  always  get  the  land- 
owner  to  sign  a permission 
card  for  us.  They  are  easily 
carried  in  our  license  hold- 
ers. From  time  to  time  we 
have  been  checked  by  wild- 
life conservation  officers 
while  hunting,  and  they’ve 
been  impressed  with  our 
thoroughness  and  thought- 
fulness in  getting  permission. 


With  a young  daughter  and  son  of  my 
own,  I can  appreciate  how  difficult  it  is  for 
a youngster  to  open  up  and  talk  to  strang- 
ers. In  our  class  we  try  to  teach  them  good 
ways  to  approach  landowners,  and  what  to 
say  and  not  to  say.  A local  farmer  comes  to 
our  class  and  talks  to  the  students,  which 
really  puts  them  at  ease. 

Not  Just  Opening  Day 

We  go  on  to  explain  to  the  students  that 
they  shouldn’t  think  of  hunting  season  as 
starting  on  opening  day.  They  should  get  to 
know  landowners  well  before  the  season, 
offer  to  help  with  chores  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  and  to  thank  them  as  soon  as  the 
season  is  over.  Be  a friend  all  year  long,  we 
say,  not  just  during  hunting  seasons.  A 
Christmas  card  with  a note  is  always  greatly 
appreciated. 

Remember,  the  landowner  is  a person 
just  like  you.  Put  yourself  in  his  place.  How 
would  you  like  someone  to  treat  you  or  your 
land? 

Getting  permission  to  hunt  is  easy.  Just 
present  yourself  in  the  proper  manner.  The 
worst  he  can  do  is  say  “No.” 


EDUCATING  OUR  YOUTH  in  hunting  ethics  and 
responsibility  will  go  a long  way  toward  making  them 
better  sportsmen  and  women.  Landowner  relations  is  an 
important  element  to  that  education,  just  like  gun  safety. 
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FIELD  DAY  activities  run  the  gamut  from  events  that 
require  lots  of  exercise  to  those  requiring  a bit  of 
concentration  and  control. 


ALWAYS  POPULAR  with  kids,  T- 
shirts  were  provided  to  par- 
ticipants at  many  events.  Sporting 
groups  are  necessary  to  make  these 
days  successful. 
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YOUTH  are  given  the  chance  to  learn  about 
nature,  and  they  don't  have  to  win  something 
to  go  home  a winner. 


OUR  OUTDOOR  heritage  is  a big  part  of 
Youth  Field  Days.  Young  people  have  a 
chance  to  see  how  our  forefathers  lived, 
hunted  and  trapped,  and  how  some  of  the 
traditions  are  carried  on  today. 


^ A RENT  THERE  ANY  rugged  out- 

\ doorsmen  out  there  anymore?”  my 
X X.  friend  Bob  Vosburg,  a spectator 
sports  enthusiast,  asked  me  recently.  “All  I 
hear  about  is  the  new  gadgets  everyone  gets 
these  days  to  make  the  outdoors  easy. 
Doesn’t  anyone  rub  two  sticks  together  to 
make  a fire  anymore?” 

Indeed,  if  not  many,  some  rugged  indi- 
viduals still  trudge  hill  and  dale  like 
outdoorsmen  did  years  ago. 

They  also  get  their  share  of  game 
because  of  the  dedication  they 
devote  to  matching  wits  with 
wild  game,  he  it  watery  or 
woodsy. 

My  neighbor,  Bert  Gargasz, 
has  been  getting  up  every  morn- 
ing of  the  past  winter  and  many 
other  winters,  no  matter  how 
bitter,  to  check  his  trapline.  Trappers  must 
regularly  check  their  traps,  no  matter  what 
the  weather,  which  is  why  so  few  of  us  get 
involved. 

“My  gloves  froze  to  the  traps  the  other 
day,”  Bert  said  as  he  drank  hot  tea  in  our 
kitchen.  He  had  j ust  come  back  from  chop- 
ping through  the  ice  along  a number  of 
spots  of  a watery  bank  he  visits. 

The  previous  week  he  pulled  a 5 7 -pound 
beaver  from  under  that  hard  water.  He 
then  lugged  it  over  the  bank,  across  a field, 
through  brush  and  to  his  vehicle. 

“It  was  like  dragging  a deer  out  of  the 
woods,”  Bert  said,  quite  proudly.  Further- 
more, upwards  of  four  hours  were  required 
to  skin  it,  clean  the  meat  and  stretch  the 
fur.  He  donated  the  meat  to  an  annual 
Mercer  County  club  all-game  dinner. 

Some  weeks  earlier,  he  was  after  red  fox, 
and  during  the  midnight  hours  also  used  a 
red  headlight  and  calls  to  bring  some  grays 
to  within  range  of  his  10-gauge.  Prior  to 
that  time  he  blackened  traps  over  a smok- 
ing fire  to  get  rid  of  human  scent.  During 
the  summers  he  also  collects  urine  from  his 
captive  foxes  to  mask  human  odors  when 
his  traps  are  set. 

He  downed  a dandy  9-point  during  the 


previous  deer  season,  after  combing  the 
woods  for  most  of  the  antlered  season. 

Bert,  who  is  now  approaching  70,  learned 
his  woodsmanship  as  a teenager,  from  a 
couple  game  protectors  and  deputies.  Liv- 
ing on  a 1 50-acre  farm  adjacent  to  a game 
lands  along  eastern  Lawrence  and  southern 
Mercer  counties,  he  often  tagged  along 
when  officers  showed  up  to  work  or  stock 
game. 


One  of  his  dubious  pleasures  of  early 
trapping  days  was  catching  skunks.  T eacher 
Gertrude  Eppinger  kicked  him  out  of  the 
East  Lawrence  School  four  times  after  he’d 
tangled  with  the  polecats. 

“Being  hunting  season  when  it  hap- 
pened, I just  grabbed  my  shotgun  and  went 
hunting  on  the  farm,”  Bert  laughed  when 
he  recalled  the  incidents. 

Deputy  Frank  Coen,  former  Lawrence 
County  sheriff  and  an  avid  outdoorsman, 
got  Bert  interested  in  fox  trapping  when  $4 
bounties  were  still  awarded.  Bert  learned 
quickly  and  caught  33  fox  in  his  first  year. 
Later  he  took  40  to  50  in  a month,  and  not 
that  long  ago  he  put  a down  payment  on  a 
truck  from  his  fox  trapping. 

Both  Coen  and  former  Lawrence  County 
game  protector  Cal  Hooper,  both  deceased, 
taught  Gargasz  how  to  set  hole  traps. 

“We  used  hog  cracklings  or  fat  as  scent,” 
Bert  said,  “and  they  taught  me  how  to  set 
fox  traps  in  good  runs  in  ravines.”  The  two 
officers  also  showed  him  how  to  use  sumac 
berry  pods  to  blacken  traps  and  hide  hu- 
man scent. 

Retired  Mercer  County  game  protector 
A1  Biondi  taught  him  how  to  prepare  his 
traps.  He  used  five  pounds  of  pods  in  five 
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gallons  of  water  to  darken  the  traps  to  a 
dark  bluish  color  and  to  hide  the  scent. 

Biondi  also  taught  him  how  to  make  fox 
lure  from  mixtures  of  rabbit,  heaver  cast- 
ings, muskrat  and  other  animals  obtained 
during  seasons  and  then  saved  for  the  mix. 

In  1945  Gargasz  reached  his  trapping 
peak;  he  caught  close  to  400  muskrats.  The 
most  fox  he  caught  was  19  in  a week  during 
a year  when  pelts  zoomed  to  $70  apiece. 
(That  was  the  year  he  made  the  deposit  on 
the  new  truck.) 

Gargasz  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  who 
practices  similar  outdoor  skills  and  pursues 
critters  in  the  wild  on  their  own,  often 
difficult  terms. 

Perhaps  the  most  dedicated  — to  the 
point  of  being  eccentric  — are  turkey  call- 
ers. These  folks  walk  around  part  of  the  year 
with  mouthfuls  of  diaphragm  calls,  chirp- 
ing many  variations  and  versions  of  calls 
used  by  this  big  forest  bird  to  greet  others  of 
its  kind.  For  the  rest  of  us,  putting  one  of 
those  calls  in  our  mouths  often  makes  us 

gag- 

My  friends  Larry  Cole  of  Neshannock 
Township  and  Skip  Fedigan  of  Harlansburg 
are  two  die-hard  turkey  hunters.  The  cli- 
max to  their  learning,  each  says,  comes 
when  either  ventures  into  the  haunts  of  the 


gobbler  and  lures  a strutting  gobbler  to 
approach  him  in  the  springtime,  or  a young- 
of-the-year  bird  in  the  fall. 

“The  ultimate  is  bringing  a big  gobbler 
to  your  call  in  the  fall  when  he  isn’t  sex 
crazed.  You  know  you’ve  arrived  if  you  can 
do  that,"  says  Cole,  who  has  accomplished 
the  feat.  Each  man  has  enticed  at  least  15 
birds  with  seductive  turkey  calling.  A few 
autumns  ago,  Cole  called  in  a big  bird  for 
his  teenage  son  Craig. 

There  are  also  howhunters  who  use 
stealth,  black  powder  men  or  muzzleloader 
nimrods,  who  believe,  perhaps,  that  rifles 
are  too  accurate  and,  therefore,  passe.  There 
are  orienteering  folk  who  venture  for  the 
first  time  into  strange  wilds  and  are  thrilled 
to  use  a compass  and  their  ability  to  find 
ways  hack  to  civilization.  That’s  rugged 
outdoorsmanship. 

Perhaps  we  better  include  women  in 
this  discussion,  as  some  certainly  rank 
among  the  best  when  it  comes  to  outdoor 
skills.  There  is  no  hatting  average  to  deter- 
mine the  abilities  or  skills  of  the  eminent, 
unique  or  rugged  outdoorspeople,  as  my 
friend  has  in  his  baseball  and  football 
chronicles. 

To  get  an  idea  of  a true  outdoorsman, 
see  how  his  eyes  light  up  when  mention  is 
made  of  a special  bend  in  a 
river  that  might  sport  a flock  of 
ducks  or  geese,  a winding  trail 
in  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest,  or  just  a hidden  meadow 
or  intriguing  valley  a big  buck 
might  call  home. 

There  he  might  want  to 
roam  — to  smell  the  flowers, 
gather  mushrooms,  use  the  old 
smokepole  or  just  listen  to  the 
singing  birds.  □ 


WHILE  HUNTING  and  even 
trapping  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly high  tech,  men  like  Bert 
Gargasz  still  do  things  the  old 
fashioned  way. 
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Look  Out,  Dave 

My  crew  did  a great  job  checking  our 
wood  duck  boxes  last  winter.  The 
extreme  conditions  made  it  tough  and 
sometimes  dangerous.  This  program 
provides  valuable  information  on  wood 
duck  nesting  success,  along  with  box  use 
by  species  such  as  screech  owls.  Along 
that  line,  I’d  like  to  remind  David 
Berner  — who  held  an  excited  screech 
owl  over  my  head  while  I checked  a 
box  — that  although  my  coat  cleaned  up 
just  fine,  I haven’t  forgotten  the  inci- 
dent. — LMO  Bruce  C.  Metz,  Spin- 
nerstown. 


So  What? 

When  I saw  four  geese  on  John’s 
marsh  pond  last  fall,  I decided  to  stalk 
them  in  hopes  of  getting  a shot  when 
they  flushed.  So  what  if  they  were 
floating  decoys  (which  John’s  never  used 
before),  and  so  what  if  John  and  Jim 
witnessed  the  entire  incident.  Of  course, 
now  they’re  telling  everyone  about  it;  if 
only  I could’ve  told  the  story  first.  — - 
Information  & Education  Supervisor  Bob 
MacWilliams,  Sandy  Lake. 


Angels 

Clearfield  County  — License 
Division  Chief  Valerie  Trachim  is  also  a 
deputy  WCO,  and  she  patrolled  with  me 
up  here  during  bear  season.  One  time,  as 
we  got  out  of  the  vehicle  to  check  some 
hunters,  one  man  exclaimed,  “What’s 
this?!  Charlie’s  Angels?”  Valerie  and  I 
have  dark  hair,  and  we’re  currently  trying 
to  recruit  a Larah  Lawcett  lookalike  to 
join  us  next  year.  And  just  like  the 
famous  television  trio  of  the  70s,  we 
won’t  hesitate  to  crack  down  on  game 
law  violators.  — WCO  Colleen  M. 
Shannon,  Grampian. 

Doing  Fine 

Elk  County  — People  often  complain 
about  not  seeing  deer  and  turkeys,  and 
fear  they’re  not  surviving  the  winter.  I 
checked  a few  of  the  better  wintering 
areas,  and  in  three  hours  I saw  about  1 50 
deer  and  75  turkeys  — all  of  which 
seemed  to  be  doing  fine.  Best  of  all,  I had 
a witness  with  me,  and  now  he  too 
knows  there  are  more  deer  and  turkeys 
out  there  than  most  people  believe.  — 
WCO  Dick  Bodenhorn,  Ridgway. 

Not  for  Sale 

Training  School  — I read  several 
newspaper  editorials  criticizing  the 
Commission  for  arrests  made  in  a bear 
gall  bladder  marketing  ring.  The  public 
has  little  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
commercialization  of  wildlife.  We  need 
to  let  everyone  know  that  wildlife  is  not 
for  sale  and  that  its  commercialization  is 
extremely  harmful.  Selling  wild  animals 
is  not  only  unlawful,  it’s  unethical.  — 
Trainee  Mike  Doherty,  Harrisburg. 
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Fishy  Adaptation 

The  severe  winter  proved  once  again 
how  adaptable  wildlife  is.  In  January, 
Game  Lands  Maintenance  Supervisor  Ed 
Hamor  and  his  son  saw  a flock  of  125 
turkeys  using  the  frozen  Juniata  River  as 
a travel  lane.  The  birds  were  feeding  on 
streamside  vegetation  near  Petersburg, 
river-hopping  from  field  to  field  and 
wading  through  areas  where  water  flowed 
over  the  ice.  Successful  spring  gobbler 
hunters  should  inspect  their  birds  closely 
this  year  to  see  if  they  have  webbed 
feet.  — LMO  Robert  W.  Criswell, 
Huntingdon. 

Timber  Robbers 

Training  School  — Timber  theft  is 
becoming  more  prevalent  on  game  lands. 
High  value  trees  such  as  black  cherry 
that  are  close  to  the  road  often  become 
targets  of  timber  robbers.  These  same 
species  are  excellent  mast  trees.  If  you 
see  suspicious  tree  cutting  on  game  lands, 
report  it  by  calling  the  toll-free  numbers 
for  the  region  offices.  These  thieves  steal 
resources  valuable  to  us  and  to  wild- 
life. — Trainee  Ed  Urban,  Harrisburg. 


Black  Powder  Hazard 

Westmoreland  County  — Keith 
Loucks  of  New  Stanton  was  walking  back 
after  a morning  of  flintlock  hunting 
when  he  saw  smoke  coming  from  the  cab 
of  his  pickup.  He  crouched  beside  the 
door  and  cautiously  opened  it,  at  which 
point  two  1 -pound  cans  ot  black  powder 
exploded.  Apparently,  an  electrical  short 
had  caused  plastic  to  melt  and  run  onto 
the  floor,  where  it  contacted  the  cans. 
When  Keith  opened  the  door,  the  influx 
of  oxygen  caused  the  powder  to  combust. 
Store  black  powder  in  protective 
containers,  and  place  them  where  there’s 
no  possibility  of  combusting.  — WCO 
Joseph  V.  Stefko,  Greensburg. 


Mountain  Lion  Controversy 


Lycoming  County  — Many  people 
believe  mountain  lions  exist  in  our  state. 
I get  five  to  1 0 reports  each  year,  and  I 
investigate  as  many  as  I can.  I have  yet 
to  find  evidence  of  the  big  cats.  Most 
reports  turn  out  to  be  bobcats,  coyotes, 
dogs  or  foxes.  I hope  people  keep 
reporting  such  sightings,  and  I would 
urge  them  to  get  pictures  or  video 
footage.  Perhaps  someday  we’ll  find 
mountain  lions  really  are  living  here.  — 
WCO  Terry  D.  Wills,  Williamsport. 

Plant  Ahead 

Luzerne  County  — While  memories 
of  the  past  harsh  winter  will  quickly  slip 
away,  don’t  forget  that  now  is  the  time  to 
help  wildlife  for  future  winters.  Plant 
trees  and  shrubs  this  spring  to  provide 
wildlife  food  and  cover  that  will  last  for 
many  seasons  to  come.  — WCO  Donald 
Burchell,  Dallas. 

Handy  Devices 

Berks  County  — Teacher  Dan  Lynch 
and  some  students  from  Kutztown  High 
helped  me  replace  duck  nesting  devices 
on  Lake  Ontelaunee  last  winter.  It’s 
always  interesting  to  see  what  other 
kinds  of  birds  use  the  structures.  We 
found  a gray  phase  screech  owl,  a pair  of 
bluebirds  and  a flicker  in  the  wood  duck 
nest  boxes  we  checked.  — WCO  Chuck 
Lincoln,  Reading. 
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Camp  Work  Times  Two 

Monroe  County  — Many  camp 
owners  schedule  a work  day  to  repair  or 
improve  their  cabins.  Why  not  schedule 
two?  Make  one  for  cabin  work  and  the 
other  for  habitat  work:  build  brushpiles, 
plant  food  and  cover  plants,  or  begin  a 
timber  management  plan.  — WCO 
Thomas  M.  Smith,  Bartonsville. 

Life  and  Death  in  a Wood  Pile 

Wyoming  County  — George  Meyers 
saw  a weasel  chase  a chipmunk  from  his 
wood  pile.  The  chipmunk  ran  straight  to 
George,  raced  around  his  legs  several 
times  and  then  broke  away  to  try  to 
elude  the  weasel.  But  the  weasel  cut  off 
the  chipmunk  and  killed  it.  — WCO 
Will  iam  Wasserman,  Tunkhannock. 


Bat  Facts 

Training  School  — I learned  a 
number  of  interesting  facts  concerning 
hats  during  one  of  our  classes.  Bats  are 
the  only  major  predator  of  night-flying 
insects.  A single  little  brown  hat  can  eat 
up  to  3,000  insects  a night;  the  big 
brown  mostly  eats  agricultural  pests.  1 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  less  than  one- 
half  of  1 percent  of  bats  contract  rabies.  I 
never  realized  how  beneficial  these  little 
mammals  are.  — Trainee  Matthew  D. 
Belding,  Harrisburg. 


Planting  the  Seed 

Bradford  County  — Each  year,  our 
public  access  cooperators  are  offered  free 
tree  and  shrub  seedlings  to  plant  for 
wildlife.  If  you  hunt  on  a Safety  Zone  or 
Farm  Game  property,  ask  the  owner  if  he 
ordered  any  seedlings  and  offer  to  help 
plant  them.  — WCO  Richard  P. 

Larnerd,  Warren  Center. 

Tag  Those  Birds  Proper ly 

Warren  County  — If  you  kill  a 
gobbler,  remember  to  tag  it  immediately. 
The  tag  must  he  detached  from  the 
license,  filled  out  completely,  and  tied  to 
the  turkey’s  leg  — all  before  moving  the 
bird  from  the  spot  where  it  was  killed.  If 
you  forgot  a pencil,  use  a sharp  stick  or 
other  object  to  indent  the  tag’s  sur- 
face. — WCO  James  W.  Egley,  Irvine. 

Winter  Oasis 

Erie  County  — The  value  of  cover  to 
wild  animals  was  made  evident  this  past 
winter.  On  SGL  101,  multiflora  rose  and 
grape  vine  tangles  I struggled  through  in 
summer  and  fall  were  covered  by  so 
much  snow  I could  snowshoe  over  top  of 
them.  While  doing  so,  I noticed  how  the 
open  areas  at  the  base  of  these  thickets 
provided  not  only  cover  hut  also  store- 
houses of  seeds,  berries,  nuts  and  bark.  — 
WCO  Jack  Farster,  Albion. 

Wrong  Guy 

Allegheny  County  — Deputies  Gary 
Bucsek  and  Jim  Poe  were  searching  for  a 
roadkilled  deer  when  they  decided  to 
stop  and  look  around.  Bucsek,  who  was 
dressed  in  hunting  clothes,  got  out  first, 
and  he  was  immediately  greeted  with  a 
waving  flashlight  and  a voice  out  of  the 
darkness  saying  “Over  here;  over  here.” 
Just  then  Poe  got  out,  in  full  uniform, 
and  the  voice  said,  “Darn,  it’s  not 
tagged.”  Now  these  deputies  are  trying  to 
tell  us  they  planned  the  whole  thing.  — 
WCO  Richard  T.  Cramer,  White  Oak. 
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Cameron  County  — Competition  for 
game  during  the  late  small  game  season 
seemed  especially  keen  for  John  Murone 
and  Kirk  Bainey.  The  first  time  their  dog 
pointed,  they  flushed  a hawk  that  had 
just  downed  a hen  pheasant.  Later  they 
jumped  a fox  that  was  carrying  part  of  a 
freshly  killed  rabbit.  While  man  is  a 
predator,  he’s  not  as  good  as  his  wild 
brethren.  — WCO  Joe  Carlos,  Drift- 
wood. 

Volunteers  Wanted 

Training  School  — If  you  want  to 
help  pass  on  hunting  to  future  genera- 
tions, volunteer  to  become  a Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  Instructor.  New  folks 
are  always  welcome,  and  you’ll  receive 
great  satisfaction  from  helping  new 
hunters  get  started  on  the  right  track. 
Contact  your  local  WCO,  and  become  a 
member  of  the  HTE  team.  — Trainee 
Gary  Toward,  Harrisburg. 

Looney  Toons 

Lehigh  County  — I recently  put  on  a 
program  for  Cub  Scouts  where  I had 
them  identify  animal  furs.  After  giving 
me  the  correct  answers,  I asked  them  to 
tell  me  about  the  animals  and  their  diets. 
When  I asked  the  group  what  the  coyote 
eats,  one  young  boy  enthusiastically 
replied,  “Roadrunners.”  — WCO  D.E. 
Mitchell,  Fogelsville. 


Youth  Afield 

Jefferson  County  — Now  that  spring 
is  here,  start  planning  to  bring  your  kids 
to  our  Youth  Field  Days.  These  events 
expose  youngsters  to  everything  the 
outdoors  has  to  offer,  from  shooting  and 
fishing  to  woods  lore  and  nature  skills. 
Contact  your  Commission  region  office 
for  information  on  dates,  times  and 
places.  — WCO  Brad  Myers,  Brookville. 

Immediate  Improvement 

If  you  had  a chance  to  get  out  and 
look  at  habitat  on  your  property  during 
the  winter,  you  were  able  to  see  what 
types  provided  the  best  food  and  cover. 
Landowners  might  want  to  consider 
making  selective  cuts,  building  large 
brushpiles  with  the  cuttings.  That  will 
make  an  immediate  improvement  in  a 
property’s  habitat.  — LMO  James 
Deniker,  Sandy  Lake. 


Frequent  Flyer 

Bradford  County  — I heard  on  the 
radio  that  a woman  found  a nearly  dead 
robin  in  the  snow.  She  took  the  bird  in, 
warmed  it  and  tried  to  feed  it.  She  then 
called  the  airport  and  found  a flight 
bound  for  Florida.  The  airline  agreed  to 
take  the  robin  to  the  Sunshine  State  and 
release  it.  I wonder  if  she  had  to  buy  the 
bird  a ticket.  — WCO  William  A. 
Bower,  Troy. 
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Communication  Is  the  Key 

Training  School  — The  members  of 
the  22nd  class  are  now  in  their  new 
districts.  Regardless  of  where  we  are, 
we’ll  have  to  work  with  people  from  our 
communities.  Communication  is  the  key 
to  helping  wildlife,  so  when  you  see  an 
unfamiliar  WCO,  introduce  yourself  and 
tell  us  what’s  on  your  mind.  — Trainee 
Scott  W.  Tomlinson,  Harrisburg. 

The  Energy  Equation 

Training  School  — This  past  winter 
was  one  of  the  worst  on  record,  and 
wildlife  certainly  had  a tough  time.  Fat 
reserves  enable  animals  to  get  through 
the  winter.  Snowmobiles,  free-ranging 
dogs,  and  even  people  walking  through 
the  woods  disturb  animals  and  cause 
them  to  expend  energy  and  waste  these 
precious  reserves.  — Trainee  Fred 
Merluzzi,  Harrisburg. 


Snyder  County  — When  hunting 
gobblers  this  spring,  he  sure  to  positively 
identify  your  target.  Only  birds  with  a 
visible  heard  are  legal,  and  hunting  is  by 
calling  only  — no  stalking!  Hunters  are 
required  to  wear  at  least  100  square 
inches  of  fluorescent  orange  while 
moving,  and  it  must  be  visible  for  360 
degrees.  We  recommend  wearing  or 
displaying  orange  at  your  calling  location 
too.  — WCO  Steve  Bernardi,  Oxford. 


Big  Territory 

Back  in  1965  there  were  nearly 

13.000  game  lands  acres  and  almost 

45.000  acres  enrolled  in  public  access 
programs  in  my  land  management  group 
of  Allegheny,  Beaver,  Washington  and 
Greene  counties.  Since  then,  game  lands 
acreage  has  more  than  doubled  to  about 

30.000,  and  public  access  acreage  has 
increased  more  than  five-fold  to  nearly 

238.000.  Unfortunately,  the  habitat  and 
maintenance  programs  are  being  per- 
formed by  a Food  & Cover  Corps  that 
has  fewer  members  than  it  had  in  ’65.  — 
LMO  Richard  B.  Belding,  Waynesburg. 

Some  Call  It  Progress 

Lackawanna  County  — Hunters 
killed  52  bears  here  last  season,  of  which 
nearly  half  came  from  the  Moosic 
Mountain  range  between  Jessup  and 
Carbondale.  While  that’s  great  news,  I’m 
sorry  to  report  that  construction  for  the 
Lackawanna  County  Industrial  Highway 
begins  this  spring,  and  it  will  cut  through 
the  heart  of  the  range.  A new  federal 
prison  and  industrial  park  are  also  being 
considered  for  the  area.  These  activities 
will  destroy  the  wildlife  habitat,  ending 
much  of  the  recreation  we’ve  enjoyed.  — 
WCO  Timothy  Conway,  Dunmore. 

A Shame 

While  driving  in  Schuylkill  County  in 
early  January,  I saw  what  I thought  was  a 
dead  hairy  woodpecker  lying  alongside 
the  road.  1 found,  instead,  a roadkilled 
red-bellied  woodpecker  — easily  identi- 
fied by  its  zebra-striped  back  and  red 
head.  This  member  of  the  woodpecker 
family  prefers  fruits,  berries,  acorns  and 
other  mast  over  insects,  unlike  its 
relatives.  The  red-bellied  woodpecker  is 
fairly  uncommon  here,  although  it  is 
expanding  its  range  — it’s  a shame  this 
one  met  its  death  on  the  highway.  — 
LMO  Stephen  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 
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Elk  herd  hits 
century-high  mark 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  elk  herd  contin- 
ues to  climb.  PGC  Biologist  Rawley 
Cogan  now  estimates  the  population  at 
224,  based  on  aerial  surveys  conducted  in 
late  January  and  early  February.  That’s  an 
increase  of  19  over  last  year  and  the  state’s 
highest  herd  count  this  century. 

Cogan  said  the  survey  found  the  ani- 
mals in  good  shape.  The  elk  were  handling 
the  heavy  snows  and  cold  temperatures 
well.  He  said  many  had  moved 
onto  south-facing  slopes  where 
they  were  able  to  find  natural 
food. 

The  survey  marked  a first 
for  observed  elk  behavior  when 
a herd  moved  about  10  miles 
from  the  St.  Marys  area  south 
toward  Benezette. 

“They  just  picked  up  and 
went,”  Cogan  said.  “That’s  the 
first  time  I’ve  observed  any- 
thing like  that.” 

The  1994  survey  found  42  branch-ant- 
lered bulls,  11  spikes,  117  cows  and  54 
calves.  The  number  of  branch-antlered  bulls 
was  high,  the  number  of  spikes  low. 

“We  expected  the  number  of  branch- 
antlered  hulls  to  go  up  because  there  were 
21  spike  hulls  in  the  1993  survey,”  Cogan 
said.  “The  number  of  spikes  is  down  this 
year  and  reflects  some  mortality.  The  54 
calves  is  a higher  figure  than  in  past  years 
and  is  a result  of  an  increase  in  the  overall 
population.” 

Sixteen  elk  died  last  year.  Four  calves 
were  lost  to  winter  mortality  following  the 
big  blizzard  in  March.  Three  elk  were  killed 


illegally,  and  three  died  of  unknown  causes. 
T wo  animals  died  as  the  result  of  accidental 
injuries.  One,  a branch-antlered  bull,  was 
apparently  injured  in  a rut  sparring  match 
with  another  bull  and  the  wound  became 
infected. 

Two  elk  were  hit  by  cars  and  one  was 
struck  by  a train  in  the  Mix  Run  area.  One 
elk  was  killed  for  crop  damage. 

Cogan  said  the  average  annual  mortal- 


THE  HERD  breakdown  from  thisyear's  survey 
was  42  branch-antlered  bulls,  1 1 spikes,  1 1 7 
cows  and  54  calves  for  a total  of  224  elk. 

ity  is  13  animals,  and  the  increase  to  16 
reflects  the  growing  size  of  the  herd. 

According  to  Cogan,  the  primary  range, 
which  encompasses  about  225  square  miles 
in  Elk  and  Cameron  counties,  has  expanded. 
He  said  the  animals  are  found  up  to  six 
miles  south  of  the  former  primary  range. 
The  agency  has  performed  habitat  work 
south  and  east  of  St.  Marys  in  an  effort  to 
entice  elk  away  from  agricultural  areas. 

Eastern  elk  lived  in  the  state  but  were 
extirpated  in  the  late  1800s.  Releases  of 
western  elk  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
were  the  genesis  of  today’s  herd.  □ 
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1994-95  PROPOSED  SEASONS 

About  the  time  most  readers  receive  this  issue,  the  Commissioners  will  have  voted 
on  final  adoption  of  hunting  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  the  upcoming  license  year. 
The  information  published  here  is  intended  for  those  who  plan  their  vacations 
around  hunting  seasons.  The  seasons  listed  here  are  not  final. 

Early  small  game  (squirrels,  grouse)  — Oct.  1 5 - Nov.  26 

General  small  game  (rabbits,  pheasants)  — Oct.  29  - Nov.  26 

Fall  turkey  — opens  Oct.  29,  closing  dates  posted  by  management  area 

Deer 

Archery  — Oct.  1 - Nov.  1 2 
Buck  — Nov.  28  - Dec.  1 0 
Antlerless  — Dec.  12-14 

Antlerless,  special  regulations  areas  — Nov.  28  - Dec.  1 7 
Antlerless,  deer  damage  areas  — Nov.  28  - Dec.  1 0 
Furbearer  hunting  (raccoon  and  fox)  — Oct.  1 2 - Feb.  1 9 

Furbearer  trapping  (raccoon,  fox,  opossum,  skunk,  weasel  and  coyote)  — Oct.  1 2 - 
Feb.  19 

Furbearer  trapping  (mink  and  muskrat)  — Nov.  24  - Jan.  8 


Couple  charged  for  buying  bear  galls 


Tae-Uk  Kang  and  Elaine  S.  Kang  of 
Chester  County  were  charged  Feb.  2 
for  multiple  counts  of  illegal  traffick- 
ing of  10  hear  gallbladders.  WCO  Dan 
Y ahner  charged  the  Kangs  with  counts 
that  could  total  $12,800  in  fines. 

A search  of  Kim’s  Far  East  near 
Coatesville,  the  Kangs’  place  of  busi- 
ness, was  the  culmination  of  more 
than  a year’s  work  by  agency  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

In  a related  story,  Montgomery 
County  WCO  Jeffery  T.  Kendall  filed 
citations  against  Phat  Huynh  of 
Norristown  for  the  unlawful  posses- 
sion of  wildlife  parts  (two  dried  bear 
galls),  and  the  unlawful  purchase  of 
two  bear  galls  and  four  bear  paws. 

Illegal  trafficking  in  wildlife  is  an 
increasing  problem  in  the  United 


States.  Commercial  trade  in  bear  parts 
has  been  documented  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  including  New  England, 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountain  region 
and  the  WestCoast.  Items  such  as  bear 
galls  and  deer  antlers  in  velvet  bring 
high  prices  in  Asian  markets,  where 
they  are  sold  as  aphrodesiacs. 

Pennsylvania  is  beginning  to  see 
the  effects  of  the  rise  of  commercial- 
ization. Two  years  ago,  seven  people 
were  arrested  in  Monroe  County  on 
more  than  40  charges  related  to  traf- 
ficking in  bear  parts.  Last  year,  a New 
Jersey  man  was  charged  with  selling  34 
bear  gallbladders. 

Game  Commission  investigations 
are  aimed  at  reducing  demand  by  ap- 
prehending the  people  who  buy  wild- 
life parts  illegally. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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'Winter  Birds'  print  sells  out 

Stephen  Leed’s  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  art  print,  “Winter  Birds”  was  so 
popular  that  it  sold  out  in  just  a few  months.  The  edition  was  first  available  in 
December,  and  by  the  end  of  February  all  600  were  gone. 

“We  couldn’t  be  more  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  print,”  said  Carl 
Graybill,  assistant  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  & Education.  “The 
print  and  patch  series  are  becoming  more  popular  every  year,  but  the  fact  that 
‘Winter  Birds’  sold  out  so  quickly  demonstrates  what  an  exceptional  painting 
Stephen  has  done.” 

Only  three  editions  of  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  patches  are  still 
available:  1986,  1988  and  1994.  Several  art  prints  continue  to  be  sold:  1993, 
1992,  1990,  1989,  1988,  1987  and  1986.  Proceeds  from  the  art  and  patch 
program  support  wildlife  research  and  management  projects. 


Hunters  chart  safest-ever  record 


1993  will  go  down  as  the  safest  hunt- 
ing  season  Pennsylvania  has  ever  had, 
at  least  as  far  back  as  1 9 1 5 when  record 
keeping  began.  The  accident  rate  per 
100,000  hunters  — the  best  yardstick 
for  determining  hunter  safety  — was 
only  7.37. 

There  were  85  hunting  accidents  in 
1993  — out  of  more  than  1.15  million 
hunters.  In  1992,  there  were  100  hunt- 
ing accidents  and  a resulting  rate  of 
8.51  accidents  per  100,000  hunters  — 
the  second  lowest  rate  Pennsylvania 
has  experienced. 

Still,  a whole  lot  of  improvement  is 
possible.  Despite  the  Hunter-Trapper 
Education  program’s  best  efforts,  four 
people  were  killed  in  1993.  Three  of 
those  hunters  were  killed  by  rounds 
fired  from  centerfire  rifles;  one  person 
was  killed  by  shotgun  pellets. 

On  the  other  hand,  hunters  toting 
shotguns  were  responsible  for  the  most 
injuries  — which  has  been  the  case  for 
many  years.  Fifty-three  people  were 
injured  by  shotgun  fire,  compared  to 
only  27  who  were  shot  with  rifles. 
Muzzleloading  firearms  and  hows  were 
involved  in  two  cases  each,  and  in  one 
accident  the  misuse  of  a revolver  caused 
injury. 


Hunting  accidents,  like  all  other 
accidents,  don’t  just  happen.  In  a ma- 
jority of  cases,  shooters  failed  to  ensure 
their  line  of  fire  and  beyond  was  safe. 
Failing  to  follow  that  rule  resulted  in 
22  accidents,  one  of  them  fatal. 

In  13  accidents,  negligent  gun  han- 
dling practices  — unsafe  loading  and 
unloading,  carrying  a gun  with  the 
safety  off,  and  so  forth  — contributed 


The  accident  rate  per 
100,000  hunters  was  only 
7.37;  1993  was  the  safest 
season  in  recorded  history . 


to  “accidental  discharges.”  In  one  of 
those  accidents,  a person  was  killed. 

As  a result  of  the  agency’s  decision 
to  mandate  fluorescent  orange  during 
nearly  all  hunting  seasons,  fewer  people 
are  shooting  fellow  hunters  in  mistake 
for  game.  However,  1 3 hunters  d id  not 
properly  identify  their  targets;  12 
people  were  injured  and  one  died. 

In  10  of  those  cases,  the  victims 
were  wearing  camouflage  clothing.  For 
at  least  the  four  fall  turkey  accidents 
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and  one  squirrel  accident,  the  victims 
had  violated  the  law  by  not  wearing 
the  mandatory  fluorescent  orange 
clothing.  A squirrel  hunter  wearing 
some  orange  was  shot.  Five  camou- 
flaged hunters  were  shot  in  mistake  for 
game  in  spring  gobbler  season. 

One  nonhunter,  dressed  in  brown, 
was  shot  by  a deer  hunter  who  failed  to 
identify  his  target. 

Eleven  people  were  injured  by  rico- 
cheting projectiles,  mostly  a result  of 
small  game  hunters’  shotgun  pellets 
bouncing  off  rocks,  trees  or  frozen 
ground. 


Following  three  simple  gun 
safety  rules  could  have 
prevented  most  of  our 
hunting  accidents. 


Improper  gun  handling  was  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  a number  of  injuries  and 
two  deaths.  Hunters  carrying  their  fire- 
arms in  unsafe  or  dangerous  positions 
killed  one  hunter  and  injured  eight 
more.  Dropped  firearms  that  dis- 
charged led  to  three  injuries,  fatal  in 
one  case.  Hunters  shooting  themselves 
or  others  when  they  slipped  or  fell 
resulted  in  six  nonfatals. 

Five  people  were  injured  as  the 
result  of  defective  firearms  that  ex- 
ploded when  fired.  Three  hunters  were 
injured  by  unknown  shooters  or  stray 
shots. 

The  location  and  prevailing  condi- 
tions under  which  accidents  occurred 
coincide  with  where  and  when  most 
hunting  takes  place.  Most  accidents 
occurred  in  good  lighting  conditions 
and  weather,  and  almost  all  took  place 
in  woodlands  and  fields.  Nearly  a third 
of  the  accidents,  27,  happened  in  dense 
cover  while  58  occurred  in  sparse  or 
light  cover. 

Three  deer  hunting  accidents  oc- 


curred along  roads  or  highways,  and  in 
one  case  a woodchuck  hunter  unlaw- 
fully used  the  roof  of  his  car  as  a shoot- 
ing rest.  A passenger  was  injured  when 
the  gun  was  fired. 

Most  of  these  accidents  are  not 
committed  by  young  or  inexperienced 
hunters.  More  than  half — including 
the  four  fatalities  — were  caused  by 
hunters  with  10  or  more  years  of  expe- 
rience, and  well  over  half  of  the  of- 
fenders, 53,  had  completed  a hunter 
safety  course. 

Nearly  all  gun-related  accidents  are 
preventable  because  they  result  from 
hunters  neglecting  to  follow  safe  fire- 
arm practices.  Basically,  there  are  three: 
Treat  every  gun  as  if  it  was  loaded; 
always  keep  the  muzzle  pointed  in  a 
safe  direction;  and  always  be  sure  of 
your  target,  your  line  of  fire  and  be- 
yond. 

Take  the  time  to  think  about  how 
these  accidents  happened,  and  it’s  easy 
to  see  that  following  three  simple  rules 
would  have  eliminated  a lot  of  grief 
and  suffering. 

There  is  some  cause  for  self-con- 
gratulation; only  two  decades  ago  there 
were  354  accidents  in  the  state  — and 
an  accident  rate  per  100,000  hunters 
more  than  four  times  that  of  1 993.  Ten 
years  ago  we  had  178  accidents,  with  a 
resulting  rate  twice  as  high  as  last 
year’s. 

Hunting  is  becoming  safer.  Acci- 
dent rates  dropped  after  the  agency 
required  all  first-time  hunters  to  take 
hunter  safety  and  decreased  again  when 
fluorescent  orange  was  mandated  for 
nearly  ail  hunting. 

We  are  surely  headed  in  the  right 
direction,  a safe  direction,  and  the 
Commission  will  continue  to  teach 
safe  hunting  and  safe  gun  handling. 
But  it’s  up  to  the  sportsmen  and  women 
of  the  commonwealth  to  take  these 
practices  afield.  — Jim  Filkosky, 
Hunter-Trapper  Education  chief. 
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1993  Hunting  Accident  Report 


Summary  of  Casualties 
Fatal 

♦ Self-inflicted 

♦ Inflicted  by  others 

Nonfatal 

♦ Self-inflicted 

♦ Inflicted  by  others 

Total 


34 

47 

85 


Rate  per  100,000  hunters 

♦ Fatal:  0.35 

♦ Nonfatal:  7.02 
Total:  7.37 


Light  Conditions 

£ NF  I 

Daylight  4 73  77 

Dusk  0 4 4 

Dawn  0 3 3 

Dark  0 1 1 

Weather  Conditions 

E NF  £ 

Clear  2 47  49 

Overcast  1 20  21 

Rain  1 8 9 

Snow  0 6 6 

Cause  of  Accident 


F 

NF 

T 

Line  of  fire 

1 

21 

22 

Sporting  Arm  Used 

Accidental  discharge 

1 

12 

13 

F 

NF 

T 

Mistaken  for  game 

0 

13 

13 

Shotgun 

1 

52 

53 

Ricochet 

0 

1 1 

11 

Rifle 

3 

24 

27 

Dangerous  position  of 

Muzzleloader 

0 

2 

2 

sporting  arm 

1 

8 

9 

Bow 

0 

2 

2 

Slipped  and/or  fell 

0 

6 

6 

Revolver 

0 

1 

1 

Defective  sporting  arm 

0 

5 

5 

Stray  shot 

0 

3 

3 

Species  Hunted 

Dropped  sporting  arm 

1 

2 

3 

F 

NF 

T 

Deer 

Mistaken  for  Game  (species  hunted) 

♦ Regular  Season 

3 

21 

24 

£ 

NF 

T 

♦ Archery 

0 

2 

2 

Turkey 

Pheasant 

0 

12 

12 

♦ Spring 

0 

5 

5 

Turkey 

♦ Fall 

0 

4 

4 

♦ Spring 

0 

5 

5 

Deer 

0 

1 

1 

♦ Fall 

0 

6 

6 

Squirrel 

0 

1 

1 

Squirrel 

0 

10 

10 

Rabbit 

1 

9 

10 

Mistaken  for  Game  Distances  (feet) 

Woodchuck 

0 

6 

6 

F 

NF 

T 

Grouse 

0 

4 

4 

76  to  150 

0 

6 

6 

Dove 

0 

2 

2 

151  to  300 

0 

3 

3 

Raccoon 

0 

1 

1 

26  to  75 

0 

2 

2 

Duck 

0 

1 

1 

0 to  25 

0 

1 

1 

Quail 

0 

1 

1 

Over  300 

0 

1 

1 

Fox 

0 

1 

1 

Place  of  Accident 

Age  of  Persons  Inflicting 

Injury 

F 

NF 

T 

F 

NF 

T 

Woodland 

1 

52 

53 

21  to  50 

4 

36 

40 

Field 

3 

25 

28 

Over  50 

0 

13 

13 

Road  or  highway 

0 

3 

3 

Not  reported 

0 

13 

13 

Vehicle 

0 

1 

1 

1 2 to  1 5 

0 

11 

11 

1 6 to  20 

0 

8 

8 
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Planting  for  Wildlife  sales 

The  seedling  packet  (three  each  of  Japanese  flowering  crabapple,  white  pine, 
American  bittersweet,  European  mountain  ash,  Washington  hawthorn  and  five 
mugopine)  and  seed  mix  packet  (a  10-pound  bag  of  buckwheat,  sorghum,  millet 
and  dwarf  sunflower  seeds)  are  excellent  for  landowners  wanting  to  provide  food 
and  cover  for  wildlife.  The  seedling  packet  sells  for  $2,  the  seed  mix  for  $3.  The 
following  listing  of  sale  locations,  dates  and  times  was  available  at  press  time. 
Watch  local  newspapers  for  possible  additional  sale  sites  and  times. 

NORTHWEST 

Butler  — Clearview  Mall,  Butler,  April  29,  6 p.m.  to  9 p.m.,  April  30,  1 p.m. 
to  9 p.m.,  May  1 , noon  to  5 p.m.;  Crawford  — Meadville  Mall,  Meadville,  April 
23-24,  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  Merse  Process  Business,  Centerville,  April  23  and  30, 
10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Youth  Activity  Center,  Cambridge  Springs,  April  23,12  noon 
to  3 p.m.;  Erie  — Millcreek  Mall,  Erie,  April  23,  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.;  Ames 
department  store,  Edinboro,  April  23-24,  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Forest  — True 
Value  Hardware,  Tidioute,  April  23-24,  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

SOUTHEAST 

Lehigh  — Village  West  Shopping  Center,  Allentown,  April  1 1-15,  10  a.m. 
to  6 p.m.,  April  16,  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  April  17,  12  noon  to  5 p.m. 


Philly  hosts  North  American  bear  exhibit 


The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
Philadelphia  is  featuring  “Bears:  Imagi- 
nation and  Reality”  through  May  8. 
The  exhibit  includes  displays  and  pub- 
lic programs,  and  more  than  25  mounts 
of  grizzly  and  black  bears. 

Kids  can  sit  on  a giant  teddy  bear 
sofa,  handle  bear  hides,  skulls,  teeth 
and  paws.  The  whole  family  can  play 
“game  warden”  in  a bear  habitat  com- 
puter game  and  visit  a recreated  bear 


den  where  a hibernating  mother  nurses 
cubs. 

The  museum  is  located  at  19th 
Street  and  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Park- 
way, on  Logan  Circle.  It  is  open  10 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday,  and  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
weekends  and  holidays. 

Admission  is  $6  for  those  13  and 
over,  $5  for  children  3 to  12,  and  free 
to  those  under  3. 


Pymatuning,  Middle  Creek 

Lectures  at  the  Pymatuning  visitors 
center,  located  near  Linesville,  are 
free.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  lectures 
begin  at  2 p.m. 

On  April  16,  WCO  Jack  Farster 
will  present  a program  on  the  eastern 
bluebird.  April  24  brings  Putt  Thomp- 
son and  Rick  Bailey  of  the  state  Wild 
Turkey  Federation.  They’ll  share  se- 
crets of  hunting  and  calling  turkeys. 

Teachers  will  be  interested  in  a 
Project  WILD  workshop  hosted  at  the 


lecture  series 

visitors  center  April  23.  The  work- 
shop is  intended  for  teachers  and  youth 
leaders  interested  in  wildlife  educa- 
tion. Participants  must  register  by  April 
18;  please  call  (814)  683-5545. 

At  the  Middle  Creek  visitors  cen- 
ter, lectures  are  also  free  and  begin  at 
7:30  p.m.  The  center  is  located  near 
Kleinfeltersville.  On  April  20-2 1 , art- 
ist Ken  Hunter  will  present  a slide 
show  on  research  he’s  conducted  for 
his  works. 
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Buyer  beware:  counterfeit  WTFW  patches 

While  sales  of  the  agency’s  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  collectible  patches 
have  been  brisk,  a number  of  counterfeit  osprey  and  otter  patches  have  been 
discovered.  These  first  two  editions  often  sell  for  several  hundred  dollars  apiece. 

The  Commission  advises  those  who  are  buying  the  osprey  or  the  otter  to  he 
sure  they’re  getting  the  real  thing.  All  Game  Commission  offices  — Harrisburg 
headquarters,  region  offices,  and  Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  visitors  cen- 
ter — have  on  hand  authentic  patches  for  comparison  purposes. 

Camp  Hill  senior  wins  conservation  contest 

cabin,  maintaining  wildlife  observa- 
tion trails,  and  inventorying areaplants 
and  wildlife. 

Vocational  agriculture  students 
who  enter  the  contest  are  required  to 
keep  a log  that  documents  wildlife 
project  efforts.  The  book  includes  a 
daily  diary,  management  plan  and 
photos  of  the  project  area. 

Cumberland  Valley  vo-ag  teacher 
Bruce  E.  Lemmon  said  it  was  the  best 
effort  he’s  seen  in  quite  some  time. 
“The  book  really  told  a good  story  and 
it  was  well-supported  with  photo- 
graphs,” he  said. 

Robert  P.  Glennon  of  Newhurg,  a 
senior  at  Shippensburg  High,  placed 
second  and  received  $100.  Wade 
Eshenshade  of  New  Holland,  a senior 
at  Garden  Spot  High,  won  $75  for 
third  place. 


Two  Cumberland 
County  teens  and  an- 
other from  Lancaster 
County  recently  earn- 
ed top  honors  in  the 
Commission’s  Voca- 
tional Agriculture 
W ildlife  Conservation 
Program. 

Corbin  W illiams  of 
Camp  Hill  won  the 
statewide  contest, 
bringing  home  the  $125  cash  prize. 
The  17-year-old  Cumberland  Valley 
High  senior  focused  on  improving 
wildlife  habitat,  recreation  and  aes- 
thetics qualities  of  the  16-acre  Pine 
Hill  Nature  Area  near  Harrisburg. 

Over  an  eight- month  period,  Wil- 
liams logged  265  hours  on  projects  as 
diverse  as  cleaning  debris  from  a razed 


Corbin  Williams 


New  WCO  graduates  assigned  to  districts 

The  22nd  class  of  wildlife  conservation  officers  was  graduated  from  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  in  February.  They  are  now  being  posted  to  districts  across  the 
state,  and  the  following  lists  the  counties  to  which  they’ll  be  assigned.  (*)  - temporary 


Matthew  D.  Belding,  Northampton 
David  A.  Carlini,  Clearfield 
Darin  L.  Clark,  Montgomery 
Michael  J.  Doherty,  Chester 
Douglas  E.  Dunkerley,  Washington 
Thomas  P.  Grohol,  Lancaster 
Christopher  B.  Grudi,  Bucks 
Guy  A.  Hansen,  York* 

Roger  A.  Hartless,  Jefferson 


Theodore  Hutchinson,  Montgomery 
Christopher  P.  Ivicic,  Clearfield 
Jeffrey  G.  Mock,  Delaware 
Keith  W.  Mullin,  Chester 
David  L.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Potter 
Scott  W.  Tomlinson,  Allegheny 
R.  Gary  Toward,  Westmoreland 
Edward  J.  Urban,  Bucks 
Joseph  G.  Wenzel,  III,  Luzerne 
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EARTH  DAY  — APRIL  22 


Earth  Day  is  a time  for  us  to  look  at  our  lifestyles  and  decide  whether  our  action 
help  or  hurt  the  environment.  The  sporting  community  should  be  leading  th< 
fight  to  clean  up  our  planet  — it  is  from  nature  that  we  derive  our  enjoyment. 

♦ This  information  was  taken  from  material  supplied  by  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation, 

2 1 4 State  St.,  Harrisburg,  i 71 01 


Oil  — a siicky  business 


ABOUT  HALF  of  all  auto- 
mobile  owners  change  their 
own  oil,  and  much  of  the 
used  oil  is  not  disposed  of 
properly. 

Oil  is  deadly  to  aquatic 
animals  and  plants.  One  quart 
can  contaminate  up  to  two 
million  gallons  of  drinking 
water,  and  the  four  quarts  of 
oil  in  most  cars  would  create 
a slick  about  eight  acres  in 
size. 

Properly  disposing  of  oil 
at  recycling  centers  (which  is 
required  by  law)  saves  en- 
ergy, too.  It  takes  about  42 
gallons  of  crude  oil  to  make 

Clean  house 
with  nontoxics 

A COUPLE  generations 
back,  people  didn’t  need  a 
cupboard  full  of  noxious 
chemicals  to  keep  their 
homes  clean.  Here’s  a sam- 
pling of  safer  alternatives. 

♦ All-purpose  cleaner:  1/4 
cup  baking  soda,  1/2  cup 
white  vinegar,  1 cup  ammo- 
nia in  bucket.  Add  1 gallon 
warm  water  and  stir  until  soda 
disappears. 

♦ Rug  deodorizer:  sprinkle 
1 cup  baking  soda  over  dry 
carpet  in  medium-size  room. 
Vacuum  after  a half-hour. 

♦ Drain  opener:  Pour  2 this, 
baking  soda  directly  into 
drain;  add  1/3  cup  vinegar. 
After  15  minutes,  pour  boil- 
ing water  down  drain. 


two  quarts  of  refined  motor 
oil,  but  those  same  two  quarts 
can  come  from  only  one  gal- 
lon of  recycled  oil. 

Local  service  stations  have 
collection  centers  that  will 


take  your  used  oil.  If  you  havi 
trouble  locating  one,  writs 
the  Used  Oil  Informatior 
Center  at  Box  2063,  Harris 
burg,  PA  17105,  or  call  then 
at  (717)  783-6004. 


So  long.  Old  Paint 

PAINT  is  another  hazardous  waste  that  should  be  disposed  o 
properly.  One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  dispose  of  leftover  paini 
is  to  use  it  all  up.  Apply  a second  coat  or  touch  up  areas  thai 
need  improvement. 

Try  to  buy  only  what  you’ll  need  for  the  job.  If  you’re  stud, 
with  a lot  of  leftover,  consider  giving  it  to  someone  who  hai 
a need  for  it,  or  donate  your  unused  paint  to  churches,  schools 
recreation  departments  or  other  groups  that  might  want  it. 

♦ Latex  paints  can  be  left  to  dry  in  their  cans.  Do  this  in  a safe 
place  away  from  kids  or  pets.  When  dry,  it  can  be  thrown  out 
with  household  trash. 

♦ Solvent-based  paints  must  be  disposed  of  as  a household 
hazardous  waste  and  should  never  be  dumped  down  the  drain. 
Check  with  your  local  borough,  township  or  county  govern- 
ment office  for  advice  on  disposal. 

♦ Paint  thinners  such  as  turpentine  and  mineral  spirits 
shouldn’t  be  poured  down  the  drain,  either.  They  can  be 
reused.  Let  the  fluid  sit  in  a closed  container,  and  after  the 
paint  particles  settle  out,  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  and  reuse  it. 
Add  an  absorbent  such  as  cat  litter  to  the  remainder,  and 
when  it’s  completely  dry,  dispose  of  as  a household  hazardous 
waste. 


Water,  water  . . . not  everywhere 

THE  AVERAGE  Pennsylvanian  uses  75  to  100  gallons  per 

day,  and  water  shortages  in  the  state  are  all  too  common  — 

wells  dry  up,  reservoirs  get  low.  We  can  use  less  water. 

♦ Use  washing  machines  only  when  you  have  a full  load. 

♦ Reduce  toilet  water  use  byplacingplasticbottlesfilled  with 
water  in  the  reservoir  where  they  won’t  interfere  with  the 
flushing  mechanism.  Install  water-saving  shower  heads. 

♦ Always  keep  a nozzle  on  hoses  so  the  water  automatically 
stops  running  when  not  in  use. 

♦ Water  lawns  in  the  evening  and  wash  cars  on  grass. 
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The  Mystical  White  Deer 


WHITE  DEER  are  not  that  uncommon.  Nearly  every 
person  who  spends  time  outdoors  encounters  such  deer 
at  one  time  or  another.  Most  often  the  deer  is  a piebald, 
above,  one  with  varying  degrees  of  white  and  brown.  A 
true  albino  is  much  more  rare. 


VERSEEN  “SPOOKS”  in 
the  woods,  something 
ghostly,  white  and  moving?  I 
have,  and  in  hroad  daylight. 

I was  bowhunting  along  a 
creek  bottom,  on  my  way  back 
to  the  car  after  a morning  on 
stand.  The  damp  ground  along 
the  stream  attracted  scrape- 
making  bucks  each  season,  and 
I wanted  to  see  if  any  had  pawed 
rut  marks. 

What  I saw  instead  was  a 
flick  of  motion  ahead  and  above 
me,  on  the  edge  of  the  hank. 

The  leafy  bushes  and  laurel 
were  backlit  on  that  side  of  the 
ravine,  and  I tossed  off  the 
movement  to  a blue  jay  among 
the  acorns.  But  the  light  flickered  again, 
closer  this  time.  Something  was  interven- 
ing in  front  of  me,  something  the  color  of 
bright  morning  fog  when  the  sun  breaks 
through,  something  like  the  shining  sky 
behind  it. 

I took  a few  quiet  steps  until  I could  see 
the  object  fully.  My  first  thought  was  that 
someone  had  discarded  a large  piece  of 
white  plastic  sheeting,  or  had  left  a clear 
plastic  drop  cloth  that  had  weathered  to  a 
translucent  frost.  Then  the  “litter”  moved 
and,  to  my  enlightened  eyes,  became  the 
white  gleaming  fur  of  a deer.  Now  I could 
see  its  head  and  neck;  the  tips  of  its  fur  cast 
a bright  halo  as  the  sun’s  rays  lit  them  in 
silhouette. 

Another  deer  moved  behind  the  white 
one,  a regular  brown  deer.  Another  time  I 
might  have  been  impressed  by  it,  but  today 
it  took  a dismal  second  place. 

Both  deer  were  small,  as  young  does  can 
be  in  early  bow  season,  which  eliminated 
any  quandary  I might  have  had  about  try- 


ing to  put  an  arrow  into  that  snowy  fur.  I 
knew  I wasn’t  going  to  shoot  at  either  one. 
I was  going  to  just  watch  them  for  as  long  as 
they’d  let  me,  and  worry  about  filling  my 
tag  later  with  a big  doe  or  a buck. 

The  brown  deer  seemed  nervous,  alerted ; 
the  white  one  simply  curious.  It  took  a few 
steps  through  the  greenery  toward  me,  into 
easy  archery  range. 

It  was  in  even  light  now,  and  I could  see 
it  was  a true  albino.  Its  eyes,  nose,  even  its 
dainty  hooves  were  pink.  Not  a spot  of 
brown  marred  it.  I wondered  how  it  man- 


Another 

View... 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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Bob  Steiner 


aged  to  stay  so  clean,  lying  down  on  the 
ground  to  sleep. 

If  a deer  could  look  like  it  came  from 
another  world,  that  one  did.  It  needed  only 
a spiral  horn  on  its  forehead  and  pastel 
ribbons  to  take  its  place  beside  the  porce- 
lain unicorns  on  a little  girl’s  shelf. 

Spell  Was  Broken 

But  it  wasn’t  a doll,  it  was  a real  animal. 
The  spell  was  broken  when  the  other  deer 
snorted  and  bolted,  bounding  down  one 
hank  and  leaping  up  the  other.  The  white 
deer  went  with  it.  Clomping  across  the 
little  stream,  throwing  water  and  rocks,  it 
became  flesh  and  blood  again.  The  two 
deer  paused  in  bright  sun,  that  white  coat 
glaring  against  the  dull  leaves,  then  ambled 
slowly  up  the  hill  and  out  of  sight. 

I hadn’t  loosed  any  arrows  that  morn- 
ing, even  forgot  to  check  for  scrapes  as  I 
stepped  out,  almost  whistling,  for  the  car. 
But  I knew  I had  seen  something  no  one 


“SUPPORT  SOMETHING  WILD” 


Help  Reintroduce  the  River  Otter 
Donate  on  Line  IOC  or  19C 
of  the  State  income  tax  form 
to  the 

Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund, 
Pa's  Tax  Checkoff. 


Write  for  information: 


Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund 
P.O.  Box  1467 

Room  A 1-85,  3rd  & Reily  Streets 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 


DO  SOMETHING 

WILD  (§«!] 


else  in  my  hunting  acquaintance  could 
equal,  something  extremely  rare. 

During  the  sighting,  I wished  more  to 
have  a camera  than  the  how.  Whether  the 
encounter  would  have  had  the  same  end- 
ing if  it  occurred  during  December’s  antler- 
less season  — the  deer  bigger,  me  perhaps 
in  the  mood  to  shoot  — I never  got  the 
chance  to  find  out.  I hunted  antlerless  deer 
in  another  county,  and  the  albino  deer  was 
shot  by  someone  else  about  a half-mile 
from  where  I’d  seen  it. 

That  hunter  took  a lot  of  heat  for  killing 
the  albino  deer.  I wasn’t  the  only  one  who 
had  seen  it.  Most  had  kept  the  sighting  to 
themselves,  and  had  either  seen  it  out  of 
season  or  had  decided  not  to  shoot  it.  Some 
hoped  the  white  deer  would  get  through 
the  season  and  produce  more  of  its  kind. 
Some  even  wished  there  was  a way  to  “put 
it  in  the  barn’’  until  the  hunting  seasons 
were  over. 

The  albino  was  shot  by  a local  hunter,  so 
there  wasn’t  even  the  “consolation”  that  it 
was  one  of  those  so-and-so  city  people,  a 
down-stater  or,  worse  yet,  a nonresident 
who  had  killed  the  deer.  It  was  one  of  “us.” 
1 happened  to  write  a letter  to  the  success- 
ful hunter  on  another  subj  ect,  and  he  wrote 
hack  with  the  story  of  the  white  deer.  I’ve 
given  the  note  away,  so  if  the  author  recog- 
nizes the  circumstances,  I hope  he’ll  for- 
give my  paraphrasing. 

He'  ’s  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  many 
hunting  seasons  behind  him.  Like  most 
sportsmen,  for  him  seeing  or  shooting  an 
albino  deer  was  at  best  a dream,  hardly  a 
part  of  the  waking  reality  of  a doe  hunt.  But 
then,  there  it  was,  the  white  ghost  standing 
in  the  clear  and  in  range.  I recall  the  note 
said  he  paused,  wondering  what  to  do  . . . 
then  he  remembered  what  he  was  there  for, 
and  he  shot. 

He  was,  on  the  whole,  very  happy  with 
his  once-in-a-lifetime  trophy,  and  was  get- 
ting the  deer  mounted.  It  was  only  the 
negative  response  of  some  people  that  both- 
ered him  and  somewhat  spoiled  it.  Others 
were  happy  for  him. 
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Several  years  later,  a photograph  ap- 
peared  in  my  local  newspaper  of  another 
hunter  with  a 6-point  albino  buck  he’d 
killed.  Predictably,  the  picture  generated  a 
letter  to  the  editor.  The  writer  wondered 
how  the  hunter  could  have  shot  such  a 
beautiful  animal,  and  suggested  that  be- 
cause albinos  are  so  rare,  they  should  be 
protected  by  law. 

The  small  numbers  of  albino  and  white 
deer  (there’s  a difference)  in  the  herd  are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  hoopla  they 
cause  when  one  is  seen  or  shot.  The  emo- 
tional response  they  evoke  is  a human 
exaggeration  of  what  the  animal  actually  is 
and  its  place  in  a whitetail  population. 

White-colored  deer  excite  both  admi- 
ration and  superstition.  They  might  cap  a 
hunting  career,  or  be  considered  a jinx. 
The  unusual  in  animal  forms  has  been 
regarded  an  omen,  usually  of  bad  luck, 
throughout  recorded  history.  Animal 
anomalies  have  also  been  revered.  So  the 
dual,  conflicting  feelings  people  often  have 
about  white  and  albino  deer  have  a long 
history. 

Add  to  that  prejudicial  baggage  the 
concept  many  of  us  inherited  from  Euro- 
pean ancestors  that  white  is  the  color  of 
purity,  even  holiness.  To  complicate  opin- 
ions, I’ve  been  told  that  in  some  African 
cultures  white  is  the  color  of  death. 

All  of  this  is  human-oriented.  None  of 
it  should  have  meaning  when  discussing  a 
wild  animal  that  happens  to  carry  in  its 
chromosomes  what  make  it  a white  color. 
Albino  deer,  like  other  albino  animals, 
simply  have  a chance  combination  of  genes 
that  leaves  the  animal  deficient  in  coloring 
factors.  Whitetail  albinos  have  lost  the 
dark  color  of  not  just  their  fur,  but  their 
hooves,  eyes  and  nose.  These  appear  pink 
because  there’s  no  pigment  to  mask  the 
underlying  blood  vessels,  which  show 
through. 

Because  the  gene  that  produces  an  al- 
bino is  recessive,  it  takes  a serendipitous 
combination  of  breeding  animals  for  al- 
bino offspring.  But  it’s  not  necessary  for 


two  albino  deer  to  mate  to  produce  albino 
young.  Both  deer  may  be  normal  colored, 
but  must  carry  the  genetic  capability  for 
albinism.  Although  the  albino  deer  I saw 
was  shot  before  it  had  fawns,  I’m  sure  its 
relatives  are  still  around,  still  carrying  the 
capacity  for  albino  offspring.  In  fact,  since 
that  time,  other  albino  doe  and  an  albino 
buck  were  seen  in  the  same  area. 

Before  encountering  the  little  albino,  I 
had  seen  piebald  deer  in  my  travels,  even 
photographed  several.  These  were  not  par- 
tial albinos.  Albinism  is  an  all-or-nothing 
condition.  These  were  simply  white  deer, 
genetic  mutants  or  variations  on  the 
whitetail’s  traditional  color  scheme.  Pie- 
bald deer  have  the  dark  hooves,  eyes  and 
nose  of  normal  colored  deer,  but  their  coats 
vary  from  mostly  white  to  mottled  pinto  to 
just  a few  white  patches  on  a brown  back- 
ground. All  whitetails  show  white  in  their 
coloration;  it’s  just  when  the  white’s  in  odd 
places  or  in  usually  large  amounts  that  we 
remark  on  the  difference. 

Genetic  Rarities 

After  my  albino  encounter,  I talked  to 
several  Game  Commission  biologists  about 
albino  and  white  deer.  Not  much  research 
goes  on  about  these  rarities,  I was  told, 
mostly  because  they  are  so  few  and  mean  so 
little  to  overall  herd  management. 

As  for  protecting  white-haired  deer,  I 
was  told  this  would  not  he  good  manage- 
ment. It  might  encourage  other  undesir- 
able genetic  characteristics  that  accom- 
pany the  conditions,  and  probably  would 
not  result  in  many  more  of  the  ghostly 
animals  being  seen.  W ith  the  genes  present 
in  the  herd,  over  time  there  will  always  be 
white  deer  to  be  seen. 

Deer  that  wear  the  look  of  sunshine-on- 
snow  spark  emotions  beyond  the  plain  fact 
of  what  they  are,  happenstance  genetic 
combinations  that  we  consider  attractive. 
Whether  a hunter  chooses  to  tag  a white  or 
albino  deer  or  pass  it  by  is  best  left  as  a 
personal  decision,  which  the  rest  of  us 
would  be  wise  not  to  second-guess.  □ 
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April  Discoveries 


Much  is  predictable  about 

April,  and  much  is  not.  Take  last 
April,  for  instance.  Because  of  the  late 
snow  and  cold,  most  bird  returns  and  wild- 
flower  blooming  dates  ran  a week  or  two 
later  than  usual.  And  the  wood  frogs,  which 
had  always  courted  and  laid  their  eggs  by 
late  March,  didn’t  appear  until  April  7. 

By  then  I had  already  recorded  several 
firsts  for  the  season  — the  first 
ruffed  grouse  drumming  on 
April  Fool’s  Day,  the  first  tur- 
key gobble  on  the  3rd,  the  first  robins  and 
mourning  cloak  butterflies  on  the  6th.  All 
this  despite  persistently  cold  temperatures. 

And  my  first  new  (to  me)  discovery  of 
the  month  had  already  occurred  on  the 
4th  — a cold,  windy  March-like  day  with  a 
skim  of  snow  on  the  ground  and  intermit- 
tent sunshine. 

By  mid-afternoon,  it  was  a brisk  42 
degrees  when  our  son  David  found  two 
large  eastern  garter  snakes  wriggling  down 
the  back  slope.  Although  garter  snakes  are 
able  to  tolerate  colder  temperatures  than 
other  snakes  and  are  the  first  to  emerge  in 
spring  and  the  last  to  hibernate  in  fall,  I had 
always  recorded  the  first  ones  of  the  season 
on  a reasonably  warm,  60-degree  day. 

The  following  day,  when  it  was  44  de- 
grees, I found  another  large,  very  active 
garter  snake  beside  the  driveway.  I added 
this  new  information  to  my  memory  bank 
and  made  a mental  note  to  look  for  newly 


emerged  garter  snakes  on  cold  days  this 
spring.  Maybe  I had  never  noticed  them  on 
such  days  before  because  I had  assumed 
they  needed  warmth  to  move. 

Assumptions,  where  nature  is  con- 
cerned, are  nearly  always  a hindrance  to 
real  learning,  which  is  why  I try  to  keep 
accurate  notes  of  what  I observe  — even  if 
I can’t  verify  it  later  in  the  scientific  litera- 
ture. Because  the  natural 
world  is  so  complex  and  our 
knowledge  relatively  scanty, 
any  careful  observer  can  make  new  obser- 
vations, or  at  least  add  to  the  knowledge  of 
a particular  area.  To  see  something  new  to 
you  or  that  no  other  human  has  ever  seen 
or  bothered  to  record  is  one  of  the  thrills  of 
being  a nature- watcher. 

My  next  discovery  was  new  only  to  me, 
but  in  terms  of  sheer  beauty  it  was  one  of 
the  best  — my  first  ever  winter  wren  song. 
For  years  I had  watched  the  bouncy,  little, 
dark  brown  birds  down  in  the  hollow  dur- 
ing fall  migration.  Occasionally  one  would 
over-winter  there,  but  it  was  always  gone 
by  spring,  off  to  mate  and  raise  its  young  in 
conifer  forests  farther  north. 

However,  with  a little  research  I uncov- 
ered a report  from  an  observer  written  in 
1893  that  claimed,  “in  the  Alleghenies 
where  our  most  magnificent  shrubs, 
rhododendrons,  mountain  laurel  or  kalmias, 
and  different  azaleas  fringe  the  streams  and 
brooks,  and  often  cover  whole  mountain- 
sides, lending  to  them  an  indescribable 
charm,  this  [winter  wren]  ap- 
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pears  to  take  up  its  abode  every  where.” 
Since  that  description  perfectly  describes 
our  hollow,  I kept  hoping  to  verify  breeding 
winter  wrens.  But  up  until  last  spring  I 
never  had. 

The  winter  wren’s  scientific  name,  Tro- 
glodytes troglodytes,  means 
dweller”  which  refers  to  the  cave 
like  nest  it  builds  inside  the 
earth  of  uprooted  trees,  un- 
der the  hark  of  trees,  or  be- 
neath streamhanks.  But, 
strangely  enough,  we  had 
only  begun  observing  win- 
ter wrens  in  the  hollow  af- 
ter a small  tornado  had 
touched  down  and  up- 
rooted about  a half-acre  of 
trees  back  in  1981.  Then, 
with  more  and  more  gypsy 
moth-killed  trees  crashing 
down  across  the  stream,  our 
hollow  accumulated  more 
and  more  of  the  low  tangles 
preferred  by  foraging  win- 
ter wrens. 

But  as  far  as  I knew,  no 
winter  wren  ever  sang  here  until 
April  7,  1993  — the  first  blue-sky 
day  of  the  month.  And  then  I heard  its 
echoing,  ethereal  song,  lovelier  even  than 
that  of  the  wood  thrush’s,  as  I walked  up  the 
hollow  road.  Later,  we  had  not  one,  but  two 
nesting  pairs  in  the  hollow,  and  we  heard 
them  singing  even  during  the  warmth  of 
mid-July. 

Why,  after  all  those  years,  had  they 
finally  nested  here  ? What  change  had  lured 
them  to  our  hollow  ? I finally  decided  the  96 
trees  that  had  come  down  across  the  stream 
during  the  heavy,  wet  snow  of  the  previous 
December  had  created  the  critical  mass  of 
low  tangles  and  uprooted  trees  preferred  by 
nesting  winter  wrens. 

At  the  time,  the  natural  disaster  had 
devastated  me,  especially  since  it  had  taken 
the  largest  white  pine  and  several  of  the 
largest  oaks,  hemlocks  and  tulip  poplars, 
leaving,  to  my  human  eyes,  an  ugly  mess  in 


its  wake.  But  beauty  really  is  in  the  eyes  of 
the  beholder,  and  to  winter  wrens  those 
fallen  trees  must  have  looked  beautiful. 

After  that,  every  time  I walked  down 
the  hollow  and  heard  the  winter  wrens’ 
singing,  I felt  amply  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  the  trees.  Nature, 
after  all,  is  never  static.  Out  of 
chaos  another  kind  of  order  is  al- 
ways established  and  nothing  is 
ever  wasted.  Once  more  I made 
a mental  note.  I would  never 
again  mourn  natural  upheav- 
als. Instead  I would  carefully 
observe  the  changes  that  oc- 
cur afterwards. 

My  last  April  discovery  was 
also  bird-related  and  con- 
cerned two  April  migrants  — 
yellow-bellied  sapsuckers  and 
ruby-crowned  kinglets.  Neither 
species  nests  on  our  mountain, 
but  both  stop  off  for  several  days 
to  forage  on  their  way  north.  Usu- 
ally the  sapsuckers  come  through  the 
second  week  in  April  and  the  kin- 
glets the  third. 

Although  the  name  “yellow- 
bellied  sapsucker”  elicits  chuck- 
les from  those  who  aren’t  bird  watchers,  the 
bird  does  have  a dull,  golden  belly  and 
breast.  In  addition,  the  male  has  a flaming 
red  throat,  while  the  female  has  a white 
one.  Both  sexes  sport  red  crowns,  two  hori- 
zontal white  stripes  on  their  black  heads,  a 
broad  white  patch  on  each  black  wing  and 
a stippling  of  white  on  their  black  backs. 

Yellow-bellied  sapsuckers  do  feed  on 
the  sweet  sap  of  woody  plants,  by  excavat- 
ing small  holes  into  trees  and  then  return- 
ing for  droplets  that  accumulate  at  the 
wound.  But  instead  of  sucking  the  sap,  they 
lap  it  up  with  their  long  tongues. 

Usually  I am  alerted  to  their  presence  by 
their  low,  mewing  cries,  and  several  times, 
in  early  April,  I have  sat  within  six  feet  of 
them  and  watched  as  they  excavate  their 
“sap  wells”  and  feed.  My  first  sapsuckers 
have  always  been  males,  no  doubt,  because 
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males  normally  migrate  a week  or  more  They  barely  had  time  for  a couple  licks 
ahead  of  the  females.  before  the  kinglet  returned,  scolding  furi- 

Last  spring,  though,  it  wasn’t  until  the  ously,  and  routed  the  females.  They  took 

1 8th  of  April  that  I saw  the  first  sapsuckers,  off  and  did  not  return  while  the  peaceable 


and  I saw  two,  at  different  localities  on  the 
mountain.  At  each  place  I also  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  examples  of  commensalism. 

Commensalism  is  a relationship  between 
two  kinds  of  organisms  in  which  one  ob- 
tains food  or  other  benefits  from  the  other 
without  damaging  or  benefiting  it.  Previ- 
ously, I had  read  that  many  insects, 
mammals  such  as  squirrels 
and  chipmunks,  and  no 
less  than  35  bird  spe- 
cies also  dine  at  sap- 


sucker  “wells”  — or,  . 
in  the  case  of  some  : 
birds,  the  insects  at-  ~ — - 
tracted  to  the  sap.  - 
Other  woodpecker 
species  are  supposed  to  be 
especially  drawn  to  the  wells,  so  I was 
pleased  when,  at  the  first  sapsucker  tree,  a 
red-bellied  woodpecker  fed  on  the  sap  after 
the  male  sapsucker  flew  off. 

Such  an  observation  should  have  been 
reward  enough  for  one  day,  and  ordinarily, 
after  spending  all  morning  in  the  woods,  I 
would  have  stayed  home  and  worked  at  my 
desk  in  the  afternoon.  But  the  day  was  too 
beautiful  to  waste,  so  I set  out  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  after  lunch.  It  was  definitely 
a sapsucker  day,  only  this  time  a male  had 
chosen  a gnarled  old  tree  to  dine  from. 
According  to  woodpecker  researcher 
Jerome  Jackson,  yellow-bellied  sapsuckers 
seek  out  diseased  trees  to  tap  because  they 
have  sweeter  sap  than  healthy  trees. 

Again  I settled  down  to  watch.  As  the 
sapsucker  pecked  away,  a tiny,  olive-gray, 
ruby-crowned  kinglet  came  rushing  up  to 
drink.  Since  the  sapsucker  is  nine  inches 
long  to  the  kinglet’s  four,  I expected  the 
sapsucker  to  protest.  Instead,  he  flew  to  a 
nearby  tree  and  roused  not  one,  but  two 
female  sapsuckers  which  had  apparently 
been  waiting  for  the  male  to  leave  the 
extra-sweet  tree. 


male  continued  to  tipple  at  the  inferior 
tree,  leaving  the  sweeter  tree  to  the  kinglet. 
That  mite  of  a bird  defended  its  tree  from 
interlopers  the  whole  time  I watched. 

When  I finally  walked  on,  1 saw  and 
heard  kinglets  by  the  dozen,  singing  their 
merry  “Look  at  me,  look  at  me”  song. 

Obviously  a ma- 
jor kinglet  mi- 
gration was  in 
full  swing,  and  I 
wondered  if  the 
kinglets  were 
purposely  fol- 
lowing sapsuck- 
ers to  capitalize  on 
the  flowing  sap.  On 
the  other  hand,  although  the 
kinglets  were  on  their  usual  migration 
schedule,  the  sapsuckers  were  a week  and  a 
half  late.  Perhaps  what  I had  witnessed  had 
been  opportunism  by  one  unusual  kinglet. 

Later,  though,  I read  about  a Florida 
sapsucker  feeding  station,  drilled  in  the 
trunk  of  a sweet  gum  tree,  where  research- 
ers had  recorded  feed  ing  by  a yellow-rumped 
warbler,  yellow-throated  warbler,  orange- 
crowned  warbler,  ruby-throated  humming- 
bird, red-bellied  woodpecker  and  ruby- 
crowned  kinglet.  So  on  their  wintering 
grounds,  kinglets  and  sapsuckers  are  com- 
mensal. 

Once  again  my  discovery  was  new  to  me 
and  maybe  to  the  mountain,  but  not  to 
science.  Nevertheless,  it  had  been  an  inter- 
esting event  to  watch.  For  the  third  time  I 
made  a mental  note  for  this  April  — watch 
for  other  commensal  birds  at  sapsucker 
wells. 

Maybe  someday  I will  observe  a species 
that  has  never  been  recorded  by  other 
sapsucker  researchers.  But  even  if  I don’t, 
there  are  worse  things  I could  do  than 
spend  a poet-blue  April  day  sapsucker 
watching.  □ 
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Just  a Stick  and  a 
String,  Please 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


The  resurgence  of 

longbows  and  recurves  has 
brought  forth  somewhat  of  a 
controversy  over  which  one 
best  exemplifies  primitive  ar- 
chery. In  some  instances,  feel- 
ings have  run  so  high  that  an 
unwanted  and  unneeded  split 
has  developed  between  the  two 
factions. 

Neither  group  has  an  his- 
toric basis  upon  which  to  stand, 
not  that  that  aspect  really  mat- 
ters. Each  is  making  a contri- 
bution to  the  sport.  In  my  opin- 
ion, archery  would  be  better 
served  if  everyone  stuck  to- 
gether. 

The  oldest  concrete  evi- 
dence of  archery  is  found  in 
rock  shelter  paintings  in  Spam. 

These  paintings  — which  I 
covered  in  “Stone  Age  Ar- 
chery,” in  August  1989  — are 
estimated  to  be  no  more  than 
10,000  years  old.  And  even 
back  then,  there  were  a num- 
ber of  bow  designs,  including 
what  today  we  consider 
longbows  and  recurves. 

Furthermore,  these  early  illustrations 
show  advanced  refinements;  we  can  only 
guess  at  how  many  years,  centuries  or  mil- 
lennia went  into  their  development.  And 
finally,  these  paintings  represent  the  state 
of  archery  in  only  one,  limited  area.  Just 
what  developments  had  taken  place  in 
other  areas  may  never  be  known. 

Admittedly  primitive  in  themselves,  the 
Spanish  paintings  challenge  the  imagina- 


MARK KELLER  of  the  Stickery  set  up  shop  at  last  year's 
Traditional  Archery  Rendezvous  and  built  a bow  from 
scratch.  Here  he  marks  his  next  cut  on  the  roughly 
shaped  billet. 


tion.  How  efficient  were  these  arms  they 
portray;  how  were  the  bows  made  and  how 
accurate  were  they? 

It’s  likely  the  bows  were  considerably 
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weaker  than  today’s.  W ild  pigs,  goats  ( ibex) 
and  deer  — primary  food  species  accord- 
ing  to  the  pictures  — were  usually  depicted 
with  large  numbers  of  arrows  stuck  in  them, 
and  none  of  the  arrows  appear  to  have 
penetrated  very  far. 

Further,  shooting  was  close.  Animals 
were  driven  on  organized  hunts  involving 
a large  number  of  participants. 

Later,  much  later,  longbows  and  recurves 
were  developed  into  powerful  tools  for 
hunting  and  weapons  of  war.  The  greatest 
improvements  were  made  in  the  more  civi- 
lized countries  of  every  continent  except 
Australia,  where  archery  never  did  develop 
naturally. 

Some  cultures  didn’t  develop  their  bows 
and  arrows  much  from  the  primitive  to  the 
present.  This  is  still  evident  even  today  in 
parts  of  Africa  and  South  America.  Al- 
though the  bows  never  progressed  very  far, 
African  and  South  American  archers  did 
develop  lethal  poisons  that  were  applied  to 
arrowheads. 


Those  who  did  improve  on  archery 
equipment  adapted  gear  to  their  needs.  As 
agriculture  and  domestic  animals  became 
more  prevalent  and  replaced  much  hunt- 
ing/gathering activity,  killing  wild  animals 
became  less  important. 

But  even  as  the  how  lost  importance  as 
a means  of  gathering  food,  it  became  vital 
for  protecting  crops  and  livestock  from 
predators  and  other  humans.  These  neces- 
sities had  much  to  do  with  making  shooting 
equipment  more  efficient.  In  varying  de- 
grees, over  most  of  the  world,  it  appears 
that  advancements  in  archery  occurred 
when  early  man  relied  on  the  bow  not  for 
hunting,  but  for  protecting  himself  from 
his  neighbors. 

Early  bow  construction  is  classed  as  ei- 
ther “self”  or  “composite.”  Self  bows  are 
those  made  entirely  of  one  type  of  material. 
Technically,  the  briefly  popular  all-metal 
bows  of  several  decades  ago  could  be  so 
classified.  Of  course,  early  bows  were  all 
one-piece  wooden  implements.  Later,  com- 
posite hows  were  fashioned 
with  sections  of  wood,  horn  or 
hone  that  were  backed  by  ani- 
mal sinew. 

Composite  bows  were  gen- 
erally shorter,  ideally  devel- 
oped for  horseback  use.  As 
might  be  expected,  they  were 
highly  developed  by  Asiatics, 
less  so  by  Eskimos.  They  also 
served  the  charioteers  of  Egypt, 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  who 
hunted  lions,  wild  cattle  and 
elephants,  when  they  weren’t 
hunting  each  other. 

As  an  aside,  there  is  the 

JANE  and  STEVE  MILLER,  left, 
display  Indian  artifacts  and 
jewelry  at  last  year's  Traditional 
Archery  Rendezvous.  With  their 
tepee  as  a backdrop,  Dave 
Kissinger  and  Larry  Green, 
right,  display  the  traditional 
archery  equipment  they  make 
from  scratch. 
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In  modem  times,  the  recurve  bow  came 
on  strong  after  World  War  II,  and  before 
long  it  replaced  the  longbow,  becoming 
the  favorite  of  target  shooters  and  hunters 
alike.  While  target  shooting  was  the  cata- 
lyst for  the  popularity  surge,  the  challenge 
of  bowhunting  made  it  grow  even  more 
quickly.  The  invention  of  the  compound 
how  in  the  late  ’60s,  and  improvements  in 
arrow  and  fletching  technology,  have 
brought  archery  to  where  it  is  today. 

Simpler  Times 

Still,  there  are  archers  who  yearn  for 
simpler  times  and  basic  equipment.  Actu- 
ally, there  are  no  hows  and  arrows  that  fit 
Webster’s  definition  of  primitive:  “Of  or 
existing  in  the  beginning  or  the  earliest 
times  or  ages;  ancient,  original.”  The  earli- 
est hows  and  arrows  could  he  duplicated, 
but  the  designs  would  he  based  on  guess- 
work. 

A better  term  is  “traditional,”  defined 
variously  as  “An  inherited  or  established 


accepted  the  stout  hows  and 
arrows  of  Robin  Hood  fame. 

It  was  the  shooting  skills, 
not  the  equipment  that  chal- 
lenged early  white  settlers  in 
this  country.  It  wasn’t  until 
archery  gained  a following  here 
that  the  shorter,  Asiatic 
recurve  bow  found  favor.  Plains 
Indians,  who  inherited  horses 
from  the  Spaniards,  had 
recurves  of  a sort,  but  the  re- 
verse curves  at  the  tips  of  their 
bows  added  little  if  any  addi- 
tional power.  Some  tribes  also 
built  composite  bows  — 
mainly  out  of  horn  — often  re- 
inforced hy  sinew. 

In  many  respects,  native 
Americans  lost  interest  in  ar- 
chery once  guns  became  avail- 
able, and  bow  development 
ceased.  Unfortunately,  many 
of  the  best  Indian  hows  have 
not  survived  to  this  day. 


story  of  Scyths  who  used  skin  from  the  right 
forearms  and  hands  of  slain  enemies  to 
decorate  their  quivers.  These  hunters  also 
climbed  trees  after  dismounting  from  their 
horses,  which  were  trained  to  crouch  low  in 
the  grass  along  with  the  hunting  dogs. 
After  discharging  an  arrow  into  their  quarry, 
the  archers  again  mounted  their  horses 
and,  with  the  dogs,  set  off  after  the  animal. 

Longer,  but  nonetheless  powerful,  self 
bows  came  to  the  fore  in  temperate  climes 
where  wood  was  plentiful  and  of  a size  that 
did  not  limit  the  length  or  strength  of  a 
bow.  Some  believe  that  it  was  Scandina- 
vians who  introduced  the  longbow  to  En- 
gland, but  it  was  the  Britons  who  eventu- 
ally made  the  bow  famous. 

Although  legend  and  sentiment  would 
seem  to  have  made  the  Native  American 
bows  and  arrows  the  choice  of  archers  here, 
it  was  the  English  longbow  that  shot  its  way 
into  modern  archery.  Rather  than  improve 
on  the  modestly  strong  bows  and  uncertain 
shafts  of  most  native  tribes,  Americans 
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way  of  thinking,  feeling,  or  doing,”  “A 
technique  or  a set  of  hahits  used  in  making 
the  artifacts  characteristic  of  a period  or 
culture  [the  flaked-flint  tradition].” 

Even  so,  to  be  truly  traditional,  bows 
and  arrows  must  be  made  from  natural 
materials  and  in  a manner  suited  to  the 
limited  skills  of  ancient  peoples.  It  is  done, 
hut  artisans  may  use  only  tools,  plant  fibers 
and  animal  parts  that  were  available  to 
bowyers  of  the  period  — a tough  assign- 
ment. 

Middle  Ground 

Rut  there  is  a middle  ground  where 
traditional  gear  is  copied  without  compro- 
mising the  original  too  much.  For  example, 
Dacron  bowstrings  last  much  longer  and 
are  more  dependable  than  those  made  out 
of  animal  gut,  rawhide,  flax,  linen  or  bam- 
boo. Substituting  polyurethane  for  animal 
fat  as  a finish  coat  on  bows  provides  a more 
durable  finish. 

One  of  the  biggest  differences  — even 
points  of  contention,  in  some  instances  — 
concerning  the  construction  of  primitive 
style  bows  is  wood  aging.  Some  bowyers  let 
their  billets  dry  for  years,  depending  upon 


the  species  of  tree,  while  other  makers 
don’t  hesitate  to  chop  right  into  relatively 
green  wood  and  make  their  staves. 

To  accommodate  the  growing  number 
of  bowhunters  interested  in  traditional  ar- 
chery, The  Pennsylvania  Traditional  Ar- 
chery Association  was  formed,  in  1991.  Lee 
Smith  (R.D.  l.Box 387,  Westfield,  16950) 
is  the  representative.  The  organization  bor- 
rows from  Genesis  27:3  for  its  motto:  “Now 
therefore  take,  1 pray  thee,  thy  weapons, 
thy  quiver  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the 
field,  and  take  me  some  venison.” 

Reflecting  the  increasing  popularity  of 
traditional  archery,  the  attendance  at  the 
Eastern  Traditional  Archery  Rendezvous 
has  grown  every  year.  Held  at  Denton  Hill 
Ski  Resort  (east  of  Coudersport,  on  Route 
6)  the  last  weekend  of  July,  the  rendezvous 
last  year  featured  many  exhibits  and  dem- 
onstrations, including  a program  by  the 
Rev.  Stacey  Groscup,  who  I covered  in 
February.  This  year’s  rendezvous  is  sched- 
uled for  July  28-31. 

David  Kissinger  of  Briar  Creek  Town- 
ship exhibits  traditional  equipment  at  the 
rendezvous.  Although  he  uses  some  minor 
substitutions  to  lengthen  the  life  and  hold 
down  cost  of  his  bows, 
Dave  is  of  the  old  school 
and  insists  on  only  well- 
cured  wooden  billets.  He 
ages  them  at  least  two, 
and  usually  four,  years. 

To  prove  the  effec- 
tiveness of  his  equip- 
ment, he  shot  a fine  8- 
point  buck  last  October, 
one  of  several  he  has 
taken  with  not  just  tra- 
ditional bows,  but  even 
arrows  he’s  made  with 
stone  broadheads  and 
feathered fletching,  both 
affixed  to  his  own 
hickory  shafts  with  deer 
sinew.  Power  was  pro- 
vided by  a 65-pound 
osage  orange,  sinew- 


CAN'T  BE  TOO  YOUNG  to  get  interested  in  archery.  Mike 
Laychur  of  Hughesville  watches  as  his  son  draws  back  on  a 
recurve  and  friend  Dan  Schouh  tries  out  a longbow. 
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WAYNE  CHONKO  shows  that  traditional 
equipment  doesn't  mean  sacrificing 
accuracy.  Here  he  uses  a longbow  to  shoot 
Styrofoam  targets  thrown  by  his  son. 

hacked  longbow  of  his  own  making.  Even 
Dave’s  quivers  are  made  of  deer  skin  he 
processes  himself. 

Mark  Keller  of  Leitchtield,  KY,  has  made 
a business  of  cutting  and  selling  unfinished 
bow  staves;  he  was  featured  at  Denton  Hill 
last  July.  To  remove  any  mystery  surround- 
ing his  work,  he  builds  a wooden  template 
on  site  and  then  proceeds  to  turn  out  bow 
staves  before  his  audience.  He  doesn’t  con- 
sider himself  to  be  a bowyer,  preferring  the 
title  “stavewright.”  His  business  is  adver- 
tised as  The  Stickery.  Mark  has  completed 
more  than  100  traditional  bows  from  vari- 
ous native  tree  species. 

Other  traditional  bow  builders  include 
Tom  Cole,  longbows;  Rick  Ingram,  Wood- 
land Bows;  Jerry  Brumm  and  Rick  Shep- 
herd, Great  Longbow  Company;  Tom 
Cable,  Windstorm  Bows;  Randy  Bolitho, 
RB  Bows;  J im  Duclas,  Green  Mt.  Longbows; 
Ted  Gray,  Gray’s  Custom  Bows;  Claude 
Barwick,  Shawnee  Traditions;  Dave 
Guthrie,  Hummingbird  Bows;  Steve 
Abbott,  Abbott  Longbows;  Gary  Munro, 
Stomper  Bows. 


These  are  relatively  small  operations, 
but  even  the  big  boys  are  getting  into  the 
act.  Some  of  the  leading  bow  companies 
are  now  bringing  back  the  same  bows  that 
once  were  the  backbone  of  their  businesses. 

While  much  of  this  has  little  to  do  with 
primitive  archery,  this  is  the  tradition  that 
has  been  reclaimed  up  to  this  point.  Tradi- 
tional archers  make  up  a considerable  and 
growing  segment  of  the  sport  today,  and 
many  consider  that  a good  sign.  □ 


Cover  painting  by  Mark  Bray 

KNOWN  AS  the  butterflies  of  the  bird  world,  warblers  are  certainly  among  the  most  active 
and  colorful.  The  yellow,  golden-winged  and  black-and-white  pictured  on  this  month’s 
cover  represent  a family  that  includes  more  than  a hundred  species,  all  of  which  live  in  the 
New  World.  About  half  of  these  are  neotropical  migrants;  they  nest  across  North  America 
and  winter  in  Central  and  South  America.  While  the  yellow,  chestnut-sided,  common 
yellowthroat  and  a couple  dozen  or  so  other  species  may  be  found  nesting  in  Pennsylvania, 
warblers  are  best  known  for  their  spring  migrations.  Beginning  in  mid-  or  late  April  and 
reaching  a peak  in  early  May,  wave  after  wave  of  large  flocks  can  be  found  passing  through. 
Look  for  them  as  they  flit  through  the  trees  in  search  of  insects.  While  their  small  size,  shape 
and  short,  pointed  bills  make  warblers  fairly  easy  to  distinguish  from  other  birds,  binoculars 
are  nearly  always  necessary  to  pick  up  the  color  and  pattern  differences  it  takes  to  identify 
each  species.  As  neotropical  migrants,  warblers  are  susceptible  to  habitat  destruction  in  their 
wintering  areas.  For  an  in-depth  look  at  one  of  the  most  common  warblers  to  nest  in 
Pennsylvania,  check  out  Marcia  Bonta’s  “The  Ovenbird,”  beginning  on  page  12. 
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AMONG  HUNTERS,  it's  especially  important  for  varminters  to  understand  trajectory  and 
the  many  factors  that  affect  a bullet's  flight. 


The  Bullet's  Flight 

By  Don  Lewis 


UJ  LEARNED  SOMETHING  about  the 
t .30-40  Krag  last  Saturday,”  a fellow 
eighth  grader  explained  during  the  morn- 
ing recess.  “I  would  have  had  a buck  if  I had 
known  the  Krag  has  enough  speed  with  a 
180-grain  bullet  to  make  it  shoot  high.” 
“How ’d  that  make  you  miss  a buck,” 
another  kid  cut  in. 

“The  buck  was  almost  200  yards  out,  hut 
I had  a good  rest.  But  then  I made  the 
mistake  of  holding  on  top  of  the  rib  cage 
instead  of  on  the  bottom.  I didn’t  know  the 
.30-40  shot  flat  for  a hundred  yards  and 
then  started  to  climb.  I knew  that’s  true 


with  the  sizzling  fast  Savage  .250-3000,  but 
I thought  the  Krag’s  slower  180-grain  slug 
would  not  rise  like  that.” 

I may  be  stretching  the  point  a bit,  but 
I actually  heard  this  conversation  pretty 
much  as  I’ve  related  it.  What’s  amazing  is 
that  not  one  of  the  people  who  heard  it 
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Helen  Lewis 
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A BULLET  begins  to  drop  the  instant  it  leaves  the  bore;  it  does  not  rise.  The  reason  it  seems 
to  rise  is  because  of  the  arrangement  between  the  bore  and  the  sights  — whether  they 
are  open  sights  or,  as  shown  here,  telescopic.  When  zeroing  a firearm,  a shooter  is,  in 
effect,  adjusting  the  sights  so  that  the  bullet  falls  into  the  point  of  aim. 


knew  it’s  impossible  for  a bullet  to  rise  of  its 
own  accord.  But  we  didn’t  know  one  lick 
about  ballistics  back  then;  hardly  anybody 
did.  I’ll  also  unabashedly  admit  that  at  age 
13, 1 believed  the  high  velocity  of  the  .250- 
3000’s  bullet  actually  made  it  rise  after  it 
had  traveled  50  yards  or  so  from  the  muzzle. 
After  all,  the  old  guys  down  at  the  country 
store  said  it  was  so. 

It  wasn’t  long,  though,  before  I learned 
enough  about  ballistics  to  dispell,  in  my 
own  mind,  anyway,  many  of  the  myths 
concocted  about  high  speed  bullets.  No 
matter  how  fast  a bullet  may  be,  it  begins  to 
fall  the  instant  it  leaves  the  muzzle,  when 
fired  parallel  to  the  ground.  That’s  the  law 
of  gravity;  there’s  no  escaping  it. 

The  path  of  a bullet  curves  steadily 
downward;  it  begins  at  the  muzzle  and  falls 
faster  as  the  bullet  moves  down  range.  The 
speed  of  a bullet  has  nothing  to  do  with 
how  fast  it  falls.  A higher  velocity  bullet 
doesn’t  drop  as  much  as  one  of  a-  lower 
velocity  because  it  is  subjected  to  the  pull 
of  gravity  for  a shorter  amount  of  time,  over 
the  same  distance. 

For  example,  a .220  Swift  with  a 45- 
grain  bullet  and  a muzzle  velocity  of  4,000 
fps  drops  about  one  inch  during  the  first 


100  yards.  The  common  .22  rimfire  40- 
grain  slug,  leaving  the  muzzle  at  1 , 1 50,  can 
fall  a foot  or  more  over  the  same  distance. 

This  doesn’t  mean  the  Swift’s  sheer  speed 
overpowers  gravity;  it  was  merely  subjected 
to  the  pull  of  gravity  for  less  time.  Simple 
arithmetic  shows  the  rimfire  bullet  was  in 
the  grasp  of  gravity  much  longer  than  the 
Swift  bullet. 

Bullets- do  go  above  the  line  of  sight,  but 
never  above  the  line  of  bore.  Many  shoot- 
ers and  hunters  today  confuse  the  line  of 
sight  with  the  line  of  bore.  The  line  of  sight 
is  a straight  line  from  the  shooter’s  eye  to 
the  target.  The  line  of  bore  is  also  a straight 
line,  but  it’s  from  the  chamber  through  the 
bore  to  infinity. 

Drops  Immediately 

W e know  a bullet  starts  to  drop,  or  curve 
downward,  the  instant  it  exits  the  muzzle. 
If  the  sights  were  aligned  parallel  with  the 
bore  line,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  line 
of  sight  to  ever  intersect  the  path  of  the 
bullet  because  the  bullet  drops  immedi- 
ately and  constantly  below  the  bore  line.  If 
the  sights  were  not  adjusted,  the  shooter 
would  have  to  compensate  for  the  falling 
bullet  by  holding  above  the  target.  On  a 
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long  shot  this  would  be  nothing  more  than 
pure  guesswork. 

We  correct  this  problem  by  positioning 
the  sights,  or  scope,  so  that  the  line  of  sight 
is  not  parallel  to  the  bore  line,  but  inter- 
sects the  bore  line  somewhere  downrange. 
When  the  rear  sight  is  adjusted  for  eleva- 
tion, it  essentially  results  in  the  muzzle 
being  raised.  This  sight  adjustment  makes 
the  bullet  passes  through  the  line  of  sight 
twice. 

A bullet  first  rises  above  the  line  of  sight 
a few  yards  in  front  of  the  muzzle.  From 
there,  the  bullet  continues  on  its  down- 
ward curving  path  above  the  line  of  sight. 
If  the  sights  are  adjusted  correctly,  the 
bullet  will  next  intersect  the  line  of  sight  at 
the  desired  range. 

Mid-Range  Trajectory 

This  brings  up  another  misunderstood 
term  — mid-range  trajectory.  Mid-range 
is  sell  explanatory;  it’s  the  halfway  mark 
between  the  muzzle  and  the  target.  It’s  still 
common  for  shooters  to  be  misled  into 
believing  that  mid-range  trajectory  means 
the  point  where  a bullet  is  at  its  highest 
point  in  its  arc  of  flight.  That  is  not  true. 


For  one  thing,  a bullet  does  not  travel  in 
a true  arc;  it  travels  in  an  elongated  arc. 
The  highest  point  of  a bullet’s  flight  is 
called  the  “maximum  ordinate.”  Some  re- 
fer to  it  as  the  “apex”  of  a bullet’s  flight. 
Generally  speaking,  the  MO  takes  place 
about  60  percent  of  the  distance  to  the 
rifle’s  zero  point. 

For  example,  a rifle  zeroed  for  300  yards 
will  have  its  MO  at  around  175  yards.  So 
many  factors  are  involved,  including  bullet 
weight,  ballistic  coefficient  and  velocity, 
it’s  impossible  to  establish  a simple  equa- 
tion that  would  instantly  give  the  exact 
MO  point.  But  60  percent  represents  an 
acceptable  average. 

How  important  is  the  arc  of  flight  to  a 
hunter?  Probably  not  much  if  shots  are 
taken  under  125  yards.  With  a rifle  zeroed 
for  100  yards,  a hunter  can  use  a dead-on 
hold  out  to  125  yards  without  having  any 
problems  at  all.  But  on  longer  shots,  par- 
ticularly for  varmint  hunters  whose  shots 
can  he  very  long,  it’s  important  to  fully 
understand  trajectory  arc. 

A friend  developed  a favorite  400-yard 
chuck  load  for  his  .22-250.  Muzzle  velocity 
is  a zipping  3,788  fps,  hut  he  was  baffled  by 
a number  of  misses  at  200  to  250  yards. 
Even  with  a low  rib  cage  or  middle  of  the 
chest  hold  on  such  shots,  he  overshot,  and 
he  had  no  success  at  all  beyond  425  yards  — 
even  when  he  held  several  inches  over  the 
chuck’s  back. 

A Barnes  Ballistic  computer  printout  of 
his  400-yard  trajectory  arc  showed  why.  At 
200  yards,  the  bullet  was  about  V/i  inches 
above  the  line  of  sight.  Even  at  300  yards  it 
was  still  more  than  six  inches  high.  The 
bullet  struck  V/2  inches  high  at  350,  even 
though  it  was  zeroed  for  400. 

He  was  aware  that  zeroing  in  for  400 
yards  would  give  his  55-grain  slug  a high 

IT'S  TRUE,  most  deer  are  shot  at  such  close 
ranges  that  trajectory  is  not  that  important. 
But  enough  long-range  opportunities  do 
occur,  even  in  the  woods,  that  a big  game 
hunter  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
his  bullet's  trajectory. 
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arc,  but  he  didn’t  think  the  bullet’s  maxi- 
mum  ordinate  would  be  close  to  eight 
inches.  I might  point  out  that  at  100  yards, 
the  bullet  hit  41/-  inches  high.  It  kept  rising 
until  it  reached  the  apex  around  the  225- 
yard  mark. 

Since  it  was  losing  velocity  rapidly,  its 
descent  back  to  the  line  of  sight  would  be 
quicker  than  its  rise  from  the  muzzle  to  the 
maximum  ordinate.  From  400  to  450  yards 
the  55-grain  would  drop  almost  six  more 
inches.  At  500  yards,  it  would  be  10  inches 
below  the  line  of  sight. 

It’s  true  that  big  game  hunters  aren’t 
faced  with  many  350  to  400  yards  shots, 
and  worrying  about  the  arc  of  trajectory 
might  be  a waste  of  time.  Still,  there  are 
times  even  woods  hunters  are  faced  with 
long  shots.  One  I recall  happened  a dozen 
years  ago  to  an  experienced  deer  hunter,  a 
serious  handloader  who  kept  very  accurate 
records  of  his  loading  data  — including 
trajectory. 

During  buck  season,  a buck  with  a very 
white  rack  trotted  across  a narrow  tram 
road  about  100  yards  from  him.  There  was 
no  chance  for  a shot,  but  he  was  able  to 
keep  track  of  the  buck  as  it  hurried  up  a 
wooded  hillside.  As  it  got  farther  away,  he 
began  to  doubt  if  an  open  shot  would  be 
possible,  and  distance  was  beginning  to 
become  a factor. 

Just  before  reaching  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
the  buck  stopped  and  turned  sideways  in  a 
small  clearing  my  friend  described  as  a 
grave  opening  — six  by  three.  He  judged 
the  distance  to  be  close  to  350  yards.  His 
150-grain  .270  Speer  spitzer  left  the  muzzle 
at  2,752  fps. 

He  had  his  Winchester  sighted  in  so  it 
would  strike  2xli  inches  high  at  100  yards. 
This  would  put  the  bullet  back  through  the 
line  of  sight  at  22  5 , but  it  would  be  about  1 3 
inches  low  at  350  yards. 

Knowing  a deer’s  ribcage  is  approxi- 
mately 1 8 inches  deep,  he  held  the  crosswire 
about  half  the  height  of  the  ribcage  above 
the  back  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  buck  j umped  at  the  crack  of  the  rifle 


and  disappeared,  but  the  deer’s  reaction 
assured  him  he  had  connected.  A few  min- 
utes later,  he  found  the  buck.  His  bullet  had 
struck  j ust  behind  the  shoulder,  eight  inches 
below  the  spine. 

Admittedly,  there  was  some  guesswork 
in  estimating  the  height  of  the  reticle  above 
the  back,  but  the  important  thing  is  that  he 
knew  how  far  his  bullet  would  be  below  the 
line  of  sight  at  350  yards  and  he  compen- 
sated for  the  bullet’s  drop. 

Consider  the  Wind 

Not  too  much  thought  is  given  to  the 
role  wind  plays  in  long-range  shooting.  It’s 
almost  impossible  to  give  any  data  on  how 
angling  winds  affect  the  flight  of  a bullet, 
but  here’s  some  data  on  crosswinds  calcu- 
lated by  Barnes  Ballistic  Computer  pro- 
gram. 

Using  the  .270  load  already  mentioned, 
a 5mph  crosswind  moves  the  150-grain 
bullet  two  inches  at  200  yards,  nearly  five 
at  350  and  eight  at  450.  A 10-mile  wind 
shoves  the  bullet  three  inches  at  200,  al- 
most 10  at  350  and  about  16  at  450. 

A 15  mph  wind  can  be  troublesome.  At 
200,  the  bullet  moves  almost  five  inches. 
At  350,  it’s  14‘/2,  and  at  450,  it  drifts  more 
than  two  feet.  With  a 20  mph  wind,  the 
.270’s  150-grain  spitzer  would  be  off  course 
more  than  six  inches  at  200  yards.  At  350, 
it  will  be  close  to  20  inches  and  at  450,  it’s 
rubbing  three  feet. 

Long-range  shooters  should  stick  with 
bullets  that  have  high  ballistic  coefficients 
because  they  overcome  air  resistance  bet- 
ter than  bullets  with  low  BCs,  and  they  also 
have  flatter  trajectories.  Boattail  bullets 
are  excellent  choices  for  long-range  shoot- 
ing. 

Knowing  the  path  the  bullet  must  fol- 
low, and  then  zeroing  in  to  take  advantage 
of  that  knowledge,  will  ultimately  bring 
success.  Types  of  rifle  actions,  bullet  weights 
and  designs  are  given  a lot  of  attention  by 
most  hunters,  but  understanding  the  un- 
seen curving  path  of  a bullet  is  just  as 
important.  □ 
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A drop  in  frog  and  other  amphibian 
populations  is  likely  being  caused  by 
deterioration  of  the  ozone  layer, 
according  to  research  performed  in 
Oregon.  The  findings  mark  the  first  time 
ozone  loss  has  been  determined  to  affect 
higher  animals.  The  loss  of  ozone  allows 
more  ultraviolet  light  to  penetrate  our 
atmosphere  and  is  apparently  crippling 
amphibians’  reproductive  capabilities. 
Scientists  around  the  globe  have 
observed  rapid  declines,  and  in  some 
cases  extinctions,  of  some  amphibians  — 
many  in  protected  wilderness  areas  where 
habitat  loss  and  pollution  are  minimal. 

A majority  of  Americans  oppose  sport 
hunting,  according  to  a poll  reported  in 
North  Dakota  Outdoors.  The  magazine 
said  a Los  Angeles  Times  survey  found 
54  percent  of  Americans  were  against 
hunting,  whereas  previous  public 
opinion  polls  have  shown  most  people 
were  for  it. 

While  studies  involving  quail  and 
pesticides  have  been  conducted  for  years, 
a new  project  in  North  Carolina  focuses 
on  bobwhite  field  ecology  rather  than 
laboratory  behavior.  The  scientists  plan 
to  look  at  how  well  the  birds  fare  on 
lands  that  use  “sustainable”  farming 
methods  — which  stress  reductions  in 
pesticides  — compared  to  traditional 
farming  practices. 


Burrowing  owls,  a federally  protected 
species,  are  getting  some  help  from  a Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL,  airport.  Bird  Watcher’s 
Digest  reports  airport  officials,  concerned 
about  disturbing  nesting  activity, 
constructed  57  T-shape  perches  and 
placed  them  next  to  owl  burrows.  The 
perches,  fashioned  out  of  PVC  pipe, 
allowed  mowers  to  avoid  burrow  areas 
and  provided  ideal  hunting  vantage 
points  for  the  owls. 

The  White  House  recently 
reclassified  three  types  of  shotguns  as 
“machine  gum.”  The  Street  Sweeper, 
Striker  and  USAS- 12  are  now  covered 
by  the  1934  National  Firearms  Act, 
which  regulates  fully  automatic  guns. 
The  three  shotguns  operate  somewhat 
like  a revolver;  the  ammunition  cylinder 
is  operated  by  a powerfid  spring.  The 
guns  fire  only  one  round  with  each  pull 
of  the  trigger. 

White  rot,  a common  woodland 
fungus,  may  hold  the  key  to  cleaning  up 
some  types  of  hazardous  wastes.  Fungi 
function  by  creating  chemicals  that 
break  down  the  material  on  which 
they’re  feeding.  Researchers  tilled  white 
rot  spores  and  wood  chips  into  the  soil 
on  which  a wood  treatment  chemical 
had  spilled.  In  less  than  two  months,  the 
fungus  had  substantially  reduced  toxics 
in  the  soil. 

New  York  officials  have  dropped  a 
plan  to  reintroduce  moose  to  the 
Adirondacks,  Field  & Stream  reports. 

A nti-hunters  spoke  against  the 
reintroduction  because  the  plan 
included  hunting  at  some  later  date. 

That  apparently  prompted  local 
residents  to  oppose  the  project  because 
they  feared  that  without  hunting  they’d 
be  overrun  by  moose. 


Answers:  4,  6,  5,  2,  3,  1 
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Books 


The  Shooter's  Corner  by  Don  Lewis  is 
a 449-page  hardcover  detailing  nearly 
every  facet  of  the  shooting  sports. 

Price:  $15 


Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 
state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price:  $10 


fi  PENNSYLVANIA  • 
BIG  GAME  RECORDS 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
‘ 14-page  hardcover  by  James 
and  Lillian  Wakeley,  details 
birds  most  commonly  found 
here,  plus  information  on 
their  biology  and  behavior. 

Price:  $10 


Mammals  of  Pennsylva- 
nia by  J.  Kenneth  Doutt 
et  al  profiles  the  state's 
mammals  — from  voles 
and  shrews  to  bear  and 
deer  — along  with  their 
roles  in  state  history. 
Price:  $8 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a compila- 
tion of  Game  News  columns 
written  and  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and  naturalist,  the 
late  Ned  Smith. 

Price:  $5 

Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a collection  of  nearly  200 
recipes  for  popular,  and  not  so 
popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4 


All  prices  include  handling  and  postage.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 
Make  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Be  sure  to 
ask  for  a complete  list  of  the  agency's  paid  and  free  publications. 
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WATERFOWL  STAMP 


“Wings  over  the  Susquehanna” 


Conservation 


Each  year  the 
Commission 
offers  for  sale  a 
voluntary  water- 
fowl  management 
stamp.  Profits 
from  these  sales 
are  used  for 
wetland  acquisi- 
tion, habitat 
development  and 
waterfowl-related  education  programs.This  year’s  design  features 
a pair  of  pintails  by  Pittsburgh  artist  Tom  Hirata. 


Collector  Value 


The  stamps  have  great  collector  value  because  editions  are  avail- 
able for  a limited  time  only;  stamps  remaining  after  three  years 
are  destroyed. The  1992  stamp  will  be  destroyed  after  Dec.  31. 


Cost 


Stamps  cost  $5.50  each,  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four  and  $55  for 
a full  sheet  of  10.  When  you  purchase  five  or  more  full  sheets  (any 
available  editions),  the  price  drops  to  $40  per  sheet.  Prices  in- 
clude delivery.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 


Waterfowl  management  stamps  are  available  at  all  Commis- 
sion offices  and  wildlife  management  areas , and  at  participat- 
ing license  issuing  agents  and  stamp  dealers.  Limited  edition 
signed  prints  are  available  from  art  dealers  and  galleries. 
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Books 


The  Shooter's  Corner  by  Don  Lewis  is 
a 449-page  hardcover  detailing  nearly 
every  facet  of  the  shooting  sports. 

Price:  $15 


Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 
state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price:  $10 
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Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
214-page  hardcover  by  fames 
and  Lillian  Wakeley,  details 
birds  most  commonly  found 
here,  plus  information  on 
their  biology  and  behavior. 

Price:  $10 


Mammals  of  Pennsylva 
nia  by  ).  Kenneth  Doutt 
et  al  profiles  the  state's 
mammals  — from  voles 
and  shrews  to  bear  and 
deer  — along  with  their 
roles  in  state  history. 
Price:  $8 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a compila- 
tion of  Game  News  columns 
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written  and  illustrated  by  famed 
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wildlife  artist  and  naturalist,  the 
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late  Ned  Smith. 
Price:  $5 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
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is  a collection  of  nearly  200 
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recipes  for  popular,  and  not  so 

popular,  game  animals. 
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Price:  $4 

All  prices  include  handling  and  postage.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 
Make  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Be  sure  to 
ask  for  a complete  list  of  the  agency's  paid  and  free  publications. 
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Editorial 

‘There  Ain’t  No  Deer’ 

IT  COULD’VE  TURNED  UGLY,  hut  it  didn’t.  The  100  or  so  people  crammed  into 
the  clubhouse  at  the  Sinnemahoning  Sportsmen’s  Association  in  March  wanted 
to  tell  us  they  weren’t  seeing  as  many  deer  as  they  once  did,  and  that  our  population 
estimates  are  dead  wrong.  Local  whitetail  hunters  as  well  as  “downstate”  camp  owners 
wanted  to  know  why  the  antlerless  allocations  for  Cameron,  Potter,  Clinton,  Elk  and 
McKean  were  so  high  when,  in  their  minds,  there  were  too  few  deer  already. 

Predictably,  the  arguments  were  polarized.  The  Commission’s  position  is  this: 
There  are  fewer  white-tailed  deer  in  the  Northcentral  because  that’s  our  goal.  In  fact, 
we’re  trying  to  thin  deer  densities  statewide,  and  our  goals  are  based  on  science  and 
common  sense.  Over  the  past  few  decades,  deer  have  degraded  their  own  forest 
habitat,  and  trimming  the  herd  will,  in  time,  result  in  improved  conditions  for 
whitetails  and  other  forest  wildlife.  (For  an  in-depth  look  at  one  aspect  of  this 
problem,  see  Land  Management  Officer  John  Dzemyan’s  article  on  page  15.) 

But  most  of  the  people  in  the  room  didn’t  want  to  hear  that,  or  at  least  they  didn’t 
when  they  first  took  their  seats.  Hunters  aren’t  seeing  deer,  business  is  suffering,  and 
the  Commission  should  be  managing  for  more  deer,  not  fewer.  After  they  listened  to 
LMO  Dzemyan’s  explanation  of  forest  habitat  dynamics,  though,  it  seemed  at  least  a 
couple  people  saw  the  problem  in  a new  light.  And  for  those  who  doubted  whether 
we  really  know  how  many  whitetails  are  out  there,  PGC  Biologist  Bill  Palmer’s  talk 
should’ve  convinced  everyone  we  do  have  a handle  on  deer  numbers. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  experts  didn’t  win  over  the  entire  audience.  After  all  the 
explanations,  the  argument  still  ran:  “Okay,  habitat’s  the  problem.  What  are  you 
doing  about  it?”  Well,  we’re  reducing  the  deer  herd.  Once  that’s  accomplished,  other 
efforts  can  succeed.  Think  about  it:  If  deer  browsing  is  destroying  the  habitat  already, 
what’s  going  to  happen  if  we  try,  for  example,  to  plant  tree  seedlings?  Answer:  The 
deer  will  eat  them. 

It’s  impossible  to  get  through  to  everyone.  During  a discussion  of  overbrowsing  by 
whitetails,  someone  commented,  “It  may  be  documented,  but  I don’t  believe  it.”  My 
fiancee  sagely  noted  that  the  speaker  had  summed  up  a sentiment  held  by  more  than 
just  a few  people.  Sadly,  some  believed  the  PGC  stall  was  talking  down  to  them, 
ignoring  their  points  of  view.  Fact  is,  the  vast  majority  of  the  folks  who  work  for  the 
Commission  are  motivated  by  a concern  for  wildlife  and  nature  — that’s  why  we’re  in 
this  field.  And  nearly  every  one  of  us  huiats;  we  take  our  vacations  and  weekends  to 
pursue  deer  and  other  game  just  like  the  rest  of  Pennsylvania’s  sportsmen  and  women. 
We  don’t  want  to  sit  on  a stand  all  day  and  see  only  one  or  two  deer,  either.  But  we 
know  we’ve  got  to  suffer  through  lower  deer  densities  to  restore  our  forest  and, 
perhaps  in  time,  to  let  populations  come  back  up. 

We’re  now  paying  the  price  for  the  large  deer  herds  of  the  ’70s  and  ’80s,  and  to 
rectify  the  situation  we  need  to  cut  whitetail  numbers  until  the  forest  can  once  again 
support  the  diversity  of  life  that  should  be  in  our  woods  — animal  and  plant,  game 
and  nongame.  I think  a spokesman  for  the  Pennsylvania  Deer  Association  made  an 
excellent  pitch:  “We’re  not  the  only  users  of  the  forest,  and  deer  will  destroy  the 
forest  for  everyone,"  he  said.  “Let’s  manage  deer  for  the  deer,  and  let  habitat  govern 
how  many  deer  we  can  carry.” 

As  the  meeting  wound  down,  after  more  than  four  hours  of  discussion,  speakers  on 
both  sides  frequently  called  for  increased  cooperation  and  communication.  I took  it  as 
a sign  that  at  least  some  people  were  listening.  — ] . Scott  Rupp 


Letters 


Editor: 

Your  February  editorial 
was  right  on  the  mark.  It’s 
time  all  of  us  recognized  how 
seriously  our  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  — and  our 
hunting  privileges  as  well  — 
are  being  threatened. 

There  are  things  we  can 
do  as  individuals,  but 
without  the  efforts  of  the 
NRA  we  will  not  be  able  to 
stand  up  against  the  powerful 
anti-gun  groups,  the  news 
media  and,  last  hut  not  least, 
the  politicians  getting  caught 
up  in  all  the  anti-gun  furor. 

1 urge  everyone  who 
hunts  or  owns  a gun  to  join 
the  NRA  and  to  stay 
informed  of  all  the  gun 
control  bills  being  pre- 
sented — and  the  politicians 
who  support  them. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes 
and  hope  these  threats  will 
go  away,  nor  can  we  depend 
upon  someone  else  to  protect 
our  rights  and  interests. 

B.  Murdock, 

SCOTTDALE 

Editor: 

1 have  been  a Game  News 
subscriber  for  many  years  and 
have  read  many  exceptional 
articles.  1 especially  enjoyed 
“In  Memory  of  a Meat  Dog,” 
by  D.L.  Burkhart  in  the 
February  issue. 

Substituting  my  Brit’s 
name  for  Lady,  1 can  totally 
relate  to  the  author’s  feelings. 
It  was  a touching  and 
emotional  story  for  me. 

W.  Muth, 
Warminster 

Editor: 

I can  certainly  relate  to 
Linda  Steiner’s  “Teamwork,” 
column  in  the  March  issue. 
My  husband  introduced  me 
to  bowhunting  15  years  ago, 


and  I have  met  some  fine 
people  connected  with  the 
sport.  One  special  friend 
from  Montana  has  greatly 
influenced  my  shooting 
ability  and  woods  skills. 

I agree  with  Linda,  the 
average  male  hunter  has 
some  strength  advantage.  But 
as  Linda  relates,  females  have 
some  definite  advantages, 
too.  Thanks  for  an  excellent 
article.  I find  the  sport 
exciting  and  challenging  and 
hope  to  see  more  female 
hunters  afield. 

L.  Klobuchar, 
Gibsonia 

Editor: 

1 enjoyed  the  feature  in 
March  about  the  Savage  99. 
I’ve  owned  quite  a few  lever- 
action  rifles,  and  I’ve  always 
liked  the  lines  of  the  99. 

G.  Anderson, 
Oak  Hill,  OH 

Editor: 

In  any  week’s  time  I can 
find  tires,  refrigerators, 
discarded  targets,  tree 
trimmings,  refuse  from 
construction  jobs,  and 
household  garbage  dumped 
on  my  property. 

I realize  the  Game 
Commission  has  the  same 
problem  on  game  lands.  1 
also  know  you  have  dump 
trucks,  tractors  and  loaders 
and  backhoes  — equipment 
the  average  landowner 
doesn’t  have. 

Entering  my  12th  year  as 
a Farm-Game  cooperator,  I’d 
appreciate  help  with  this 
dumping  problem  as  much  as 
having  law  enforcement 


officers  patrolling  my 
property  during  the  fall. 

Disposal  laws  concerning 
tires,  and  now  refrigerators 
and  freezers,  have  left  remote 
rural  roads  to  the  mercy  of 
those  who  won’t  pay  their 
way.  What  we  all  really  need 
is  higher  fines  for  those 
apprehended  dumping. 

E.  Ellis, 
Finleyville 

Editor: 

I noticed  in  your  annual 
report  that  land  acquisition  is 
a top  priority,  and  I agree 
that  purchasing  land  for  the 
future  of  hunting  is  a noble 
goal.  But  I wonder  if  the 
Game  Commission  realizes 
what  this  does  to  county  and 
township  tax  bases. 

Compared  to  the  $5  to  $6 
per  acre  private  landowners 
pay,  the  60  cents  per  acre  the 
PGC  pays  in  lieu  of  taxes 
doesn’t  seem  fair. 

We  rural  landowners 
would  feel  much  better  about 
game  land  acquisitions  if  tax 
revenues  were  increased  or  if 
the  public  would  get  serious 
about  tax  reform  proposals. 

R.  Stutzman, 
CoRRY 

Assesment  values  of  game 
lands  (undeveloped  properties) 
are  so  low  that  the  indieu  of  tax 
rate  is  often  comparable  to  the 
local  tax  rate.  Furthermore, 
game  lands  pose  minimal,  if 
any,  expense  to  local  govern- 
ments; enhance  neighboring 
and  nearby  property  values; 
and  provide  business  revenues 
that  greatly  offset  any 
theoretical  tax  losses. 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
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GAME  NEWS 


Toms  At  Mid-Morning 

A silent  morning  in  the  spring  gobbler  woods 
doesn’t  mean  an  unproductive  one.  The  later 
part  of  the  morning  is  sometimes  the  best. 


WHAT  TURKEY  HUNTER  hasn’t  gone  to  bed  in  hopes  of 
hearing  a lusty  gobble  at  dawn?  I know  I have,  and  after 
more  than  25  years  of  turkey  hunting,  I still  turn  in  each  night 
with  turkey  gobbles  echoing  in  my  head. 

Anyone  who  hunts  turkeys  for  more  than  a spring  or  two  will 
experience  periods  of  dead-silent  mornings.  It  can  be  dishearten- 
ing to  the  inexperienced  turkey  hunter  to  stumble  out  of  bed, 
drive  to  a favorite  hunting  area  and  be  greeted  by  silence  once  the 
darkness  of  night  fades  into  morning. 

Despite  the  notions  many  hunters  have,  sunup  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  best  time  to  be 
afield.  Birds  often  remain  si- 
lent at  dawn,  sometimes  for 
days  or  weeks  at  a time.  When 
they  do,  there  is  little  advan- 
tage to  being  in  the  woods  at  first  light  as  is  normally  the  case.  But 
this  doesn’t  mean  the  day  will  be  unproductive.  Far  from  it. 

Many  years  ago,  just  before  dark,  a roosted  tom  answered  my 
owl  call.  I knew  exactly  where  the  bird  was  located  and  was 
confident  I could  slip  within  a hundred  yards  of  him  the  next 
morning.  The  weather  report  indicated  a rising  barometer,  fair 
skies,  and  almost  no  wind:  perfect  conditions  for  turkey  hunting, 

I figured.  The  events  of  the  next  morning  proved  how  little  I 
knew  about  turkey  behavior. 

Leaving  the  house  early,  I was  in  the  woods  and  in  position  in 
plenty  of  time  to  hear  the  earliest  of  gobbles.  I settled  next  to  a 
large  oak  tree  and  made  myself  comfortable.  I laid  my  calls  next 
to  me  and  reckoned  it  would  be  only  a matter  of  time  before  I tied 
my  tag  to  a fine  spring  gobbler. 

Dawn  broke  clear  and  crisp,  but  the  tom  failed  to  gobble. 
Thinking  he  needed  a little  inducement,  1 took  my  slate  and 
made  several  sleepy  “putts.”  The  calls  rolled  down  the  ridge,  and 
1 was  sure  the  gobbler  heard  them.  Still  he  remained  silent. 

Several  minutes  passed  without  an  answer,  so  I took  the  box 
call  and  scratched  out  several  soft  yelps.  These  too  failed  to  elicit 
a response.  Undaunted,  I croaked  out  several  yelps  on  a dia- 
phragm while  working  the  box  call.  Perhaps,  if  I could  convince 
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the  gobbler  more  than  one  hen  was  avail- 
able;  he  might  answer.  I couldn’t,  and  he 
didn’t. 

I spent  almost  two  hours  hunkered  at 
the  base  of  that  oak,  and  if  the  bird  ever  left 
the  tree  1 never  knew  it.  Realizing  I’d  been 
outwitted  by  a worthy  adversary,  I picked 
up  my  gear  and  decided  to  try  another  area. 
My  plan  was  to  return  later  in  the  morning 
and  give  him  another  try.  There  was  a 
reason  that  bird  didn’t  gobble,  and  I had  a 
hunch  he  wouldn’t  go  far. 

On  the  way  to  my  truck,  I met  several 
hunters  who  reported  they  hadn’t  heard  a 
gobbler  anywhere  that  morning.  “Mating  is 
over  for  the  year,”  one  of  them  said. 

“I  think  the  birds  have  all  been  shot  out 
of  this  area,”  the  other  said. 

I love  know-it-alls;  I didn’t  bother  to  tell 
them  what  I thought  was  going  on.  I was 
sure  I would  have  the  place  to  myself  before 
long,  and  I was  right. 

When  I returned  at  10:30  there  wasn’t  a 
car  in  sight.  I decided  to  change  positions 
from  where  I originally  started,  and  1 set  up 
about  where  I thought  the  bird  had  roosted. 
I let  out  a short  string  of  soft  yelps  and 
immediately  a booming  gobble  echoed 
across  the  hollow. 


MIXING  TYPES  of  calls  — slate,  diaphragm, 
box,  for  example  — can  convince  a gobbler 
there  are  several  hens  nearby. 


I clucked  several  times  with  the  slate 
call  and  picked  up  my  gun.  When  I spotted 
him,  the  tom  was  about  50  yards  out  and  in 
full  strut.  He  gobbled  several  more  times, 
but  I remained  quiet.  This  time  the  silence 
was  working  in  my  favor.  He  was  interested 
in  meeting  another  hen,  and  he  proved  it 
by  gobbling  and  strutting  below  me. 

The  silence  was  more  than  the  big  boy 
could  take,  and  he  decided  to  move  up  the 
hill  in  my  direction.  That  was  a mistake. 
When  he  was  approximately  35  yards  out, 
I greeted  him  with  a cloud  of  No.  6 shot. 

This  hunt  ended  successfully  because  I 
knew  from  past  experience  toms  there  are 
a number  of  reasons  toms  won’t  gobble  at 
first  light.  For  one  thing,  there  is  a hierar- 
chy in  the  turkey  world,  and  if  less  domi- 
nant toms  have  lost  a battle  or  two  to  the 
boss  gobbler,  they  will  remain  silent  as  long 
as  they  think  he  is  in  the  area. 

Another  reason  for  a silent  dawn  could 
be  because  the  boss  tom  was  frightened  or 
shot  at  the  previous  day.  In  these  cases,  the 
bird  will  remain  silent  for  most  of  the 
morning. 

A gobbler  that  has  hens  roosting  with 
him  does  not  need  to  gobble.  I have  seen 
and  heard  roosted  turkeys  gather  together 
after  only  a few,  almost  inaudible  clucks. 
These  birds  invariably  flap  from  the  trees 
and  move  off  to  feed  and  mate  — never 
once  making  a sound  that  can  be  heard  by 
anyone  more  than  50  yards  away. 

Regardless  of  the  reason,  toms  that  don’t 
gobble  at  dawn  may  become  vulnerable  to 
a hunter’s  calls  late  in  the  morning.  1 have 
killed  several  really  big  gobblers  after  1 1 
o’clock,  and  I am  convinced  that  any  hunter 
who  quits  before  legal  shooting  time  is 
robbing  himself  of  some  of  the  best  turkey 
hunting. 

In  the  absence  of  gobbling,  I always 
begin  calling  with  a few  soft  clucks.  I wait 
a few  minutes  and  do  it  again.  If  I don’t  get 
an  answer,  I resort  to  soft  yelping  on  both 
box  and  diaphragm  calls.  This  may  cause  a 
tom  within  earshot  to  think  there  are  sev- 
eral hens  nearby. 
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Watch  out  tor  gobblers  sneaking  in  si- 
lently to  investigate  your  calling,  and  listen 
particularly  hard  for  clucks  rather  than 
gobbles.  A gobbler’s  cluck  sounds  deeper 
and  is  more  coarse  than  a hen’s. 

If  a gobbler  is  so  close  you  can  hear  him 
cluck,  don’t  even  blink.  The  bird  is  bound 
to  be  on  high  alert  and  will  catch  your 
slightest  movement.  Sometimes  a cluck  on 
a diaphragm  call  will  be  all  that’s  needed  to 
get  the  shot. 

In  the  last  part  of  May,  a tom  will  often 
have  a harem  of  hens  roosting  with  him. 
The  birds  may  roost  in  the  same  tree  or  in 
ones  nearby.  In  this  situation,  the  toms 
don’t  need  to  gobble  at  dawn.  I’ve  seen 
hens  pitch  down  from  the  roost  and  walk  in 
the  direction  of  a silent,  roosted  gobbler. 
Once  the  tom  saw  the  hens,  he  flew  down 
to  join  them.  The  flock  scratched  and  fed, 
never  once  making  a sound  that  could  be 
heard  very  far. 

When  these  conditions  occur,  the  hens 
will  often  leave  the  gobblers  in  late  morn- 
ing to  lay  an  egg  or  to  nest.  At  mid-morning 
the  gobbler  may  find  himself  alone  in  the 
woods  and  may  readily  answer  a hunter’s 
call.  I do  a lot  of  moving  at  this  time  of  day 
because  I want  to  cover  as  much  ground  as 
possible. 

Normally,  I stop  every  hundred  yards  or 
so  to  call.  Nothing  turns  on  a tom  at  mid- 
morning  better  than  hearing  a hen  that’s 
receptive  to  his  advances.  Additionally,  a 
subordinate  tom  that  hears  my  calls  may 
think  the  coast  is  clear,  that  the  boss  gob- 
bler has  departed  the  area. 

If  I get  a gobble  after  10  o’clock,  I 
respond  with  fairly  loud,  aggressive  calling. 
If  a tom  is  interested  enough  to  answer,  I 
don’t  want  him  losing  interest.  I often 
switch  calls,  alternating  between  a box, 
slate  and  diaphragm.  This  seems  to  keep 
reluctant  toms  gobbling  and  moving  in  my 
direction. 

W eather  is  another  reason  hunters  don’t 
hear  gobblers  right  off  the  bat  but  do  hear 
them  later  in  the  day.  On  windy  mornings 
I range  far  and  wide,  often  calling  in  loud 


LOUD  CALLING  on  windy  days  can 
sometimes  turn  the  trick.  When  the  wind 
dies  in  mid-morning,  birds  are  sometimes 
more  willing  to  come  in. 

aggressive  tones.  Sometimes  I can  get  a 
turkey  to  answer  me. 

When  one  does,  I assume  that  the  gob- 
bler will  be  anxious  to  locate  a hen  and  will 
come  in.  On  days  when  the  wind  dies  in 
mid-morning,  I put  a lot  of  stock  in  answers 
I get  between  10  and  noon. 

Over  the  years,  I’ve  killed  as  many  tur- 
keys after  10  o’clock  as  I have  before  that 
time.  The  rule  that’s  guided  me  to  success 
in  spring  gobbler  season  is  never,  never  quit 
until  the  last  possible  moment.  Anyone 
who  thinks  he  has  turkeys  figured  out  is 
only  fooling  himself.  Turkeys  are  more 
unpredictable  than  they  are  predictable. 

The  wise  hunter  will  evaluate  each  hunt 
and  apply  what  he’s  learned  to  future  hunts. 
He  will  not  be  a “know-it-all”  but  will 
accept  each  day  for  what  it  brings.  Some  of 
my  fondest  memories  of  turkey  hunting 
come  from  days  I didn’t  bag  a bird.  Many 
times  I’ve  worked  a gobbler  for  over  an 
hour  and  didn’t  bring  him  home. 

A hunter’s  reward  for  a morning  hunt 
may  be  a big  tom  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
but  the  hunter  who  comes  out  of  the  woods 
wiser  about  the  ways  of  the  turkey  will  be 
the  one  who  is  ahead  in  the  long  run.  □ 
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The  Honduras  Connection 


Two  Central  American  biologists  came  here  for 
afresh  perspective.  With  luck,  they  went  back 
with  ideas  that  could  rescue  a future  for  their 
imperiled  wildlife. 


By  Mark  Bonta 


iiATTHAT  IS  Honduras’  national  ani- 
V V trial T That’s  the  question  two  Hon- 
duran  biologists,  visiting  Pennsylvania  last 
September,  had  for  Game  Commission 
personnel,  Audubon  members,  U.S.  Forest 
Service  biologists,  and  other  environmen- 
talists throughout  the  state.  I was  acting  as 
guide  and  translator  for  Manuel  and  Mirza 
Rey,  and  I noticed  that  without  tail  the 
answer  to  their  question  involved  a mam- 
mal along  the  lines  of  jaguar  or  monkey. 

Imagine  the  surprise  when  the  Hondu- 
rans said  the  white-tailed  deer  is  their  na- 
tional mammal. 

But  before  anyone  concludes  some  sort 
of  similarity  between  Honduras  and  Penn- 
sylvania, it  should  be  noted  that  neither 
Manuel,  who  manages  a national  park,  nor 
Mirza,  who  is  a biologist  at  the  Honduran 
National  University,  had  ever  seen  a white- 
tail  in  the  wild.  Both  have  explored  some  of 
the  wildest  territory  in  Central  America, 
but  it  took  a trip  to  the  Keystone  State  to 
see  their  first  whitetail. 

I had  been  in  Honduras  as  a Peace  Corps 
volunteer,  and  I worked  with  Manuel  in  a 
large  national  park  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country  for  more  than  a year. 

When  I learned  the  J uniata  V alley  chap- 
ter of  the  National  Audubon  Society  was 
going  to  sponsor  two  environmentalists 
from  Latin  America  (thanks  to  grants  from 
the  Bay  Foundation  and  the  New  Land 
Foundation),  I suggested  we  give  Manuel 


and  Mirza  a three-week  study  tour  of  wild- 
life here. 

There  is  a very  good  reason  why  Hondu- 
ras’ whitetail  is  an  endangered  species, 
whereas  our  deer  are,  if  any  thing,  too  abun- 
dant. The  answer  lies  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment techniques,  and  our  Audubon  chap- 
ter hoped  to  expose  the  two  influential 
conservationists  to  some  solutions  that  have 
worked  (and  some  that  haven’t)  up  here  in 
the  temperate  zone, 

During  their  three  weeks  here,  Manuel 
and  Mirza  accompanied  me  across  the  state, 
often  freezing  in  50-degree  weather  to  which 
they  were  unaccustomed.  We  met  with  a 
wide  array  of  conservationists:  from  local 
Tyrone  hunters  to  Presque  Isle  Audubon 
Society  folks,  and  from  Commission  land 
managers  to  Pennsylvania  W ildlife  Society 
biologists. 

The  Reys  were  impressed  by  Pennsylva- 
nia hospitality,  and  by  our  interest  in  their 
environmental  situation. 

The  people  we  met  often  wondered  what 
Pennsylvania  and  Honduras  could  possibly 
have  in  common  — two  lands  and  societ- 
ies seemingly  so  far  apart  But,  as  the  Hon- 
durans suggest,  perhaps  the  two  places  are 
not  so  far  apart.  After  all,  we  share  many 
species  of  animals  and  plants. 

Besides  white-tailed  deer,  there  are  opos- 
sum, long-tailed  weasel,  skunk,  flying  squir- 
rel, gray  fox  and  coyote  in  Honduras’  for- 
ests and  savannas.  Of  course,  they  also 
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have  species  such  as  jaguar,  spider  monkey 
and  Baird’s  tapir. 

During  our  winter  months,  Honduras 
woods  and  fields  are  filled  with  the  many 
species  of  warblers,  orioles,  tanagers,  whip- 
poor-wills,  snipe  and  other  neotropical 
migrants  that  breed  in  Pennsylvania.  Even 
though  Honduras  is  considered  a tropical 
country,  it  is  largely  covered  with  dry  pine 
and  oak  forests. 

Cloud  forest  tops  the  high  mountains, 
and  lowland  rain  forest  blankets  the  east- 
ern  Mosquito  Coast.  But  even  in  an  envi- 
ronment as  seemingly  alien 
from  Pennsylvania  wood- 
lands as  the  cloud  forest,  the 
predominant  tree  species  are 
oaks  and  pines  — albeit 
draped  in  arboreal  orchids, 
bromeliads  (a  family  of  plants 
that  includes  pineapple, 

Spanish  moss  and  various 
ornamentals),  liverworts, 
moss  and  cacti. 

Manuel  and  Mirza  also 
point  out  that  Pennsylvania 
and  Honduras  are  similar  in 
size,  and  that  our  state  is 
closer  to  their  capital  city, 

Tegucigalpa,  than  we  are  to 
California. 

Their  trip  was  designed 
to  balance  office  meetings 
with  field  trips,  theory  with 
practice.  Practice  often 
meant  rising  at  five  in  the  morning  and 
wading  through  muddy,  soaking  wet  fields. 
But  it  also  meant  hearing  Pennsylvania  elk 
bugling  at  dusk  and  seeing  them  rub  the 
velvet  from  their  antlers  in  the  wilds  of  the 
northcentral.  It  meant  admiring  live- 
trapped  Allegheny  woodrats  with  PGC 
Land  Management  Officer  Rob  Criswell, 
and  learning  about  succession  ecology  and 
environmental  destruction  caused  by  deer 
at  Presque  Isle. 

As  the  days  went  by,  I noticed  the  Reys’ 
astonishment  and  wonder  that  deer  are 
considered  pests  by  many  Pennsylvanians, 


that  squirrels,  woodchucks  and  rabbits  were 
abundant,  and  that  wild  turkey  walked 
sedately  into  the  woods  of  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest,  not  at  all  wary  of  our  car. 

They  wanted  to  know  how  all  this  was 
possible  in  a state  with  more  than  twice  the 
inhabitants  of  Honduras,  and  with  virtu- 
ally no  old-growth  forest  or  other  virgin 
ecosystems  left. 

Jerry  Hassinger,  PGC  nongame  wildlife 
division  chief,  took  us  to  SGL  211,  the 
Stony  Creek  Valley  in  Dauphin  County. 
He  explained  the  concept  of  public  lands 


set  aside  specifically  for  the  management  of 
animal  species.  On  SGL  211,  that  manage- 
ment has  to  take  into  account  a unique 
combination  ofhunting  land  and  a rails-to- 
trails  wild  area  for  hikers,  bicyclists  and 
other  nonhunting  outdoor  enthusiasts. 

Later  in  their  trip,  the  Hondurans  and  I 
visited  LMO  Shane  Hoachlander  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania.  We  visited  several 
reclaimed  wetlands  and  saw  large  herds  of 
deer  in  the  fields,  including  several  6-points. 
Manuel  and  Mirza  were  astonished  at  the 
intricacies  of  game  laws,  bag  limits,  sea- 
sons, landowner  relations  and  other  facets 


Commission  wildlife  biologists  such  as  John  Dunn,  chief  of  the 
waterfowl  section.  The  agency  shared  with  the  Hondurans  some 
of  our  successes,  and  failures,  in  managing  wildlife. 
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of  wildlife  management.  That  got  Shane 
curious  as  to  what  went  on  in  Honduras  in 
terms  of  game  laws  and  so  forth.  And,  of 
course,  he  wanted  to  know  why  the  white- 
tailed  deer  was  endangered  there. 

Though  the  history  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment in  Honduras  is  brief,  its  wildlife  is  of 
a magnificence  and  diversity  not  often 
encountered  in  a country  so  small.  Hondu- 
ras has  established  many  national  parks, 
wildlife  refuges,  biological  reserves  and 
other  protected  areas  that  represent,  and 


attempt  to  preserve,  all  the  major  ecosys- 
tems in  the  country  and  the  biodiversity 
they  contain. 

In  addition,  Honduras  has  a host  of 
wildlife  laws  to  protect  against  exploita- 
tion of  game  animals  for  meat,  for  trophies 
and  for  the  pet  trade.  But  that  is  apparently 
not  enough. 

I have  met  many  Hondurans  who  have 
never  seen  a wild  mammal  because  they 
have  to  go  to  a protected  area  for  wildlife 
watching.  And  even  there  many  animals 
have  been  poached  to  the  point  they’re 
virtually  never  seen. 

Of  course,  only  about  20  percent  of  the 
country  is  preserved  for  wildlife,  and  it  is 
the  remaining  80  percent  that  has  become 
the  focus  of  conservation  efforts.  Hondu- 


rans are  trying  to  reintroduce  some  of  their 
native  species  to  places  outside  protected 
areas,  and  they  hope  with  the  considerable 
investment  they’ve  made  in  environmen- 
tal education  that  their  country’s  youth 
will  carry  the  torch  of  saving  wildlife. 

But  Manuel  commented  that  even  if  the 
next  generation  is  wiser  than  this  one, 
there  may  be  little  left  for  them  to  protect. 

The  Hondurans  told  Shane  of  the  des- 
peration and  futility  of  wildlife  protection 
in  Honduras.  Existing  laws  are  almost  never 
enforced  outside  of  pro- 
tected areas,  and  even 
within  the  parks  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  stop  wholesale  ani- 
mal slaughter. 

Many  of  the  country 
people  are  very  poor,  and 
they  rely  on  illegally  taken 
game  to  survive.  Wealthy 
trophy  hunters  from  the 
towns  and  cities  come  to 
small  villages.  They’ve  been 
known  to  wipe  out  in  a few 
weeks  animal  populations 
the  locals  have  lived  off  of 
for  years,  and  the  rich  hunt- 
ers are  rarely  fined  by  the 
government. 

Parrots,  parakeets,  tou- 
cans, wildcats,  monkeys,  orchids  and  bro- 
meliads  are  shipped  out  of  parks  by  the 
thousands  — dead  or  alive.  For  the  most 
part,  the  trade  goes  to  the  urban  areas, 
where  animals  and  plants  are  sold  to  Hon- 
durans or  go  abroad  as  pets,  zoo  animals, 
museum  specimens  and  exotic  plants. 

More  than  once  during  their  stay,  the 
Reys  were  asked,  half-seriously , if  they  would 
mind  taking  along  some  of  Pennsylvania’s 
deer  to  repopulate  Honduras’  forests.  But 
as  Shane  Hoachlander  pointed  out,  the 
situation  in  Pennsylvania  was  at  one  time 
similar  to  what  Honduras  faces  today. 

Our  deer  were  once  scarce,  too,  and 
many  other  species  were  on  the  brink  of 
extinction  or  extirpated  (no  longer  living 
in  tbe  state). 


WILDLIFE  LAWS  are  much  different,  and  far  less  effective,  in 
Honduras  than  here.  The  Reys  were  impressed  by  our  wildlife  law 
enforcement  when  they  met  people  like  WCO  Scott  Bills. 
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But  we  have  preserved  many  species  of 
wildlife,  and  we’re  reintroducing  some  we’ve 
lost,  such  as  the  otter  and  the  peregrine 
falcon.  As  a result  of  the  wildlife  manage- 
ment techniques  and  philosophies  to  which 
they  were  exposed  (including  some  they 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  when  they 
got  here ) the  two  Honduran  biologists  were 
inspired  to  believe  that  their  country’s  wild- 
life has  a future. 

What  sort  of  solutions  did  Manuel  and 
Mirza  come  up  with?  Well,  after  seeing  the 
deer  pens  at  Penn  State  and  learning  what 
some  people  would  pay  for  a genetically 
desirable  buck,  they  were  tempted  to  give 
up  their  current  jobs  in  exchange  for  a 
lucrative  future  in  deer  breeding.  They 
were  familiar  with  captive  breeding  tech- 
niques in  theory,  but  it  impressed  them  to 
see  the  process  applied. 

Captive  breeding,  both  for  meat  and  for 
restocking  wild  populations,  is  a desper- 
ately needed  remedy  for  saving  Honduran 
wildlife.  Manuel  plans  to  apply  it  in  the 
Cerro  Azul-Meambar  national  park  where 
he  is  director.  Mirza  hopes  to  get  the  uni- 
versity biology  department  to  capture  and 
band  waterfowl,  something  she  learned  from 
watching  PGC  Biologist  John  Dunn  and 
Technician  Jack  Gilbert  at  Middle  Creek. 

The  Reys  also  realized  the  potential  of 
recreational  uses  of  wildlife  such  as  hawk 
watching.  While  visiting  Hawk  Mountain 
in  Berks  County,  they  encountered  a spe- 
cies that  is  rather  scarce  in  Honduras:  the 
North  American  bird  watcher.  They  plan 
to  further  promote  their  country’s  growing 
reputation  as  a safe,  inexpensive  and  spec- 
tacular destination  for  bird  watchers  and 
other  ecotourists. 


These  visitors  can  bring  monetary 
wealth,  proving  to  Hondurans  that  their 
protected  wildlife  areas  are  a vital  — and 
perhaps  fiscal  — resource.  It  has  worked  in 
Costa  Rica,  and  Manuel  and  Mirza  see  it  as 
an  important  goal. 

They  left  Pennsylvania  eager  to  put  into 
practice  some  of  the  techniques  they  learned 
here,  and  to  avoid  some  of  the  failures 
we’ve  experienced.  They  also  returned  to  a 
country  whose  national  Congress  had  just 
ratified  an  impressive  environmental  law  — - 
the  first  all-encompassing  one. 


The  Reys  hope  their  country - 
men  will  support  new  laws 
designed  to  stop  wildlife 
exploitation . 


They  hope  that  as  their  country  be- 
comes more  environmentally  aware,  their 
countrymen  will  support  the  new  laws  that 
are  designed  to  stop  wildlife  exploitation 
and  other  practices  that  are  harming  their 
natural  resources. 

Manuel  and  Mirza  were  a little  disap- 
pointed not  to  have  seen  a black  hear 
during  their  stay.  After  watching  “On  the 
Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears,”  they 
were  convinced  that  a bear  would  raid  my 
parents’  kitchen  during  one  of  the  nights 
they  stayed  at  our  farm.  But  they  saw  enough 
deer  and  squirrels  to  satisfy  them,  and  their 
last  image  of  Pennsylvania  wildlife  was 
vivid:  a displaying  male  ruffed  grouse  that 
ignored  our  car  as  we  waited  for  it  to  glide 
off  a back  country  road.  □ 


Commission  800  Numbers 

Within  Pennsylvania,  use  the  agency's  toll-free  800  numbers  to  contact  a wildlife 
conservation  officer.  For  the  Northwest  Region,  call  (800)  533-6764;  Southwest, 
(800)243-851 9;  Northcentral,  (800)422-7551;  Southcentral,  (800)422-7554; 
Northeast,  (800)  228-0789;  and  Southeast  (800)  228-0791.  Phones  will  be 
manned  around  the  clock  during  the  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  1 5 hours 
a day  at  other  times. 
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Pennsylvania  4-Point 

Some  hunters  automatically  think  of  magazine - 
cover  trophies  when  they  think  of  a buck,  but 
for  others  the  epitome  of  the  male  whitetail  is 
something  entirely  different. 

By  Bob  Butz 


AT  THE  END  of  every  hunting  season 
XJL  I’m  always  impressed  by  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  big  bucks  taken  that  year. 
These  animals  are  exceptional  trophies, 
and  the  hunters  who’ve  taken  them  are 
fortunate  indeed. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a whitetail  hunter  has 
as  good  a chance  of  winning  the  lottery  as 
taking  a buck  that  will  make  the  record 
books.  Most  of  the 
buck  killed  here  are  18 
months  old,  too  young 
to  grow  a big  set  of  ant- 
lers. 

When  1 imagine  a 
Pennsylvania  whitetail 
buck,  I don’t  think  of 
heavy  beams  and  20- 
inch  spreads.  For  me, 
nothing  symbolizes  the 
Pennsylvania  whitetail 
better  than  a plump 
little  4-point. 

By  either  luck  or  de- 
vice I visit  the  butcher 
shop  every  November 
with  a buck  in  the  back 
of  my  truck,  and  my  deer  is  always  laid 
beside  others  that  sport  similar-size  racks. 
Occasionally  there  are  a couple  wall-hang- 
ers — flukes,  animals  that  had  lived  long 
enough  under  the  right  conditions  to  grow 
exceptional  antlers. 

As  for  the  hunters  who  took  those  huge 


bucks,  their  good  fortune  can,  much  of  the 
time,  be  attributed  to  deer  movement 
caused  by  hunting  pressure  on  opening  day. 

To  expand  my  deer  hunting  season  and 
escape  the  crowds,  I bought  a compound 
bow.  I became  fairly  proficient,  hut  I still 
enjoyed  hunting  with  a rifle  and  refused  to 
cast  an  arrow  at  any  buck  I didn’t  consider 
hig.  But  when  rifle  season  came  along,  I’d 
realize  that  if  I passed 
up  a buck,  someone  else 
would  surely  take  it. 

Then  one  year  1 
came  up  empty  — no 
buck,  no  doe.  I was 
forced  to  hunt  the  two- 
week  archery  season 
after  Christmas. 

It  had  snowed  that 
year  and  I found,  much 
to  my  delight,  that  the 
woods  were  devoid  of 
hunters.  As  the  pres- 
sure had  dropped  off, 
the  deer  had  returned 
to  more  normal  habits 
and  were  moving 
largely  undisturbed. 

Figuring  any  buck  I’d  see  would  be  a big- 
racked  survivor,  I held  my  fire  for  a week 
and  a half  — passing  up  a number  of  doe 
that  had  come  by  within  range.  Finally,  on 
the  last  morning  of  the  season,  I saw  a deer 
coming  down  the  trail  I was  watching. 


WHEN  I SWITCHED  to  a recurve  bow, 
some  believed  I was  regressing  as  a 
hunter,  that  I was  slipping  back  to 
the  Stone  Age. 
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Through  the  falling  snow  I saw  not  the  big 
buck  I’d  hoped  for  but  a cautious  little  4- 
point. 

Just  as  the  buck  stepped  into  range  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  shoot.  Everything 
happened  so  fast  that  I don’t  remember 
letting  go  of  the  string,  but  I can  still  see  the 
arrow  sail  through  the  air  and  stick  in  the 
snow  at  the  buck’s  feet. 

The  deer  snorted  and  crashed  away 
through  the  brush.  I had  blown  my  first 
archery  shot  at  a deer  and  my  only  chance 
at  a buck  that  season.  Not  ready  to  quit,  1 
retrieved  my  arrow,  located  the  buck’s  tracks 
and  gave  chase. 

I hadn’t  followed  the  trail  long  when  the 
tracks  indicated  the  deer  had  jumped  and 
began  running  again.  I immediately  thought 
the  deer  had  smelled  me  or  had  realized  it 
was  being  followed.  Imagine  my  confusion 
when  I found  a large  splotch  of  blood  in  the 
snow  beside  the  tracks.  I checked  the  arrow 
in  my  quiver  again;  still  no  blood.  Just 
about  then,  I heard  footsteps. 


He  was  a young  lad,  dressed  in  faded 
camouflage  and  carrying  an  old  longbow 
with  two  wooden  arrows  still  in  his  quiver. 
He  stared  down  at  the  snow,  and  I noticed 
his  hands  were  trembling. 

The  fellow  looked  up  at  me  and  said,  “I 
hit  him.”  He  sounded  astonished. 

Only  after  we  found  the  deer  did  the 
hunter  tell  me  that  he  had  bowhunted  for 
four  years  and  this  was  his  first  buck.  He  laid 
his  bow  across  the  deer,  held  its  head  up  in 
his  hands  and  smiled  — almost  like  he  was 
posing  for  a picture. 

I talked  him  through  the  field-dressing 
chores,  and  after  he  was  finished  I asked 
him  if  he  would  like  some  help  dragging  it 
out. 

He  looked  down  at  the  deer  and  said  no. 
I immediately  understood  why.  I congratu- 
lated him;  he  thanked  me  and  moved  off. 
Before  long  I lost  sight  of  him,  struggling 
through  the  brush  and  snow  with  the  buck. 

I learned  something  from  the  boy  that 
day  and  I’m  not  really  sure  if  I’ll  ever  be  able 


the  big  buck  I'd  been  hoping  for  but  a cautious  little  4-point. 
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to  put  it  into  words.  What  I do  know  is  that 
little  4-pointer  is  at  the  heart  of  it. 

Hunting  has  become  a game  of  equip- 
ment and  gadgets.  Today  we  have  to  won- 
der how  “fair”  the  chase  was  every  time  we 
see  a photograph  of  a hunter  standing  over 
an  exceptional  head  of  game. 

T oo  often,  success  is  j udged  by  the  quan- 
tity and  size  of  the  animals  taken,  not  so 
much  the  quality  of  the  outdoor  experi- 
ence . T o some , a lack  of  woodsmanship  can 
be  compensated  for  by  a trip  to  the  local 
sporting  goods  store. 

But  in  that  little  buck  and  that  young 
sportsman  — his  faded  camouflage,  his 
longbow  and  his  smile  — I saw  honesty. 
All  of  it  made  me  understand  what  it  means 
to  be  a hunter.  There  were  no  prizes  to  be 
won,  no  record  books  to  qualify  for  and  no 
recognition  — except  maybe  a pat  on  the 
back. 

Through  that  experience,  I came  to 
rediscover  the  feelings  I had  when  I took 
my  very  first  deer,  and  the  pride  I feel  in  a 
hard-earned  but  modest  accomplishment. 

I have  hunted  with  a bow  ever  since,  and 
I traded  the  compound  for  a recurve.  In 
college  I hunted  with  it  almost  exclusively; 
firearms  weren’t  allowed  on  campus,  but  a 
deer  in  the  freezer  meant  many  good  meals 
for  me  and  my  roommates. 


BUT  IN  that  little  buck  and  that  young  man, 

I saw  honesty,  and  it  made  me  understand 
what  it  means  to  be  a hunter. 

Today,  1 sometimes  prowl  the  woods 
with  a rifle.  There  are  times  when  1 enjoy  it, 
but  more  often  than  not  I choose  to  hunt 
with  nothing  more  than  a recurve  and  a 
couple  arrows. 

Some  have  said  I am  regressing  as  a 
hunter.  They  see  my  switch  from  com- 
pound to  recurve,  from  aluminum  to  wood, 
as  a downward  spiral  into  the  Stone  Age  of 
hunting.  On  the  other  hand,  I believe  I am 
rising  to  a level  few  will  attain  and  some 
won’t  even  understand.  □ 


Cover  by  Dave  Wolford 

THOUGHTS  OF  wild  turkeys  consume  the  minds  of  many  nimrods  this  time  of  year.  For 
many,  going  out  in  the  predawn  darkness,  setting  up  in  a secluded  location,  and  then  enticing 
a wary  gobbler  to  come  within  shooting  range  represents  the  epitome  of  hunting.  And 
compared  to  most  other  forms  of  hunting,  spring  gobbler  hunting  offers  special  challenges 
and  requires  certain  skills.  To  get  the  most  out  of  the  sport,  a hunter  must  master  the  art  of 
turkey  calling  and  understand  how  the  various  calls  relate  to  turkey  behavior.  He  must  also 
locate  areas  where  gobblers  can  he  found.  There’s  little  room  for  luck.  On  the  other  hand, 
matching  wits  with  one  of  our  wariest  animals  at  its  own  game  is  especially  gratifying  and 
exciting.  With  this  enhanced  excitement,  though,  comes  an  added  element  of  danger.  An 
inordinate  number  of  people  have  been  shot  in  mistake  for  turkeys.  While  many  factors  are 
involved,  the  primary  reason  is  shooters  not  positively  identifying  their  targets.  Regulations 
requiring  spring  turkey  hunters  to  wear  at  least  100  square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange  while 
moving  have  helped,  but  there’s  no  substitute  for  safe  gun  handling  practices.  Enjoy  your 
time  in  the  spring  gobbler  woods,  but  remember,  safety  must  always  come  first. 
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Where  Have  All  the 
Flowers  Gone? 


Native  plants  have  been  decimated  by  the 
state’s  deer  herd,  threatening  the  health, 
diversity  and  beauty  of  our  forests . 

By  John  P.  Dzemyan 

Land  Management  Officer,  Northcentral  Region 

Photos  by  Hal  Korber 


IT’S  HARD  to  find  a better  time  than  the 
month  of  May  for  a walk  in  Penn’s 
Woods.  The  annual  life  cycle  of  plants  and 
animals  begins  again.  To  the  knowledge- 
able  forest  visitor,  the  forest  floor  reveals  an 
age-old  secret:  wildlife  needs  wildflowers. 

To  better  understand  this  secret,  let’s 
take  a walk  through  a remote,  mountain- 
ous game  lands  in  the  Northcentral  Re- 
gion — SGL30onthe 
borders  of  McKean  and 
Cameron  counties.  It’s 
an  1 1 , 500-acre  tract  of 
heavilyforested  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  and 
it  is  typical  of  the  tra- 
ditional “big  game 
country”  that  deer, 
bear  and  turkey  hunt- 
ers trek  to  every  year. 

While  some  hunters 
think  only  of  what 
wildlife  needs  in  the 
fall,  it’s  worth  investi- 
gating what  takes  place 
here  in  May. 

One  of  the  first 
things  the  visitor  no- 
tices is  that  the  forest 
floor  — an  important 


feeding  area  for  deer  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals — is  pretty  bare.  There’s  not  much  to 
offer,  mostly  dead  leaves.  By  May,  the  mast 
from  food  producers  such  as  cherry,  beech, 
oak  and  ash  is  usually  long  gone. 

Now  is  the  time  for  newly  emerging 
plants  to  play  their  role  in  feeding  wildlife. 
But  among  the  thousands  of  acres  of  this 
game  land,  hay-scented  ferns  dominate  in 
many  places,  creating  a 
sea  of  bright  green  — a 
beautiful  sight,  to  be 
sure.  Here  and  there  one 
finds  a plant  sprouting 
in  a thicket;  it’s  a striped 
maple,  a small  tree  that 
grows  well  in  the  un- 
derstory up  here. 

But  isn’t  this  spring, 
the  time  of  year  when 
the  forest  floor  should 
be  carpeted  with  wild- 
flowers .?  In  a casual  stroll 
of  a few  miles,  one  will 
find  a few  Canada  may- 
flowers,  a couple  trilli- 
ums,  and  a small  num- 
ber of  violets  here  and 
there. 

Something  is  defi- 


OUR  FOREST  should  be  home  to  a 


host  of  wildflowers  and  native  plants. 
But,  as  LMO  Dzemyan  knows,  an 
overpopulation  of  deer  has  left 
behind  a barren  floor. 
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nitely  wrong  here.  Did  the  logging  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  followed  by  fires,  de- 
stroy the  wildflowers?  Is  it  a new  problem, 
perhaps  one  related  to  environmental 
threats  such  as  acid  rain?  Maybe  it’s  gypsy 
moths. 

Walking,  pondering  these  questions,  the 
visitor  comes  to  a small  fenced  area  about 
an  acre  in  size.  Inside  are  hundreds  of  red 
trilliums  with  a couple  dozen  painted  tril- 
liums  mixed  in.  The  trilliums  aren’t  alone. 
Here  on  this  dry  mountaintop,  in  the  shady 
understory,  the  ground  is  covered  with 
wildflowers.  Some  by  the  dozens,  some  by 
the  hundreds,  some  by  the  thousands. 

White  violets  are  seen  in  the  company 
of  their  yellow  and  blue  relatives.  Canada 
mayflowers  stand  next  to  false  Solomon 
seal,  and  regular  Solomon  seal  — with  its 
hanging  hell-like  flowers  — and  Indian 
cucumber  root  can  be  seen  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

There’s  some  striped  maple  and  some 
hay-scented  fern  too,  but  in  the  exclosure 
they  are  just  a small  part  of  a variety  of 
emerging  spring  plants.  There  are  New 
York  ferns  and  even  some  grape  ferns.  Beds 
of  partridge  berry  show  their  bright  red 
fruits  glowing  among  the  dark  green  leaves. 
Baneherry  and  jack-in-the-pulpits  are  part 
of  the  throng,  and  wild  buckwheat  is  start- 
ing to  climb  over  everything.  Blackberry 
briers  are  found  throughout. 

Showing  above  all  these  small  hut  im- 
portant plants  are  some  shrubs,  shrubs  the 


likes  of  which  visitors  won’t  see  anywhere 
else  in  these  mountains. 

In  this  1-acre  enclosure  there  are  nu- 
merous red-berried  elder  and  alternate- 
leaved dogwoods.  Both  are  small  shrubs 
that  produce  good  seeds  for  wildlife  foods 
and  are  good  browse  as  well.  Throughout 
the  enclosure  one  can  find  young  black 
birch  trees,  along  with  sugar  maple, 
juneherry,  black  cherry  and  beech  seed- 
lings. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  fence,  the  forest 
changes  hack.  Looking  over  the  mountains 
and  into  the  steep  valley  of  Waldy  Run, 
one  can  see  only  big  trees  and  a forest  floor 
covered  with  nothing  but  ferns.  There’s 
not  much  to  see  peering  down  into  the  East 
Branch  of  Potato  Creek,  either  — some 
striped  maples  and  ferns. 

Where  are  all  the  plants  that  should  be 
growing  here?  Did  someone  plant  all  those 
inside  the  fence?  Did  something  happen  to 
the  thousands  of  acres  outside  the  fence? 

The  plants  described  in  the  fenced  area 
were  once  much  more  common  in  these 
forests.  Naturalists  have  left  behind  his- 
torical records  of  their  existence  and  abun- 
dance. So  what  happened  to  them?  The 
answer,  while  tough  to  swallow,  is  deer. 
Since  the  1 920s,  study  after  study  and  fence 
after  fence  have  proven  that  our  huge  deer 
population  has  degraded  the  health  of  our 
forests. 

During  the  past  five  decades,  Pennsyl- 
vania became  famous  for  its  large  deer 


WILDFLOWERS  such  as  Dutchman's  breeches,  red  trillium  or 
moccasin  flower,  and  showy  trillium  are  eaten  by  deer  in 
springtime  — to  the  point  the  flowers  are  gone  from  many  areas. 
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population.  Well,  the  large  population  fed 
so  heavily  on  our  wild  plants  that  today  our 
forest  lacks  species  diversity  and  species 
abundance. 

The  lack  of  plant  variety  and  abun- 
dance means  many  mountainous  areas  sup- 
port fewer  deer  than  they  once  did.  Other 
species  have  suffered  as  well;  the  plants 
they  need  to  survive  have  become  scarce  or 
nonexistent  because  of  deer. 

Aldo  Leopold,  famed  naturalist,  hunter 
and  scientist,  predicted  this  situation  back 
in  the  1930s.  Later,  in  the  1940s  and  ’50s, 
Pennsylvania  wildlife  conservation  officer, 
biologist  and  outdoor  writer  Roger  Latham 
repeatedly  warned  of  plant  loss.  He  said  it 
would  lead  to  lower  populations  of  deer  and 
other  species. 

In  many  areas  of  Pennsylvania,  his  pre- 
dictions came  true,  and  it’s  evident  to 
anyone  who  looks  for  deer  or  wildflowers  or 
anything  in  between. 

Fortunately,  the  Game  Commission  has 
learned  a lot  during  its  first  99  years.  The 
goal  of  our  deer  management  plan  is  to  do 
what’s  best  for  our  state  mammal,  and  for 
the  other  wildlife  that  shares  our  forests. 
Yes,  we’re  lowering  deer  densities,  but  not 
for  the  reasons  some  believe. 

We’re  not  cutting  the  deer  population 
for  the  farmers,  the  insurance  companies  or 
the  foresters:  We’re  doing  it  so  our  forest’s 
natural  plants  can  sustain  healthy  wildlife 
populations. 

When  our  small  trees,  shrubs,  wildflow- 


HOW  BAD  IS  IT? 

THE  LATEST  data  from  the  Wild  Re- 
source Conservation  Fund  show  that  of 
some  3 ,400  plant  species  in  the  state,  1 07 
are  extinct  orextirpated  (gone  from  Penn- 
sylvania), 229  are  endangered,  77  are 
threatened,  4 1 rare  and  three  vulnerable. 
Another  148  species  are  still  under  in- 
vestigation to  determine  their  status. 

Research  by  Ann  Rhoads,  Wally 
Tzilkowski,  Jerry  Storm  and  Dan  Devlin 
cites  some  of  the  damage  deer  have  done: 
“The  most  striking  effects  were  the  near- 
ly total  elimination  of  the  understory  [on 
a study  area  in  Allegheny  National  For- 
est], and  a decline  in  the  number  of 
species  of  canopy  trees  in  the  most  heavily 
browsed  plots.” 


ers  and  vines  come  back  to  abundance, 
deer  can  survive  on  natural  foods  and  leave 
the  farms  alone.  When  foresters  find  native 
plants  growing  in  wide  varieties  and  abun- 
dance on  the  forest  floor,  they  know  the 
new  forest  is  ready  to  replace  the  old  one 
that’s  being  timbered;  the  succession  for- 
esters want  is  the  same  one  wildlife  needs  to 
survive. 

If  we  don’t  harvest  enough  deer,  neither 
the  deer  nor  the  forest  will  survive.  Wise 
deer  management  is  vital  to  every  aspect  of 
the  outdoors,  and  it’s  an  essential  ingredi- 
ent in  a recipe  for  forest  health  that  in- 
cludes wildflowers  and  wildlife.  □ 


OVERBROWSING  by  deer  results  in  an  "empty"  forest  that  doesn'1 
support  much  life.  There's  little  if  any  understory  and  few  fooc 
plants  within  reach  of  ground-dwelling  animals. 
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Testing  the  Turkeys 

In  anticipation  of  new  safety  regulations  to  take 
effect  the  next  year,  the  author  spent  the  entire 
1 992  season  experimenting  with  fluorescent 
orange . 

By  Carol  L.  Slpos 


THE  FIRST  DAY  of  the  1992  spring  gobbler  season  found  me 
in  one  of  my  favorite  hunting  spots.  Just  the  anticipa- 
tion of  first  light  was  enough  to  give  me  the  shivers,  but  the 
thought  of  what  I had  planned  for  the  season  added  to  the 
excitement. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  safety  regulations  that  would  take  effect 
in  1993,  I decided  to  use  fluorescent  orange  throughout  the  ’92 
spring  gobbler  season.  Sometimes  I displayed  fluorescent  orange 
at  my  calling  location  and  sometimes  I wore  it  while  calling.  All 
the  experiences  I’ve  written  down  here  happened  while  using 
orange. 

I was  out  every  day,  and  here’s  what  I learned  from  the  14 
gobblers  I called  in. 

Gobbler  No.  1 was  a jake.  For  this  first  test,  I placed  a 
fluorescent  band  around  the  tree  from  which  I was  calling,  and 
I put  an  orange  vest  and  hat  on  a hush  — five  feet  off  the  ground 
and  five  feet  away.  I was  set  up  on  the  edge  of  a power  line,  and 
I answered  his  gobbles  with  a few  slow  and  well-spaced  yelps. 

The  jake  drifted  in  from  the  left,  using  all  the  cover  he  could 
find.  I increased  my  calling,  and  he  got  a bit  braver,  soon 
presenting  himself  in  full  strut  about  20  yards  away.  This  early  in 
the  season,  I had  no  intention  of  shooting  a jake,  so  I quit  calling 
and  let  him  walk  back  into  the  woods. 

About  nine  o’clock  the  same  day,  I was  hunting  an  area  I knew 
from  scouting.  It  was  all  scratched  up.  I fastened  the  orange  band 
on  the  tree,  and  placed  the  vest  and  hat  about  as  high  as  I am 
when  sitting.  This  time  the  items  were  within  reach. 

There  was  no  response  when  I first  began,  but  I continued 
calling  at  various  intervals.  Soon  I heard  rustling  and  purring 
behind  me,  and  when  I sneaked  a glance  my  heart  about  stopped. 
A gobbler  was  only  eight  feet  away  — make  that  two  gobblers, 
so  close  together  it  was  hard  to  tell  at  first  there  were  indeed  two. 

They  gave  me  and  the  area  a good  look,  and  continued  to  mill 
around,  looking  for  the  hen  that  had  called  them  in.  The  two 
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longbeards  were  so  close  I could  see  the 
shininess  of  their  eyes  and  each  tiny  little 
hair-like  bristle  on  their  baseball-size  heads. 
They  were  too  close  to  risk  getting  into 
position  to  shoot,  and  they  were  so  close 
together  there  was'a  danger  of  hitting  them 
both  if  I did  shoot. 

By  this  time,  they  had  moved  out  in 
front  of  me  and  were  scratching  — still 
right  beside  each  other.  They  gradually 
moved  in  front  of  me  and  separated  a bit, 
but  still  not  far  enough  apart  for  a shot.  I 
tried  calling  them  back  but  had  no  success. 

Turkey  No.  4-  My  husband,  Dan,  and  I 
were  hunting  together.  I had  the  orange  set 
out  and  we  were  about  10  yards  apart.  I was 
doing  the  calling,  and  after  about  20  min- 
utes I saw  a solitary  gobbler  sneaking  in. 
The  bird  came  to  within  25  yards  of  us,  but 
then  it  quietly  slipped  away. 

I was  beginning  to  have  my  first  doubts 
about  fluorescent  orange  until  I noticed 
that  my  hunting  partner  was  searching  his 


AFTER  ABOUT  20  minutes  I saw  a solitary 
gobbler  sneaking  in  silently.  The  bird  came 
to  within  25  yards  of  us,  but  then  it  slipped 
away. 


pockets  for  a different  call.  Dan  never  real- 
ized the  bird  had  been  there. 

T urkeys  5 through  7 . After  a weekend  of 
catching  up  op  housework,  Monday  morn- 
ing found  me  hunting  alone  on  some  aban- 
doned farm  land.  After  a half-hour  of  call- 
ing, three  gobblers  and  a hen  came  in.  But 
because  of  the  hen  1 wasn’t  able  to  entice 
the  gobblers  into  range. 

Later  in  the  morning  I was  set  up  in  a 
favorite  spot  I’d  often  hunted  for  squirrel 
and  deer.  I had  a fluorescent  orange  band 
around  the  large  oak,  and  I put  the  orange 
hat  and  vest  on  a stump  within  arm’s  reach, 
the  same  height  I am  when  sitting. 

I knew  1 only  had  about  an  hour  of 
hunting  time  left.  It  was  warm  and  mosqui- 
toes were  hungry,  so  I sprayed  on  some  bug 
repellent  before  making  a few  calls.  I started 
thinking  about  the  gobbler  I had  killed 
here  the  season  before  when  a movement 
off  to  the  left  caught  my  attention. 

That  can’t  be  a turkey,  I thought.  But  I 
gave  a few  soft  yelps  on  my  slate  just  the 
same.  Gobbler  No.  8 appeared  just  in  front 
of  me,  about  50  yards  out,  but  it  wouldn’t 
come  in  and  soon  I lost  sight  of  it. 

Since  it  was  late  in  the  morning,  I fig- 
ured I’d  experiment  a little.  I launched  into 
some  loud,  fast  and  furious  calling,  and  the 
bird  responded.  I still  couldn’t  see  the  tom, 
but  I kept  at  it  and  soon  I heard  a rattling 
gobble  off  to  my  right.  He  was  trying  to 
circle  behind  me,  so  I quit  calling  and 
listened  hard. 

About  10  minutes  passed  when  I heard 
something  that  made  me  furtively  glance 
to  the  right  — and  found  the  gobbler  at  my 
elbow,  so  close  I could’ve  touched  him.  I 
couldn’t  believe  he’d  gotten  that  close  with- 
out me  hearing  him.  We  spooked  each 
other,  and  we  both  left. 

Bird  No.  9.  Darkness  found  me  and  my 
sister  Peggy  set  up  on  a flat  above  an  area  1 
knew  turkeys  had  been  feeding.  I gave  a few 
gentle  tree  calls,  and  at  first  light  I did  a fly- 
down  cackle  followed  quickly  by  some  bossy 
yelps.  A gobbler  responded  immediately 
and  headed  straight  for  us. 
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Peggy  had  never  hunted  gobblers  be- 
fore,  so  we  were  set  up  only  10  feet  apart. 
She  had  a band  and  an  orange  hat  placed  on 
a tree  branch  about  “hunter  high.”  I had  on 
a fluorescent  orange  vest  and  a band  around 
my  calling  tree.  Peggy  was  to  have  the  first 
chance  at  any  bird  that  came  in. 

The  gobbler  came  in  loud  and  strong.  I 
saw  him  strutting  when  he  was  about  25 
yards  out.  I quit  calling  and  watched  him 
work  his  way  toward  us.  I knew  Peggy  could 
see  the  bird,  but  she  hadn’t  raised  her  gun. 

“Shoot,  Peg,”  I whispered  when  he  was 
about  10  yards  away.  “Shoot  now.”  The 
bird  was  practically  in  her  lap. 

She  didn’t  shoot.  The  gobbler  caught  a 
slight  movement  by  Peggy  and  started  to 
run;  he  went  right  past  her. 

“Why  didn’t  you  shoot?”  I asked  her 
when  it  was  over. 

“It  surprised  me,”  she  said.  “I  didn’t 
think  they’d  be  that  big,  or  come  in  that 
close.” 

I don’t  know  whether  it’s  fair  to  count 
the  same  bird  twice,  but  on  my  next  hunt  I 
went  back  to  where  I’d  called  in  the  bird  to 
my  elbow.  With  orange  on,  I was  able  to 
work  the  jake  in  again,  but  I let  him  go.  He 
was  a little  leery  this  time,  but  I don’t  think 
it  was  the  orange;  I think  he  remembered 
my  calling. 

Gobblers  No.  1 1 and  12.  After  an  un- 
successful early  morning,  I hunted  the  edge 
of  a cornfield.  As  I walked  along,  clad  in  an 
orange  vest  and  hat,  I heard  a whistle.  An 
older  fellow  stepped  out  of  a clump  of  brush 
and  we  had  a chat.  He  said  he’d  never  been 
able  to  call  in  a gobbler. 

He  was  about  ready  to  quit  for  the  day, 
and  I offered  to  show  him  how  I worked  my 
slate  call.  I told  him  to  set  up  in  a corner  of 
the  field,  and  I went  about  70  yards  down  a 
tree  line  that  separated  two  fields.  I put  up 
the  band  and,  keeping  on  my  orange  vest, 
began  calling. 

After  about  20  minutes  I saw  a gobbler’s 
head  pop  out  over  a rise  in  the  field  to  my 
left.  When  the  bird  was  about  45  yards  out, 

I heard  the  old  man  start  calling  with  his 


box  call.  I knew  from  the  screeches  and 
grinds  that  he  was  going  to  spook  the 
gobbler. 

I slowly  raised  my  W inchester  1 300  and 
placed  it  on  the  bird.  I knew  the  old  man 
couldn’t  see  the  bird,  and  I hoped  he  would 
quit  calling  so  the  bird  would  come  the  rest 
of  the  way  in.  But  the  man  wouldn’t  stop, 
and  the  bird  hung  up,  pacing  nervously  in 
the  field. 

I knew  my  gun  shot  well  enough  at  40 
yards  to  kill  a turkey,  and  I decided  to  take 
the  bird.  But  just  as  I shot  the  bird  spooked 
and  flushed  — flying  to  the  other  end  of 
the  field.  A clean  miss. 

The  old  man  finally  saw  the  gobbler 
when  it  flew,  and  he  took  an  impossible 
shot  of  about  90  yards.  I watched  the  gob- 
bler land  and  run  into  the  woods. 

“Do  you  think  I got  it?”  the  man  asked 
when  he  came  up  to  me. 


About  20  minutes  had 
passed , and  I was  surprised 
to  see  a gobbler  heading  right 
up  the  center  of  the  field 
toward  me  and  my  orange. 


I told  him  the  bird  was  way  out  of  range 
when  he  shot,  and  the  man  said  he  was 
going  after  the  turkey  to  see  if  he  could  call 
it  in.  When  he  left  I sat  down,  somewhat 
disgusted,  and  tried  to  figure  out  what  to  do 
next. 

I waited  about  half  an  hour  for  things  to 
settle  down,  and  then  I began  calling  from 
the  tree  line  again.  About  20  minutes 
passed,  and  I was  surprised  to  see  a gob- 
bler — perhaps  the  same  one  — heading 
right  up  the  center  of  the  field  toward  me 
and  all  my  orange. 

It  would  occasionally  gobble,  stop  and 
strut  a bit,  and  then  continue  toward  me. 
Things  were  looking  good  when  suddenly  1 
heard  “Is  that  a gobbler?”  It  was  the  old 
man.  He  was  standing  behind  me,  watch- 
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ing  the  bird  with  binoculars  — and  no  face 
mask.  The  bird  quickly  picked  him  out  and 
ran  for  the  woods.  I gave  the  man  a short, 
pointed  lesson  on  turkey  hunting  etiquette 
and  safety. 

Gobbler  No.  13.  Dan  and  I decided  to 
hunt  together,  a bit  farther  from  home  this 
time.  We  set  up  in  a 
patch  of  oaks  that  bor- 
dered a feeder  creek.  I 
started  with  some 
gentle  tree  calls,  and 
as  the  sky  lightened  I 
gave  a few  fly  down 
cackles.  Several  gob- 
blers answered,  but  we 
could  tell  they  were 
still  in  the  trees. 

I decided  to  make 
some  turkey  feeding 
noises,  so  I scratched 
in  the  leaves  with  a 
branch  while  Dan  and 
I both  created  a sym- 
phony of  yelps  and 
clucks. 

The  tactic  must 
have  worked  because 
we  soon  heard  the  tur- 
keys leave  the  trees. 

Unfortunately,  the  gobblers  seemed  reluc- 
tant to  cross  the  stream. 

After  a quick  discussion,  Dan  moved 
across  the  creek.  I began  calling  when  I saw 
he  was  set  up,  and  the  birds  answered.  I 
decreased  the  frequency,  calling  only  when 
the  birds  seemed  to  slow  their  progress. 
After  a bit,  Dan  fired  his  shotgun  one  time, 
and  I saw  him  get  up  and  hurry  over  a small 
rise. 

A few  minutes  later,  Dan  joined  me  — 
carrying  a tom  with  9-inch  beard.  He  said 
the  bird  was  stubborn  because  it  had  hens 
with  it. 

Bird  No.  14.  I’m  going  to  count  this 
gobbler  one  more  time;  I certainly  learned 
a lot  from  him,  and  he  from  me.  The  jake 
sneaked  in  behind  me,  silently  — just  as  I 
expected.  I was  ready,  and  when  he  hit  20 


yards  I placed  the  bead  of  the  shotgun  at  the 
juncture  of  his  head  and  neck. 

The  gobbler  saw  the  slight  movement, 
and  he  craned  his  neck,  alert  and  alarmed. 
I held  my  fire,  yelled  “Bang!”  and  he  was 
gone.  It  was  to  be  the  last  bird  I called  in 
that  season,  and  I was  grateful  for  the 
lessons  the  turkeys  had 
taught  me. 

When  the  1993  sea- 
son arrived,  with  it  the 
regulations  requiring 
orange,  I was  ready.  My 
work  schedule  was  a bit 
more  full  this  season. 
The  first  day  I managed 
to  call  in  several  jakes 
before  I had  to  go  home. 

My  next  opportunity 
was  the  first  Saturday, 
and  my  nephew,  Chad 
Shearer,  joined  me.  It 
was  his  first  spring  gob- 
bler hunt. 

We  were  set  up  early 
along  the  edge  of  a field, 
both  with  more  orange 
than  the  regulations  re- 
quired. I started  with  a 
gentle  tree  call,  followed 
by  a fly-down  cackle.  A solitary  gobble 
shattered  the  morning  stillness. 

We  waited  expectantly,  but  we  heard 
nothing.  I thought  the  turkey  was  either 
shy  or  gone,  but  as  I continued  calling  I 
spied  the  bird  strutting. 

“See  that  gobbler?”  Chad  whispered. 

“Yes,  be  still  and  quiet,”  I answered.  The 
gobbler  was  going  to  come  in  quietly.  After 
surveying  the  terrain,  I decided  when  the 
bird  reached  the  next  opening  — about  20 
yards  out  — I would  kill  him.  When  he 
reached  it,  the  gun  was  on  target.  I fired, 
and  the  bird  went  down. 

Chad  and  I reached  the  flopping  bird 
and  picked  it  up.  It  had  a 7-inch  beard.  My 
watch  said  it  was  only  6:30. 

“They  don’t  all  come  in  this  early  or  this 
easily,”  I told  Chad  with  a grin.  □ 


THE  GOBBLER  saw  the  slight  move- 
ment, and  he  craned  his  neck,  alert 
and  alarmed. 
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Safety  First 

LET’S  FACE  IT  — we  have  a lot  of  turkey  hunters  in  our  state.  On  any  piece  of 
J public  land,  and  some  private,  that  means  someone’s  always  going  to  be 
nearby  when  you’re  hunting  gobblers.  And  just  because  no  one  is  around  when  you 
pull  into  the  parking  lot  well  before  daylight,  don’t  think  for  one  second  you’re 
alone.  Spring  gobbler  hunters  cover  a bunch  of  territory  in  a morning’s  hunt, 
especially  when  birds  are  quiet,  so  a fellow  hunter  who  began  on  a ridge  a couple 
miles  away  might  just  be  in  your  back  pocket  about  the  time  you  thought  you  had 
the  woods  to  yourself. 

Why  can  turkey  hunting  sometimes  turn  dangerous?  Visibility  is  the  leading 
factor;  a camouflaged  hunter  is  hard  to  identify.  Mix  in  turkey  sounds  and  the 
excitement  of  the  hunt,  and  some  people  — veteran  sportsmen  and  tyros  alike  — 
are  able  to  convince  themselves  that  a man  is  a turkey.  There  are  two  solutions. 
One,  wear  fluorescent  orange  while  moving  (100  square  inches  is  required  by  law) 
and  display  it  at  your  calling  location.  Two,  identify  your  target.  It’s  that  simple. 

THESE  SAFETY  TIPS  are  important  for  spring  gobbler  hunters  to  read  — and 
remember  when  afield. 

♦ P ositively  identify  your  target.  The  only  legal  game  on  spring  mornings  is  a turkey 
with  a visible  beard.  Make  sure  that’s  what  you  see  before  you  pull  the  trigger, 
and  ensure  your  line  of  fire  to  the  bird  and  beyond  is  safe  and  clear. 

♦ Be  visible.  Aside  from  the  minimum  legal  requirement  of  100  square  inches 
fluorescent  orange  while  moving  (which  we  recommend  be  worn  on  the  head), 
display  it  at  your  calling  location.  The  Commission  sells  orange  bands  designed 
for  fastening  on  trees.  They  cost  $3  plus  tax.  Order  from  Dept.  MS  at  the 
Harrisburg  headquarters  address. 

♦ Stalking  turkeys  is  illegal.  Don’t  do  it.  Sounds  or  movement  you  think  are  being 
made  by  a turkey  may  actually  be  another  hunter.  To  be  safe,  assume  every  noise 
and  movement  is  made  by  a fellow  sportsman. 

♦ Protect  your  back.  Sit  against  a tree,  rock  or  other  natural  barrier  that  will 
prevent  any  of  your  body  from  being  seen  (or  shot)  from  behind. 

♦ Shout  “Stop!”  to  alert  approaching  hunters  of  your  presence.  Never  move, 
stand,  wave  or  make  turkey  calling  sounds  to  alert  another  hunter. 

♦ Don’t  wear  clothing  with  the  slightest  amount  of  red,  ivhite  or  blue.  Those  are 
the  colors  found  on  the  head  and  neck  of  gobblers,  and  they  have  prompted  some 
careless  shooters  to  open  fire. 

♦ Select  an  area  in  which  you’ll  take  a shot,  especially  when  hunting  with  a partner. 
Know  where  your  partner  is  at  all  times,  and  don’t  shoot  outside  that  zone.  All 
too  often,  hunters  have  shot  their  buddies  — even  when  they  knew  where  their 
companions  were  located. 

♦ Know  and  obey  game  laws,  and  above  all,  hunt  defensively. 
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Grandest  Slam  of  All 

Shooting  a deer,  a bear  and  a turkey  in  the 
same  year  has  long  been  quite  a feat,  but 
taking  all  those  and  a spring  gobbler,  too , is 
something  else  again. 

By  Jeff  Knapp 


THE  SUCCESS  of  a hunting  season  is  much  more  than 
the  mere  taking  of  game.  Still,  when  a hunter  takes  a 
gobbler  during  the  spring,  it’s  natural  to  wonder  if  he  or  she 
can  take  another  bird  in  the  upcoming  fall.  Two  turkeys  in 
the  same  year  is  special.  And  what  about  a black  bear,  and 
also  a buck,  in  the  same  year? 

Annually,  a few  Pennsylvania  hunters  combine  the  skill, 
perseverance  and  good  fortune  needed  to  tag  wild  turkeys 
during  both  the  spring  and  the  fall  hunts,  as  well  as  a black 
bear  and  buck.  The  “triple  trophy”  of  old  with  a bonus  turkey, 
if  you  will. 

Dick  Weaver  pulled  off  such  a feat  in  1992.  What  made 
Weaver’s  accomplishment  all  the  more  impressive  was  that 
the  turkeys,  deer  and  even  the  bear  were  all  taken  within 
three  miles  of  his  Indiana  County  home. 

In  Indiana  County,  no  one  raises  an  eyebrow  when  a 
hunter  walks  into  a store  or  diner  still  dressed  for  the  field. 
You  don’t  have  to  hang  your  head  for  wearing  blaze  orange  in 
public.  And  when  someone  achieves  a feat  such  as  Weaver’s, 
the  word  gets  around. 

Dick  and  I grew  up  together  in  Plumville  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county.  Successful  hunts  have  followed  Weaver 
throughout  his  career,  and  I remember  his  first  hear  hanging 
from  the  front  porch  of  his  parent’s  house  well  over  20  years 
ago.  He  was  only  18. 

In  the  intervening  years  there  were  forays  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  for  big  game,  and  trips  to  Maryland’s  Eastern 
Shore  for  waterfowl.  Considering  his  experiences,  it  seems 
almost  odd  that  his  greatest  feat  would  occur  in  his  own  “back 
forty.” 

It  took  until  the  last  week  of  spring  gobbler  season  for  Dick 
to  log  his  first  kill.  As  he  tells  it,  not  much  had  been  happen- 
ing  during  the  early  part  of  the  spring  hunt. 

“It  was  late  in  the  season.  I really  hadn’t  spent  much  time 
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hunting  that  spring,”  Dick  recalls.  “One 
morning  I heard  a gobbler  as  I was 
getting  ready  to  go  to  work.  It  was  a 
warm  morning,  and  the  windows  were 
open.  There  were  three  or  four  of  them 
gobbling.  There  hadn’t  been  anything 
here  all  season.  For  some  reason,  all  of  a 
sudden  they  were  here.” 

Dick  hunted  hard  the  following 
Saturday,  but  with  no  success.  With  only 
one  week  to  go,  he  started  squeezing  in 
quick  hunts  before  heading  off  to  work. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Dick 
walked  from  the  house  and  spent  an  hour 
or  so  working  the  gobblers.  The  birds 
weren’t  cooperating,  but  on  Wednesday 
Dick  and  his  neighbor  (and  hunting 
partner)  George  Douglas  got  three  birds 
to  answer.  They  realized  one  was  with  a 
hen  and  wasn’t  interested;  the  other  two 
gobblers  were  also  in  the  company  of  a 
single  hen. 


“The  one  gobbler  lost  out  on  that 
deal,  and  came  looking  for  us,”  Weaver 
says. 

The  two  hunters  called  the  bird  into 
range,  and  Dick  neatly  dropped  the  15- 
pounder  at  35  yards.  He  cleaned  the  bird, 
stuck  it  in  the  refrigerator,  and  still  made 
it  to  work  on  time. 

The  summer  months  passed,  and  then 
it  was  fall  turkey  season.  On  opening  day, 
Dick  and  his  son,  Adam,  made  their  way 
to  the  edge  of  a field  where  they  ex- 
pected, from  their  previous  scouting,  to 
find  turkeys  coming  out  to  feed. 

After  only  an  hour,  13-year-old  Adam 
got  his  chance.  A flock  of  turkeys  made 
its  way  into  the  field,  and  Adam  took  his 
time,  waiting  for  a shot  at  a gobbler.  At 
one  point  the  flock  worked  its  way  back 
to  within  10  feet  of  the  tree  line,  and  the 
father  was  getting  nervous.  But  Adam 
squeezed  the  trigger  on  a gobbler  only 
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about  20  yards  away;  the  18-pounder 
sported  a 7V2-inch  beard. 

Dick  was  waiting  until  Adam  took  a 
shot  before  trying  for  his  bird,  but  the 
turkey  eluded  him. 

“Dad  blew  it,”  says  the  eldest  Weaver, 
describing  his  own  effort.  “I  tried  to  get 
mine  too  quickly.” 

The  following  Monday  found  Dick 
back  on  the  edge  of  the  field.  “I  caught 
the  flock  out  in  the  field,”  he  says.  “They 
were  about  150  yards  away.” 

Dick  was  able  to  down  a 12-pound 
jake  with  his  .243  Winchester.  With  two 
turkeys  under  his  belt,  and  bear  and  deer 
season  closing  in,  he  began  to  think 
about  the  possibility  of  filling  out  four 
tags  in  a single  year. 

After  the  Weavers  got  their  turkeys, 
they  spent  their  time  hunting  rabbits. 

“When  we  went  rabbit  hunting  we 
couldn’t  find  any  rabbits.  All  we  could 
find  were  turkeys.  It  was  one  of  those 
years  that  everywhere  we  went  it  was 
turkeys,  turkeys,  turkeys,”  he  recalls. 

The  quest  for  a black  bear  nearly  drew 
Weaver  away  from  his  home  hunting 
grounds.  Traditionally,  he  has  hunted 
bears  in  the  Sigel  area  of  Jefferson 


He  caught  the  birds  in  a 
field,  and  a 150~yard  shot 
from  his  . 243  put  a fall 
turkey  in  the  bag . 


County.  He  was  planning  to  do  the  same 
in  ’92,  but  an  excessive  amount  of  bear 
sign  within  three  miles  of  home  changed 
his  mind. 

Weaver  credits  George  Douglas  with 
locating  the  sign  that  helped  put  him  on 
the  bear. 

“George  found  an  apple  tree  that  was 
all  clawed  up  where  the  bear  was 
climbing  to  get  to  the  apples,”  Weaver 
recalls.  “In  the  vicinity  of  this  tree  were 


20  to  30  piles  of  bear  manure.  Finding 
something  like  that  will  make  you 
change  your  plans  in  a hurry.” 

George  and  Dick  hunted  the  area  on 
opening  morning.  Dick  insisted  that 
Adam  attend  school  that  day,  believing 
the  boy’s  education  was  more  important 
than  the  slim  chance  of  seeing  a black 
bear. 

Dick  posted  himself  on  a gas  line  that 
separated  two  areas  of  slashings,  one  of 
which  was  close  to  the  clawed-up  apple 
tree.  He  hoped  the  bear  was  using  that 
slashing  as  a bedding  area.  Soon  after 
shooting  hours,  he  heard  something 
moving  through  the  thick  cover. 

“I  haven’t  heard  that  many  bears 
running  through  the  woods,  but  I’ve 
heard  a lot  of  deer.  It  didn’t  sound  like  a 
deer  at  all.” 

The  bear  stepped  onto  the  gas  line  on 
its  way  to  the  adjacent  slashing.  A slug 
from  Weaver’s  7mm  Rem.  Mag.  stopped 
the  1 50-pound  bruin  at  a distance  of 
about  40  yards. 

“The  first  thing  I thought  of  was,  I’m 
in  trouble.  I had  that  bear  before  Adam 
was  even  on  the  school  bus.” 

Adam’s  hunting  frustration  was  short- 
lived, however.  A week  later,  on  the 
opening  day  of  buck  season,  he  bagged  a 
4-pointer,  the  second  buck  of  his  brief 
hunting  career.  He  and  his  dad  were 
together  on  stand  when  the  deer  ap- 
peared, and  Dick  made  sure  Adam  got  a 
buck  first. 

But  the  following  day,  Dick  got  his 
chance.  Around  dinnertime  he  shot  an 
8-pointer  from  his  tree  stand,  making  a 
350-yard  shot  with  his  Remington 
magnum. 

With  this  accomplishment  behind 
him,  Weaver  plans  to  focus  even  more  of 
his  attention  on  his  younger  hunting 
companion. 

“That’s  my  thing  now,  taking  Adam 
out,”  says  Weaver.  “I  get  more  enjoy- 
ment out  of  that  than  getting  anything 
myself.”  □ 
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A Partnership 
for  Wildlife 

A federal  program  enlists  the  aid  of 
government  agencies,  conservation  groups, 
landowners  and  concerned  citizens  to  right 
the  wrongs  done  to  our  wetlands. 

By  Dennis  F.  Brown 

U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service 


IT  WAS  A COOL  September  evening. 

My  wife,  daughter  and  I sat  on  a dike 
looking  out  over  a recently  restored  9-acre 
marsh.  It  was  one  of  five  built  on  this 
property  to  restore  wildlife  habitat  that  had 
been  destroyed  years  ago  through  draining 
and  earth  moving.  A pair  of  northern  har- 
riers searched  the  marsh  vegetation  for 
supper. 

Tom,  the  landowner  and  a PGC  Safety 
Zone  cooperator,  came  over  to  tell  us  about 
the  shorebirds,  raptors  and  waterfowl  he 
had  seen  on  an  adjacent  marsh.  We  talked 
about  the  variety  of  birds  using  his  wet- 
lands during  spring  migration  and  through- 
out the  summer. 

One  day  last  spring,  there  were  1 5 differ- 
ent species  of  waterfowl,  including  red- 
heads, ring-necked  ducks,  teal,  pintails, 
shovelers,  grebes  and  ruddy  ducks,  plus 
many  other  species  of  migratory  birds. 

We  came  to  the  Bedford  County  prop- 
erty to  check  on  the  progress  of  this  wet- 
land restoration  project,  and  to  see  the 

THE  PARTNERS  program  is  designed  to 
restore  wetlands  that  have  been  destroyed 
over  the  years,  particularly  those  drained 
for  agriculture. 


waterfowl  we  were  told  roosted  there.  Sure 
enough,  about  an  hour  before  sunset  the 
ducks  started  coming  in.  Within  an  hour 
and  a half  there  were  about  500  woodies 
and  300  mallards  settling  in  for  the  night 
on  the  shallow  water  among  the  rushes  and 
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cattails.  Toss  in  a small  flock  of  Canada 
geese,  half  a dozen  great  blue  herons  and  a 
thousand  or  so  blackbirds  that  dropped  in, 
and  it  proved  to  be  a rewarding  evening. 

We  often  come  to  Tom’s  place  to  watch 
the  wildlife  that  use  his  wetlands.  But  we 
could  visit  any  number  of  restored  wet- 
lands like  Tom’s  across  the  state.  These 
wetlands  were  restored  through  a partner- 
ship between  the  federal  government,  the 
Game  Commission,  local  agencies  and  pri- 
vate individuals  and  organizations. 

The  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  has 
been  restoring  wetlands  and  other  habitats 
on  private  lands  since  1987  through  the 
Partners  for  Wildlife  initiative.  These  vol- 
untary cooperative  agreements  with  land- 
owners have  facilitated  the  protection  or 
restoration  of  about  441,000  acres  of  wet- 
lands and  other  important  wildlife  habitats 
across  the  country. 

Of  the  441,000  acres,  about  210,000 
have  been  on  private  lands,  most  of  which 
are  in  northcentral  and  western  United 
States. 

While  Partners  for  Wildlife  is  adminis- 
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tered  by  USFWS,  it  requires  the  participa- 
tion and  cooperation  of  federal,  state  and 
local  resource  agencies,  conservation 
groups,  businesses  and  private  individuals 
to  succeed.  The  cost  of  these  restorations  is 
largely  borne  by  USFWS,  but  the  huge 
demand  for  the  program  exceeds  the  money 
appropriated  for  it  by  Congress.  That  means 
some  money  must  come  from  the  other 
partners. 

Historic  Wetlands 

The  most  common  restorations  occur 
on  wetlands  that  were  drained  or  otherwise 
altered  to  accommodate  agriculture. 
Streams  were  often  relocated,  rock  or  tile 
drains  installed  or  open  ditches  constructed 
to  dry  up  the  land  so  crops  could  be  grown. 

To  some  people,  wetland  is  a four  letter 
word.  But  the  fact  is  60  percent  of  our 
wildlife  (not  counting  fish)  depend  on  wet- 
lands at  some  point  in  their  life  cycles. 
Wetlands  are  vital  to  wildlife  because  they 
produce  huge  varieties  of  invertebrates  — 
insects,  snails  and  worms,  for  instance  — 
and  plant  species  upon  which  many  other 
animals  feed. 

Even  those  animals  we  don’t  associate 
with  wetlands,  such  as  deer,  pheasants  and 
turkeys,  often  seek  out  swamps  and  marshes 
for  food  and  shelter.  And  animals  such  as 
bears  thrive  in  wetland  habitats. 

Dense  grasses,  shrubs  and  cattails  pro- 
vide much-needed  winter  shelter  for  birds 
such  as  pheasants.  Temperatures  are  a little 
warmer  and  snow  a little  less  deep  in  for- 
ested wetlands,  particularly  evergreen 
swamps,  and  deer  move  into  these  areas  to 
spend  the  winter.  Most  snowshoe  hares  in 
northeast  Pennsylvania  are  also  found  in 
evergreen  swamps.  Wetlands  also  harbor 
muskrat,  mink,  raccoons,  beaver  and  other 
furbearers. 

We  all  know  waterfowl  require  wet- 
lands — not  just  a farm  pond  or  other  body 
of  water.  They  need  diverse  marshes  with 
some  open  water  interspersed  among  the 
vegetation.  Ducklings  feed  almost  entirely 
on  insects  found  in  marsh  vegetation. 
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Wetlands  also  filter  some  types  of  agri- 
cultural  runoff  and  keep  nutrients  and  sedi- 
ment  from  getting  into  streams.  Some  wet- 
lands  are  adjacent  to  or  associated  with 
deeper  water.  Fish  use  the  vegetated  wet- 
lands to  forage  for  food,  lay  their  eggs  and 
rear  their  young. 

In  short,  wetlands  are  valuable  assets  to 
everyone  interested  in  hunting,  fishing  and 
wildlife,  and  for  landowners  interested  in 
managing  part  of  their  property  for  wildlife. 

76  Projects,  So  Far 

In  the  fall  of  1989,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, with  funding  from  USFWS,  com- 
pleted a 20-acre  wetland  restoration  proj  ect 
in  Cumberland  County.  Since  then,  Part- 
ners has  completed  projects  on  76  other 
properties  — restoring  some  700  acres  of 
wetlands. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  primary  partners 
are  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Game 
Commission  and  County  Conservation 


Districts.  Ducks  Unlimited  provides  in- 
valuable aid  through  its  MARSF1  habitat 
funding  program  and,  of  course,  landown- 
ers are  the  heart  of  the  program. 

Right  now  more  than  300  projects  are 
underway  or  are  being  evaluated.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  more  than  400,000  acres  of 
drained  hydric  soils  in  cropland  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  additional  drained 
hydric  soils  in  pasture  and  hayland.  A hy- 
dric  soil  is  one  that,  in  its  undrained  condi- 
tion, is  saturated,  flooded  or  ponded  long 
enough  during  the  growing  season  to  favor 
the  growth  and  restoration  of  cattails,  rush- 
es, sedges  and  other  wetland  plants. 

Most  of  the  drained  hydric  soils  are 
capable  of  being  restored.  There  are  poten- 
tial sites  in  every  county,  but  the  highest 
concentrations  are  in  the  northwest,  north- 
east and  southeast  corners  of  the  state. 

All  it  takes  to  have  productive  wetlands 
and  wildlife  habitat  are  interested  land- 
owners, a suitable  site  and  money.  The 


IT'S  NOT  PRETTY  at 
first.  The  project  is 
bulldozed  and  dikes 
are  built.  The  dikes 
must  be  constructed 
to  exacting  measure- 
ments. Surveyors  use 
the  latest  in  laser  tech- 
nology to  make  sure 
grades  and  heights 
are  correct. 
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restoration  itself  usually  involves  construct- 
ing  dikes,  three  to  four  feet  high,  to  retain 
water.  Existing  drainage  systems  are  re- 
moved or  plugged. 

Topsoil  is  removed  only  from  the  dike 
location  and  from  where  the  dike  material 
will  be  borrowed.  The  topsoil  is  retained 
and  used  within  the  flooded  area  as  islands 
and  as  a medium  for  plants  to  grow. 

On  many  projects,  water  level  control 
devices  are  installed.  With  these  control 
devices,  water  levels  can  be  made  to  simu- 
late natural  fluctuations  or  they  can  be 
sustained  at  a level  that  will  promote  desir- 
able vegetation.  Channels  are  often  cut 
and  mounds  of  soil  scattered  to  create  struc- 
tural diversity. 

Rocks,  logs,  stumps  and  other  material 
can  be  placed  in  the  impounded  area  to 
provide  hiding  places  for  wildlife,  basking 
sites  for  turtles  and  perches  for  birds.  Part- 
ners for  Wildlife  restorations  are  designed 
to  provide  the  best  habitat  within  the  land’s 


capabilities  and  within  policy  and  funding 
constraints. 

The  Game  Commission  is  an  active  and 
important  partner  in  this  program.  The 
agency  provides  a considerable  amount  of 
manpower,  equipment,  plants  and  nesting 
structures.  Because  most  hunting  opportu- 
nities are  on  private  lands  and  the  Com- 
mission has  a substantial  involvement  in 
the  program,  Partners  for  Wildlife  gives 
priority  for  wetland  restoration  to  those 
landowners  enrolled  in  the  Commission’s 
access  programs. 

Mistrust  of  Government 

People  often  have  mixed  feelings  about 
government  programs,  and  I would  he  less 
than  honest  if  I said  wetland  restoration 
requires  no  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
landowner.  Partners  does  not  pay  the  land- 
owner for  the  land  — it  only  pays  for  most 
or  all  of  the  habitat  restoration  costs. 

Partners  is  a voluntary  program  — no 
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THE  TRANSFORMATION  fin- 
ished, what  were  once  crop 
fields  are  now  wetland 
havens.  The  diversity  of 
wildlife  found  in  a wetland 
offers  education  as  well  as 
recreation.  With  cooper- 
ation from  landowners  like 
Tom  Dick,  wetlands  are  being 
restored  across  the  state. 
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one  will  be  out  to  condemn  your  property 
if  you  don’t  participate.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement to  leave  the  land  open  to  the 
public;  the  landowner,  not  the  govern- 
ment,  controls  access  to  the  property.  But, 
as  mentioned  previously,  Pennsylvania 
gives  priority  to  landowners  enrolled  in  the 
Game  Commission’s  cooperative  land  ac- 
cess programs. 

The  landowner  is  required  to  sign  an 
agreement  stating  he  or  she  will  not  re- 
move the  land  from  the  program  for  at  least 
10  years  — longer  terms  are  desirable  in 
most  cases.  Generally,  the  agreement  ap- 
plies only  to  the  restored  area  plus  a buffer. 

After  the  project  is  completed,  the  agree- 
ment area  should  not  be  used  as  a pasture  or 
to  grow  crops.  Access  to  the  water  can  be 
incorporated  into  the  agreement.  Often 
“dry  hydrants”  can  be  installed  to  benefit 
local  fire  companies,  a valuable  benefit  to 
communities  — especially  those  in  remote 
areas. 

Always  a Wetland 

The  landowner  should  also  keep  in  mind 
that  a restored  area  is  a wetland,  and  even 
after  the  agreement  period  is  up  it  may  be 
subject  to  regulation. 

The  program’s  main  problem  right  now 
is  funding.  USFWS  coffers  are  not  bottom- 
less, and  Partners  depends  heavily  on  con- 
tributions from  other  agencies  and,  more 
importantly,  private  groups  and  individu- 
als. In  fact,  nearly  all  the  construction  costs 
are  paid  by  contributions  from  outside 
USFWS. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is 
working  with  the  National  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Foundation  to  set  up  a revolving  fund 
where  contributions  can  be  accepted  and 
used  for  Partners  for  W ildlife  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. We  hope  to  have  this  mechanism  in 
place  soon. 

As  we  left  Tom’s  that  evening,  the 
squeals  of  wood  ducks  and  quacks  of  mal- 


But wait!  There's  more 

IN  ADDITION  to  restoring  wetlands, 
Partners  can  assist  in  enhancing  upland 
habitats  through  tree  and  shrub  plantings 
and  furnishing  nesting  structures. 
USFWS  is  currently  working  with  Pheas- 
ants Forever  and  the  Game  Commission 
to  restore  pheasant  habitat  on  private 
lands  in  the  southwest. 

Where  possible,  warm  season  grasses 
will  be  planted  to  provide  dense  nesting 
cover  for  pheasants,  waterfowl,  mam- 
mals and  other  ground-nesting  wildlife. 

American  woodcock  populations 
have  been  declining  for  a number  of 
years.  W ith  the  help  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse 
Society  and  the  Commission,  USFWS 
assisted  landowners  in  developing  wood- 
cock cover.  Aspen  and  alder  seedlings 
have  been  planted  on  several  sites,  and  a 
Ffydro-ax  may  be  used  on  older  aspen 
stands  to  promote  regeneration. 

The  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foun- 
dation has  funded  projects  across  the 
state  by  providing  a 50%  match  of  other 
private  donations.  Waterfowl  U.S. A., 
the  Alliance  for  Wetlands  and  Wildlife, 
Northern  Allegheny  Conservation  As- 
sociation and  the  Nature  Conservancy 
have  contributed  to  Partners  on  a local 
basis,  and  of  course  we’re  always  looking 
for  new  partners. 


lards  filling  our  ears,  I felt  very  proud  of 
Partners  for  Wildlife’s  accomplishments.  I 
thought  of  how  the  partners,  specifically 
the  landowners,  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  success  of  the  program.  Through 
their  efforts,  and  ours,  we  can  put  back 
what  was  once  lost. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  on 
Partners  for  Wildlife,  contact  U.S.  Fish  St 
Wildlife  Service,  315  S.  Allen  St.,  Suite 
322,  State  College,  PA  16801.  Outside 
Pennsylvania,  contact  the  USFWS  office 
in  your  state.  □ 
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King  of  the  Leaf 
Litter 


The  northern  short-tailed  shrew  is  somewhat 
of  a terror  in  the  unseen  world  at  your  feet. 
Be  glad  you're  not  an  insect  or  a worm. 


By  Francis  X.  Sculley 


THE  NORTHERN  short-tailed  shrew 
is  our  most  common  mammal,  and  in 
any  given  woodland  acre  there  may  be  as 
many  as  100  of  them  hunting  food  under 
the  leaf  litter. 

While  it  is  found  in  every  county  in  the 
state,  this  common  animal  possesses  a char- 
acteristic very  uncommon  in  the  mammal 
world  — it  is  poisonous.  Glands  in  the 
short-tailed  shrew’s  mouth  produce  a venom 
that  is  released  through  ducts  at  the  base  of 
the  lower  incisors. 

The  poison  quickly  incapacitates  prey, 
which  for  the  shrew  consists  mostly  of 
invertebrates  — spiders,  snails,  centipedes, 
earthworms  and  insects  of  every  descrip- 
tion. But  the  short-tailed  shrew  tackles 
larger  food  as  well  — salamanders,  mice, 


the  occasional  small  bird,  and  sometimes 
other  shrews. 

A person  who  is  bitten  by  a short-tail 
will  likely  experience  pain  and  consider- 
able swelling  that  may  last  a few  days.  In 
one  instance,  a man  bitten  on  the  tip  of  his 
finger  suffered  complete  paralysis  of  the  left 
arm  for  a number  of  hours,  followed  by 
severe  pain,  nausea  and  profuse  sweating. 
The  moral:  as  with  any  other  wild  animal, 
don’t  handle  shrews. 

The  northern  short-tailed  shrew  {Blarina 
brevicauda ) is  the  largest  of  the  shrew  clan; 
it  weighs  less  than  an  ounce  and  grows  to 
live  inches  in  length.  The  animal  gets  its 
name  from  a tail  that  is  only  one  inch  long. 

its  coat  is  uniformly  slate  gray  to  black, 
and  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a mole  or 
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for  the  other  shrew  that  sports  a short  tail, 
the  least  shrew.  However,  shrews  are  easily 
distinguishable  from  moles;  the  shrew’s 
front  paws  are  normal  in  size  compared  to 
the  modified,  paddle-like  forepaws  of  the 
mole.  Also,  shrews  have  chestnut-red  teeth 
while  moles’  teeth  are  white. 

The  northern  short-tailed  shrew  has 
very  small  external  ears,  hidden  in  the  fur 
of  its  head.  Its  eyes  are  small.  The  animal 
can  probably  distinguish  only  changes  in 
light.  Shrews  rely  primarily  on  their  sense 
of  smell  and  their  ears  to  locate  prey.  Whis- 
kers on  their  snouts  and  on  their  wrists  help 
them  navigate  in  the  darkened  world  under 
the  leaves. 

The  northern  short-tail,  one  of  the  most 
common  shrews  in  eastern  United  States 
and  southeastern  Canada,  ranges  from  Nova 
Scotia  west  to  Manitoba  and  south  through 
eastern  Colorado  to  southeastern  Texas 
and  southeast  to  Florida.  By  all  accounts  it 
is  highly  aggressive,  and  in  confinement  it 
will  kill  its  own  kind. 

The  short-tail  is  found  in  a variety  of 


habitats,  and  it  lives  in  the  top  few  inches 
of  the  soil  where  it  tunnels  under  leaves, 
logs  and  roots  in  search  of  food.  Not  as 
highly  adapted  to  digging  as  a mole,  the 
short-tail  readily  uses  the  tunnels  of  other 
small  animals.  It  is  able  to  dig  on  its  own, 
though,  in  loose,  crumbly  soil. 

An  elaborate  system  of  runways  can 
often  be  seen  coursing  through  surface  plant 
debris,  moss  or  snow  near  the  shrew’s  nest 
site.  These  are  made  as  the  animals  forage. 

According  to  Guide  to  the  Mammals  of 
Pennsylvania byJosephF.  Merritt,  the  north- 
ern short-tail  has  a wide  range  of  vocaliza- 
tions. “Its  well-developed  repertoire  of  vo- 
calizations extends  from  low  and  high  ranges 
audible  by  humans  to  inaudible  ultrasonic 
ranges,”  he  writes.  “Ultrasonic  vocaliza- 
tions are  used  to  detect  objects  in  dark 
burrow  systems  by  means  of  echolocation.” 

Merritt  says  the  short-tail  constructs 
two  distinct  types  of  nests:  a breeding  nest 
and  a smaller  resting  nest.  Both  are  gener- 
ally found  within  the  top  six  to  16  inches  of 
the  soil  or  under  logs,  stumps  or  old  boards. 
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“Both  are  fashioned  of  grasses,  sedges 
and  leaves  arranged  in  the  form  of  a hollow 
ball,”  Merritt  writes.  “Resting  nests  are 
about  the  size  of  a large  apple,  whereas 
breeding  nests  are  considerably  larger,  rang- 
ing in  diameter  from  6 to  8 inches.  Both 
nests  have  from  one  to  three  openings 
radiating  to  elaborate  underground  burrow 
systems.” 

These  burrow  systems  include  caching 
areas  where  shrews  store  food,  some  of  it 
kept  alive  and  fresh  due  to  the  shrew’s 
poison  — which  depresses  the  prey  item’s 
metabolism  to  a comatose-like  state. 

Caching  or  storing  food  is  more  com- 
monly associated  with  rodents;  the  shrew  is 
an  insectivore.  Short-tails  often  stash 
worms,  insects  and  live  snails,  and  some- 
times they  cache  larger  prey  such  as  small 
mice  and  voles  in  their  burrows. 

Like  other  small  mammals,  northern 
short-tailed  shrews  have  an  extremely  high 
metabolic  rate.  The  respiration  of  one  cap- 
tive short-tailed  shrew,  taken  while  it  was 
asleep,  was  140  breaths  per  minute.  The 
shrew  must  eat  one-half  to  three  times  its 
body  weight  every  day;  death  from  starva- 
tion can  occur  within  a day  or  two.  Not 
surprisingly,  shrews  have  a short  lifespan; 
they  rarely  survive  into  their  second  win- 
ter. 

The  northern  short-tailed  shrew  is  well- 
equipped  to  handle  Pennsylvania  winters. 
Their  fur  becomes  heavier,  and  although 
they’re  active  day  and  night  even  during 
cold  weather,  they  venture  to  the  surface 
only  briefly.  Temperatures  under  the  snow 
are  warm  by  comparison,  and  the  shrew 
conserves  energy  by  remaining  in  that  zone. 

During  the  winter,  Merritt  says  the  short- 
tail  remains  active  “only  about  7 to  16 
percent  of  the  day,  with  long  sleeping  peri- 
ods and  brief,  intermittent  high  levels  of 
activity.” 

In  winter,  the  short- tail  feeds  heavily  on 
insect  larvae  and  pupae,  keeping  an  impor- 
tant check  on  larch  sawflies.  This  feeding 
activity  may  also  help  control  the  gypsy 
moth. 


While  the  northern  short-tail  may  be  a 
terror  to  its  fellow  denizens  in  the  leaf  litter, 
being  a small  mammal  also  means  getting 
eaten  by  bigger  mammals  — and  birds  and 
reptiles. 

Short-tails  have  been  found  in  the  drop- 
pings of  opossums,  red  and  gray  foxes,  bob- 
cats, domestic  cats,  hawks,  snakes,  owls, 
skunks  and  raccoons.  They’ve  even  been 
swallowed  by  sunfish  and  trout. 

Interestingly,  the  north- 
ern short-tail  is  more 
often  killed  than  it 
is  eaten,  particu- 
larly when  the  at- 
tacker is  a cat. 

This  shrew  pro- 
duces a musky 
odor  that  emanates 
from  three  large  skin 
glands,  one  on  each 
flank  and  a central  one 
on  the  belly. 

The  glands  are  pres- 
ent on  both  sexes  and 
are  active  through  the 
year.  They  are  most  PREDATORS  that  eat 
prominent  on  breeding  the  northern  short-tail 
males  and  least  so  on  are  many,  but  they  pay 

pregnant  females.  The  t*ie  Pr'ce-  This  shrew 

„ ii  ■ ■ _ ■ exudes  a stronq,  musky 

smell  is  important  m es-  ocjor  y 7 

tablishing  territories  and 

for  recognizing  individuals,  according  to 

Merritt. 

The  northern  short-tail  breeds  from  early 
spring  until  late  fall.  The  four  to  eight 
young  are  bom  about  20  days  after  mating. 

At  birth,  they  are  blind  and  helpless,  about 
an  inch  long  and  weigh  a gram.  Young 
short-tails  grow  rapidly  and  are  weaned  and 
out  on  their  own  in  two  to  three  weeks.  A 
female  may  produce  up  to  three  litters  a 
year. 

So  the  next  time  you’re  sitting  at  the 
base  of  a tree,  waiting  for  your  quarry  of  the 
day  to  appear,  keep  an  ear  cocked  for  the 
rustling  of  leaves.  It  may  be  a northern 
short-tail,  scurrying  unseen  in  its  endless 
quest  for  food.  □ 
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Lyme  Disease 

People  who  spend  a lot  of  time  outdoors 
have  a responsibility  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  this  tick-borne  malady. 

By  Dr.  George  Dvorchak 

SOME  MEDICAL  authorities  believe  Lyme  disease  is  under-diag- 
nosed;  others  believe  the  opposite.  Regardless,  if  you’re  infected 
with  Lyme  disease  and  it’s  not  properly  treated  in  its  early  stages,  the 
long-term  complications  can  be  devastating. 

The  tick  that  passes  on  Lyme  disease,  Ixodes  dammini  or  the  deer  tick, 
is  roughly  the  size  of  the  period  at  the  end  of  this  sentence.  It  is 
prevalent  across  much  of  Pennsylvania,  and  there  is  a risk  to  people 
who  spend  time  outdoors.  If  you  notice  an  unexplained  red  rash  and 
experience  flu-like  symptoms  later,  it  could  be  the  onset  of  Lyme 
disease  and  the  beginning  of  serious  and  permanent  complications. 

The  disease  was  named  after  Lyme,  CT,  where  it  was  first  described 
in  1975.  It  is  a bacterial  disease  caused  by  a spirochete  known  as  Borrelia 
burgdorferi.  As  of  1993,  Lyme  had  been  reported  in  47  states,  but  three- 
quarters  of  the  cases  come  from  the  Northeast. 

The  deer  ticks  are  most  likely  to  transmit  the  disease  when  they’re 
in  their  nymphal  stage,  usually  May  and  June.  These  are  only  peak 
transmission  times;  the  risk  exists  any  time  ticks  are  active. 

Precautions 

Hunters,  hikers  and  other  recreationists  should  be  aware  of  the 
precautions  they  can  take  to  avoid  being  bitten  by  ticks.  The  Lyme 
Support  Network,  (800)  666-0256,  recommends  the  following. 

♦ Use  a tick  repellent  that  contains  safe  amounts  of  DEET  when 
in  a “risk  area.” 

♦ Wear  light-colored  clothing  to  make  ticks  easier  to  spot. 

♦ Wear  long-sleeve  shirts. 

♦ Wear  long  trousers  and  tuck  the  bottoms  into  socks. 

♦ Do  periodic  body  checks  for  ticks.  Remember,  the  tick  is 
extremely  tiny,  not  like  the  common  wood  tick. 

♦ If  you  find  a tick,  remove  it  with  tweezers  by  grasping  it  on  the 
mouth  end.  Don’t  grasp  it  in  the  middle  of  its  body;  when  you 
squeeze  the  tweezers,  infected  materials  may  he  pushed  into 
your  body. 

♦ Check  your  pets  as  they  may  carry  the  tick  into  your  home,  and 
they  can  also  become  infected.  Likewise,  any  animals  brought 
into  your  home,  such  as  the  deer  you  killed  or  the  mouse  your 
cat  killed,  may  also  be  carrying  ticks. 
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Signs  & Symptoms 

The  greatest  problem  is  that  this  disorder  is  hard  to  diagnose.  The 
signs  and  symptoms  of  Lyme  disease  are  similar  to  those  of  other 
ailments.  Lyme  disease  progresses  in  three  stages,  and  the  signs  and 
symptoms  listed  here  are  by  no  means  complete. 

first  stage 

♦ A bullseye-shape  red  rash  may  appear  at  the  site  of  the  bite. 

♦ Flu-like  symptoms  (which,  of  course,  could  also  be  the  flu) 

♦ Swelling  of  the  lymph  nodes 

second  Stage  (appears  from  weeks  to  months  after  the  bite) 

♦ Severe  headache 

♦ joint  and  body  aches  and  pains  plus  swelling 

♦ Chills  and  fever 

♦ Fatigue 

♦ Memory  loss,  poor  concentration  and  possible  dizziness 

♦ Eye  and  ear  pain 

♦ Heart  palpitations 

third  Stage  (occurs  weeks  to  years  after  the  tick  bite) 

♦ Arthritis 

♦ Neurological  problems 

♦ Skin  disease 

Treatment 

If  the  disease  is  immediately  and  properly  diagnosed,  your  physician 
will  probably  prescribe  an  oral  antibiotic  such  as  doxycycline,  tetracy- 
cline, amoxicillin,  erythromycin,  penicillin  or  ceftriaxone.  These 
drugs  must  be  taken  as  prescribed,  and  you’ll  have  to  take  them  for  10 
to  30  days.  If  Lyme  disease  is  caught  right  away,  the  antibiotics  will  take 
care  of  the  problem.  If  not,  antibiotics  may  not  be  able  to  treat  it. 

As  of  November  1993,  the  federal  Food  &.  Drug  Administration  has 
authorized  the  testing  of  a new  vaccine  developed  by  Connaught 
Laboratories  in  Swiftwater,  PA.  This  vaccine  is  less  likely  to  have  side 
effects  and  will  require  fewer  booster  shots  than  what  is  currently 
available.  If  you  spend  a lot  of  time  in  the  outdoors,  you  may  want  to 
discuss  vaccination  options  with  your  physician. 


A good  source  for  further  information,  and  for  tick  repellents  and 
tick  removal  kits,  is  Wisconsin  Pharmacal  Company,  One  Repel  Rd., 
P.O.  Box  198,  Jackson,  WI  53037.  The  phone  number  is  (414)  677- 
4121. 

A good  friend  of  mine  has  Lyme  disease  that  has  progressed  to  stage 
three.  It  has  been  a real  battle  for  him,  and  today  he  finds  it  hard  to  hunt 
as  he  had  years  earlier.  He  got  the  disease  before  many  people  knew 
anything  about  it,  and  he  urged  me  to  write  this  article  as  a way  of 
warning  other  hunters  about  the  possible  risks. 

By  being  aware  of  the  problem,  we  know  what  to  look  for  and  what 
action  to  take.  Consider  Lyme  disease  as  another  important  facet  of 
outdoor  first  aid.  □ 
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FIELD  NOTES 
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Fur  Comeback 

The  recent  hard  winter  had  at  least 
one  positive  aspect.  I saw  a number  of 
women  wearing  fur  coats,  more  than  I’d 
seen  for  a while.  If  those  garments  regain 
their  popularity,  fur  prices  will  go  up  and 
some  furbearing  species  might  be  kept  in 
better  check.  — LMO  Richard  B. 
Belding,  Waynesburg. 

The  EJrushpile  Solution 

Every  summer  we  see  ads  for  machines 
that  will  shred  our  leaves,  branches  and 
tree  limbs.  Save  yourself  money  and  help 
wildlife  at  the  same  time  by  building 
hrushpiles  with  these  items.  Wildlife 
such  as  woodchucks,  rabbits  and  birds 
use  hrushpiles;  it’s  a simple  way  to 
provide  habitat.  — LMO  Barry  K.  Ray, 
Rock  wood. 


Home  Improvement 

Monroe  County  — I’d  just  tagged  a 
hibernating  bear,  and  I crawled  under  a 
house  to  examine  its  nest.  The  animal 
had  made  it  out  of  home  insulation,  and 
to  top  it  off  the  hear  had  pulled  down  the 
dryer  exhaust  vent  for  additional  heat.  — 
WCO  Thomas  M.  Smith,  Bartonsville. 


The  Great  Unknown 

Bradford  County  — Last  hunting 
season,  I was  trying  to  track  down  several 
game  law  violators.  I was  having  trouble 
because  I had  only  their  first  names,  so  I 
called  neighboring  officer  Bill  Bower  for 
some  help.  Bill  looked  at  the  names,  Joe, 
Charley  and  Mike  LNU  (last  name 
unknown),  and  became  confused.  “Man, 

I didn’t  think  we  had  that  many  Asian 
families  living  in  this  area,”  he  said.  — 
WCO  Edward  N.  Gallew,  Wyalusing. 

That’s  Entertainment 

Adams  County  — Our  new  bird 
feeder  is  supposed  to  be  squirrel-proof, 
but  when  my  wife  asked  me  to  hang  it  so 
the  squirrels  could  reach  it  by  hanging 
upside  down,  I realized  she  had  other 
ideas.  It  looks  like  the  squirrels  around 
our  place  are  going  to  make  out  pretty 
well  this  year.  — WCO  Larry  Haynes, 
Gettysburg. 

Where  It’s  At 

Adams  County  — This  year  our 
exhibit  at  the  Harrisburg  sport  show 
featured  displays  on  warm  season  grasses, 
which  benefit  grassland  nesting  birds 
such  as  pheasants,  and  streambank 
fencing,  which  provides  food  and  cover 
for  a multitude  of  wildlife  — not  to 
mention  improved  water  quality.  During 
all  my  discussions  with  people,  I can 
recall  only  one  that  dealt  with  our 
exhibit.  The  rest  were  about  deer  and 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife  patches. 
Deer  are  important,  and  buying  patches 
helps  our  programs,  but  working  together 
for  habitat  is  where  it’s  at.  — WCO 
Steven  M.  Spangler,  East  Berlin. 
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See  a Solution  Here? 

Chester  County  — Around  here, 
hunters  commonly  complain  there’s  no 
place  to  hunt,  and  landowners  gripe 
about  too  many  deer.  A little  coopera- 
tion and  courtesty  will  solve  problems  for 
both  groups.  Many  landowners  will 
welcome  hunters  who  take  the  time  to 
ask  permission.  — WCO  Mike  Doherty, 
Honeybrook. 

Young  Wildlife  Reminder 

Northampton  County  — This  time 
of  year  people  are  tempted  to  pick  up 
young  wild  animals  that  appear  to  have 
been  abandoned.  That’s  almost  never  the 
case  — the  mother  is  usually  nearby, 
waiting  for  you  to  leave.  Please  don’t 
pick  up  baby  animals,  leave  them  in  the 
wild  where  they  belong.  — WCO 
Matthew  D.  Belding,  Northampton. 

North  and  South 

Berks  County  — In  the  last  year 
we’ve  trapped  and  tagged  1 1 bears  here, 
and  while  moving  bear  traps  on  SGL  106 
Law  Enforcement  Supervisor  Ted  Fox 
and  I saw  a porcupine  — an  unusual 
sighting.  Back  in  the  fall,  Deputy 
Richard  Garipoli  and  I verified  a bobcat 
sighting  just  west  of  Reading.  So  is  the 
north  moving  south  or  the  south  moving 
north?  — WCO  Robert  L.  Prall,  West 
Lawn. 

Hamming  It  Up 

Sullivan  County  — Some  time  ago 
my  wife,  Debbie,  hurriedly  took  a ham 
from  our  freezer  and  put  it  in  the  sink  to 
thaw.  I got  home  and  found  a note 
telling  me  to  slice  it  up,  but  when  I 
picked  up  the  package  it  felt  soft  and 
smelled  funny.  Unwrapping  it,  I found  a 
small  otter  I’d  rolled  up  and  frozen  a few 
days  before.  When  Deb  got  back,  we  had 
a long  discussion  about  the  animal,  and 
she  politely  told  me  I “otter”  keep  my 
specimens  elsewhere.  — WCO  Scott  J. 
Lorow,  Muncy  Valley. 


Perry  County  — At  a hunter-ed  class 
at  Greenwood  Elementary  School,  a 
student  told  me  why  it’s  hard  to  kill  a 
deer  with  a flintlock.  His  dad  had  told 
him  the  roundball  gets  so  hot  traveling 
through  the  barrel  that  it  seals  any 
wound  it  makes  in  a deer.  I’m  glad  he  was 
able  to  enlighten  me.  All  this  time  I 
thought  I was  just  a poor  shot.  — WCO 
Jim  Brown,  Loysville. 

Feeding  Kills 

Pike  County  — In  one  month, 

Deputy  Doug  Lutz  and  I picked  up  nine 
roadkilled  deer  from  a small  stretch  of 
road  in  Dingman  Township.  The  area 
hadn’t  been  a frequent  crossing  before, 
but  deer  began  using  it  — and  dying  — 
when  some  well-meaning  people  began 
to  feed  the  animals.  — WCO  Robert  W. 
Johnson,  Milford. 

Welcome  Wagon 

Luzerne  County  — I’d  been  in  my 
new  district  only  two  days  when  Frank 
Mrufchinski  and  the  Nanticoke  Area 
Rotary  Club  invited  me  to  speak  at  their 
February  meeting.  They  welcomed  me  as 
a longtime  friend,  and  through  the 
course  of  the  evening  I found  temporary 
housing,  met  a prospective  deputy  and 
had  a great  dinner.  — WCO  Joseph  G. 
Wenzel,  Bear  Creek. 
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Hard  Hats  Required 

Butler  County  — One  day  Jeff  Crane 
and  Skip  Wagle,  both  deputies  and 
hunter-ed  instructors,  were  goose 
hunting,  and  Jeff  was  calling  a flock.  He 
told  Skip  to  keep  his  head  down  so  the 
birds  wouldn’t  see  him,  but  when  Jeff 
shot  one  of  the  geese  it  fell  on  the  back 
of  Skip’s  head  — knocking  him  down. 
Luckily,  Skip  recovered  in  time  to  take 
two  birds  out  of  the  same  flock.  — WCO 
Dale  E.  Hockenberry,  East  Butler. 

Lost  and  Found 

Venango  County  — Chuck  Bickel 
shot  a one-antlered  buck  last  year.  It 
would  have  had  a nice  rack,  except  the 
other  antler  had  come  off  during  a fight. 
Several  days  later,  though,  some  hunters 
found  an  antler  in  another  area  that 
matched  the  broken  one  on  Chuck’s  deer 
perfectly.  — WCO  Leonard  C.  Hribar, 
Seneca. 

So  Long 

Allegheny  County  — As  I prepare  to 
move  to  my  new  assignment  in  Forest 
County,  I want  to  thank  my  deputies. 

The  officer  who  takes  this  district  will  be 
inheriting  what  I believe  to  be  the  finest 
crew  in  the  region.  They’ve  been  with 
me  on  countless  cases,  calls  and  com- 
plaints. Thanks  for  everything,  guys.  — 
WCO  Richard  T.  Cramer,  White  Oak. 


The  Real  Threat 

There  was  quite  an  outcry  of  concern 
about  wildlife  last  winter.  While  it  was  a 
tough  season,  losses  to  starvation  pale  in 
comparison  to  the  effects  of  poaching. 
These  attacks  go  on  every  day,  year- 
round,  while  all  too  many  “concerned 
citizens”  turn  their  heads  instead  of 
reporting  the  illegal  activities.  — LMO 
D.R.  Koppenhaver,  Everett. 

Like  A Driver’s  License 

Potter  County  — One  of  the  first 
things  I did  when  I arrived  in  my  district 
was  send  out  a news  release  that  covered 
my  background.  It  went  well,  and  I hope 
to  do  more  with  the  local  paper.  I do 
hope,  though,  I become  more  photogenic 
as  time  goes  on;  the  picture  that  accom- 
panied the  release  didn’t  do  me  jus- 
tice. — WCO  David  L.  Stewart,  Jr., 
Austin. 

Helping  Out 

Warren  County  — I’d  like  to  thank 
the  members  of  Scout  Troop  35  from 
Sheffield  for  their  assistance  in  placing 
predator  guards  on  wood  duck  nest  boxes 
on  SGL  282  in  February.  The  Sheffield 
Rod  & Gun  Club  purchased  the  materi- 
als used  for  the  project,  and  a special 
thanks  goes  to  Dick  Smith  who  helped 
out  and  also  brought  food  for  all  the 
volunteers.  — WCO  David  W. 

Donachy,  Russell. 

Fumble! 

Westmoreland  County  — Last 
winter,  wildlife  rehabilitator  Beth  Shoaf 
told  me  about  a Cooper’s  hawk  that  had 
caught  a kestrel  and  had  then  flown  into 
the  window  of  a local  veterinarian’s 
office.  The  kestrel  was  dead,  and  the 
Cooper’s  was  injured.  A red-tailed  hawk 
circling  overhead  took  advantage  of  the 
situation  and  swooped  down  to  claim  the 
kestrel.  — WCO  Joseph  V.  Stefko, 
Greensburg. 
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All  Night  Long 

A lot  of  grocery  stores  and  restaurants 
are  open  24  hours  a day,  and  so  is  the 
bird  feeder  outside  our  kitchen  window. 
Birds  use  it  during  the  day,  and  at  night 
it  belongs  to  the  flying  squirrels.  — LMO 
James  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake. 


Through  the  winter,  I heard  reports  of 
a spike  carrying  its  antlers  until  late 
January  and  a 5-pointer  that  still  had  its 
rack  the  third  week  of  February.  As  the 
deer  population  levels  off,  it  seems  the 
animals  are  wintering  in  healthier 
condition  and  the  bucks  are  keeping 
their  antlers  longer.  — LMO  John  P. 
Dzemyan,  Smethport. 

Restoring  the  Faith 

Last  bear  season  I was  berated  by 
several  people  who  believed  we  were 
mismanaging  the  species.  I told  them 
about  our  research  efforts,  and  of  the 
nuisance  bears  we  trap  and  relocate.  I 
also  explained  how  bears  were  expanding 
their  range  here,  but  it  was  all  to  no 
avail.  My  faith  was  restored,  however, 
when  I saw  a survey  in  the  local  paper 
that  asked  six  people  what  they  thought 
of  our  bear  management  program.  We 
scored  100  percent  approval  — all  six 
were  supportive  of  our  efforts.  — LMO 
Barry  S.  Zaffuto,  Ebenshurg. 


Friends  in  Need 

I’d  like  to  thank  the  people  and 
agencies  who  provided  invaluable 
assistance  to  wildlife  this  winter.  The 
state  Turnpike  Commission,  Lehigh 
County  Solid  Waste  agency  and  Kutz- 
town  contractor  Stanley  German  went 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in 
opening  travel  lanes  for  deer  and  other 
wildlife.  They  moved  many  miles’  worth 
of  snow,  allowing  animals  better  access 
to  natural  food  and  grit.  — LMO  Bruce 
C.  Metz,  Spinnerstown. 

Busy  Men 

McKean  County  — My  neighboring 
district  was  vacant  last  hunting  season, 
which  meant  I had  to  handle  two  areas. 
Deputies,  both  mine  and  those  in  the 
other  district,  were  invaluable.  Thanks 
also  go  out  to  Eric,  a Fish  & Boat 
Commission  deputy  who  loves  to  help  us 
in  the  fall.  — WCO  James  E.  Rankin, 
Port  Allegany. 


Snow  Salamander 

Crawford  County  — While  cross- 
country skiing  in  mid-February  I saw  a 
spotted  salamander  walking  on  the  trail 
ahead  of  me.  It  was  only  25  degrees,  and 
there  was  good  20  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground.  It  was  highly  unusual  for  this 
secretive,  nocturnal  amphibian  to  be  out 
before  the  warm  rains  of  spring.  — WCO 
Dave  Myers,  Linesville. 
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Rinse  and  Spin 

Juniata  County  — I’d  like  to  thank 
Mrs.  Barry  Losch  of  McAlisterville  for 
her  help  in  the  pheasant  restoration 
project.  It  seems  our  telemetry  equip- 
ment led  us  to  her  laundry  room,  an  odd 
place  to  find  a pheasant  with  a radio 
collar.  Further  investigation  revealed  a 
scanner  in  the  kitchen  was  giving  us  the 
false  reading.  — WCO  Dan  Clark, 
Honey  Grove. 

Deadly  Line 

Snyder  County  — I recently  found  a 
snowy  egret  that  was  killed  when  a loop 
of  monofilament  got  around  its  neck  and 
hanged  the  bird.  Since  I know  a lot  of 
Game  News  readers  are  anglers,  I wanted 
to  remind  people  not  to  leave  fishing 
line  — or  any  other  trash  — behind 
when  they’re  on  our  waterways.  Litter  is 
not  only  unsightly,  it’s  deadly.  — WCO 
Steve  Bernardi,  Penns  Creek. 


Coming  Home? 

Back  in  February  I saw  a bald  eagle  at 
Shohola  take  up  a position  on  a snag 
near  a white  pine  that  has  a 2-year-old 
nest  in  it.  Eagles  lay  one  to  three  eggs  in 
March  or  April,  and  the  eggs  hatch  in 
about  35  days.  I wondered  if  this  eagle 
was  one  of  the  pair  that  built  the  nest 
originally  and  if  it  had  returned  to  nest. 
By  the  time  you  read  this,  we  may  have 
eaglets  at  Shohola  once  again.  — LMO 
John  Shutkufski,  Damascus. 

Warmin’  Up 

Cambria  County  — It  was  interesting 
to  note  the  way  wildlife  sometimes  takes 
advantage  of  man  to  survive  the  winter.  I 
got  lots  of  calls  about  screech  owls  in 
chimneys  and  fireplaces,  for  example, 
and  every  morning  when  I started  my 
truck,  a flock  of  sparrows  would  fly  down 
and  sit  on  the  exhaust  pipe.  — WCO 
Shawn  E.  Harshaw,  Nanty  Glo. 


Exit  Laughing 

Carbon  County  — Leo  Bott  of  Jim 
Thorpe  was  bowhunting  from  a rope 
ladder  tree  stand  when  he  saw  a bear 
playing  around  the  base  of  his  tree.  After 
several  minutes,  the  bear  ran  off,  and  Leo 
noticed  it  was  carrying  something  in  its 
mouth.  Looking  down,  Leo  realized  the 
hear  had  torn  down  his  rope  ladder  — 
leaving  him  stranded  30  feet  up.  — 

WCO  Richard  E.  Karper,  Weatherly. 


Losing  His  Punch? 

Potter  County  — When  I started 
with  the  Game  Commission  at  age  23,  I 
felt  like  I could  go  15  rounds  with  Mike 
Tyson.  Even  though  he  would’ve 
pummeled  me,  I would’ve  recovered 
quickly.  I recently  completed  a three-day 
unarmed  self-defense  refresher  course, 
and  the  next  day  I felt  like  I had  taken 
on  an  entire  Army.  — WCO  William  C. 
Ragosta,  Coudersport. 

Plug  Those  Guns 

Indiana  County  — There  seems  to  be 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  shotguns 
not  plugged  to  meet  the  three-shot  limit. 
A shotgun  is  considered  unplugged  if  it 
can  hold  more  than  three  rounds  total  — 
one  in  the  chamber  and  two  in  the 
magazine.  The  gun  doesn’t  have  to  be 
loaded  with  four  or  five  rounds  to  be 
illegal;  if  it  can  be  loaded  with  more  than 
three,  the  hunter  is  in  violation.  — 

WCO  Arthur  S.  Hamley,  Beyer. 
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Seasons,  Allocations  Set  for  '94 


I ATE  SEASON  rabbit  hunters  will  have 
■>  more  time  to  hunt  under  the  seasons 
and  bag  limits  passed  by  Commissioners  at 
their  April  4-5  meeting  in  Harrisburg.  The 
extension  to  Feb.  4 for  rabbits  marked  the 
only  significant  departure  from  proposed 
season  dates,  which  followed  along  tradi- 
tional lines. 

While  the  rabbit  season  extension  came 
down  to  a roll  call  vote,  deer  were  foremost 
on  the  minds  of  Commissioners,  agency 
staff,  organization  representatives  and  con- 
cerned citizens.  With  the  memory  of  a hard 
winter  still  fresh  in  everyone’s  minds  and 
lower  deer  densities  across  some  portions  of 
the  state,  antlerless  deer  allocations  for  the 
upcoming  license  year  took  center  stage. 

The  Commissioners  adopted,  on  a 5-2 
vote,  an  allocation  of  780,000  antlerless 
licenses.  The  1 993  allocation  was  748,000. 

Cal  DuBrock,  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement director,  said  the  allocation  is 
designed  to  counter  still-increasing  deer 
populations.  Last  year’s  total  deer  kill  was 
the  second-highest  ever,  and  the  buck  har- 
vest was  Pennsylvania’s  third  largest.  The 
number  of  deer  killed  on  the  state’s  road- 
ways was  up,  too. 

In  short,  DuBrock  explained,  such  high 
figures  wouldn’t  be  possible  if  deer  numbers 
were  low.  He  said  the  agency  has  been 
underestimating  the  size  of  the  deer  herd  — 
citing,  for  instance,  the  1993  buck  kill, 
which  was  14  percent  higher  than  what 
had  been  projected. 

Many  hunters  disagree  with  PGC  esti- 
mates, but  DuBrock  urged  Commissioners 
to  “stay  the  course”  and  continue  to  move 
toward  deer  density  goals  established  sev- 
eral years  ago.  DuBrock  didn’t  discount 
hunters  concerns,  but  he  did  point  to  areas 
of  the  state  that  have  high  deer  densities, 
while  deer  populations  in  some  historic 
hotspots  have  declined. 


“Some  folks  are  finding  the  deer  where 
they  want  them,  and  some  people  aren’t 
finding  them  where  they  want  them,” 
DuBrock  said. 

Executive  Director  Pete  Duncan  ex- 
pressed similar  thoughts. 

“We'  ’re  dealing  with  a mobile  resource,” 
he  said.  “We  must  change  our  hunting 
patterns  to  be  successful,  go  to  where  the 
deer  are.” 

Many  people  who  spoke  during  the  pub- 
lic comment  periods  wanted  to  see  a change 
in  deer  management  units;  the  current 
units  are  counties.  Detractors  say  habitat  in 
many  counties  varies  widely.  One  half  of  a 
county  might  be  heavily  forested,  for  ex- 
ample, while  the  other  half  might  he  pri- 
marily agricultural. 

Duncan  said  the  agency  has  considered 
several  systems  that  would  use  boundaries 
other  than  counties.  But  he  said  that,  so  far, 
no  one  has  been  able  to  come  up  with  a 
program  that  would  be  better  for  deer  man- 
agement and  more  efficient  in  terms  of 
administration. 

“Before  we  ask  sportsmen  and  women  to 
get  used  to  an  entirely  different  manage- 
ment system,  we  have  to  be  able  to  say  that 
it  will  be  much  better.  Right  now  we  can’t 
say  that,”  Duncan  said. 

“No  matter  what  we  do,  there  are  going 
to  be  pockets  with  too  many  deer  and 
pockets  with  too  few.” 

Prompted  by  concerns  over  deer  densi- 
ties and  possible  winter  mortality,  alloca- 
tions in  some  northern  counties  were  held 
at  or  near  1993  levels.  Antlerless  alloca- 
tions are  listed  on  page  47. 

In  response  to  several  inquiries,  staff 
made  it  clear  that  antlerless  allocations  will 
he  lowered  if  substantial  winter  mortality 
occurs.  Field  surveys  could  not  be  complet- 
ed in  time  for  the  April  meeting  because  of 
remaining  snow. 
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There  was  lengthy  discussion  con- 
cerning season  dates  for  the  after- 
Christmas  small  game  seasons.  Longer 
seasons  for  some  species  had  already 
been  proposed  at  the  February  meet- 
ing. Staff  was  also  asked  to  investigate 
lengthening  rabbit  season  into  Febru- 
ary. 

DuBrock  reported  at  this  meeting 
that  there  was  no  apparent  biological 
reason  the  late  rabbit  season  couldn’t 
be  longer.  Overharvest  is  not  a prob- 
lem, mostly  because  the  rabbit  popula- 
tion is  healthy  while  participation  in 
rabbit  hunting  has  been  declining. 

But  DuBrock  said  the  impact  in- 
creased late  winter  rabbit  hunting 
might  have  on  other  farmland  species 
needs  to  be  considered.  He  also  cited  a 
lack  of  information  on  how  hunters 
might  feel  about  harvesting  rabbits 
carrying  embryos,  and  how  the  in- 
creased complexity  of  the  late  season 
structure  might  be  perceived. 

The  discussion  resulted  in  all  small 
game  seasons  ending  Jan.  28.  During 
debate  pursuant  to  adopting  the  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits,  Commissioner 
Edward  Vogue  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  extend  rabbit  season  to  Feb.  4- 

It  passed  4-3.  Commissioners 
Vogue,  Edson  Crafts,  Vernon  Shaffer 


and  Roy  Wagner  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment; Commissioners  Dennis  Freder- 
icks, Robert  Gilford  and  George  Mill- 
er opposed  the  extension. 

The  final  seasons  and  bag  limits 
also  include  a lengthier  late  grouse 
season,  which  will  run  until  Jan.  28. 
The  season  is  open  in  all  counties  — a 
change  from  previous  years. 

Aside  from  seasons  and  bag  limits, 
the  Commission  also  pushed  forward 
with  its  land  acquistion  program.  The 
Commissioners  approved  the  purchase 
of  an  11, 000-acre  tract  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  Conservancy  property 
in  Venango  County. 

The  so-called  President  Oil  tract, 
for  which  the  Commission  will  pay 
more  than  $3  million  in  installments 
over  two  fiscal  years,  will  be  added  to 
SGL  47.  Leaseholders  on  the  tract 
vowed  to  fight  the  acquisition. 

The  Commission  also  voted  to  ap- 
prove acquisition  of  450  acres  in  Leb- 
anon County  for  $1 12, 500.  The  Wild- 
lands Conservancy  picked  up  $200  of 
the  $ 1 ,200  per-acre  price,  and  Pittman- 
Robertson  funds  will  be  used  to  cost- 
share  three-fourths  of  the  purchase. 

The  next  Commission  meeting  is 
scheduled  for  June  6-7  at  the  Harris- 
burg headquarters.  — J . Scott  Rupp 


In  other  action  . . . 

♦ Deer  management . The  Commission  proposed  to  allow  the  Dept,  of 
Defense  to  issue  deer  control  permits  for  lands  under  its  control.  Presently, 
military  installations  can  allow  only  hunters  with  county  tags  to  apply  for 
hunts  on  the  fenced  properties.  This  has  resulted  in  underharvesting  on  these 
facilities. 

♦ Nuisance  geese.  The  Commission  has  asked  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service  to  approve  the  addition  of  16  counties  to  the  early  September 
nuisance  goose  season.  The  agency  recommends  adding  Monroe, 
Northampton,  Pike  and  Wayne  counties  in  the  east,  and  Allegheny, 
Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Greene,  Fayette,  Indiana,  Lawrence,  Somerset, 
Venango,  Washington  and  Westmoreland  in  the  west. 

♦ Hunters  with  disabilities.  Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  will  hold  separate  drawings  for  disabled  access  waterfowl  hunting 
blinds.  Only  those  who  hold  the  proper  PGC  permit  may  apply. 
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♦ Lawful  shot  sizes.  Wording  that  deals  with  shot  sizes  for  hunting  would  be 
changed  under  a proposal  that  makes  only  shot  no  larger  than  No.  4 lead  or 
No.  2 steel  lawful  for  “small  game,  furbearers,  protected  mammals  or 
protected  birds.”  As  presently  written,  the  shot  size  regulation  appears  to 
apply  only  to  small  game. 

♦ Fines,  violations.  The  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement  reported  that  violations 
of  game  laws  resulted  in  fines  totaling  more  than  $1.8  million.  Wildlife 
conservation  officers  and  deputies  prosecuted  10,498  cases  and  issued  7,705 
warnings.  The  most  common  abuses  involved  spotlighting  (818),  loaded 
firearms  in  or  against  vehicles  (775)  and  failure  to  wear  the  required 
fluorescent  orange  (775). 

♦ Muzzleloader  licenses.  The  Bureau  of  Administration  reported  that  the  sale 
of  muzzleloading  licenses  fell  25  percent  last  year. 

♦ Pending  legislation.  No  fewer  than  35  bills  affecting  hunting  and  the  Game 
Commission  are  active  in  the  state  legislature.  The  governor’s  proposal  to 
ban  some  types  of  guns,  for  example,  includes  language  that  could  prohibit 
solo  hunting  by  some  junior  license  buyers  and  could  be  broadly  interpreted 
to  affect  firearms  currently  lawful  for  hunting. 

♦ Peregrine  reintroduction.  The  Commission  voted  to  accept  a $37,550  grant 
from  the  William  Penn  Foundation  to  continue  work  on  reestablishing 
peregrine  falcons  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 


1994-95  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

At  its  April  meeting  in  Harrisburg,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  established  the 
following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  1994-95  hunting 
license  year:  July  1,  1994,  through  June  30,  1995.  They  are  subject  to  change. 

Open  seasons  include  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  Shooting 
hours  are  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset  — except  during  the  spring  gobbler 
season  when  the  times  are  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  noon.  Raccoons  may  be  hunted 
any  hour  except  during  the  firearms  deer  seasons,  when  the  hours  are  from  sunset  to  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise.  Woodchucks,  coyotes,  opossums,  skunks  and  weasels  may  not  be  hunted 
before  noon  during  the  spring  gobbler  season.  Seasons,  bag  limits  and  shooting  hours  for 
migratory  birds  will  be  announced  later. 

SMALL  GAME 

Squirrels:  gray,  black,  red  and  fox  (combined) 

Ruffed  grouse1 

Rabbits,  cottontail 

Ring-necked  pheasant,  males  only2 
(except  in  designated  area) 

Either-sex  in  designated  area3 

Males  only  in  that  portion  of  Mercer 
County  west  of  1-79  and  north  of  1-80 

Bobwhite  quail  (in  54  counties)4 
Woodchucks  (no  Sunday  hunting) 

continued  next  page 


Oct.  15  - Nov.  26 
Dec.  26  - Jan.  28 

Daily 

Limit 

6 

Field 

Possession 

Limit 

12 

Oct.  15 -Nov.  26 
Dec.  26  - Jan.  28 

2 

4 

Oct.  29  - Nov.  26 
Dec.  26  - Feb.  4 

4 

8 

Oct.  29  - Nov.  26 

2 

4 

Dec.  26  - Jan.  28 
Oct.  29  - Nov.  26 

2 

4 

Oct.  29  - Nov.  26 

4 

8 

No  closed  season* 

Unlimited 
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1994-95  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  (continued) 

Daily 

Possession 

Limit 

Limit 

Crows  (Fridays,  Saturdays,  Sundays  only) 

July  1 - Nov.  27 

Unlimited 

Dec.  30  - April  2 

Snowshoe  hares  (varying  hares) 

Dec.  26-31 

2 

4 

BIG  GAME 

Fall  Turkey 

Daily 

Limit 

Season 

Limit 

(Management  Areas  2-A,  2-B) 

Oct.  29 -Nov.  5 

1 

1 

(Management  Areas  3, 4, 5, 6, 7 &.  8) 

Oct.  29 -Nov.  12 

(Management  Area  9) 

Closed 

(Management  Area  1 is  closed  except  locations 

east  of  1-79  and  south 

of  1-90  in  Crawford  and  Erie  counties;  that  section  open  Oct.  29  - Nov.  5) 

Spring  Gobbler  (bearded  birds,  statewide) 

April  29  - May  27 

1 

1 

Bear 

Nov.  21-23 

1 

1 

Deer 

Archery 

Oct.  1 - Nov.  12 

Buck 

Nov.  28  - Dec.  10 

Antlerless 

Dec.  12-14 

Late  Archery/Flintlock 

Antlerless  — Special  Regulations  Areas5 

Dec.  26  - Jan.  14 
Nov.  28 -Dec.  17 
Dec.  26  - Jan.  21 

Deer  Damage  Areas 

In  counties  designated  by  the  Executive  Director,  antlerless  deer  may  be  harvested  on  Deer 

Damage  Areas  during  the  firearms  season  for  buck,  provided  the  hunter  has  an 

antlerless  tag 

for  that  county.  Statewide,  the  antlerless  season  on  these  farms  runs 

during  the  regular 

antlerless  season  and  Dec.  26  to  Jan.  21. 

Daily 

Season 

FURBEARERS  — HUNTING 

Limit 

Limit 

Raccoon  and  Fox 

Oct.  12 -Feb.  19* 

Unlimited 

Coyote,  Opossum,  Skunk,  Weasel 

FURBEARERS  — TRAPPING 

No  closed  season* 

U 

nlimited 

Raccoon,  Fox,  Opossum,  Skunk, 

Oct.  12  - Feb.  19 

Unlimited 

Weasel,  Coyote 

Mink  and  Muskrat 

Nov.  24  - Jan.  8 

Unlimited 

Beaver 

Dec.  17  - Jan.  22 

Zones  1&2 

10 

20 

Zone  3 except  Bradford,  Susquehanna 

10 

10 

and  Wayne  counties 

Susquehanna,  Bradford  and  Wayne  counties 

10 

40 

Zone  4 

10 

10 

Zones  5 & 6 

6 

6 

NO  OPEN  SEASON  — All  other  wildlife  species 

NO  CLOSED  SEASON  — European  starlings  and  English  sparrows# 

Special  Regulations 

1 Grouse  hunting  prohibited  on  designated  portion  of  SGL  176,  Centre  County. 

^Pheasant  hunting  is  prohibited  on  areas  designated  Pheasant  Restoration  Areas. 

designated  area  for  male  and  female  pheasants  — East  of  Ohio  and  north  of  Interstate  80  to  Route 
220,  north  of  Route  220  from  1-80  to  Route  118,  north  of  Routes  118  and  415  from  Route  220 
to  Route  309,  north  and  east  of  Route  309  from  Route  1 18  to  1-80,  and  north  of  1-80  from  Route 
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309  to  the  New  Jersey  line.  No  hen  pheasant  hunting  in  Mercer  County  west  of  1-79  and  north 
of  1-80. 

4Bobwhite  quail  hunting  permitted  Oct.  29  - Nov.  26  in  all  counties  except  Adams,  Chester, 
Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Juniata,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Perry,  Snyder 
and  York,  where  the  season  is  closed. 

’Special  Regulations  Areas  — All  of  Allegheny,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Montgomery  and 
Philadelphia  counties. 

♦ Lawful  for  deer:  Muzzleloading  long  guns;  bow  and  arrows;  manual  or  autoloading  shotguns, 

20-gauge  or  larger,  slugs  or  buckshot  only  — except  buckshot  may  not  be  used  in  Allegheny 
County.  Buckshot  is  required  in  Ridley  Creek  and  Tyler  state  parks. 

♦ Lawful  for  small  game,  huntable  furbearers  and  crows:  Manually  operated  or  autoloading 

shotguns  plugged  to  three-shell  capacity;  shot  no  larger  than  No.  4 lead  or  No.  2 steel;  and 
bow  and  arrow.  Manually  operated  .22  caliber  rimfire  rifles  are  permitted. 

♦ Lawful  for  waterfowl:  Manually  operated  or  autoloading  shotguns  no  larger  than  10-gauge, 

plugged  to  three-shell  capacity  in  chamber  and  magazine  combined,  using  only  nontoxic 
shot  no  larger  than  T (.20  inches);  bow  and  arrow. 

♦ Lawful  while  trapping:  manually  operated  .22  caliber  rimfire  rifles  or  handguns.  (Persons 

under  12  must  be  accompanied  by  adult.) 

“During  the  regular  antlered  and  antlerless  deer  seasons,  Nov.  28  - Dec.  10  and  Dec.  12-14 
respectively,  and  any  extension  thereof,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  hunt  any  other  wild  bird  or  animal 
(except  coyotes  if  the  hunter  has  a valid,  unused  deer  tag)  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to 
sunset.  Migratory  waterfowl  and  game  birds  on  regulated  hunting  grounds  are  excepted,  blunting 
for  species  other  than  turkeys  is  prohibited  before  noon  during  spring  gobbler  season.  With  the 
exception  of  foxes,  furbearers  may  nor  be  hunted  on  Sundays. 


1994  Antlerless  allocations* 


‘Allocations  subject  to  changes  resulting  from  winter  mortality. 


County 

Licenses 

County 

Licenses 

County 

Licenses 

Adams 

11,900 

Elk 

11,500 

Montour 

1,900 

Allegheny 

24,600 

Erie 

12,400 

N'hampton 

7,750 

Armstrong 

15,150 

Fayette 

7,850 

N'umberland 

5,300 

Beaver 

11,050 

Forest 

10,550 

Perry 

16,050 

Bedford 

20,000 

Franklin 

6,800 

Philadelphia 

500 

Berks 

18,900 

Fulton 

6,400 

Pike 

5,150 

Blair 

11,800 

Greene 

14,050 

Potter 

18,550 

Bradford 

14,950 

Huntingdon 

18,250 

Schuylkill 

15,100 

Bucks 

19,350 

Indiana 

14,350 

Snyder 

5,200 

Butler 

15,100 

Jefferson 

1 3,000 

Somerset 

12,150 

Cambria 

13,350 

Juniata 

5,800 

Sullivan 

9,600 

Cameron 

2,100 

Lackawanna 

6,200 

Susquehanna 

7,000 

Carbon 

5,800 

Lancaster 

13,700 

Tioga 

20,600 

Centre 

14,850 

Lawrence 

3,500 

Union 

4,100 

Chester 

16,000 

Lebanon 

5,600 

Venango 

14,850 

Clarion 

1 2,000 

Lehigh 

7,100 

Warren 

17,700 

Clearfield 

18,500 

Luzerne 

16,000 

Washington 

20,650 

Clinton 

5,500 

Lycoming 

15,350 

Wayne 

9,350 

Columbia 

12,650 

McKean 

15,300 

Westmore. 

19,950 

Crawford 

17,250 

Mercer 

7,900 

Wyoming 

5,300 

Cumberland 

9,700 

Mifflin 

3,550 

York 

23,300 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

10,550 

5,000 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

8,750 

10,000 

TOTAL 

780,000 
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1994  Field  Day  schedule 

Following  is  a region/county  listing  of  Youth  Field  Days  available  at  press  time. 
Call  the  appropriate  PGC  region  office  for  details. 

NORTHWEST — (800)  533-6764 

Butler,  June  4;  Mercer,  June  1 1 ; Crawford,  June  1 8;  Clarion,  June  1 8;  Venango, 
July  9;  Jefferson,  July  1 7;  Erie,  Aug.  6;  and  Lawrence,  Aug.  7. 

SOUTHWEST  — (800)  243-8519 

Washington,  June  25;  Somerset,  July  9;  Beaver,  July  23;  and  Allegheny,  Aug.  1 4. 

NORTHCENTRAL  — (800)  422-7551 

Clinton,  June  4;  Elk,  Sept.  24;  and  Centre,  Sept.  25. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  — (800)  422-7554 
Adams,  June  4;  and  Blair,  June  4. 

SOUTHEAST — (800)  228-0791 

Northampton,  June  1 1 ; Dauphin,  June  1 8;  and  Philadelphia,  June  1 8. 


Pymatuning,  Middle  Creek  lecture  series 


Lectures  at  the  Pymatuning  visitors 
center,  located  near  Linesville,  are 
free.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  lectures 
begin  at  2 p.m. 

On  May  28  and  30,  John  Vander- 
stappen  will  display  his  wood  carving 
talents  and  explain  what  wood  to  use 
and  what  tools  are  necessary.  Master 
falconer  Earl  Shriver  will  share  his 
knowledge  of  birds  of  prey  May  29. 
Lie’ll  be  bringing  a golden  eagle,  gos- 
hawk and  great  horned  owl. 

On  July  2 and  4,  the  staff  will  give 
a slide  and  movie  presentation  on  the 
eagles  found  at  Pymatuning. 


At  the  Middle  Creek  visitors  cen- 
ter, lectures  are  also  free  and  begin  at 
7:30  p.m.  The  center  is  located  near 
Kleinfeltersville. 

WCO  Scott  Bills  will  lecture  on 
the  state’s  summer  birds  May  18-19, 
and  PGC  videographer  Hal  Korber 
will  give  a sneak  preview  of  some  of  the 
work  he’s  done  for  the  agency’s  white- 
tail  deer  video  June  1-2. 

On  June  15-16,  PGC  Biologist  Jerry 
Hassinger,  head  of  the  nongame  sec- 
tion, will  tell  Pennsylvania  wildlife 
watchers  when  to  go  and  what  to  see 
across  the  state. 


Kids'  stuff:  Pymatuning's  junior  naturalists 


The  Game  Commission  and  the  Dept, 
of  Environmental  Resources’  Pyma- 
tuning State  Park  are  sponsoring  a 
nature  program  for  children  ages  nine 
through  13. 

During  the  course,  kids  will  learn 
about  plants  and  animals,  investigate 
streams  and  hike  the  woods. 


The  classes  are  held  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  and  children  must  attend 
all  four  classes.  The  dates  are  June  9, 
14,  23  and  28. 

Registration  is  necessary.  Call  the 
Pymatuning  Visitors  Center  at  (814) 
683-5545  for  registration  and  further 
information. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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PGC-L-522  REV.  2/94  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

HUNTING  LICENSE  APPLICATION 

(Certified  Check  or  Money  Order  in  US  Currency  Required  for  Mail  Orders  from  Nonresidents) 


LICENSE  FEES  ARE  NOT  REFUNDABLE  Agent  Write  In 

Check  Type(s)  Desired  In  Block  Stamp  Number 

Res.  Ad.  (1 7-64  yrs.)  Q $12.75  Res.  Ad.  Furtaker 

Agent  Write  In 
Stamp  Number 

□ $12.75 

Res.  Jr.  (#  12-16  yrs.)  □$  5.75 

Res.  ft  Jr,  Furtaker 

□ $ 5.75 

Res.  Sr.  (*  * *65  yrs. 

& older)  □ $10  75 

Res.  * * *Sr.  Furtaker 

□ $10.75 

Non  res.  (Hunt) 

□ $80.75 

Nonres.  Ad.  Furtaker 

□ $80.75 

Nonres.  ft  Jr.  (Hunt) 

□ $40.75 

Nonres.  ft  Jr.  Furtaker 

□ $40.75 

* *Muzzleloader 

□ $ 5.75 

Archery 

□ $ 5.75 

"(Cannot  be  purchased  after  July  31)  ***Or  will  be  65  years  old  by  December  31  of 

current  license  year. 

ft  See  current  Digest  for  detailed  information  on  Junior  Licenses. 

7-day  Nonresident  Small  Game  (Includes  Waterfowl)  Valid  From 

To  $15.75 

‘Resident  Disabled  War  Veterans  Claim  No. 

Free  □ Claim  No. 

ALL  MAIL  ORDERS 

-Add  $1.00  POSTAGE 

Furtaker  Ranktag  No 

'Available  only  from  County  Treasurers  TOTA  L 

Hunting  Backtaa  No. 

PRINT  PLAINLY 

Name 

(First) 

Legal  Residence 

(Middle  Initial) 

(Last) 

(Occupation) 

City 

(Street  or  R FD  ) 

State. 

Phone  No.(  ) 

(Zip  Code) 

(Area  Code) 

Age 

(Official  Use.  PGC  Only) 

Color  Color 

Hair  Fyes 

(County  of  Residence) 

Weight 

Height 

Date  of  Birth 

Sex:  □ Male 

□ Female 

Place  of  Birth  

{Post  Office)  (Slate)  (Nation)  (Resident  of  Pennsylvania  since) 

I present  the  following  as  evidence  that  I have  completed  the  required  education  course  or  have  held  a prior  hunting  or 
furtaker  license:  or  I am  currently  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  Coast  Guard  or  have  been  discharged  under  honorable 
conditions  within  6 mo.  of  application. 

Education  Training  Certificate  or  Military  Papers 

(Date) 

A prior  hunting  or  furtaker  license  from 

(State  or  Nation)  (Year)  (License#) 

I am  unable  to  produce  a prior  hunting  or  furtaker  license,  but  certify  below  that  I did  hold  a lawfully  obtained 
hunting  or  furtaker  license  issued  by 

(State  or  Nation) 

Agents  Not  Responsible  for  Licenses  lost  by  Mailing. 

Mail  Application  and  correct  amount  of  fee  (Include  $1 .00  postage  for  each  application)  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION,  LICENSE  DIVISION,  2001  ELMERTON  AVENUE,  HARRISBURG,  PA.  17110-9797.  (DO  NOT  SEND 
STAMPS).  All  applicants  must  present  proof  of  Hunter  Education  Training  or  prior  hunting  license.  (Preferably  a 
photostatic  copy).  7-day  Nonresident  Small  Game  License  not  valid  for  turkey  or  big  game. 

Mail  orders  for  Resident  Hunting  Licenses  must  include  positive  proof  of  residency  in  this  Commonwealth, 
i.e.  copy  of  valid  PA  Driver's  License. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  CORRECTNESS 

I certify  that  all  of  the  above  information  and  documents  presented  are  true  and  correct  and  that  my  hunting  or  trapping 
privileges  are  not  revoked  for  this  license  year. 


(X) 

(Signature  of  Applicant  plus  parent  or  guardian  for  persons  under  age  1 7) 


I hereby  certify  that  applicant  has  properly  identified  himself/herself  and  in  my  opinion  is  entitled  to  license(s)  listed 
Signature  of  Issuing  Agent / 


Questions?  Contact  the  License  Division  at  (71 7)  787-2084. 


(FORM  OF  ID  USED) 


(Date) 
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The  Quiet  Wheels 


THE  GOOD  NEWS,  according  to  the 
map,  was  that  there  was  only  one 
tough  uphill  section.  The  bad  news  was 
that  I was  on  the  steepest  part  of  it  now. 
The  topographic  map  showed  this  stretch 
of  Route  44  in  Potter  County  to  be  about 
one  mile  long,  but  after  the  big  breakfast 
the  host  at  Kettle  Creek  Lodge  had  made  us 
a few  miles  back,  the  distance 
seemed  to  stretch  interminably. 

I stopped  pedaling  to  mop  the 
sweat  and  catch  my  bteath,  and 
allow  several  home-bound  camp- 
ing trailers  to  go  by.  I remembered 
then  that  Steve,  who  runs  the  rus- 
tic bed  and  breakfast,  is  20  years 
younger  than  I am.  1 should’ve 
figured  that  when  he  said  the  grade 
was  “not  too  bad,”  it  would  be  “not 
so  good”  for  a middle-age  woman. 

Steve  had  offered  to  transport  my 
husband  and  me,  and  our  moun- 
tain hikes,  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  He  assured 
us  the  route  would  be  easy  pedaling  after 
that. 

W e’d  opted  for  the  whole  challenge,  but 
even  as  I panted,  I knew  there  would  be 
rewards  ahead.  I’d  checked  my  DeLorme 
Gazetteer  to  determine  terrain  contours, 
and  I knew  the  gradients  would  be  more 
gradual  from  the  intersection  of  Route  44 
and  Rauch  Road  clear  around  the  20-mile 
loop  to  the  lodge  where  our  van  was  parked. 

Why  leave  the  motorized  wheels  behind 
and  take  to  the  country  roads  and  forest 
paths  under  leg-power?  Because  the  quiet 
wheels  of  a mountain  bike  are  a great  way 
to  combine  the  satisfying  out-in-the-out- 
doors  feeling  of  hiking  with  the  ground- 
covering  capability  of  a car. 

After  growing  up  with  a stand-on-the- 
brakes  single-speed,  my  first  10-speed  “En- 
glish racer”  opened  a new  world.  For  years, 
the  tall,  sleek  cycle  with  3/4-inch  tires 
seemed  to  be  the  last  word  in  non-powered 


land  locomotion:  It  was  a race  horse  with 
handlebars. 

Then  my  interests  changed,  from  strictly 
street  to  wanting  to  get  into  the  woods.  My 
first  attempt  to  do  a gravelly  game  lands 
road  with  the  1 0-speed  made  me  start  shop- 
ping for  a mountain  bike.  While  my  10- 
speed  and  I were  forced  to  return  to  the 


MOUNTAIN  BIKES  are  just  the  thing  for 
exploring  gated  game  lands  and  state  forest 
roads  and  for  cruising  country  roads.  Cycling 
is  great  way  to  cover  lots  of  ground  and  see 
lots  of  wildlife. 

parking  lot  and  tool  around  the  paved 
entrance  road,  my  companion  had  been 
able  to  pedal  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
game  lands.  He  saw  deer  and  turkeys,  and 
came  hack  with  reports  of  wild  apple  trees 
that  would  have  fruit  for  archery  season.  I 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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Bob  Steiner 


could  only  tell  him  what  some  nearby  folks 
had  planted  in  their  gardens. 

Going  back  to  a wide-tired  bicycle  felt 
wrong.  My  new  mountain  hike  looked 
“clunky,”  though  sturdy  enough  to  take  a 
jolting  over  rocks  and  bumps.  The  tires 
were  a full  inch  wider  than  my  old  bike’s, 
and  they  were  nubbly  like  the  bottom  of  my 
hiking  boots  to  provide  the  same  sure- 
footed grip.  I’d  given  up  my  thoroughbred 
for  an  18-speed  pack  mule. 

I discovered  I’d  made  a pretty  good 
horse  trade  — an  excellent  one,  in  fact. 
New  paths  opened  up,  literally.  The  wide- 
tired  bike  let  me  travel  woods  roads  that 
were  off-limits  to  motorized  vehicles,  take 
forest  paths  that  I could  only  hike  before, 
and  enjoy  country  highways  without  an 
engine  running  and  a glass  partition. 

I had  driven  the  loop  from  Oleona,  over 
the  mountain  and  down  into  the  headwa- 
ters of  Kettle  Creek,  up  Germania  Branch 
to  Germania,  to  Carter  Camp,  and  back  to 
Kettle  Creek  Lodge  many  times.  But  this 
time,  on  the  mountain  hike,  there  was  so 
much  more  to  see  and  to  feel. 

One  side  of  the  hill  was  cool  and  dim, 
sun  rays  peeking  through  hemlock  branches; 
the  other  slope  was  warm  and  fragrant  with 
the  blossoms  of  forgotten  apple  trees.  Along 
the  roadside,  spring  water  trickled  over 
mossy  rocks,  deer  stood  and  gazed,  turkeys 
scratched  and  woodchucks  ducked  into 
culverts.  They  were  the  same  wildlife 
sightings  and  scenic  views  one  gets  while 
hiking,  but  I’d  covered  scores  of  miles  be- 
tween breakfast  and  afternoon,  with  time 
and  energy  left  for  evening  trout  fishing. 

Most  of  us  who  buy  mountain  hikes 
aren’t  planning  on  becoming  competition 
racers.  We’re  just  folks  who  want  to  extend 
our  time  outdoors  in  the  snowless  seasons. 
We  sometimes  say  we  cycle  so  we  can  do 
some  off-highway  game  scouting,  hut  the 
truth  is  we’d  be  pedaling  anyway. 

Some  sportsmen  have  also  expanded  in- 
season  hunting  opportunities  with  the 
mountain  hike.  It  helps  them  get  to  the 
back  country  easier  and  faster.  Many  are 


resourceful  about  finding  ways  to  strap  or 
tie  on  gear,  even  bows  and  unloaded  fire- 
arms. 

We  plan  to  use  our  hikes  next  archery 
season  to  hunt  deer  runs  we  discovered  too 
late  last  fall.  How  we’ll  get  a deer  and  the 
hike  out,  we  don’t  yet  know. 

In  hot  weather,  mountain  bik  ing  is  cooler 
than  walking  because  cycling  creates  its 
own  breeze.  The  speed  keeps  the  cyclist 
ahead  of  pesky  deer  flies,  black  flies  and 
mosquitoes,  but  be  sure  to  carry  some  in- 
sect repellent  for  when  you  stop. 

Get  a water  bottle,  too,  the  plastic  type 
that  attaches  to  the  bike’s  frame.  I guaran- 
tee you  will  be  glad  to  have  it.  I fill  the 
plastic  bottle  with  ice  and  then  add  water, 
juice  or  other  refreshment.  That  way  1 
don’t  have  to  drink  lukewarm  water. 

I’d  strongly  recommend  buying  a hel- 


Cycling  Etiquette 

CYCLING  GROUPS  such  as  Adven- 
ture Cycling/  Low  Impact  Mountain  Bi- 
cyclists and  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen/Intemational  Mountain  Bike 
Association  are  concerned  with  moun- 
tain biking  ethics.  Here’s  a compilation 
of  some  of  their  suggestions. 

♦ Tread  lightly  and  leave  no  trace.  Pack 
out  litter.  Stay  off  wild  vegetation  and 
crop  fields,  and  avoid  muddy  trails. 
Opening  earth  on  a slope  will  cause 
erosion,  especially  after  repeated  riding. 

♦ Don’t  disturb  animals,  either  wild  or 
domestic. 

♦ Contact  with  other  trail  users  should 
be  pleasant,  no  matter  how  brief.  Give 
a friendly  hello  at  first  sighting  so  as 
not  to  startle  others. 

♦ Always  yield  trail  to  others. 

♦ Ride  in  control  at  all  times. 

♦ Ride  on  open  trails  only.  Respect  pri- 
vate property  and  leave  gates  as  you 
found  them.  Ride  where  you’re  wel- 
come, and  in  small  groups. 

♦ Teach  etiquette  to  new  riders  and  lead 
by  example. 
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met.  I was  surprised  at  how  lightweight, 
cool  and  comfortable  foam  cycling  helmets 
are.  Have  the  dealer  show  you  how  to  wear 
and  adjust  it  correctly.  If  you  value  your 
skull,  don’t  wear  it  pushed  hack. 

I also  try  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
cycle  in  shorts  and  sleeveless  tops  so  as  to 
avoid  scrapes  and  cuts  from  falls. 

Long  sleeves  and  long  pants  also  mean 
less  sunburn  and  fewer  bug  bites.  I some- 
times need  both  sunscreen  and  a rainsuit 
on  the  same  day.  I also  like  to  take  a 
sweatshirt,  warm  pullover  or  windbreaker. 
Weather  in  spring  and  fall  changes  quickly, 
and  in  the  mountain  counties,  even  an 
August  evening  can  become  chilly.  When 
the  air  is  cool,  cycling  can  become  uncom- 
fortable. 

I also  carry  a small  air  pump,  just  in  case; 
many  models  attach  to  the  frame.  To  carry 
other  items,  pull  on  a knapsack  or  strap  one 
to  a rack  behind  the  seat.  Commercially 
made  bicycle  packs  are  also  available. 

There  are  established  bicycle  trails  across 
the  state,  many  on  public  land,  with  sur- 
faces as  diverse  as  smooth  blacktop,  packed 
earth  and  railroad  ballast.  I like  the  Rails- 
to-Trails  Conservancy  guide  to  bike  paths 
in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states  (1400 
16th  St.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20036). 
Our  Dept,  of  Environmental  Resources 
publishes  a recreation  map  and  guide  for 
bike  trails  in  state  parks. 

I also  watch  for  bike  trail  brochures 
published  by  county  and  regional  tourist 
promotion  agencies. 

Then  there’s  the  less  publicized  paths. 
Mountain  bikes  are  perfect  for  exploring 
the  miles  of  game  land  and  state  forest 
roads  closed  to  motorized  vehicles.  De- 
tailed maps  of  individual  game  lands  (avail- 
able from  the  Commission),  state  forests 
(available  from  DER)  and  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest  suggest  more  trails  and 
rural  roads  to  pedal. 

Country  roads  must  be  shared  with  an 
occasional  car  or  truck,  but  for  the  most 
parr  I find  I have  them  to  myself.  When  a 
vehicle  is  passing,  I keep  to  the  right  and 


Question 

May  I possess  game  taken  out  of  state, 
even  though  our  season  may  not  be 
open? 

Answer 

Ves,  provided  it  was  legally  taken  and 
tagged  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  state  or  country  in  which  it  was 
killed. 


maintain  course.  If  I’m  cycling  a narrow 
forest  road,  it’s  easier  to  stop  and  push  the 
bike  onto  the  berm  or  bank  and  wave  as  the 
driver  goes  by. 

Topographic  maps  have  increased  my 
mountain  hiking  horizons.  I find  I’m  com- 
fortable with  a 20-  to  25-mile  circuit,  with 
gradual  slopes,  for  a half-day’s  outing. 

I’ve  found  that  the  key  to  planning  a 
good  route  is  to  study  the  contour  lines  of 
a topographic  map.  Fewer  and  widely  spread 
contour  lines  mean  easier  going.  Where 
contour  lines  are  packed  tight,  make  sure 
the  distance  is  short  because  they  indicate 
a steep  grade;  you  may  have  to  dismount 
and  push.  Very  steep  downhill  grades  are 
also  difficult  because  they  require  a lot  of 
braking. 

If  you’re  creating  your  own  bicycle  loop, 
it’s  a good  idea  to  drive  the  roads  first,  to 
make  sure  there  are  no  unforeseen  ob- 
stacles, including  bridges  out  or  large  and 
vicious  rural  dogs.  On  my  Potter  County 
trip  it  was  simple  because  Steve  had  good 
information  on  the  shape  the  roads  were  in. 
In  fact,  Steve  suggested  so  many  optional 
and  inviting  bike  routes,  I’ll  have  to  go 
back  again  — if  he’ll  ferry  me  to  that  one 
mountaintop.  □ 
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Rattlesnake  Watching 


1IKE  MANY  Pennsylvanians,  they  sat  on 
•J  their  front  porches  soaking  up  the 
warm  spring  sunshine.  But  when  they  sensed 
the  approach  of  five  strangers,  they  slipped 
quietly  back  inside.  Hidden  behind  the 
doors  and  windows,  they  occasionally  risked 
a peep  outside  to  see  if  the  intruders  had 
gone. 

We  were  the  intruders  — my  husband, 

Bruce,  our  son  David,  our  pho- 
tographer friend,  Jeremy,  For-  ByMarda  Bonta 
est  Maintenance  Supervisor 
Curt  Brennan,  and  myself.  The  porch- 
sitting Pennsylvanians  were,  in  reality,  tim- 
ber rattlesnakes.  A self-proclaimed  “tim- 
ber rattlesnake  lover,”  Brennan  had  led  us 
straight  up  a rugged  mountainside  in 
northcentral  Pennsylvania  in  search  of 
snakes. 

Now  a rattlesnake  watcher,  Brennan 
was  once  a rattlesnake  hunter.  From  1973 
to  1977,  he  and  his  partner  had  “run  ram- 
pant, capturing  timber  rattlers  and  destroy- 
ing their  habitat  throughout  northcentral 
Pennsylvania,”  he  admits.  “We  thought 
the  supply  was  endless  and  that  we  were 
performing  a public  service  by  rounding  up 
the  ‘vicious’  serpents.’  ” 

Eventually  he  and  his  partner  received 
the  trophy  for  the  most  snakes  captured  at 
the  1977  Annual  Morris  Rattlesnake 
Roundup,  committing  what  Brennan  now 
calls  “an  atrocious  environmental  crime.” 


“I  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  70  of 
northcentral  Pennsylvania’s  most  wild  and 
fascinating,  yet  placid  creatures,”  he  told 
me. 

“Placid”  was  not  a word  I had  ever 
associated  with  timber  rattlesnakes.  Up 
until  last  May,  I had  only  encountered  one 
in  all  my  rambles  through  Penn’s  Woods, 
and  that  one  had  remained  poised  and 
coiled  when  my  husband 
moved  in  closer  than  I would 
have  liked  for  a photograph. 

As  a naturalist,  I had  tried  to  overcome 
my  “zero  at  the  bone”  feeling  whenever  I 
spotted  any  snake,  and  while  raising  our 
three  sons,  I dutifully  admired  every  black, 
garter  and  milk  snake  they  showed  me  — 
hiding  rather  well,  I thought,  my  squeam- 
ishness  toward  the  creatures. 

I even  worked  up  an  affection  for  the 
diminutive  and  attractive  northern  ring- 
neck  snakes  and  was  thrilled  when  one  of 
the  boys  found  a secretive,  small  eastern 
worm  snake  in  our  road  drain. 

But  poisonous  snakes  were  another 
matter  altogether.  Still,  believing  with  Aldo 
Feopold  that  all  wild  creatures  have  a bi- 
otic right  to  exist,  I accepted  the  “risk”  of 
encountering  a poisonous  snake  as  one  of 
the  hazards  of  my  trade.  And  always  willing 
to  learn  more  about  any  wild  creature,  I 
accepted  Brennan’s  offer  to  take  me  rattle- 
snake watching. 

Through  mountain  laurel  and  blueberry 
bushes,  slipping  on  loose 
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stones,  we  climbed  700  feet  up  “Car  Jack 
Mountain,”  Brennan’s  name  for  this  excel- 
lent  timber  rattlesnake  basking  area.  “In 
my  bad  old  rattlesnake-hunting  days,  I 
once  propped  up  a rock  here  with  a car  j ack 
to  get  at  the  snakes,”  he  said  by  way  of 
explanation. 

But  ethical  rattlesnake  hunters  don’t 
turn  over  rocks  anymore  because  once  snake 
rocks  have  been  dislodged  from  their  origi- 
nal positions  — an  activity  known  as  “rock 
hauling”  — snakes  usually  don’t  use  them 
again,  Brennan  says.  Instead,  rattlesnake 
hunters  (and  watchers)  look  for  them  on 
rock  ledges  and  outcroppings  where  rattle- 
snakes go  to  bask  shortly  after  their  emer- 
gence from  hibernation  near  the  end  of 
April. 

There  they  soak  up  the  sun  for  many 
days  because  they  need  to  raise  their  body 
temperature  high  enough  to  get  their  or- 
gans going  again  and  to  help  rid  themselves 
of  parasites  and  disease  organisms. 

If  it  gets  too  hot,  they  move  into  shaded 
areas  or  beneath  the 
rocks  during 
cooler  spring 
nights. 
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Then  the  males  and  unmated  females 
scatter  throughout  the  forest  for  the  sum- 
mer in  search  of  mice  and  chipmunks,  their 
principle  prey  species.  Being  ambush  preda- 
tors, they  sit  motionless  against  fallen  logs 
and  let  food  come  to  them. 

Gravid  Females 

But  the  “gravid”  females,  those  that 
mated  the  previous  summer,  bask  in  the 
same  area  all  summer  while  their  embryos 
develop.  During  that  time  they  fast  and 
occasionally  sip  rainwater,  and  in  early 
September  they  deliver  approximately  eight 
live  young. 

According  to  rattlesnake  researcher 
Howard  Reinert,  the  pregnant  females  seem 
to  like  each  other’s  company  and  gather 
together  in  the  same  area.  Sometimes  they 
are  joined  by  rattlesnakes  that  prefer  rocky 
slides  for  shedding  their  skins.  So  these 
were  the  places  people  went  to  kill  the 
snakes  — 250  at  a time,  some  newspaper 
accounts  claimed  — and  what  they  were 
killing  mostly  were  pregnant  females. 

No  wonder  rattlesnake  populations  have 
plummeted  throughout  their  range.  After 
all,  most  females  do  not  begin  breeding 
until  they  are  five  years  old  and  then  breed, 
at  most,  only  every  other  year. 

Female  rattlers  will  have  five  or  six 
litters  in  a lifetime  of  20  to  30  years. 
So  a couple  visits  to  a female 
basking  area  by  determined 
snake  killers  can  wipe  out  any 
hope  for  sustaining  a popula- 
tion. 

“Good  riddance,” 
many  people  say. 
And  I must  admit 
that  I was  happy  to 
learn,  shortly  after  mov- 
ing into  our  central  Pennsylvania 
mountaintop  home,  that  our  moun- 
tain was  not  a “rattlesnake  moun- 
tain.” At  least  that’s  what  a local 
snake  hunter  told  us  when  he  paid 
us  a visit  one  day. 

But  all  that  was  before  I spent  a 
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day  rattlesnake  watching  with  Brennan. 
We  finally  reached  what  Brennan  said  was 
“beautiful”  rattlesnake  rock  — flat  and  lay- 
ered. 

“Snake  hunters  call  it  ‘shale  rock,’  but  it 
is  a sandstone  mostly,”  he  said.  Sure  enough, 
when  he  shined  his  flashlight  into  a slit 
between  the  rocks,  he  found  two  yellow 
phase  rattlesnakes  on  top  of  each  other, 
tucked  back  as  far  as  they  could  go,  refusing 
even  to  rattle. 

The  timber  rattlesnake  also  has  a black 
phase,  but  both  yellow  and  black  phase 
rattlesnakes  have  all-black  tails  and  most 
have  V-shape  markings. 

The  yellow  phase  varies  from  a dull 
yellow  to  a rich  lemon  color,  and  the  black 
phase  ranges  from  a brownish  tint  to  a 
velvety  black.  But  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  all  rattlesnakes  is  their  rattle  — 
a loose  string  of  hollow,  interlocking  beads 
of  the  same  material  as  our  fingernails. 

Adult  rattlesnakes  have  an  average  of 
six  to  12  “rattles”;  17  is  the  record.  Con- 
trary to  folk  belief,  you  cannot  tell  the  age 
of  a rattlesnake  by  the  number  of  segments. 
Every  time  a snake  sheds  its  skin,  a new 
rattle  is  produced.  The  wear  and  tear  of 
everyday  living  also  destroys  many  seg- 
ments. 

As  we  continued  our  ascent  over  the 
rocks,  Brennan  spotted  two  more  rattle- 
snakes. One  buzzed  loudly  as  it  moved 
away,  but  it  did  not  coil.  Both  snakes  were 
clearly  more  interested  in  escaping  from 
us  — a consistent  pattern  we  encountered 
at  all  the  rattlesnake  basking  sites  we  vis- 
ited that  day. 

Those  sites  were  in  uniformly  remote 
areas  with  breathtaking  views.  Except  for 
bird  song  by  hermit  thrushes,  ovenhirds, 
red-eyed  vireos,  scarlet  tanagers,  rufous- 
sided towhees,  and  common  yellowthroats, 
and  the  wind,  it  was  absolutely  silent.  No 
planes,  cars,  trucks,  human  voices,  nothing 
but  the  buzz  of  rattlesnakes,  each  with  a 
slightly  different  pitch  to  its  rattle. 

T echnically , snakes  are  deaf.  They  sense 
sounds  such  as  footsteps  through  the  fine 


bone  linkage  between  their  inner  ear  and 
the  pan  of  their  jaw,  which  rests  on  the 
ground  like  a stethoscope.  Scientists  have 
debated  why  snakes  rattle,  and  they’ve 
concluded  that  it  is  a “don’t  tread  on  me” 
signal  for  large  animals  about  to  step  on 
them. 

But  they  prefer  flight  to  challenge,  so 
although  we  saw  dozens  of  rattlesnakes,  all 
of  them  fled  from  us,  retreating  back  under 


Timber  Rattlers  in  PA 

RATTLESNAKES  were  placed  under 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  &. 
Boat  Commission  in  1974.  In  1987,  the 
timber  rattler  was  classified  as  a “candi- 
date” species.  As  PFBC  Herpetology  and 
Endangered  Species  Coordinator  Andy 
Shiels  explains,  a candidate  species  is 
one  that  could  achieve  endangered  or 
threatened  species  status  in  the  future. 

People  who  hunt  rattlesnakes  here 
must  have  a Fish  &.  Boat  Commission 
permit;  about  500  people  buy  these  per- 
mits each  year.  Hunters  are  allowed  one 
rattlesnake  per  day,  and  one  in  posses- 
sion. The  season  runs  from  the  second 
Saturday  in  June  to  July  3 1 . 

Rattlesnake  roundups  are  still  held  in 
the  state.  Organizers  of  the  hunts,  of 
which  there  are  10  to  13  per  year,  must 
also  possess  a special  license.  All  snakes 
taken  in  these  events  must  be  returned  to 
point  of  capture  within  48  hours. 

Pennsylvania  is  host  to  the  largest 
population  of  timber  rattlers  in  the  North- 
east, but  opinions  vary  as  to  what  mea- 
sure of  protection  they  should  receive. 

“They  are  an  animal  of  great  concern 
in  the  state,”  Shiels  says.  “Because  they 
aren’t  warm  and  fuzzy,  a lot  of  people 
don’t  care  much  about  them  one  way  or 
another.” 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  there  are 
two  groups  greatly  interested  in  the  fate 
of  the  rattlesnake:  those  who  hunt  them 
and  those  who  want  them  to  be  further 
protected.  — JSR 
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the  ledges.  One  large  black  phase  rattle- 
snake was  missing  all  its  rattles,  a condition 
Brennan  had  never  encountered  during  his 
1 5 years  of  rattlesnake  watching. 

Coyote  scat  covered  a nearby  rock  and 
we  wondered  if  one  had  gotten  a mouthful 
of  rattles  when  it  had  tried  to  kill  the  snake. 
Coyotes  are  known  to  prey  on  them. 

Rattlesnake  researchers,  watchers,  and 
hunters  agree,  though,  that  while  hawks, 
owls,  skunks,  foxes  and  coyotes  kill 
rattlesnakes,  they  are  responsible  for 
only  around  1 0 percent  of  adult  rattle- 
snakes mortality. 

Humans  remain  the  snakes’ 
major  predator,  indiscrimi- 
nately killing  all  rattle- 
snakes they  find.  In  addi- 
tion, many  “innocent” 
snakes,  most  notably  black 
rat  snakes,  northern  black 
racers  and  eastern  milk 
snakes,  are  killed  because 
they  are  mistaken  for  rattle- 
snakes or  northern  copper- 
heads. 

But  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  educating  people  about 
rattlesnakes.  Back  in  1976,  when 
Brennan  was  still  a hunter,  John  H. 
Galligan  and  William  A.  Dunson 
studied  the  hiology  and  status  of  timber 
rattlesnakes. 

At  that  time  Tioga  County  still  paid  a 
rattlesnake  bounty.  Rattlesnakes  were 
bought  and  sold  for  their  skins  and  meat. 
As  snake  populations  plunged,  the  number 
of  rattlesnake  hunters  and  hunts  increased. 
The  usual  policy  on  public  as  well  as  private 
lands  was  to  kill  every  rattlesnake  you  ran 
across. 

But  knowledgeable  voices  were  raised 
in  protest,  bounties  were  abolished,  and  at 
the  hunts,  new  rules  and  regulations  went 
into  effect,  barring  the  most  harmful  (to 
rattlesnakes)  practices  and  requiring  hunt- 
ers to  release  their  snakes  after  the  hunts. 

Further  research  by  Reinert  and  others 
has  shown  that  releasing  rattlesnakes  is  not 


enough.  They  must  be  released  exactly 
where  they  were  found  because  rattlesnakes 
are  homebodies.  They  hibernate  in  the 
same  den  every  year  and  travel  through  the 
same  woods,  covering  from  two  to  five 
miles  every  summer. 

Reinert,  by  surgically  inserting  radio 
transmitters  into  rattlesnakes  and  then  fol- 
lowing them,  has  found  that  if  rattlesnakes 
are  released  in  strange  territory,  they  are 
confused  and  often  can’t  locate  a suit- 
able hibernating  site.  They  also  can’t 
reproduce  because  most  rattlesnake 
colonies  are  widely  separated  from  each 
other. 

All  this  research,  though,  does 
not  change  most  people’s  belief 
that  the  only  good  rattlesnake  is 
a dead  one.  That’s  why 
• Brennan  decided  to  write  a 
book  about  rattlesnakes, 
rattlesnake  hunting  and 
rattlesnake  conserva- 
tion, a book  he  calls  The 
Upper  Ledges. 

“My  primary  motive 
was  to  fulfill  a personal 
‘calling’  to  help  curtail 
what  1,  and  some  others, 
believe  to  be  a potentially 
ongoing  decline  of  the  timber 
rattlesnake  population  in  the  Northeast  — 
which,  according  to  leading  snake  ecolo- 
gists, has  included  extirpation  in  much  of 
its  historical  range. 

“I  put  off  writing  the  book  for  about  10 
years,  although  during  that  time  I contin- 
ued observing  rattlesnakes  and  collecting 
literature.  Then,  during  the  summer  of  ’9 1 , 
my  old  small  game  hunting  companion, 
Don  Williams,  died.  Don’s  passing  signaled 
me  to  get  off  my  duff  and  f ulfill  my  obliga- 
tion to  the  timber  rattler,  and  to  write  the 
book  in  memory  of  Don.” 

“I  am  not  a preservationist,”  he  says.  “I 
believe  that  if  something  is  harvestable, 
then  harvest  it.  But  there  are  no  longer 
enough  timber  rattlesnakes,  so  killing  them 
is  no  longer  acceptable. 
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“Out  of  the  hundreds  of  hills  I’ve  inves- 
tigated and  hundreds  of  denning  areas  I’ve 
found,  only  about  10  haven’t  been  messed 
with.” 

In  his  book,  which  will  be  published  hy 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press  this  fall, 
Brennan  points  out  that  not  only  are  tim- 
ber rattlesnakes  the  most  mild-mannered 
of  all  rattlesnake  species,  but  that  deaths 
from  timber  rattlesnake  bites  are  almost 
unheard  of. 

Those  who  are  bitten  are  usually  hand- 
ling or  molesting  the  snakes,  and  even  in 
those  cases,  30  percent  of  defensive  rattle- 
snake bites  are  dry  — no  venom  has  been 
injected. 


In  one  summer,  Brennan  and  his  part- 
ner once  observed,  handled,  or  captured 
147  timber  rattlers  and  were  not  struck 
once.  In  fact,  as  Brennan  writes,  “In  20 
years  of  hunting  rattlesnakes,  which  in- 
cluded hundreds  of  rambles  through  rock 
and  brush-laden  denning  areas,”  he  has 
never  been  struck. 

Certainly,  after  our  day  of  rattlesnake 
watching  with  Brennan,  I decided  that 
“placid”  teas  the  right  adjective  to  use  when 
describing  timber  rattlesnakes,  along  with 
“fascinating”  and  “useful.”  I also  decided,  as 
if  it  were  my  place  to  say,  that  they  should 
remain  an  integral  part  of  Pennsylvania’s 
wild  places.  □ 


Fun  Carnes 

Find  the  Nest 

By  Connie  Mertz 

Match  the  bird  species  with  the  correct  answer  on  the  right. 

N.  Cup-shape  nest  made  of  woven  vegetable 
fiber  and  lined  with  thistle;  found  in  trees  or 
shrubs. 

R . Merely  scratches  the  ground  and  nests  close  to 
humans  in  public  places  and  suburban  areas. 

B.  Sometimes  built  on  muskrat  mounds  in  ponds 
or  lakes. 

I.  Makes  a hollowed-out  nest  in  the  woods  at  the 
base  of  a tree. 

S.  Cone-shape  nest  made  of  mud  and  straw; 
fastened  to  wooden  beams  or  walls. 

T.  Hollowed-out  nest  in  pastures  and  hayfields; 
lined  with  grasses  and  leaves. 

D.  Forest  bird  whose  nest  is  well-hidden  in  veg- 
etation with  only  a tunnel-like  entrance. 

E.  A common  nest  of  haphazardly  placed  twigs 
found  anywhere  there’s  a small  opening. 

Underline  the  12  locations  of  bird  nests  hidden  above. 

answers  on  p.  64 


Canada  goose 

Ruffed  grouse 

Killdeer 

Ovenbird 

American  goldfinch 

House  wren 

Bam  swallow 

Ring-necked  pheasant 
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Archery  Gremlins 

Misses  certainly  aren't  unheard  of  in  bowhunting, 
and  they  almost  always  have  an  explicable  cause. 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


IF  YOU  DON’T  believe  in  things  “be- 
yond human  understanding,”  you  and 
I are  hunting  from  the  same  stand.  And  yet 
it  sometimes  seems  there  must  be  some- 
thing out  there  we  can’t  see,  something 
that  accounts  for  the  strange  occurrences 
that  happen,  at  the  most  inopportune  times, 
in  bowhunting. 

For  example,  what  force  moves  full- 
bodied  trees  into  the  line  of  sight  as  we 
release  an  arrow?  Or  maybe  it’s  only  a little 
twig  that  pops  up  into  what  was  a clear  line 
to  a deer.  What  causes  an  arrow  to  suddenly 
go  right  or  left,  up  or  down,  even  though  we 
have  practiced  faithfully  for  hours  and  have 
done  everything  by  the  book? 

Who  or  what  collects  the  expensive 
hunting  arrows  we’ve  spent  a long  time 
looking  for,  clearing  a half-acre  of  leaves 
and  brush  as  we  went?  How  can  a deer 
continue  without  sign  of  hair  or  blood 
when  we  know  we  put  that  arrow  right  into 
the  boiler  room? 

Even  my  normally  impeccable  sources 
cannot  agree  on  the  origin  of  gremlins  — 
possibly  another  example  of  gremlins  at 
work.  The  staid  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
suggests  that  “these  small,  hairy  imps,  clad 
in  green  and  red  and  wearing  top 
hats  . . . probably  descended  from  an  an- 
cient line  of  brownies,  boggarts  and  pixies.” 
They  first  manifested  themselves  in  World 
War  I and  came  from  Scotland  or  Den- 
mark, depending  upon  which  dictionary 
you  read. 

They  are  generally  associated  with  air- 
planes and  their  mechanisms,  but  they  do 
spill  over  into  other  human  endeavors. 
Mischievous  and  disruptive,  they  tend  to 


GLOVES,  HEADNETS  and  other  gear  are 
often  the  culprit  for  those  misses  you  just 
can't  understand.  Use  as  little  equipment  as 
possible,  and  practice  with  it  — in  and  out 
of  season. 

foul  up  everything  without  revealing  them- 
selves. 

Because  I don’t  believe  in  the  Tooth 
Fairy  and  am  a bit  ambivalent  on  the  Santa 
Claus  thing,  I feel  there  is  almost  always  a 
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rational  explanation  for  any  failure.  I’ve 
tried  to  determine  the  real  reason  or  rea- 
sons  we  blow  easy  shots  and  commit  other 
such  blunders. 

Take  buck  fever,  for  instance  — a term 
invented  before  we  had  so  many  chances 
for  antlerless  deer.  For  most  hunters,  the 
pressure  is  somewhat  less  if  the  deer  has 
only  ears  above  its  eyes.  There  were  a few 
times  in  my  early  hunts  when  the  nervous 
rattle  of  the  arrow  against  the  how  tele- 
graphed my  position  and  unfriendly  inten- 
tions. Fortunately  for  me,  I don’t  get  buck 
fever  anymore  — until  after  the  shot.  But 
that  comes  with  experience. 

When  you  see  or  think  you  hear  a deer 
approaching,  breathe  deeply  and  try  to 
imagine  it  as  a misplaced  field  target  or  an 
animated  stump.  There  is  nothing  to  get 
overly  excited  about;  your  heartbeat  will 
finally  slow  down  and  the  shakes  will  disap- 
pear, usually. 

Last  fall,  it  seemed  that  a mysterious 
force  moved  my  arrow  a foot  to  the  left  on 
a clear,  20-yard  shot  at  a deer.  A practice 
session  later  revealed  my  arrows  were  con- 
sistently hitting  12  inches  to  the  left.  I 
checked  every  part  of  the  how.  I was  tempted 
to  fiddle  with  the  how  sight,  but  the  error 
was  so  great  the  sight  didn’t  seem  likely  to 
he  the  cause. 

One  shot  short  of  going  crazy,  I checked 
myself  while  at  full  draw.  I finally  spotted  a 
loose  side  pocket  flap.  After  I tucked  the 
flap  inside  the  pocket,  my  arrows  came 
back  on  target.  The  bowstring  had  been 
catching  on  the  pocket. 

Any  time  your  shooting  is  way  off,  there 
must  be  something  wrong.  And  it  can  hap- 
pen suddenly  — like  forgetting  to  fasten  a 
pocket  flap. 

A friend  who’s  a good  bow  shot  had  an 
embarrassing  miss  while  hunting.  He  asked 
me  to  inspect  his  shooting,  and  everything 
looked  fine  as  he  took  some  practice  shots. 
Then  I thought  I heard  a slight  rattle  on  his 
release.  He  checked  his  setup  and  discov- 
ered that  his  sight  bar  was  loose.  He  would 
have  soon  discovered  the  problem  by  him- 


self, but  it  might  have  been  a deer  or  two 
later. 

These  two  examples  emphasize  the  need 
to  practice  during  the  deer  season  as  well  as 
before.  If  anything  can  go  wrong,  it  prob- 
ably will.  Some  mistakes  may  never  be 
explained  and  may  he  attributed  to  grem- 
lins. But,  down  deep,  the  individual  likely 
has  a clue  he  prefers  to  keep  to  himself. 

I think  that’s  often  the  case  when  a 
bowhunter  claims  he  hit  a deer  but  there’s 
no  evidence  to  indicate  a hit.  Sometimes 
an  archer  will  swear  he  saw  where  the  arrow 
struck,  hut  further  investigation  reveals 
the  hit  was  not  as  reported. 

First  off,  in  my  experience  there  have 
been  few  instances  in  which  I knew  where 
the  arrow  struck.  I may  have  been  fairly 
sure  of  a hit,  but  the  premise  was  based  on 
the  animal’s  reaction  or  a certainty  the 
arrow  had  gone  where  it  was  supposed  to. 
Usually,  the  bow  or  bow  hand  obscures  an 


Even  though  it’s  unlikely 
the  archer  has  seen  the 
arrow  strike,  he  must 
assume  the  animal  is  hit . 


arrow’s  flight,  making  it  unlikely  the 
bowhunter  will  see  the  hit. 

In  one  notable  exception,  I saw  the 
arrow  strike.  But  1 was  only  12  feet  or  so 
from  the  large  doe  when  it  hit.  I also  knew 
that  it  was  a hit  higher  than  intended  hut  in 
a vital  area.  While  I was  tracking  her,  I met 
another  archer  who  was  looking  for  a doe 
he  said  he  had  hit  in  the  shoulder.  “But  the 
trail  petered  out,”  he  told  me. 

“I’ve  got  one,”  I said.  “It’s  just  a case  of 
finding  her.”  Knowing  he  would  he  search- 
ing the  same  area,  I told  him  I would  give 
a shout  if  I found  one  so  that  we  could 
determine  for  sure  who  should  claim  the 
deer 

A short  time  later  I found  a doe.  I called 
for  him  and  we  both  checked  to  see  if  it  had 
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been  shot  in  the  shoulder.  It  hadn’t  been, 
but  there  was  evidence  of  a mark  where  I 
expected.  When  I opened  the  body  cavity, 
I found  half  an  arrow  that  matched  a half  I’d 
found  on  the  trail  — one  of  mine.  The 
other  hunter  was  kind  enough  to  help  me 
load  the  130-pound  doe  in  my  car  trunk. 

Second  Broadhead 

A week  later  the  butcher  called  to  say  he 
had  ruined  a band  saw  on  a broadhead  in 
the  neck  of  my  deer.  He  saved  the  meat  cut 
to  show  me  where  the  head  was  nestled 
against  the  vertebra.  There  was  no  part  of 
the  shaft,  but  when  I checked  with  the 
other  guy  we  found  it  was  the  same  type 
head  he  had  been  using. 

It  was  not  a shoulder  shot. 

“Well,  I finally  did  it,”  another  archer 
declared  when  we  met  at  a predetermined 
time;  I had  stationed  him  at  one  of  my 


favorite  stands.  “He  isn’t  a big  one.  And  we 
should  have  no  trouble  finding  him,”  he 
said,  pointing  in  the  direction  the  deer  had 
taken. 

He  showed  me  exactly  where  the  animal 
had  been  when  he’d  shot.  Sufficient  time 
had  elapsed,  so  we  started  searching  for 
sign  — without  success.  Finally,  I asked 
him  again  to  pinpoint  the  spot.  As  he 
continued  trying  to  work  out  the  trail,  1 
made  a new  search,  looking  for  the  arrow. 
Deep  in  the  tangle  of  brush  and  leaves,  I 
found  it. 

The  hunter  was  not  a wide-eyed  kid  on 
his  first  hunt  but  an  adult  expert  archer  and 
veteran  hunter.  Yet  he  was  positive  that 
the  arrow  had  gone  precisely  where  he  had 
aimed  it.  Correction:  Where  he  thought  he 
had  aimed  it. 

Even  though  it’s  unlikely  the  archer  has 
seen  exactly  where  the  arrow  struck,  he  still 


PRACTICE  CAN  CURE  a lot  of  shooting  problems  and  can  sometimes  explain  why  an  arrow 
went  awry.  If  you're  having  trouble,  ask  someone  to  watch  you  shoot.  An  observer  can 
quickly  spot  errors  a shooter  might  not  be  able  to  notice. 
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must  assume  the  animal  has  been  hit  — 
unless  there’s  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
such  as  finding  a clean  arrow.  Every  hunter 
must  follow  up  every  shot,  searching  until 
he'  s as  certain  as  possible  that  the  arrow 
missed  cleanly. 

Over  the  years  I have  spent  many  futile 
hours  trying  to  work  out  a trail  when  I was 
unable  to  recover  the  arrow  and  uncertain 
about  a hit.  At  other  times,  my  effort  has 
been  rewarded.  Animals  do  not  always 
leave  a blood  trail  right  away;  in  some  cases 
it  takes  time  for  the  blood  to  collect  in  the 
body  cavity  before  spilling  out  of  the  wound. 

Most  bowhunters  have  learned  to  prac- 
tice before  the  season,  and 
knowledgeable  archers  wear 
the  clothing  in  which  they  plan 
to  hunt.  This  was  fine  until  our 
bow  season  became  longer. 

How  many  hunters  practice 
with  the  heavier  clothing 
they’ll  be  wearing  in  late  Octo- 
ber and  early  November? 

A bulky  jacket  sleeve  can 
easily  disrupt  the  string  if  you 
haven’t  made  provisions  to 
keep  it  clear.  Keep  in  mind  that  you  may 
not  have  the  flat,  even  footing  found  on  the 
usual  target  line.  An  unnatural  stance,  or  a 
high  or  a low  aim,  may  pop  out  folds  of  a 
heavy  jacket  — folds  that  didn’t  exist  when 
you  practiced  right  before  the  season. 

The  same  is  true  of  an  arm  guard,  if  you 
use  one.  Catching  the  string  behind  the 
guard  can  be  painful,  both  physically  and 
mentally,  if  it  causes  you  to  miss  a shot. 

If  you  must  wear  gloves  in  colder  weather, 
be  sure  that  you  have  practiced  with  them 
on.  The  thickness  of  glove  material  on  your 
bow  hand  and  your  string  hand  can  affect 
arrow  flight. 

Those  who  go  for  full  camouflage  may 
wear  a headnet.  This  is  fine  if  you  first 
practice  with  the  thing  on. 


I recall  missing  a nice  buck  at  my  favor- 
ite distance  of  20  yards  while  wearing  a 
headnet.  The  net  had  eye  holes,  but  when 
I pulled  up  to  aim,  the  pressure  of  my  hand 
pulled  the  net  askew.  I could  still  see  well 
enough  through  the  mesh  to  shoot  instinc- 
tively, but  1 missed  rather  badly  to  the  left 
(my  elevation  was  fine). 

I j ust  couldn’t  understand  how  I could’ve 
missed  the  deer  entirely.  It  later  occurred  to 
me  that  the  bunching  of  the  net  where  my 
string  fingers  met  my  face  was  sufficient  to 
send  the  arrow  across  the  animal’s  chest.  I 
never  wore  the  net  again. 

The  gist  of  all  this  is  to  anticipate  hunt- 


THIS  IS  A TYPICAL  practice  scene.  But  now, 
with  our  longer  bow  seasons,  it's  increasing- 
ly likely  archers  will  be  hunting  in  heavier 
clothing  — something  to  take  into  account 
when  practicing. 

ing  conditions  while  practicing.  I think  it’s 
a good  idea  to  stick  with  a minimum  of 
equipment,  and  that  goes  for  clothing  as 
well  as  accessories:  Use  and  wear  whatever 
you  can  use  and  wear  well. 

W e’ve  only  looked  at  a few  of  the  things 
that  can  go  wrong  in  pursuit  of  big  game 
with  the  bow  and  arrow.  In  most  instances, 
the  reasons  are  fairly  simple  to  define.  But 
nobody  can  explain  why  one  of  the  biggest 
racked  whitetails  in  Pennsylvania  came 
loping  past  me  last  fall  at  15  yards  before  I 
had  an  arrow  on  the  string. 

Could  it  have  been  gremlins?  □ 
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Veteran  Deer  Cartridges 

By  Don  Lewis 


ill  TUNTERS  TODAY  don’t  think  much 

-t  of  this  old  cartridge,  but  I’ve  killed  1 7 
deer  and  two  bears  with  it.  I think  it’s 
unbeatable  in  the  big  woods.”  An  old- 
timer  told  me  that  after  I'd  loaded  some 
150-grain  .300  Savage  rounds  for  him. 

Some  hunters  think  the  .300  Savage  is 
similar  to  the  .30-30  Win.,  hut  it  is,  in  fact, 
balhstically  superior  and  is  almost  on  par 
with  the  venerable  .30-06.  But  the  .300’s 
days  were  numbered  with  the  advent  of 
rounds  such  as  the  .308  Win.  And  now, 
with  7mm-08s  and  .280s  on  the  scene,  it 
would  seem  it’s  pasture  time  for  the  Savage 
and  some  other  cartridges  that  not  many 
years  ago  used  to  put  a lot  of  meat  on  the 
table. 

That’s  not  to  say  the  .300  is  riding  into 
the  sunset  — not  yet,  anyway.  For  one 
thing,  there  are  still  a lot  of  Savage  99  rifles 
around,  not  to  mention  a good  many 
Remington  760  pumps  and  722  holt-ac- 
tions chambered  for  the  cartridge. 

The  .300  Savage  was  introduced  in  1920 
hy  Savage  Arms  for  its  Model  99  lever 
action.  Lever-actions  were  very  popular  in 
the  early  1 900s,  and  the  Savage  99  compet- 
ed well  with  lever  offerings  from  Winches- 
ter and  Marlin. 

The  .300  Savage  handles  bullets  from 
1 10  to  180  grains,  but  I’m  convinced  bullet 
weights  from  1 50  to  1 65  work  best  for  deer. 
Heavier  bullets  have  to  be  seated  very 
deep,  a problem  considering  the  case’s  short 
neck,  and  their  velocities  are  too  low  for 
long-range  shooting. 

The  .32  Win.  Special  is  another  oldie 
that  enjoyed  a good  bit  of  acclaim  years 
ago.  Introduced  in  1894  for  Winchester’s 
new  Model  1894  lever-action,  the  .32  Spe- 
cial was  one  of  the  first  rounds  designed 
with  smokeless  powder  in  mind.  Because  it 


SAVAGE  ARMS  introduced  the  .300  Savage 
for  its  famed  Model  99  lever-action.  That 
gun,  and  cartridge,  still  see  a good  bit  of  use 
for  deer  and  even  bear. 

is  a rimmed  cartridge,  it  was  used  solely  in 
levers  and  single-shots.  At  one  time, 
Remington  offered  a rimless  version  for  its 
Model  8 A autoloader  and  Model  14A 
pump. 

Some  claim  the  .32  Win.  Special  is 
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unnecessary.  It  has  a larger  bore  diameter 
than  the  .30-30,  hut  that’s  about  all  it  can 
boast;  both  cartridges  can  toss  out  a 170- 
grain  slug  at  almost  identical  velocities. 

W inchester  brought  out  the  .32  Special 
when  smokeless  powders  were  not  readily 
available  for  reloading  but  black  powder 
was  as  close  as  the  country  store.  The 
designers  intended  the  .32  Special  as  a 
cartridge  that  would  use  smokeless  powder 
but  would  be  more  suitably  reloaded  with 
black  powder. 

The  rifles  chambered  for  the  .32  utilized 
a slower  twist  than  those  for  the  .30-30,  and 
that,  coupled  with  its  larger  bore,  pre- 
vented much  of  the  fouling  problem  asso- 
ciated with  the  .30-30  when  black  powder 
was  used. 

The  .32  Special  had  its  day  of  promi- 
nence back  when  people  believed  there 
was  such  a thing  as  a “brush  cartridge,”  and 
the  round  made  its  home  in  dense  terrain. 
It  brought  home  its  share  of  game,  and 
although  no  rifles  chambered  for  the  car- 
tridge are  currently  being  manufactured  (as 
far  as  I know ) , reloaders  will  keep  it  alive  for 
decades  to  come. 

Among  many  other  bygone  cartridges  is 
the  .33  Win.  This  cartridge  made  its  debut 
in  1902  for  Winchester’s  Model  86  lever- 
action.  It  survived  until  1936,  when  the 
.348  Win.  came  along.  Marlin  chambered 
its  Model  95  for  the  .33,  and  Winchester 
offered  the  chambering  in  an  1885  single- 
shot. 

From  a ballistic  standpoint,  the  .33  didn’t 
have  anything  on  Remington’s  .35  rimless, 
but  because  of  its  smaller  diameter,  the 
.33’s  200-grain  bullet  had  a better  sectional 
density  than  the  200-grain  .35. 

In  the  woods,  the  .33  Win.  gave  good 
results  at  moderate  ranges.  With  a top 
muzzle  velocity  hitting  around  2,600  fps 
and  a muzzle  energy  of  roughly  2,600  foot- 
pounds, the  .33  is  certainly  adequate  for 
deer  and  black  bear.  Owners  of  Model  86 
W inchesters  should  not  use  maximum  loads 
for  the  .33,  though. 

Speaking  of  the  .348  Win.,  I feel  obli- 


gated to  mention  the  Winchester  Model 
71.  Designed  for  use  in  this  lever-action 
with  a tubular  magazine,  the  .348  used 
round-nosed  bullets,  so  it  was  never  con- 
sidered a long-  range  cartridge.  In  the  .348’s 
heyday,  though,  deer  and  bear  hunters 
combing  heavy  vegetation  felt  comfort- 
able with  the  round  and  its  200-  to  250- 
grain  bullets. 

It’s  surprising  that  the  .35  Whelen  never 
caught  the  eye  of  the  average  American  big 
game  hunter.  In  1922,  this  super  cartridge 
was  developed  by  James  Howe  of  Griffin  & 
Howe.  Howe  apparently  named  the  round 
after  his  close  friend,  Col.  Townsend 


Rounds  such  as  these  don’t 
get  a lot  of  attention , but 
they  still  have  much  to  offer. 


Whelen  — a famous  gun  writer  and  fire- 
arms authority. 

The  .35  Whelen  was  a wildcat  cartridge 
back  then,  but  it  has  survived  to  become  a 
factory  round.  With  all  it  has  to  offer,  it’s 
hard  to  believe  it  remained  a wildcat  car- 
tridge for  66  years  until  Remington  stan- 
dardized it  in  1988. 

The  .35  Whelen  is  based  on  the  .30-06 
and  necked  up  to  accept  a larger  bullet.  It 
offers  3,500  foot-pounds  of  energy,  which 
makes  it  more  powerful  than  the  .30-06. 
Deer  and  black  bear  hunters  should  use 
200-  to  225-grain  bullets.  Moose  and  elk 
hunters  should  opt  for  250-grain  spitzers; 
when  zeroed  four  inches  high  at  100  yards, 
these  pointed  bullets  will  shoot  close  to 
dead-on  at  300. 

With  the  emphasis  on  magnums  today, 
cartridges  such  as  the  .300  Savage,  .348 
Win.,  .32  Win.  Special  and  .35  Whelen, 
plus  some  other  old-timers,  don’t  get  a lot 
of  attention.  Whether  they  are  still  popular 
or  not  makes  little  difference.  Each  of  these 
rounds  has  a long  track  record  of  success  on 
big  game,  and  they  still  have  as  much  to 
offer  today.  □ 
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In  the  wind 


Acid  rain  is  being  blamed  for  a 
scarcity  of  snails  in  western  Europe, 
which  in  turn  is  causing  a decline  among 
birds  there  Dutch  scientists  say  acid  rain 
pollution  is  lowering  the  calcium  content 
in  the  soil.  Snails  need  calcium  to  build 
their  shells;  many  birds  eat  snails  as  a 
source  of  calcium,  which  promotes  strong 
eggshells.  Researchers  attributed  eggshell 
defects,  clutch  desertion  and  empty  nests 
to  this  lack  of  calcium. 

A bounty  placed  on  timber  wolves  by 
the  Canadian  government  is  hurting 
efforts  to  bring  wolves  back  to 
Michigan’s  Upper  Peninsula.  Farmers 
are  paid  to  shoot  wolves  on  an  island 
that  borders  Michigan  and  are  allowed 
to  sell  the  pelts.  The  North  Woods  Call 
says  the  action  is  stopping  westward 
wolf  movements  and  is  encouraging 
poachers  to  kill  wolves  in  Michigan  and 
sell  them  in  Canada. 

Peter’s  Mountain  mallow,  an 
endangered  perennial  that  had  dwindled 
to  only  four  plants  on  the  Virginia 
mountain  on  which  it  is  found,  has  been 
saved  by  fire.  The  Nature  Conservancy 
says  the  plant  historically  relied  on  fire  to 
eliminate  competition  from  brush  and  to 
crack  and  stimulate  growth  in  its  seeds. 
Ecologists  burned  a small  plot  in  1992 
that  produced  12  plants;  a year  later  a 
similar  hum  brought  up  500. 


U.S.  Sen.  Howard  Metzenbaum  and 
Rep  Charles  E.  Schumer  have 
introduced  new  gun  legislation. 
According  to  Gun  Week , Senate  Bill 
1878  (in  the  House  it’s  HR  3932) 
“requires  all  states  to  have  a handgun 
licensing  system,  mandates  training 
before  issuance  of  a license,  requires 
registration  of  all  handguns,  bans  so- 
called  assault  weapons  and  'Saturday 
Night  Specials,’  regulates  handgun 
ammunition  sales,  makes  it  a federal 
crime  to  store  a firearm  improperly, 
requires  a $100-per-year  federal  arsenal 
license  of  anyone  possessing  more  than 
20  guns  or  1,000  rounds  of  ammunition, 
and  adds  new  restrictions  and  licensing 
fees  on  dealers.”  Handgun  excise  taxes 
would  rise  to  30  percent  and  be  diverted 
to  fund  health  care  rather  than  wildlife. 

Dehorning  rhinoceroses,  a tactic 
designed  to  make  the  huge  animals  less 
valuable  to  poachers,  may  be  harming 
rhino  populations  more  than  poaching. 
According  to  media  reports,  once 
dehorned  the  animals  are  unable  to 
defend  themselves  or  their  young. 

Chemical  companies  are  installing 
new  pollution  control  devices  to  meet 
Clean  Air  Act  requirements;  their 
compliance  was  forced  by  a court  order 
that  resulted  from  a lawsuit  filed  by 
environmental  groups.  News  reports 
indicate  overall  toxic  pollution  is 
expected  to  drop  80  percent  from  1990 
levels  at  more  than  350  chemical  plants. 
New  capture  devices  must  be  in  place  on 
all  new  chemical  plants  and  fitted  on 
existing  plants  within  three  years. 


Answers:  In  order,  the  letters  spell 
BIRD  NEST.  Locations:  trees,  shrubs, 
public  places,  suburban  areas, 
ponds,  lakes,  woods,  buildings,  pas- 
tures, hayfields,  vegetation,  any- 
where. 
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mammals  of  the  mountain 
(from  Set  No.  2) 


Bird  & Mammal  Charts 

The  Game  Commission’s  ever  popular 
bird  and  mammal  charts  are  perfect 
for  homes,  classrooms,  camps  — 
just  about  anywhere.  Created  by 
internationally  renowned  artist  Ned 
Smith,  these  charts  feature  the 
state’s  most  common  mammal  and 
bird  species  — 179  in  all. 


Charts  are  grouped  into  sets;  Sets  No.  1 and  No.  2 each 
contain  four  20"x50"  charts  and  are  particularly  useful 
for  classrooms. 


Set  No.  1 features  winter  birds,  marsh 
and  water  birds,  waterfowl,  and  birds 
of  prey.  Price:  $6 

Set  No.  2 depicts  mammals  of  farm 
and  woodlot,  mammals  of  the  moun- 
tain, birds  of  the  forest,  and  birds  of 
field  and  garden.  Pk/ce:  $6 

Set  No.  3 includes  all  eight  charts, 
each  11"x14"  in  size.  Price:  $ 5 

The  charts  are  sold  only  In  sets,  not 
Individually.  Prices  include  delivery. 


birds  of  prey 
(from  Set  No.  I) 


Send  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
1711 0-9797.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6 percent  sales  tax.  Be  sure  to  ask 
for  a complete  list  of  the  agency’s  sale  items  and  free  publications. 


going 

1 994  Winter  Birds 

going 

1988  Snowy  Egret 


gone 

(well,  not  yet) 

1 986  Kestrel 


The  Game  Commission  has  been  selling  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  collectible  patches  since  1982,  generating  thousands  of  dollars 
for  wildlife  projects.  Now,  12  years  later,  only  three  issues  remain. 


ACT  QUICKLY  to  get  these  last  three  editions;  at  only  $3  per 
patch  (plus  6%  sales  tax)  they’re  not  going  to  be  around  for  long. 
Order  from  PA  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797. 
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WATERFOWL  STAMP 


“Wings  over  the  Susquehanna” 


Conservation 


Each  year  the 
Commission 
offers  for  sale  a 
voluntary  water- 
fowl  management 
stamp.  Profits 
from  these  sales 
are  used  for 
wetland  acquisi- 
tion, habitat 
development  and 
waterfowl-related  education  programs.This  year’s  design  features 
a pair  of  pintails  by  Pittsburgh  artist  Tom  Hirata. 


Collector  Value 


The  stamps  have  great  collector  value  because  editions  are  avail- 
able for  a limited  time  only;  stamps  remaining  after  three  years 
are  destroyed. The  1992  stamp  will  be  destroyed  after  Dec.  31. 


Cost 


Stamps  cost  $5.50  each,  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four  and  $55  for 
a full  sheet  of  10.  When  you  purchase  five  or  more  full  sheets  (any 
available  editions),  the  price  drops  to  $40  per  sheet.  Prices  in- 
clude delivery.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 


Waterfowl  management  stamps  are  available  at  all  Commis- 
sion offices  and  wildlife  management  areas,  and  at  participat- 
ing license  issuing  agents  and  stamp  dealers.  Limited  edition 
signed  prints  are  available  from  art  dealers  and  galleries. 
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Editorial 

Sportsmen  take  aim  at  each  other 

IF  YOU  WANT  to  see  factional  infighting,  you  don’t  have  to  travel  to  the  former 
Yugoslavia.  Sportsmen  here  at  home  provide  a pretty  good  example. 

We  were  reminded  of  this  sad,  simple  fact  again  this  week  [April  5],  during  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  The  usual  public  comment 
period  turned  into  a whine-fest. 

Black'powder  hunters  bellyached  about  preferential  treatment  for  archers, 
cartridge  shooters  complained  about  both  groups  getting  too  much  of  the  hunting 
pie  — anj  almost  everyone  took  a few  swipes  at  rabbit  hunters  (of  all  people)  because 
the  late  cottontail  season  was  expanded  two  weeks. 

Muzzleloaders  have  a legitimate  gripe  — they  must  surrender  their  antlerless 
license  application  when  they  buy  a flintlock  stamp.  That  cuts  them  out  of  the  first 
round  of  “doe”  license  drawings,  although  they  can  apply  for  any  leftover  bonus  tags, 
which  almost  every  county  has. 

It’s  an  inequity  — but  what  many  black-powder  shooters  forget  is  that  they 
themselves  are  at  least  partly  to  blame.  The  Game  Commission  was  going  to  include 
muzzleloaders  in  its  revamped  deer  management  program  last  year,  which  would 
have  required  that  anyone  shooting  an  antlerless  deer,  regardless  of  weapon  or 
season,  have  an  antlerless  license. 

But  then  there  was  an  outcry  from  muzzleloader  hunters,  who  complained 
because  the  antlerless  tags  are  county-specific.  Requiring  them  to  decide  where  they 
were  going  to  hunt  months  before  the  season  was  unfair,  they  charged,  even  though 
archers  and  rifle  hunters  had  to  make  the  same  choice. 

So  at  the  last  minute,  flintlock  hunters  were  dropped  from  the  program  — the 
only  exception  the  Game  Commission  made.  The  result?  Now  some  muzzleloader 
hunters  are  crying  discrimination  because  they  can’t  get  any  of  those  county-specific 
licenses. 

Vocal  factions  of  muzzleloader  and  cartridge  hunters  both  are  up  in  arms  because 
the  Game  Commission  expanded  the  fall  archery  season  from  its  traditional  four 
weeks  to  six  weeks  last  year. 

Flintlock  enthusiasts  are  lobbying  hard  for  an  early  hunt  of  their  own.  Their 
reasoning  boils  down  to:  If  you  gave  it  to  one  group,  you  should  give  it  to  everyone. 

That  kind  of  tit-for-tat  logic  ignores  the  fundamental  differences  between  the  two 
technologies.  Archery  gear  has  made  big  strides  in  recent  decades,  hut  a flintlock  is 
still  a far  more  efficient  way  to  kill  a deer.  It’s  also  a lot  easier  to  learn  to  use  a black- 
powder  gun  than  a bow. 

Right  now,  even  with  a miserably  cold  after-Christmas  season  and  the 
requirement  that  they  give  up  their  antlerless  application,  muzzleloading  attracts  up 
to  100,000  hunters  each  year. 

Does  anyone  seriously  doubt  that  the  prospect  of  a fall  season  (prior  to  the  rifle 
hunt,  with  plenty  of  bucks  in  the  woods)  would  send  that  number  skyrocketing? 

Game  Commission  biologists  have  said  repeatedly  that  while  archers  take 
relatively  few  deer  in  their  long  season,  an  early  muzzleloader  hunt,  with  the  heavy 
participation  it  would  undoubtedly  attract,  could  be  a management  nightmare. 

Continued  on  page  15 


Letters 


Editor: 

For  years  I’ve  been 
reading  that  “clean  farming” 
is  the  reason  we  have  so  few 
pheasants,  but  I don’t  buy  it. 
Where  I live  (Chester 
County)  farms  have  given 
way  to  developer-owned 
weed  fields  and  5-  to  20-acre 
farmettes,  which  provide 
ideal  cover.  Could  it  be 
foxes,  which  we  have  lots  of? 
Avian  flu?  I don’t  know,  but 
the  Game  Commission 
should  research  it,  rather 
than  just  accept  the  current 
conventional  wisdom. 

L.  Murphy, 
Spring  City 

An  evaluation  of  mortality 
factors,  for  both  ringneck  and 
Sichuans , is  a major  objective 
of  our  new  pheasant  restoration 
research  project. 

Editor: 

I often  use  my 

Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
and  have  enjoyed  most  of  the 
recipes.  For  the  next  printing 
or  if  you  do  a complete  new 
book,  could  you  include 
recipes  that  call  for  honey. 

Pennsylvania  is  blessed 
with  plenty  of  honeybees  and 
beekeepers,  and  honey  is 
great  for  cookies,  cakes, 
breads  and  desert  foods. 

J.  Sexton, 
Claimer 

Editor: 

While  reading  the  March 
Field  Notes,  1 paused  to 
consider  WCO  Scott  Bill’s 
comment  about  fluorescent 
orange.  Although  it’s  difficult 
to  argue  with  his  position, 
let’s  face  it:  the  only  reason 
we  need  blaze  orange  is 
because  of  hunters  who  don’t 
practice  proper  safety 
procedures. 


I enjoy  your  publication 
and  look  forward  to  a safe 
hunt  in  PA  this  fall  — with 
my  blaze  orange  vest. 

D.H.  Fish, 
Imperial  Beach,  CA 

Editor: 

I am  letting  my 
subscription  expire.  Game 
News  used  to  be  exclusively 
about  hunting  and  trapping 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  about 
firearms,  but  not  anymore. 

It’s  obvious  you  are  trying  to 
appeal  to  the  nonhunting, 
non-gun  owning  audiences. 

With  all  the  potential 
laws  concerning  ownership 
of  firearms  at  the  national 
and  state  level,  one  would 
think  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  would  be 
at  the  forefront  of  the  drive 
to  protect  sportsmen’s  rights, 
but  no,  the  “Grand  Ole” 
magazine  is  gone. 

L.  Swanson, 

SCHWENKSVILLE 

From  our  lobbying  at  the 
state  capitol  to  the  efforts  of  our 
officers  in  the  field,  the 
Commission  is  doing  everything 
within  its  power  to  uphold  the 
rights  of  hunters  and  legitimate 
gun  owners . We  also  try  to 
keeps  Game  News  readers 
informed  on  gun  and  hunting 
issues.  Each  “In  the  Wind”  this 
year,  for  instance,  contained 
news  of  anti-hunting  or  anti- 
gun initiatives. 

Editor, 

I was  a bit  disappointed 
with  your  last  few  issues. 

What  happened  to  all  the 


trophy  bucks  pictures?  I 
always  open  my  copy  to  the 
middle  pages,  hoping  to  see 
photos  of  big  bucks,  but  even 
in  the  December  issue,  which 
is  surely  “Buck  Month,”  I 
found  none.  I’ve  never  shot  a 
big  buck,  but  love  to  see  how 
lucky  other  hunters  have 
been,  especially  the 
youngsters. 

K.  Feller, 
Scotia 

Editor: 

I don’t  hunt  but  still 
enjoy  nature  and  the 
outdoors.  I’m  trying  to  learn 
to  identify  birds,  plants  and 
wildflowers,  to  help  teach  my 
six  grandchildren  to  respect 
and  appreciate  the  outdoors. 

1 really  enjoy  Game  News, 
especially  Marcia  Bonta  and 
Linda  Steiner. 

J.  Ott, 

Loysburg 

Editor: 

As  noted  in  your  March 
editorial,  three-quarters  of 
Pennsylvania’s  forest  land  is 
privately  owned.  This 
resource  deserves  the  efforts 
of  all  public  agencies,  private 
groups  and  natural  resource 
management  professionals. 

In  addition  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and 
county  extension  offices  you 
mentioned,  DER’s  Bureau  of 
Forestry  also  advises  forest 
landowners  in  Pennsylvania 
through  the  Forest 
Stewardship  Program. 

J.  Grace, 

DER  Bureau  of  Forestry 
Harrisburg 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


A World  Away 

Many  Easterners  dream  of  someday  traveling 
to  Alaska’s  wilderness  for  the  hunt  of  a 
lifetime,  but  for  one  Alaskan  the  dreams 
come  true  right  here. 

By  Cap  Thomas 


WHEN  MY  1 3-year-old  son  whispered  “Deer,”  I made  a car- 
dinal mistake,  one  I had  preached  against  countless  times. 
At  his  urgent  signal,  I turned  my  head.  Ian  and  I had  been  stand- 
ing against  the  same  white  pine  so  we  could  thoroughly  cover 
the  area.  I immediately  saw  the  deer,  walking  about  60  yards 
away,  and  1 realized  it  hadn’t  spotted  us. 

“It’s  a buck,  Ian.  Shoot,”  I whispered.  My  son,  out  on  only 
his  second  day  of  Pennsylvania  deer  hunting,  slowly  raised  his 
rifle  — a 6mm  Remington  borrowed  from  Mom. 

I really  can’t  say  when  this  story  actually  began.  I’ve  been  a 
hunter  since  I was  in  high  school,  and  when  my  wife  and  I moved 
to  Alaska  in  1974,  it  was  partly  because  of  the  outstanding  hunt- 
ing opportunities  there.  When  Ian  was  born  in  1977,  we  had  no 
idea  he  would  become  such  an  avid  outdoorsman  as  early  in  life 
as  he  did. 

Ian  had  been  exposed  to  hunting  and  the  outdoors  but  was 
never  pushed  into  anything.  Once,  when  he  was  about  four,  I 
took  him  for  a walk  in  the  woods  near  our  rural  Fairbanks  home. 
Because  it  was  still  moose  season,  I took  my  rifle,  and  seeing 
this,  Ian  grabbed  his  toy  gun. 

On  Sept.  16,  1990,  a large  moose  — with  an  average  rack  — 
appeared  in  front  of  Ian  and  me  near  our  fly-in  camp  south  of 
Fairbanks.  I was  more  surprised  than  the  moose,  even  though  I 
was  right  beside  my  son  when  he  pulled  the  trigger  and  I saw  the 
hair  fly  from  the  neck  shot. 

Our  Pennsylvania  deer  hunting  trip  in  1990  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  several  years’  planning.  Although  we  do  have  good 
hunting  in  Alaska,  1 kept  telling  Ian  there  is  nothing  like  Penn- 
sylvania deer  hunting.  Naturally,  he  was  interested  in  going  when 
I made  him  an  offer. 

“Get  good  grades  on  your  first-quarter  report  card  and  ar- 
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range  for  all  the  make-up  work  you’ll  need. 
I’ll  plan  to  take  off  from  work  the  first  week 
of  buck  season.  We  can  fly  to  northcentral 
Pennsylvania  on  Thanksgiving  and  hunt 
with  Grandpa  the  following  week.  Deal?” 

Well,  Mr.  Reluctant  Student  made  the 
first-quarter  honor  roll  and  I wrote  the 
check  for  two  tickets  for  the  4, 000-mile 
plane  trip. 

We  talked  a lot  about  what  it  would  be 
like  to  hunt  in  Pennsylvania.  I 
told  him  to  expect  to  see  many 
other  hunters,  something 
that  was  difficult  for  him 
to  comprehend  because 
we  often  don’t  see  any- 
body when  huntmg  in 
Alaska. 

“It’s  okay,”  I ex- 
plained. “Other  hunters 
help  keep  the  deer  mov- 
ing. We’re  likely  to  see 
more  deer  in  a day  than  we 
do  moose  all  season.” 

The  night  before  Thanksgiving  fi- 
nally arrived,  and  we  left  late  that  night. 
Twelve  hours  of  traveling  and  a 4-hour  time 
change  found  us  two  of  only  five  passen- 
gers in  the  commuter  plane  approaching 
the  State  College  airport  on  a rainy 
Thanksgiving  evening. 

My  parents  and  my  nephew  Josh  Tho- 
mas met  us  there,  and  we  headed  for  my 
folks’  home  on  the  Coudersport  Pike  in 
Clinton  County. 

During  the  entire  trip  we  talked  of  little 
but  deer  hunting.  We  discussed  the  fact 
that  most  hunters  don’t  get  a deer.  We 
talked  about  how  nice  it  would  be  to  hunt 
with  his  grandfather  for  the  first  time.  Ian 
reviewed  where  to  aim  on  a deer,  depend- 
ing upon  which  view  it  offered. 

He  voiced  reluctance  to  shoot  at  a run- 
ning buck,  and  I appreciated  his  reason- 
ing. He  didn’t  want  to  have  a wounded 
animal  escape. 

Gun  safety  was  discussed  several  times, 
and  we  kicked  around  what  hunting  tac- 
tics we  would  use  during  the  week.  He 


found  it  interesting  that  we  would  be  stand- 
ing much  of  the  time,  except  when  either 
I or  my  father  made  our  one-man  silent 
drives  through  the  thick  laurel. 

I really  hoped  the  smells,  sounds  and 
feelings  of  Keystone  State  deer  hunting 
would  make  an  impression  on  him.  I knew 
it  wouldn’t  do  to  tell  Ian  what  to  appreci- 
ate; he  would  just  have  to  experience  it 
himself. 

Before  opening  day  we  scouted 
the  area  we  planned  to  hunt 
the  first  day  or  two.  Dad 
and  1 planned  to  move  to 
a different  area  later  in 
the  week,  if  necessary. 
We  joked  about  get- 
ting three  deer  on  the 
first  morning  and  being 
tourists  the  rest  of  the 
week. 

We  showed  Ian  what 
the  big  woods  of  Pennsylva- 
nia look  like.  I took  him  to  the 
spot  where  I took  an  8-point  in  1973. 
I described  how,  as  a high  school  student,  I 
messed  up  an  excellent  chance  on  a 4- 
point.  Even  after  identifying  him  through 
my  binoculars,  I had  to  take  that  last  look 
through  my  scope.  The  buck  spotted  me 
and  took  off. 

Opening  day  finally  arrived.  The  pre- 
dawn darkness  found  us  heading  for  our 
stands  just  a few  hundred  yards  into 
Lycoming  County.  Dad  faded  into  a stand 
of  white  pines  on  the  edge  of  a burn  area. 
Ian  and  I continued  toward  tbe  area  we  call 
“the  point,”  an  area  my  father  and  uncles 
have  hunted  for  more  than  30  years. 

As  it  got  light  enough  to  see,  we  found 
a place  to  stand  in  some  brush  where  we 
could  survey  the  west  end  of  the  burn.  It 
was  a beautiful  day,  and  after  several  hours, 
I suggested  we  try  another  stand.  That 
might  have  been  a mistake. 

As  Ian  and  I pushed  through  the  thick 
laurel,  we  came  upon  two  fresh  deer  beds. 
Seconds  after  we  walked  by  them  three 
shots  rang  out  from  several  hundred  yards 
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away.  We  gave  up  our  noisy  travel  and  re- 
traced our  steps  to  the  trail  we  had  just  left. 
Thinking  that  the  shooter  might  he  my 
father,  we  walked  over  to  check.  Another 
hunter  had  taken  a buck  and  was  discuss- 
ing with  his  partner  where  the  “other  one” 
went. 

I’m  certain  we  pushed  the  two  buck  out 
of  their  beds.  We  left  the  hunters  to  their 
business  and  took  another  stand.  Shortly 
after  we  got  comfortable,  another  hunter 
came  along  and  sat  down  about  50  yards 
away.  Ian  and  I discussed  this  latest  devel- 
opment and  decided  to  move  farther  out 
to  the  point. 

At  noon,  having  yet  to  see  even  a single 
deer,  we  headed  for  the  truck  to  have  lunch 
with  Grandpa.  We  had  moved  just  a few 
steps  when  two  shots  sounded  in  the  di- 
rection we  were  going.  After  watching  for 
a few  minutes  to  see  if  anything  would 
come  running  our  way,  we  proceeded  to- 
ward the  road. 

After  about  10  minutes  of  walking  we 
met  Dad  — who  was  less  than  a month  shy 
of  his  70th  birthday  — filling  out  a tag  on 
a nice  6-point  buck,  the  customized  Spring- 
field  lying,  bolt  open,  in  the  tall  grass. 

“I  was  walking  out  to  meet  you  and  he 
came  running  across  this  open  area,”  he 
said,  “and  I hit  him  high  in  the  shoulders.” 
When  Dad  motioned  to  where  the  deer  had 
been  running  I realized  that  it  had  crossed 
not  more  than  30  yards  from  our  previous 
stand. 

Ian  and  I were  extremely  happy  that 
Dad  got  a deer.  I helped  dress  it  and  then 
gave  Ian  a lesson  in  dragging  out  a Penn- 
sylvania whitetail.  Watching  him  drag 
brought  back  memories  of  me  pulling  a nice 
8-point  Dad  had  taken  not  far  from  this 
spot  in  1960. 

After  lunch,  Ian  and  I hunted  the  rest 
of  the  day  without  seeing  a deer.  Earlier  we 
had  discussed  what  makes  a successful  sea- 
son. I had  tried  to  impress  on  him  that  just 
hunting  deer  was  enough.  After  our  first 
day  afield,  Ian  was  not  disappointed. 

My  mother’s  dedicated  stirrings  at  the 


EVEN  THOUGH  Ian  had  already  killed  game 
as  big  as  moose,  he  was  as  excited  as  any 
youngster  would  be  upon  taking  his  first 
Pennsylvania  whitetail. 

stove  had  us  up  at  5 a.m.  the  next  day.  She 
and  Dad  had  a hunter’s  breakfast  with  us 
every  morning  that  week.  While  eating,  we 
eyed  the  two  mounted  8-points  in  the  liv- 
ing room.  With  little  conversation  we 
headed  to  the  same  area  we  had  been  in 
the  day  before.  Dad  offered  to  come  and 
drive,  hut  we  thought  it  was  too  early  in 
the  season 

We  had  moved  some  deer,  I told  Ian; 
today  we’d  let  others  move  them  for  us. 
Within  an  hour  of  when  we  arrived  at  the 
white  pine  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  story,  the  buck  appeared. 

As  Ian’s  rifle  came  up,  I whispered, 
“Safety  off.” 

He  peered  through  the  scope  as  the  buck 
walked  toward  us.  It  passed  out  of  sight 
behind  a large  pine  trunk  and  looked  as  if 
it  would  come  out  to  the  right.  Part  of  the 
deer  appeared  and  then  it  turned  and  dis- 
appeared behind  the  tree  and  headed  to 
our  left.  Ian  leaned  to  his  left.  I didn’t 
breathe. 

About  50  yards  away  the  buck  came  out 
from  behind  the  tree  and  the  Remington 
cracked,  sending  a 100-grain  Nosier  on  its 
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way.  The  buck  literally  fell  in  its  tracks. 
“You  got  him!  You  got  him!”  I repeated. 
After  I reminded  him  to  keep  his  eye  on 
the  deer  and  to  shoot  immediately  if  it  got 
up,  he  put  his  rifle  on  safe  and  we 
walked  over  to  the  fallen  deer. 

“You  just  killed  a beauth 
ful  Pennsylvania  white- 
tail,”  I excitedly  said  to 
my  unusually  quiet  son. 

Ian’s  first  deer  was  a per- 
fect Pennsylvania  6- 
point.  We  stood  and  ad- 
mired it  for  a few  min- 
utes, me  talking  con- 
stantly about  what  a good 
shot  he  had  made  and  how 
lucky  we  were  to  have  been  at 
the  proverbial  right  place  at  the 
right  time. 

While  dressing  the  buck  we  found  the 
heart  in  tatters.  That  explained  the  instant 
kill.  The  bullet  had  entered  the  right  side 
of  the  chest  and  exited  through  the  left  ribs, 
causing  no  meat  damage.  After  the  long 


drag  to  the  truck  we  met  my  cousin,  Bob 
Sweely.  He  admired  the  deer  and  congratu- 
lated the  hunter  and  then  went  back  to  the 
woods. 

That  I hunted  three  more  days  with- 
out seeing  antlers  didn’t  mat- 
ter. The  season  was  success- 
ful as  soon  as  we  made  our 
plane  reservations.  I was 
privileged  to  have  been 
there  when  my  father 
and  my  son  harvested 
deer. 

We  talk  of  that  hunt 
often.  My  son  has  expe- 
rienced Pennsylvania 
hunting  at  its  best.  1 le 
knows  that  there  will  he  sea- 
sons when  the  weather  is  terrible 
and  the  deer  seemingly  invisible.  But  for  a 
few  days  in  the  fall  of  1990,  he  traveled 
4,000  miles  to  become  a Pennsylvania  buck 
hunter.  My  only  wish  now  is  that  his 
children’s  children  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity. □ 
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1993-94  Deer  Harvest 

A look  at  what  happened  in  the  hunting  seasons 
indicates  what’s  going  on  with  the  deer  herd. 

By  Bill  Palmer 

PCC  Biologist 


DEER  MANAGERS  often  hear  claims 
that  deer  aren’t  around  like 
they  were  in  the  so-called  “good  ol’  days” 
of  the  1 930s  and  ’40s.  And  while  deer  num- 
bers are  lower  in  some  of  our  northcentral 
and  northeastern  counties,  throughout 
most  of  Pennsylvania,  the  past  decade  has 
seen  the  largest  deer  herds  we’ve  ever  had. 

This  abundance  may  he  seen  as  a boon 
to  deer  hunters,  but  in  areas  where  deer 
populations  have  remained  excessively 
high,  both  the  deer  and  their  habitat,  and 
people,  are  suffering.  That’s  why  we’re  try- 
ing to  lower  deer  populations  in  most  man- 
agement units. 

The  1993  deer  har- 
vest of  408,694  (Table 
1 ) ranked  second  only 
to  the  1990  harvest  of 
415,561.  The  antlered 
deer  harvest  was  about 
1 percent  higher  than 
in  1992,  telling  us  that 
the  overall  deer  popu- 
lation was  essentially 
the  same  last  year  as  it 
was  the  year  before. 

The  antlerless  har- 
vest was  up  23  percent 
over  the  take  in  1992- 
93.  This  increase  was 
expected  because  our 
antlerless  allocation 
was  more  than  30,000 
licenses  higher  than  it 
was  in  1992.  Also, 

1 992’s  antlerless  har- 
vest was  down  because 
heavy  snow  covered 


much  of  the  state  during  the  season. 

Of  the  165,250  antlered  deer  taken  last 
year,  86  percent  were  killed  during  the 
regular  firearms  season,  14  percent  in  ar- 
chery seasons,  and  less  than  1 percent  in 
the  flintlock  season.  For  antlerless  deer,  the 
figures  were  86  percent  gun,  1 1 percent  ar- 
chery, and  3 percent  flintlock. 

Yearling  deer,  those  1 l/i  years  old,  made 
up  79  percent  of  the  antlered  deer  total, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  harvest  (83 
percent)  had  branched  antlers.  Of  the  ant- 
lerless harvest,  56  percent  was  adult  fe- 
males, 23  percent  female  fawns  and  2 1 per- 
cent male  fawns.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the 
adult  females  were 
yearlings. 

People  often  say 
they  see  plenty  of  deer 
in  “buck  season”  but 
no  bucks.  They  won- 
der what  the  ratio  of 
antlerless  to  antlered 
deer  is.  Well,  while 
this  ratio  varies  among 
counties  and  even 
within  counties,  last 
year,  before  the  deer 
seasons  began,  there 
were  about  five  antler- 
less deer  (4.6,  actu- 
ally) for  every  antlered 
deer.  Following  buck 
season,  there  were  22 
antlerless  deer  for  each 
antlered  one.  Then, 
after  the  antlerless  sea- 
son, the  ratio  was  16 
to  1.  Before  1 994’s 


JOHN  EBERSOLE,  Mechanicsburg, 
found  this  big  8-point  in  Huntingdon 
County  on  the  opening  day  of  last 
year's  regular  firearms  deer  season. 
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deer  seasons  get  underway,  after  last  year’s 
fawns  grow  their  first  set  of  antlers,  the  ra- 
tio will  again  be  about  5 to  1. 

Many  people  suspect  that  too  many  deer 
are  being  killed  on  public  lands  — game 
lands,  and  state  and  national  forests,  and 
so  forth  — while  not  enough  are  being 
taken  on  private  property. 


We  were  concerned  about  that,  too,  so 
last  year  we  asked  hunters  to  indicate  on 
the  deer  harvest  report  cards  whether  their 
deer  were  taken  on  public  or  private  prop- 
erty. 


We  don’t  have  separate  deer  population 
estimates  for  the  public  and  private  lands, 
so  to  make  this  comparison  we  looked  at 
the  buck  harvest  per  square  mile  of  forest. 
Buck  harvest  figures  are  good  yardsticks  to 
estimate  how  many  deer  are  in  an  area. 

Responses  to  this  question  (Table  2) 
indicate  a harvest  of  8.7  antlered  deer  per 
square  mile  of  forest  on  public  lands  and 
5.4  per  square  mile  of  private  forest.  This 
tells  us  that  there  are  many  deer  on  pub- 
lic lands,  yet  we  plan  to  monitor  this 
aspect  in  coming  years. 

Overall,  the  statewide  buck  harvest 
per  square  mile  of  forest  land  was  6.2. 
The  accompanying  map  illustrates  how 
this  rate  varies  among  counties.  The  top 
10  counties  — those  shaded  the  darkest  — 
ranged  from  14-2  in  Delaware  County  to 
8.8  in  Jefferson  County;  the  10  counties 
with  the  lowest  harvest  densities  — shaded 


Table  1.  1993-94  Deer  harvest  by  seasons. 


Season  Antlered 

Gun  142,248 
Archery  22,593 
Flintlock  409 

Total  165,250 


Antlerless  Total 

209,431  351,679 

26,816  49,409 

7,197  7,606 

243,444  408,694 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

1993 

DEER  HARVEST 


ANTLERED  DEER 

(SYMBOL  - A) 

ALL  SEASON. 

COUNTY  UNKNOWN 

TOTAL 


ANTLERLESS  DEER 

(SYMBOL  - AL) 

...164,732  - - - .243,236 

518  - — - -208 

...165,250  — .243,444 


GRAND  TOTAL  DEER  HARVEST 408,694 
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gray  — ranged  from  2.5  in  Clinton  County 
to  4-8  in  Potter. 

These  figures  should  be  of  particular 
interest  to  hunters  looking  for  the  best 
places  to  find  a buck.  Generally,  the  coun- 
ties  with  the  highest  deer  densities  are  not 
known  for  their  large  tracts  of  public  lands. 
Hunters  may  have  a more  difficult  time 
gaining  access  to  properties  in  these 
counties.  But  those  who  are  willing  to 
expend  the  effort  will  be  hunting  where 
the  deer  are. 

Pennsylvania  has  about  27,000 
square  miles  of  forest.  The  average  state- 
wide  objective  for  the  overwinter  deer 
population  is  2 1 deer  per  square  mile  of 
forest.  The  1993-94  statewide  preseason 
estimate  was  44-4  deer  per  square. 

The  1993-94  harvest  of  15.4  deer  per 
square  mile  resulted  in  a post  season  popu- 
lation estimate  of  29  per  square  mile.  It’s 


apparent  overall  deer  populations  still  ex- 
ceed the  goal,  and  that  reductions  are 
needed  to  minimize  habitat  damage  and 
winter  deer  mortality. 

We  must  consider  many  factors  when 
managing  deer,  and  in  future  issues  we’ll 
look  at  the  new  archery  season  framework, 
how  we  determine  antlerless  deer  license 


Table  2. 1993-94  Deer  harvests  per  square  mile 

Season 

Public 

Private 

Statewide 

Antlered 

8.7 

5.4 

6.2 

Antlerless 

12.5 

8.1 

9.2 

Total 

21.2 

13.5 

15.4 

'Public  and  private  ownership  of  Pennsylvania  forests  is  24  and 

76  percent,  respectively. 

allocations, 

reproduction 

data, 

what  we 

learn  by  examining  deer  at  locker  plants, 
and  other  aspects  of  deer  management 
hunters  might  find  interesting.  □ 


EARLIER  reports  indicating  a total  1993-94  deer  harvest  of  408,557  did  not  include  the 
1 37  deer  taken  in  Philadelphia  County,  left.  On  the  other  hand,  no  buck  harvest  rate  was 
calculated  for  Philadelphia  County  because  no  forest  inventory  data  is  available. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 


1993 

ANTLERED  DEER  HARVEST  RATE 
PER  SQUARE  MILE  OF  FOREST 
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Woods-Hopping 
for  Summer  Crows 

Crow  hunting  is  a challenge  every  caller  and 
wingshooter  should  try ; with  our  widespread  crow 
population,  hunters  everywhere  can  find  some  hot 
action . 

By  Ray  McLemore 


IT  WAS  the  middle  of  June  and  I was  in 
the  kitchen  looking  at  my  state  and 
county  maps  when  my  19-year-old  son, 
Ray,  Jr.,  came  in.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I 
was  getting  ready  for  the  crow  hunting  sea- 
son that  started  in  early  July.  I said  yes,  and 
showed  him  where  we  were  going  to  hunt 
on  the  first  Saturday. 

Over  the  years  my  hunting  partner  Bill 
and  I have  found  some  great  crow  hunting 
locations.  We’ve  learned  to  look  around 
wooded  areas  near  open  farmlands,  ones 
close  to  the  roads  and  with  no  residences 
nearby.  We  have  permission  to  hunt  crows 
in  many  areas,  and  we’re  always  on  the 
lookout  for  new  hotspots.  We  also  like  to 
use  state  game  lands  when  possible. 

A good  way  to  shoot  crows  during  the 
summer  is  by  what  crow  hunters  call  woods- 
hopping.  Hunters  enter  a patch  of  woods 
directly  from  the  road  without  crossing  any 
open  areas.  They  call  and  shoot  any  crows 
that  come  in,  pick  up  their  kill  and  return 
to  the  car.  Then  they  drive  to  another 
woods  far  enough  away  to  find  other  crows 
and  repeat  the  process.  The  technique 
doesn’t  require  blinds  or  decoys. 

This  method  is  effective  mostly  in  sum- 
mer because  crows  are  not  concentrated 
like  they  are  in  the  fall  and  winter,  and 
because  there’s  more  cover  in  summer.  If 
crows  can  see  you  and  can  determine  that 
you  are  a hunter,  all  bets  are  off. 


Last  fall  I had  promised  Ray  he  could 
go  summer  crow  shooting  with  Bill  if  he 
learned  to  use  a hand  crow  call.  During  the 
winter  I helped  him  learn  the  calls  on  a 
Herter’s  No.  309.  I taught  him  what  to  use 
to  attract  the  birds  and  how  to  keep  them 
in  gun  range  — even  after  they’ve  been 
shot  at.  Nowadays,  those  who  want  to  learn 
how  to  call  crows  can  buy  audio  tapes  that 
will  teach  them  the  ropes. 

Despite  all  the  years  Bill  and  I hunted 
together,  Bill  was  never  able  to  master  the 
crow  call.  It  had  always  been  up  to  me  to 
do  the  calling,  and  we  all  were  looking  for- 
ward to  Ray’s  help. 

When  the  first  Saturday  in  July  arrived, 
Ray,  Bill  and  I left  the  house  in  early  morn- 
ing. We  were  each  dressed  in  summer  green 
camouflage.  Ray  was  excited,  even  some- 
what nervous  about  his  first  time  as  a caller. 

We  headed  for  the  woods  we  always  go 
to  for  our  first  shoot  of  the  season.  As  Bill 
parked  along  the  road,  I reminded  the  guys 
to  be  quiet  and  not  slam  the  doors.  Bill  and 
Ray  grabbed  their  20-gauge  pumps,  and  we 
entered  the  woods.  We  walked  about  a 
hundred  yards  to  a spot  where  the  trees 
were  large  and  their  leaves  covered  most 
of  the  sky.  The  underbrush  was  sparse,  but 
there  was  sufficient  cover  to  hide  a cam- 
ouflaged, kneeling  hunter. 

Ray  and  Bill  put  on  face  masks  and 
found  spots  far  enough  from  me  where  they 
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would  not  to  be  noticed  by  incoming  crows 
but  would  still  be  within  shooting  range. 
Crows  will  look  right  at  the  caller’s  posi- 
tion, and  they  have  an  amazing  ability  to 
pinpoint  exactly  where  the  sound  is  com- 
ing from. 

I knelt  under  a small  bush,  put  on  a mask 
and  quietly  asked  if  everyone  was  ready.  I 
started  with  the  distress  call,  but  no  crows 
responded.  I then  switched  to  a loud  fight- 
ing call,  which  carries  farther,  but  still  no 
crows  showed  up.  If  crows  are  within  hear- 
ing distance  they  usually  arrive  in  just  a 
few  moments,  depending  upon  how  far 
away  they  are  when  they  hear  the  call. 

We  drove  to  another  woods  and  re- 
peated the  process.  This  time  the  crows 
showed  up  with  a vengeance.  Some  dove 
through  holes  in  the  canopy,  others  came 
flying  in  right  at  us  no  more  than  10  feet 
off  the  ground.  They  were  screaming  loudly, 
wanting  to  drive  away  whatever  it  was  that 
was  causing  the  “crow”  in  the  brush  to  be 
making  such  pitiful  cries  for  help. 

More  crows  joined  the  fight  just  as  the 
shooting  started.  I kept  going  with  the  dis- 
tress call  until  crows  began  leaving.  Then 
I began  switching  back  and  forth  between 


the  fighting  call  and  distress  call,  increas- 
ing the  tempo  and  making  it  more  plead- 
ing. Twice  the  birds  turned  back;  then  they 
had  had  enough  and  left. 

After  the  shoot  was  over  we  picked  up 
all  the  birds  we  had  killed  and  talked  qui- 
etly about  all  the  action.  The  crows,  mean- 
while, had  retreated  to  a nearby  woods  and 
were  complaining  among  themselves  about 
the  fight  they  had  just  been  through. 

Sometimes  new  crows  attracted  by  the 
noise  will  join  them  and  add  to  their  hys- 
teria. When  increased  noise  tips  us  off  that 
this  might  be  happening,  we  resume  our 
places  and  start  another  go-round.  I begin 
with  a series  of  loud  screaming  fighting  calls 
followed  immediately  by  the  distress  call. 

The  new  crows  hearing  this  will  often 


Some  dove  through  holes 
in  the  canopy , others 
came  flying  in  right  at  us 
no  more  than  10  feet  off 
the  ground . 
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fly  to  the  caller.  Their  loud  raucous  calls 
may  reignite  interest  in  some  of  the  crows 
previously  shot  at  and  they,  too,  may  re- 
turn. The  calling  and  shooting  will  not  last 
as  long  as  before.  Such  shoots  last  from  five 
to  15  minutes  from  the  time  the  calling 
starts  until  the  crows  leave. 

We  drove  to  the  next  woods,  and  this 
time  Ray  did  the  calling  and  I did  some 
shooting.  The  birds  quickly  responded  to 
Ray,  but  I just  couldn’t  get  on  them  as  they 
dodged  through  the  tree  branches.  I missed 
a few,  which  only  caused  Ray  to  work 
harder  to  keep  the  crows  in  range. 

Later,  while  we  were  having  lunch,  Bill 
told  Ray  to  observe  everything  we  did  so 
he  could  someday  head  up  a team  of  his 
own.  The  leader  of  the  team  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  each  hunt  and 
for  selecting  the  calling  location. 

I try  to  find  a spot  where  the  canopy  is 
fairly  dense  and  the  underbrush  is  sparse.  I 
want  the  crows  to  have  to  come  under  the 
canopy  to  find  what  is  causing  all  the 
trouble.  I don’t  want  them  circling  around 
outside  of  shooting  range,  looking  down 
through  large  openings. 

Once  birds  start  circling  outside  shoot- 
ing range,  any  incomers  will  likely  circle 
with  them  rather  than  drop  down.  This  can 
happen  after  the  shooting  starts  and  usu- 
ally depends  on  how  wary  the  crows  are. 

Fish  crows  are  especially  wary  and  diffi- 
cult to  call,  and  they  often  cause  other 
crows  to  hang  up  (not  come  in).  This  sub- 
species is  found  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  in 
drainage  basins  of  rivers  such  as  the  Sus- 


quehanna and  Delaware.  They  look  nearly 
identical  to  American  crows,  but  their  call 
is  distinctly  different  from  adult  American 
crows.  The  sound  is  a nasal  “car-car.” 

Through  my  years  of  crow  hunting,  I’ve 
found  that  while  having  two  shooters  is 
fine,  the  ideal  arrangement  is  a caller  and 
a solo  gunner.  More  shooters  increase  the 
chance  that  crows  will  spot  movement. 

The  caller  should  not  do  any  shooting. 
His  job  is  to  control  the  birds.  The  crows 
will  be  looking  at  him,  and  any  movement 
he  makes  might  cause  them  to  leave. 

If  there  are  more  than  two  or  three  hunt- 
ers, shooters  should  take  turns  going  into 
the  woods  with  the  caller;  the  rest  of  the 
party  should  stay  in  the  car.  Extra  callers 
can  learn  a lot  when  sitting  it  out.  They 
can  hear  and  observe  the  crows’  reaction 
to  calling  and  gunfire,  which  they  can’t  do 
when  they’re  in  the  woods. 

Sometimes  driving  the  vehicle  a short 
distance  from  the  woods  is  necessary  to 
better  observe  the  crows.  Crows  will  pay 
no  attention  to  a car  if  the  hunters  remain 
inside  it.  Likewise,  the  birds  aren’t  put  off 
by  a car  parked  near  the  calling  location. 

After  lunch,  we  continued  woods-hop- 
ping,  hut  stopped  only  once,  and  then  just 
to  take  pictures  of  our  crows.  Then,  about 
three  hours  before  sundown  we  started  for 
home. 

As  we  rode  home,  Ray  told  us  that  he’d 
seen  a red  fox  run  through  the  woods  as  he 
was  calling.  I told  him  we’ve  attracted  foxes 
to  our  crow  calls  several  times.  It  seems  they 
come  to  investigate.  But  even  with  the 


Crows  open  July  1 

CROWS  ARE  considered  migratory  birds  and  hunting  is  regulated. 
Pennsylvania’s  season  is  split  into  two  parts.  This  year,  the  summer  portion 
will  open  July  1 and  run  through  Nov.  27.  The  winter  crow  season  opens 
Dec.  30  and  continues  until  April  2.  In  both  seasons,  hunting  is  permitted 
on  Fridays,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Because  the  woods-hopping  technique  will  often  involve  private 
property,  be  sure  to  ask  permission  before  hunting  — even  on  land  that’s 
not  posted.  Also,  some  farmers  will  be  only  too  happy  to  have  someone  take  care  of  the 
nuisance  that  large  numbers  of  crows  can  cause,  so  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  talk  to 
landowners.  Plus,  it  may  open  the  door  to  hunting  in  other  seasons  as  well. 
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proper  licenses  and  when  the  seasons  over- 
lap, we  never  shoot  at  anything  on  the 
ground  because  of  safety. 

Considering  some  of  the  other  experi- 
ences Bill  and  I have  had  while  crow  hunt- 
ing, seeing  foxes  is  not  that  noteworthy. 
Some  years  ago,  during  a winter  hunt,  we 
were  in  our  blind  waiting  for  the  crows  to 
come  into  roost  when  a large  hawk  sud- 
denly dove  out  of  the  sky  and  grabbed  one 
of  our  papier-mache  decoys.  It  immediately 
realized  its  mistake  and  dropped  the  decoy. 

Another  time  we  were  sitting  in  the 
blind  when  we  were  startled  by  a rifle  shot. 
We  both  stood  up  and  saw  a man  lying  in 
the  snow,  getting  ready  to  shoot  again  at 
our  papier-mache  fakes.  He  saw  us  and  ran. 

One  time  a car  passed  us  as  we  were 
crossing  the  road  to  get  to  one  of  our  spots. 
The  driver  gave  a startled  look,  but  we 
didn’t  think  anything  of  it.  When  we  re- 


turned to  the  car  after  hunting  the  next 
spot,  two  state  troopers  were  waiting. 

They  said  a civilian  who  reported  see- 
ing two  masked  men  carrying  guns.  We  ex- 
plained to  the  officers  what  we  were  do- 
ing. After  checking  us,  they  suggested  we 
not  put  on  our  masks  until  we  were  in  the 
woods  and  away  from  the  road. 

Crow  hunting  isn’t  exactly  a booming 
sport.  Guys  don’t  anxiously  watch  the  cal- 
endar, waiting  for  the  opening  of  one  of 
two  seasons  in  Pennsylvania.  But  crow 
hunting  offers  a thrilling  challenge  to  call- 
ers and  an  exciting  opportunity  for 
wingshooters. 

Best  of  all,  crows  are  found  throughout 
the  state  — often  in  large  numbers  — and 
their  populations  are  on  the  increase  here. 
Try  woods-hopping,  and  you’ll  find  it  to  be 
an  effective  technique  for  a fun  summer 
day  of  hunting.  □ 


Sportsmen  take  aim  at  each  other 

continued  from  p.  2 

Sure,  other  states  have  early  primitive  weapons  seasons.  Those  states  don’t  have 
more  than  a million  licensed  hunters,  though. 

Finally,  at  least  one  man  berated  the  commission  bitterly  for  “not  doing  anything 
for  the  rifle  hunter.” 

This  may  be  the  most  selfish  argument  of  all.  Rifle  hunters  take  something  like  85 
percent  of  all  the  deer  shot  in  Pennsylvania.  What  does  he  want  — every  last 
whitetail? 

And  in  point  of  fact,  the  commission  — for  all  its  failings  — has  greatly  liberalized 
rifle  hunting  opportunities.  It  was  just  a few  years  ago,  after  all,  that  the  most  anyone 
could  hope  for  was  a single  deer  each  year. 

Now,  thanks  to  bonus  tags  and  changes  in  the  antlerless  system,  a hunter  can  take 
a buck  and  up  to  three  doe  — up  to  five  doe  in  parts  of  the  southeast. 

I guess  all  this  griping  shouldn’t  surprise  anyone.  Society  as  a whole  is  producing  a 
culture  of  self-proclaimed  victims  that  demand  special  attention. 

But  breaking  ourselves  into  opposing  factions  wastes  time,  and  blinds  us  to  the 
larger,  vastly  more  important  issues. 

Besides,  the  divisions  are  usually  artificial. 

Commissioner  Dennis  R.  Fredericks  of  Washington  County  probably  spoke  for 
many  when  he  threw  up  his  hands  after  an  unusually  nasty  attack  by  a rifle  hunter. 
You  can’t  pigeonhole  sportsmen  up  into  little  categories,  he  said. 

Some  of  us  hunt  with  all  the  different  implements,  and  some  of  us  choose  not  to,” 
he  said.  “But  we’re  all  hunters.” 

Amen  to  that.  — By  Scott  Weidensaul  □ 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  News 
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Leaves  of  Three 


Poison  ivy  comes  in  different  shapes  and  sizes; 
avoid  getting  an  itchy  trigger  finger  by  familiarizing 
yourself  with  this  common  plant. 

By  Lee  Kunstman 


Hunting,  camping,  hiking  and 

casual  strolls  through  the  woods  or 
open  fields  are  supposed  to  be  fun.  But  your 
day  could  also  end  in  misery.  How?  By  not 
knowing  how  to  identify  and  avoid  a 
common  plant  that  can  be  danger- 
ous even  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The 
plant?  Poison  ivy. 

Every  outdoorsman  should 
learn  to  identify  and  understand 
this  common  and  widely  dis- 
tributed plant.  And  the 
best  way  to  learn  about 
it  is  to  have  someone 
who  already  knows 
poison  ivy  lead  you 
to  several  examples 
of  how  and  where  the 
plant  grows,  so  you  can 
study  it  closely. 

You’ll  find  that 
the  plant  varies  so 
much  in  appearance  and  growing  habits 
that  a single  description  can  be  deceiving. 

Poison  ivy  grows  almost  anywhere,  from 
the  edges  of  pastures  and  parks  — where  it 
can  mix  in  with  hedgerows  and  brush  — to 
open  woods,  beaches,  sunny  river  banks, 
roadsides  and  even  islands.  It  is  a member 
of  the  ivy  family,  a group  of  plants  that  have 
what  botanists  call  compound  leaves. 

These  leaves  are  like  the  fingers  of  your 
hand,  several  leaflets  growing  from  a single 
stem.  The  leaves  can  be  recognized  by  their 
shiny  green  color  (during  the  growing  sea- 


son). They  are  divided  into  three  leaflets 
growing  at  the  end  of  each  relatively  short 
stem. 

Note  that  the  leaves  are  oval  in  shape 
and  have  a mostly  smooth  edge,  ex- 
cept for  a notch  or  a few  jagged  teeth 
randomly  placed  on  the  leaflets.  Each 
leaf  is  asymmetrical,  the  mid-rib  di- 
viding it  into  unequal  halves.  The 
center  leaflet  is  set  apart  from  its  two 
attendants  by  a short  stem. 

Poison  ivy  also  produces 
small  flowers  with  five 
greenish-yellow  petals.  Its 
fruits  are  small,  grayish 
white  berries  that  have  one 
stone  or  seed.  All  parts  of  the 
plant  are  poisonous  except  the 
pollen. 

Birds  are  able  to  eat 
the  berries  with  no  ill 
effects.  More  than  60 
bird  species  eat  the  berries,  and  the  seeds 
pass  through  the  birds’  digestive  systems 
and  are  deposited  with  droppings  — one 
reason  the  plant  is  so  widespread. 

Summer  is  not  the  only  time  to  be  wary 
of  poison  ivy.  Even  in  the  coldest  part  of 
winter  the  plant  is  poisonous  to  handle. 
Beware  of  the  winter  vine  and  roots  be- 
cause the  oil  they  contain  is  still  toxic. 
Smoke  from  burning  plants  is  poisonous, 
too,  and  may  produce  a reaction  or  rash  if 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin. 

Poison  ivy  is  a perennial,  and  it  grows  in 


Toxicodendron  radicams 
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a number  of  forms.  It  can  grow  as  a small 
woody  tree,  as  a shrub,  and  even  a vine  that 
climbs  fence  posts  and  trees.  As  a vine,  it 
produces  little  rootlets  that  support  the 
stem  and  penetrate  cracks  and  other  crev- 
ices.  These  roots  do  not  absorb  nutrients, 
but  they  do  absorb  water  that  helps  the 
vine  grow. 

The  leaves  and  stem  are  smooth  and 
about  two  to  three  inches  in  length.  In 
autumn  these  leaves  turn  various  shades  of 
red. 

The  plant’s  oil  is  what  causes  allergic 
reactions  such  as  rashes  in  some,  but  not 
all,  people.  Because  the  oil  is  the  allergen, 
susceptible  people  don’t  have  to  come  into 
direct  contact  with  the  plant  to  get  a reac- 
tion.  Walking  through  a poison  ivy  patch 
may  transfer  the  oil  to  shoes  or  clothing, 
where  it  may  later  come  in  contact  with 
skin. 

In  the  same  manner,  people  get  poison 
ivy  poisoning  from  pets  that  may  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  plant  and  carry 
the  oil  in  their  fur. 

Many  people  have  problems  with  poi- 
son ivy  during  the  summer  months,  but 
autumn  is  actually  a more  dangerous  time 


for  those  who  have  not  learned  to  identify 
it.  The  brilliant  reds  of  the  leaves  at  this 
time  of  the  year  might  tempt  an  unsuspect- 
ing person  to  pick  some  for  a display.  And 
a bonfire  of  fall  leaves,  which  might  in- 
clude poison  ivy,  could  spread  fine  droplets 
of  irritating  oil. 

Fleeting  Immunity 

Immunity  to  poison  ivy  is  not  necessar- 
ily a permanent  or  absolute  condition. 
Changes  in  diet  or  blood  chemistry  can 
alter  one’s  reaction  to  the  oil.  Sensitivity 
can  also  vary  with  the  amount  of  sun,  wind, 
or  water  (both  fresh  and  salt)  to  which  the 
skin  has  been  exposed. 

Be  safe,  not  sorry.  If  you  know  you’ve 
come  in  contact  with  poison  ivy,  immedi- 
ately wash  the  affected  area  with  water  and 
strong  soap.  If  you  can  find  a plant  known 
as  jewel  weed,  rub  some  of  its  sap  on  your 
skin.  People  who  are  very  allergic  to  the 
poison  ivy  should  see  a doctor  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Knowing  poison  ivy  in  all  its  forms  can 
help  you  and  your  friends  and  family  enjoy 
the  outdoors.  And,  after  all,  enjoyment  is 
what  you’re  after.  □ 


POISON  IVY  can  be  an 
upright  plant,  a shrub 
or  a vine.  Regardless 
of  form,  it  can  be 
identified  by  its  three 
compound, 
asymetrical  leaves.  Its 
small  flowers  are 
greenish-yellow,  and  it 
has  small,  grayish- 
white  berries.  All  parts 
of  the  plant  contain 
the  oil  responsible  for 
allergic  reactions  in 
many  people. 
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The  7 Phases  of  Tree-Cutting 

(or  "How  to  Survive  Relandscaping") 


Whether  it's  trying  to  improve  habitat,  clear  land 
around  a cabin  or  help  a garden  grow,  into  every 
life  a couple  trees  must  fall. 

By  Patricia  McNeal 


HASE  ONE:  The  Decision 
For  too  many  years  my  husband  and  I 
gardened  in  the  shade  — or  partial  sun,  de- 
pending upon  whether  you’re  a pessimist 
or  an  optimist,  I guess.  Usually  in  mid- 
March  I planted  my  tomato  seeds  and  set 
them  in  a sunny  window.  For  the  next  two 
months  I nurtured  the  seedlings,  trans- 
planting them  when  necessary  and  gradu- 
ally introducing  them  to  the  outside. 

Finally,  in  May,  I would  place  the  beau- 
tiful, foot-high  tomato  plants  in  our  gar- 
den. As  spring  progressed  into  summer,  the 
leaves  on  all  the  trees  sprouted  and  ma- 
tured into  a lush,  green  canopy.  My  tomato 
plants  thickened  and  grew  tall,  and  taller, 
and  taller,  reaching  for  whatever  sun  they 
could  find. 

But  then,  as  harvest  time  approached,  I 
watched  the  tomato  plants  struggle  to  yield 
just  a smattering  of  tomatoes,  on  vines  that 
had  become  as  withered  and  brown  as  corn- 
stalks in  November. 

Last  year  was  no  different  than  the  five 
or  so  before.  As  my  husband  and  I stood 
surveying  our  damp,  mediocre,  pathetic 
little  garden,  we  had  the  same  conversa- 
tion that  we  had  had  a half-dozen  times 
before. 

“The  garden  gets  too  much  shade.  We 
have  to  cut  some  trees,”  he’ll  say. 


“I  don’t  want  to  cut  the  trees.  I like  our 
trees,”  I argue. 

“Pat,  we  have  27  acres  of  trees  — ridges 
covered  with  them  all  around.  If  you  want 
a productive  garden,  we  have  to  cut  the 
trees.” 

Obviously,  I was  reluctant  to  cut  any 
trees.  Maybe  it  was  because  of  the  grapes 
that  grew  on  them,  favorite  food  for  a 
mother  grouse  and  her  yearly  brood;  maybe 
because  cutting  them  would  make  us  more 
visible  to  curious  passers-by;  maybe  because 
the  trees  would  crush  the  briar  patch  loved 
by  the  cardinals  and  wrens. 

Logic,  however,  eventually  won  out.  We 
decided  to  cut  down  four  pines,  four  hicko- 
ries and  one  very  large,  very  old  maple  tree. 

Phase  2:  Removing  the  Fence  and  Other 
Valuables 

Once  the  decision  was  made,  we  got 
down  to  work.  Our  fence  is  simply  a 
snowfence  attached  to  metal  stakes,  so  tak- 
ing it  down  wasn’t  too  tough.  But  there’s 
more. 

Whenever  you  cut  a problem  tree,  al- 
ways be  sure  to  first  remove  any  valuable 
items  that  may  be  in  the  way;  not  only  gar- 
den fences,  TV  antennas,  dogs,  children, 
and  spouses,  but  also  houses  and  electrical 
lines. 
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The  first  group  is  simple  to  do  — the 
second,  well  ...  Be  sure  to  check  your 
homeowner’s  insurance  policy  and  call  your 
electric  company  before  you  drop  any  tree 
near  these  “hard-to-move”  items.  (Luckily 
for  us,  the  garden  fence  and  the  dog  were 
the  only  things  we  had  to  move.) 

Phase  3:  The  First  Cut  is  the  Deepest 

My  husband  sharpened  his  chainsaw, 
dug  out  our  big,  long  rope  and  proceeded 
to  cut  down  the  first  trees.  For  trees  less 
than  five  inches  in  diameter,  he  used  a 
simple  cut  that  started  high  on  one  side  of 
the  tree  and  angled  down  through  the 
trunk. 

For  larger  trees,  he  used  a “wedge”  cut, 
in  which  a large  wedge-shape  cut  is  made 
on  one  side  of  the  tree,  with  the  opening 
pointing  in  the  exact  direction  you  want 
the  tree  to  fall.  Then,  starting  from  the 
opposite  side,  just  above  the  wedge  cut,  saw 
at  a slight  angle  downward  toward  the 
wedge.  If  you  stop  just  short  of  the  wedge, 
the  remaining  piece  of  wood  — it’s  called 
the  key  — will  act  like  a hinge,  to  direct 
the  fall  of  the  tree. 

Phase  4:  The  Designated  Puller 

Most  of  our  trees  fell  easily  and  right 
where  we  wanted  them.  Two  pines,  how- 
ever, were  in  tricky  locations,  so  in  addi- 
tion to  the  wedge  method,  we  also  used 
what  I call  the  “designated-puller-with-the- 
big-rope”  method. 

We  wrapped  a heavy  rope  around  the 
tree  as  high  up  as  possible.  Then  holding 
the  two  ends,  1 (the  designated  puller) 
walked  away  in  the  direction  where  we 
wanted  the  tree  to  fall.  While  I held  the 
ropes  taut,  my  husband  sawed. 

The  designated  puller  must  not  only 
have  her  shoes  tied  and  her  medical  insur- 
ance paid,  but  she  must  also  have  a couple 
of  escape  routes  planned.  I had  my  routes 
planned  — run  away  fast,  and  run  away 
faster.  So  there  I stood,  pulling  on  the  ropes 
and  checking  my  shoes  while  my  husband 
sawed. 


Suddenly  the  tree  began  cracking  and 
tilting  — and  I began  running  my  fastest. 
As  the  tree  crashed  behind  me  and  1 was 
still  standing  unscathed,  I realized  I had 
done  my  part  successfully.  Walking  over  to 
retrieve  the  rope  and  teeling  quite  proud 
of  myself,  I heard  a voice  from  behind  the 
chainsaw  flatly  state,  “You  sure  don’t  run 
very  fast.” 

At  that  point  I started  considering  other 
uses  for  the  big  rope. 

Phase  5:  Cleaning  up  the  Mess 

You  need  a plan  here.  We  gave  our  two 
boys,  Brent  and  Zack,  a pair  of  clippers  and 
told  them  they  could  build  a fort  out  of  all 
the  branches  they  could  reach.  This  idea 
was  met  with  shining  eyes  and  much  en- 
thusiasm, until  they  surveyed  the  large 
amount  of  tangled  limbs  and  leaves. 

“Do  we  have  to  cut  down  all  those 
branches?”  they  asked,  a hint  of  despera- 
tion in  their  voices. 

“Only  enough  to  make  a fort,”  we  told 
them.  “A  big  fort.”  Thirty  minutes  later  two 
leaf-covered  boys  showed  up  at  the  door. 

“We’  ’re  done”  they  announced,  and  dis- 
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appeared  with  their  football.  My  husband 
and  I stepped  out  and  looked  down  at  the 
pile  of  trees.  Beside  one  of  the  hickories  a 
small  cave  had  been  snipped  out  of  the 
twisted  branches.  Other  than  that,  every- 
thing  was  as  it  had  been.  Sighing,  we  picked 
up  the  larger  clippers  and  headed  down  to 
the  maze  of  fallen  trees. 

Our  hickories  and  the  maple  were  cut 
for  firewood;  some  of  the  larger  maple  bil- 
lets became  tables  and  seats  for  our  camp- 
fire area.  The  pine  trunks  we  cut  into  5- 
foot  lengths  and  placed  along  the  lower 
edge  of  the  garden  to  help  keep  back  the 
briars. 

The  larger  limbs  and  treetops  went  into 
our  brushpile.  Now,  like  most  people,  I as- 
sumed a brushpile  was  simply  a pile  of 
brush.  But  after  speaking  with  our  local 
DER  forester,  I realized  that  a properly  con- 
structed brushpile  is  actually  a work  of  art. 

He  told  us  to  start  with  a layer  of  large 
logs,  placed  about  four  inches  apart.  On 
top  of  those,  place  a layer  of  smaller  ones 
at  right  angles  to  the  first  group.  Next, 
spread  a layer  of  small  limbs  and  stems  to 
form  a covering. 

Proceed  with  continually  smaller  logs 
and  branches,  and  finish  with  a topping  of 


leaves,  small  limbs  and  anything  else  still 
lying  around. 

Depending  on  the  size  and  type  of  logs, 
such  a brushpile  can  last  up  to  10  years. 
Brushpiles  provide  excellent  shelter  for 
wildlife.  They  can  harbor  grouse,  rabbits 
and  chipmunks  and  provide  nesting  cover 
for  wild  turkeys  and  winter  protection  for 
backyard  songbirds.  It  is  wise,  however,  not 
to  place  your  brushpile  too  close  to  your 
garden,  unless  you  don’t  mind  being  the 
cafeteria  for  the  local  rabbit  population. 

Phase  6:  Choosing  a Tree 

Cutting  nine  trees  really  opened  up  our 
garden  area,  giving  me  room  for  not  only 
our  usual  vegetables,  hut  also  for  squash, 
pumpkins,  and  even  an  area  to  replant  an- 
other tree  or  two.  So  why  would  we  replant 
trees  after  cutting  trees,  you  might  ask. 

Well,  we  cut  those  trees  because  they 
shaded  our  garden.  But  we  realized  we  were 
destroying  some  wildlife  habitat  in  the  pro- 
cess. So  we  wanted  a tree  that  would  en- 
courage our  wild  birds  to  stay,  hut  one  that 
would  not  grow  so  high  as  to  reshade  the 
garden. 

For  advice  on  selecting  a tree  that  would 
satisfy  my  needs,  1 made  a trip  to  our  local 
forestry  office.  There  I en- 
countered Jim  Stiehler,  a 
very  helpful,  patient  service 
forester,  who  gave  me  nu- 
merous handouts  such  as 
“Resource  Evaluation”  and 
“Woodland  Management,” 
and  a booklet,  Common 
Trees  of  Pennsylvania. 

Of  all  the  reading  mate- 
rial, the  most  helpful  was  a 
book  developed  for  munici- 
palities by  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity, titled  Street  Trees 
Factsheets.  It  describes  a va- 
riety of  landscaping  trees; 
their  heights,  widths,  the 
fruits  and  flowers  they  pro- 
duce, and  the  pros  and  cons 
of  each.  The  book  costs  $20 


BUILDING  A BRUSHPILE  isn't  just  a matter  of  throwing  a 
bunch  of  limbs  and  treetops  in  a heap.  For  the  pile  to  be 
useful  to  wildlife,  it  must  be  properly  constructed. 
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and  is  available  through  county  extension 
offices. 

When  selecting  a tree,  I learned,  you 
should  consider  how  it  will  appear  year 
round.  Spring  flowers  and  fall  colors  on  a 
tree  are  beautiful,  but  like  the  seasons  they 
represent,  they  are  short-lived.  A tree’s 
summer  canopy  and  winter  silhouette  are 
what  you  will  probably  view  the  most. 

One  of  the  things  I like  about  the  Ma- 
donna crabapple,  for  example,  is  its  tight 
branching,  which  creates  an  interesting  sil- 
houette during  the  winter. 

A friend  once  told  me  how  much  he  en- 
joys tulip  poplars.  They  provide  lush  shade 
in  the  summer  and  turn  a brilliant  yellow 
in  the  fall.  Another  bonus  with  tulip  pop- 
lars is  that  gypsy  moth  caterpillars  don’t 
seem  to  care  for  them.  Neither  do  they 
munch  on  ash,  sycamore,  black  walnut  or 
redbud. 

Phase  7:  Planting  the  Tree 

Because  a tree’s  root  system  spreads  hori- 
zontally, the  roots  rarely  grow  deeper  than 
about  three  feet.  You  don’t  have  to  dig  a 
deep  hole;  simply  mark  out  an  area  about 
five  times  the  diameter  of  the  tree’s  rootball 
and  loosen  the  soil  to  a depth  of  twelve 
inches  within  that  area. 

In  the  center,  dig  a shallow  hole  to  place 
the  rootball.  Make  sure  that  the  ball  sits 
on  solid  ground  and  not  loosened  soil.  Re- 
move all  wires,  ropes  and  other  parapher- 
nalia that  hold  the  burlap  wrapping  in 
place.  The  wrapping  can  remain  since  it 
will  disintegrate;  plastic  won’t,  so  remove 
that. 

Fill  in  the  dirt  around  the  tree’s  roots 
and  pack  the  soil  gently  to  plug  any  air 
pockets,  but  not  so  hard  as  to  compact  the 
soil.  Unless  winds  are  a problem  or  the  tree 
leans,  it  is  best  not  to  stake  the  tree.  In  the 
same  way  that  we  need  to  exercise  to 
strengthen  our  muscles,  a tree  needs  to  be 
able  to  flex  its  trunk  and  build  strength.  If 


you  must  stake  your  tree,  use  a flexible  stake 
and  remove  it  no  more  than  a year  later. 

After  going  through  all  this  work,  it 
would  be  a shame  to  have  wildlife  eat  your 
new  tree.  I’ve  seen  many  people  plant  beau- 


We  wanted  to  replant  a 
tree  that  would  encourage 
our  wild  birds  to  stay  but 
not  reshade  the  garden. 


tiful  apple  trees  around  their  camps  only 
to  have  them  devoured  by  winter-starved 
deer  and  rabbits.  It  used  to  be  thought  that 
wrapping  a tree  with  protective  tape  was 
the  best  way  to  protect  it.  Tape,  though, 
will  only  provide  bugs  and  insects  with  an 
ideal  home  while  slowing  the  tree’s  ability 
to  adapt  to  its  environment. 

Now  there  is  a commercial  tree  shelter 
available  called  Tubex.  It  is  a polypropy- 
lene sleeve  that  fits  around  the  trees.  Tubex 
can  be  purchased  in  a variety  of  sizes  to 
allow  the  proper  amount  of  sunlight  and 
oxygen  to  reach  the  tree’s  bark.  I have 
found,  however,  that  a well-placed  dog  and 
chicken  wire  will  protect  a young  tree  al- 
most as  well. 

As  the  days  lengthen  and  the  winter  sun 
has  a subtle  warmth  to  it,  my  thoughts,  like 
those  of  all  gardeners,  still  turn  to  the  smell 
of  freshly  tilled  earth  and  the  sight  of  newly 
sprouted  seedlings.  This  year,  though,  I am 
more  optimistic  than  ever. 

When  the  summer  sun  shines  down  on 
my  garden,  its  rays  will  find  their  way  to 
my  tomato  plants.  No  doubt  I will  have 
lots  of  tomatoes  for  soup,  barbecue,  pizza 
and  spaghetti  sauces,  to  can  and  to  give 
away.  It  may  also  be  that  I will  wonder  why 
I ever,  ever  wanted  so  much  light  for  so 
many  darn  tomatoes!  □ 
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To  a lover  of  fine  dogs,  challenging  wingshooting 
and,  above  all,  good  friends,  nothing  stirs  the 
heart  like  the  sounds  of  ..  . 


Whistling  Wings 


DOVE  HUNTING  goes  way  hack 
with  me.  I remember  high  school 
days  when  I stood  back  in  Eisaman’s  corn 
patch  near  the  walnut  snag.  There  was 
plenty  of  foxtail  among  the  corn  in  those 
days  and  the  shooting  was  good  at  times, 
although  I had  a lot  to  learn  about 
shotgun  lead  as  whistling  wings  an- 
nounced  incoming  doves. 

Now  I stood  against  a pasture  fence  in 
Lebanon  County,  waiting  for  small  flocks 
of  doves  to  circle  into  the 
standing  patch  of 
sweet  corn  behind 
me.  There  were 
two  objectives 
here.  Bring  down 
a bird  before  it 
fell  into  the  thick 
cover  and  do  so  with 
a minimum  number  of  shots. 

My  companions,  Scott  and  Carl,  were 
on  either  side  of  me,  keeping  my  shot 
count  honest.  Scott  covered  a small 
walnut  grove  on  higher  ground  while 
Carl,  below,  with  his  beautiful  16-gauge 
English  double,  guarded  a pasture  gully. 

A shot  from  the  walnut  grove  caught  my 
attention  and  I watched  a dove  tumble. 

Its  partner  swung  my  way  and  the 
Browning  20-gauge  Citori  brought  it 
down  before  the  bird  made  the  fence  and 
the  thick  cover  behind.  However,  as  I 
went  out  to  retrieve  the  dove,  an 
incoming  high  flyer  caught  my  eye.  I 


threw  a hasty  shot  at  it,  and  down  it 
came,  with  a puff  of  feathers  — deep  into 
the  sweet  corn  cover. 

“You’ll  need  Seneca  for  that  one,” 

Carl  yelled,  and  up  the  hillside  he  came. 
We  had  to  lift  Seneca  over  the  woven 
wire  fence  and  tell  her  to  fetch.  There 
was  no  danger  to  the  corn  as  the  field 
had  already  been  picked.  Soon  Seneca 
returned  and  presented  me  with  the  bird. 
Carl’s  chocolate  lah  is  about  the  best 
dove  dog  I’ve  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting. 
Scott  soon 
joined  us,  and  we 
discussed  the 
merits  of  a good 
retrieving  dog  in  a 
dove  hunt.  Sud- 
denly Scott  raised  his 
Model  37  Ithaca  and  downed  two  birds 
with  three  shots.  1 remember  hearing  the 
whistling  wings  just  before  he  shot. 

The  day  before,  Carl  and  I had  hunted 
a “junk”  corn  field  nearby.  It  had  grown 
in  sparsely,  and  the  farmer  had  given  us 
permission  to  hunt  there.  We  walked 
parallel  to  one  another,  whistling  to  keep 
track  of  each  other. 

I could  usually  hear  the  wings  before  I 
saw  the  birds,  giving  me  time  to  shoot. 
When  I did  drop  a bird,  1 would  immedi- 
ately mark  the  spot  where  I thought  the 
bird  should  be,  then  fan  out  in  search. 

But  even  though  the  field  was  fairly 
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open,  locating  a downed  dove  was  often 
difficult  without  Seneca’s  help.  Trying  for 
a double  when  the  opportunity  presented 
itself  was  especially  challenging,  but  on 
this  day  there  were  times  when  the 
second  bird  was  passed  up  if  the  first  one 
downed  looked  difficult  to  find. 

Carl  is  a fine  shotgunner,  and  hunting 
in  his  company  encourages  me  to  shoot 
better  and  hunt  better.  Dove  shooting  is 
Carl’s  sport,  and  I’m  proud  to  walk  these 
red  clay  fields  with  such  a sportsman. 

Sometimes  we  put  on  circle  drives  for 
each  other,  especially  where  wires  were 
involved.  Doves  would  begin  staging  on 
wires  near  feeding  areas.  One  of  us  would 
slip  up  the  line  and  come  in  behind  the 
perched  birds.  The  plan  was  to  push  the 
birds  toward  the  shooter,  usually  con- 
cealed  at  a nearby  snag. 

We  utilized  two  other  techniques  with 
some  success.  One  involved  a cattle 
pasture.  If  a farmer  is  feeding  grain  to  his 
livestock,  doves  will  often  move  in  to 
feed  on  the  remains.  Such  a setup  can 


result  in  some  interesting  shooting  for 
the  careful  sportsman.  With  permission 
of  the  farmer,  of  course,  we  had  some  fast 
and  furious  action  around  a pasture  Carl 
knew  was  being  visited  by  many  birds. 

According  to  Carl,  “the  best  is  usually 
last.”  By  this  he  means  “shoot  the  roost.” 
Carl  is  an  expert  at  pre-season  scouting, 
and  his  early  work  yielded  spots  where 
good  numbers  of  birds  headed  for  the 
night.  Intercept  such  a roosting  path  and 
you’ll  have  some  hot,  last-hour  shooting. 

Back  at  Carl’s  house,  Barb  and  Mary 
were  preparing  salad  and  hamburgers. 
And  with  a beautiful  sunset  as  our 
backdrop,  Carl  and  I cleaned  our  birds. 
Back  home,  we  soaked  the  breasts  in 
Italian  salad  dressing,  wrapped  them  in 
bacon  strips  skewered  with  toothpicks, 
and  after  broiling  them,  served  them  as 
hors  d’oeuvres. 

Next  time  you’re  out  in  the  dove 
fields,  take  a good  look.  You  might  just 
spot  me  and  Carl  as  we  listen  for  whis- 
tling wings  ...  □ 


'DOB  MacWILLIAMS,  a graduate  of  the  16th 
-D  class  of  Game  Commission  officers,  passed 
away  last  March,  soon  after  writing  this 
story.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  "Mac"  was 
the  Information  & Education  Supervisor 
for  the  Northwest  Region.  An  avid  bird 
hunter  and  dog  fancier,  Mac  will  long 
be  remembered  for  his  efforts  to  get 
more  youngsters  involved  in  the 
outdoor  sports.  He  was  instrumental 
in  starting  “ Youth  Field  Days"  in  the 
northwest  region,  a concept  gaining 
momentum  across  the  state.  Prior  to 
his  promotion  to  the  I&E  supervisor 
position,  Mac  served  as  quartermaster 
for  the  agency's  Bureau  of  Law 
Enforcement  in  Harrisburg,  and  before 
that,  as  a district  game  protector  in 
Allegheny  County.  Longtime  Game  News 
readers  may  remember  Mac  as  the  writer  of 
our  "DGP  Diary"  column  in  1980. 
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Living  Downstream 

The  mighty  Susquehanna  pours  1 9 million  gallons 
of  water  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  each  minute, 
and  that  water  carries  the  fate  of  one  of  the  most 
productive  ecosystems  in  the  world. 

By  Julie  Lalo 


THE  NUMBERS  are  superlatives.  Four 
hundred  forty-four  miles  long  — hut 
inches  shallow  in  some  spots  — it  is  the 
largest  non-navigable  river  in  North 
America.  It  has  the  highest  average  flow 
and  the  second-largest  drainage  area  (13 
million  acres)  of  any  river  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  Its  main  trunk  cuts  through 
just  about  every  ecological  habitat  Penn- 
sylvania has  to  offer.  It  is  the  Susquehanna. 

The  Susquehanna  hosts  a wide  variety 
of  waterfowl,  wading  birds,  eagles  and  ot- 
ters. The  river  provides  splendid  wildlife 
watching  opportunities  throughout  the 
year.  Many  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  and 
women  take  advantage  of  the  islands,  large 
and  small,  for  waterfowling,  deer  hunting 
and  other  pursuits. 

If  we  can  give  attributes  to  rivers,  the 
Susquehanna  could  also  serve  as  a testa- 
ment to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
last  two  dozen  years  since  the  signing  of 
the  state’s  Clean  Streams  Law,  we  have 
begun  to  decontaminate  this  river  — as 
much  for  its  own  sake  as  for  what  happens 
when  it  flows  out  of  our  borders. 

As  it  leaves  the  state,  dividing  Lancaster 
and  York  counties,  the  Susquehanna  re- 
mains the  biggest  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant river.  It  delivers,  on  average,  25  bil- 
lion gallons  of  water  a day  to  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay;  that’s  half  the  bay’s  fresh  water. 

“It  is  the  largest  tributary  to  the  bay,” 
says  Jolene  Chinchilli,  executive  director 


of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation.  “And 
if  we’re  going  to  save  the  bay,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  Susquehanna.  Along  with  the 
19  million  gallons  per  minute  of  water  it 
sends  to  the  bay,  it  brings  the  results  of 
what’s  going  on  in  the  Susquehanna  wa- 
tershed.” 

You  can  read  what  Pennsylvania  is  do- 
ing by  what  we  send  to  the  bay.  We  give 
the  bay  a third  of  its  nitrogen  and  a quar- 
ter of  its  phosphorous  — two  nutrients  that 
are  so  overabundant  they’re  no  longer 
healthful.  Most  of  the  two  nutrients  and 
the  3.3  million  tons  of  sediment  that  flow 
into  the  river  are  from  nonpoint  pollution 
sources  such  as  farming. 

The  overdose  (130  million  pounds  of 
nitrogen  and  four  million  pounds  of  phos- 
phorous) causes  oxygen  depletion,  algae 
blooms  and  turbidity,  which  leads  to, 
among  other  problems,  the  loss  of  fish  habi- 
tat and  biodiversity,  and  loss  of  food  for 
waterfowl. 

The  population  decline  of  canvasbacks 
is  an  example  of  what  happens  when  too 
many  nutrients  reach  the  bay.  Nearly  a 
third  of  all  these  diving  ducks  inhabit  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Their  numbers  have  de- 
clined from  an  average  of  250,000  during 
the  1950s  to  a current  population  of  70,000, 
and  they  can  no  longer  be  hunted  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

At  least  one  reason  for  their  decline  is 
the  disappearance  of  submerged  aquatic 
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vegetation  (SAV).  When  nutrients  invade 
the  bay,  a couple  things  happen.  Algae 
growth  is  fueled  by  nutrients,  and  when  the 
algae  die  their  decomposition  robs  the  wa- 
ter  of  oxygen  — preventing  growth  of  such 
beneficial  SAV  as  wild  celery  and  eel  grass. 
Also,  the  increase  in  algae  blocks  sunlight 
from  reaching  the  bottom  where  desirable 
SAV  can  take  root. 

In  addition,  toxic  pollutants  such  as 
chlorine  are  discharged  from  point  sources 
(wastewater  treatment  plants  and  indus- 
trial  sites).  Metals,  too,  flow  out  of  pipes 
or  run  into  the  river  from  storm  drains. 

Concerns  for  the  amount  and  severity 
of  the  pollution  flowing  from  Pennsylva- 
nia into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  led  to  the  cre- 
ation of  several  Chesapeake  Bay-related 
programs  in  the  last  decade.  Here’s  how  to 
keep  them  straight. 

The  nonprofit,  membership-supported 


Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation  (214  State  St., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17101;  717/234-5550),  accord- 
ing  to  Chinchilli,  is  focused  on  “restoring 
and  sustaining  the  bay  ecosystem  by  sub- 
stantially improving  the  water  quality  and 
productivity  of  the  watershed,  in  order  to 
ensure  a high  quality  of  life  for  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  bay  region.” 

“We’re  obviously  very  concerned  about 
water  quality,”  she  says,  “but  our  efforts  are 
much  broader  than  that.  We  re  concerned 
about  the  activities  that  take  place  on  the 
land  and  ultimately  affect  the  water.” 
Chinchilli  believes  that  although  point 
source  pollution  has  been  reduced  in  re- 
cent years,  toxic  and  nutrient  pollution  still 
impede  the  health  of  the  river  and,  ulti- 
mately, the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

In  recent  years,  the  foundation’s  science 
staff  has  analyzed  sewage  treatment  plant 
performance  on  Chesapeake  tributaries 
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(including  Pennsylvania)  and  stormwater 
runoff  in  the  Harrisburg  region.  She  says 
of  the  foundation’s  efforts:  “We  look  for 
workable  solutions.  A lot  of  people  con- 
tributed  to  the  problems,  so  we  have  to  find 
the  solutions  to  a lot  of  problems.” 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  Commission  (60 
West  St.,  Suite  200,  Annapolis,  MD  21401; 
4 1 0/263-3420)  is  a tri-state  legislative  body 
that  represents  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  It  is  composed  of  21  legislators, 
executive  branch  appointees  and  citizens, 
says  Ann  Swanson,  executive  director.  “Our 
purpose  is  to  advise  state  legislators  on 
matters  of  concern  regarding  the  restora- 
tion and  management  of  the  bay.” 

Agricultural  nutrient  management  has 
been  the  Pennsylvania  delegation’s  top  pri- 
ority for  the  past  seven  years,  and  those 
efforts  culminated  in  the  passage  of  the 
Nutrient  Management  Act  in  1991.  The 
act  requires  the  state’s  largest  farms  to  de- 
velop and  implement  plans  to  properly  dis- 
pose of  manure. 

“In  addition,  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion is  currently  examining  livestock  feed 
formulations  and  changes  in  seed  formula- 
tion to  reduce  the  content  of  nutrients  the 
animals  eat,  so  farmers  can  reduce  the  pol- 
lutants coming  out,”  Swanson  says.  The 
commission  will  sponsor  a conference  on 
the  issue  later  in  1994.  “We  look  at  legisla- 
tive initiatives,  research  and  on-the-ground 
implementation. 

“Since  we  work  on  policies,  we’re  always 
open  to  suggestions  from  citizens.  The  com- 
mission is  a powerful  mechanism  for  an 
informed  citizen  to  have  an  entry  into  the 
process,”  she  says. 

Because  of  her  close  association  with  the 
lawmaking  efforts  in  all  three  states,  she  is 
understandably  sensitive  to  the  global  view 
of  the  interstate  Chesapeake  Bay  water- 
shed. “We’re  trying  to  coordinate  the  man- 
agement of  a resource  that  doesn’t  respect 
political  boundaries.  We  make  sure  that  the 
policies  of  all  three  states  respect  the  needs 
of  the  resource  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  watershed,”  she  says. 


The  Alliance  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
(225  Pine  St.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17101;  717/ 
236-8825)  has  offices  in  Baltimore,  Rich- 
mond and  Harrisburg.  It  is  a nonprofit 
program  funded  by  a mix  of  government 
and  private  grants.  The  job  of  its  Pennsyl- 
vania director,  Cyndi  Adams  Dunn,  is  best 
described  in  the  new  book,  Susquehanna, 
River  of  Dreams,  hy  Susan  Q.  Stranahan. 

“Her  task  is  to  tell  Pennsylvanians  that 
what  they’ve  done  so  far  to  help  save  the 
Chesapeake  isn’t  nearly  enough,”  Stran- 
ahan  writes.  “But  a secondary  aspect  of  her 
mission  — one  she  particularly  enjoys  — 
is  to  introduce  Pennsylvanians  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  river  that  drains  almost  half 
their  state.” 

For  the  third  year,  the  alliance  is  co- 
sponsoring the  Susquehanna  Sojourn,  a 
ten-day  canoe  trip.  This  year,  the  June  float, 
open  to  any  interested  participant,  starts 
in  Harrisburg  and  ends  at  the  bay. 


Rivers  Month 

JUNE  IS  RIVERS  Month  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  it’s  a perfect  time  to 
celebrate  the  river.  When  Gov.  Robert 
Casey  declared  it  so  in  1993,  he  noted, 
“Rivers  in  Pennsylvania  have  long  been 
recognized  as  avenues  of  transportation, 
sources  of  drinking  water,  sites  of 
recreational  opportunities  and  sources  of 
economic  vitality.” 

He  urged  “all  Pennsylvanians  to 
reaffirm  their  commitment  to  protecting 
and  preserve  the  quality  of  our  river 
systems  and  to  leam  more  about  our  river 
heritage.” 

For  a recreational  celebration,  just 
visit  any  one  of  the  72  public  access  areas 
on  the  Susquehanna  and  Juniata  rivers. 
(The  Juniata  meets  the  Susquehanna  just 
above  Harrisburg.) 

Or,  if  you’re  looking  for  a focused 
activity,  the  Susquehanna  River 
Celebration  will  be  held  Saturday,  June 
1 1 . The  event  features  music,  booths  and 
live  theater.  It  runs  from  11  a.m.  to  7 
p.m.  at  Riverfront  Park  in  Harrisburg.  For 
more  information,  call  the  Pa.  Bay 
Education  office  at  (717)  236-1006. 
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The  alliance’s  major  focus  is  consensus- 
building,  says  Scott  Steffey,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania monitoring  coordinator.  “We  deal 
with  government,  farmers,  industry  and 
environmental  groups  to  sponsor  work- 
shops and  conferences  to  bring  perspectives 
together.” 

Steffey  coordinates  a variety  of  volun- 
teer monitoring  projects,  including  an 
analysis  of  the  surface  waters  in  the 
Conestoga  River  watershed,  an  atmo- 
spheric deposition  study  within  the 
Conodoguinet  River  watershed,  and  a new 
endeavor  to  assess  lakes.  Beyond  monitor- 
ing, alliance  volunteers  will  begin  plant- 
ing trees  at  Game  Commission  streambank 
fencing  sites,  aided  in  part  by  a grant  from 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Last  summer,  the  Game  Commission 
celebrated  a milestone  event  when  it  com- 
memorated the  100th  mile  of  streambank 
fenced  in  the  bay’s  watershed.  Streambank 
fencing  prohibits  livestock  from  reaching 
streams.  Fenced  banks  quickly  spring  up  in 
vegetation,  providing  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife.  Vegetated  banks  also  improve  wa- 
ter quality  by  decreasing  sedimentation  and 
stopping  some  nutrients  from  entering 
water  systems. 

The  Pa.  Bay  Education  Office  (225  Pine 
St.,  Flarrisburg,  PA  17101;  717/236-1106) 
is  the  educational  component  of  the  Pa. 
Chesapeake  Bay  Program,  administered  by 
the  state  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources’  Bureau  of  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation. This  is  the  office  that  promotes 
the  “We  All  Live  Downstream”  theme, 
which  has  been  successful  in  generating 
individual  bay  conservation  efforts. 

“The  bay  really  is  an  indicator  of  water 
quality  here  at  home,”  says  Kathleen 
Banski,  education  director.  “We  do  all  live 
downstream  and,  eventually,  all  the  water 
from  our  backyards  reaches  the  bay.  So  if 
the  bay  indicates  there  are  problems,  they 
came  from  somewhere.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  improvements  are  made  to  the  bay, 
we  can  believe  that  our  backyard  is  heal- 
ing, too.” 


Banski  says,  “Our  claim  to  fame  is  that 
for  every  water  issue  there  is,  there  are  two 
sides.  We’ve  been  very  successful  in  merg- 
ing opposing  points  of  view  and  making 
sure  local  people  are  guided  toward  their 
own  decisions.” 

For  example,  she  notes,  the  environ- 
mentalist might  come  down  hard  on  the 
farm  community.  “But  because  the  hay  edu- 
cation program  has  a connection  to  the 
state’s  conservation  districts,  we  see  the 
links  with  the  land,  and  the  issues  involved 
in  being  good  stewards.  We  might  be  able 
to  communicate  environmental  concerns 
as  well  as  agricultural  concerns.  We  can 
help  reach  compromise.” 

“In  some  ways,  it’s  a miracle  that  it 
works,”  she  says  of  the  proliferation  of  bay 
advocacy  organizations.  But  she  says  hav- 
ing a variety  of  organizations  certainly  cre- 
ates multiple  layers  of  success. 

The  only  statewide  river  conservation 
organization  that  serves  more  than  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  watershed  is  the  Pa.  Orga- 
nization of  Watersheds  and  Rivers  (P.O. 
Box  765,  Harrisburg,  PA  17108),  which 
was  spawned  by  a number  of  the  existing 
bay  and  river  groups.  It  services  the  Susque- 
hanna but  its  mission  is  broader,  focusing 
on  the  protection,  sound  management  and 
enhancement  of  all  of  the  commonwealth’s 
rivers,  offering  support  to  the  myriad  local 
organizations  in  the  state  that  commit  re- 
sources to  conserving  smaller  watersheds. 

Here’s  one  last  statistic  that  points  up 
the  continuing  need  for  vigilance  in  pro- 
tecting the  resources  of  the  Susquehanna 
River.  More  than  2.5  million  people  are 
projected  to  move  into  the  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia  portions  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  watershed  by  the  year 
2020. 

Inevitably,  they  will  want  clean  water 
to  drink,  nesting  bald  eagles  to  watch  and 
fresh  fish  to  eat.  And  inevitably,  not  all  of 
them  will  enjoy  such  luxuries  without  care- 
ful vigilance  now.  It  is,  as  Banski  says,  in 
everyone’s  best  and  future  interests  to  keep 
their  backyard  clean.  □ 
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Life  of  a Hunter 

EXCEPT  FOR  the  silver  and  black  historic 
marker,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the 
cemetery  from  countless  other  small  country 
graveyards  scattered  throughout  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  New  York  and  the  other  original  13 
colonies. 

Situated  as  it  is  on  a bend  in  the  road,  travelers  along  Maryland  Route 
42  near  the  resort  area  of  Deep  Creek  Lake  barely  have  time  to  notice  the 
opening  in  the  trees  in  which  the  weathered  white,  brown  and  gray  head- 
stones stand,  let  alone  read  the  footnote  to  the  past  next  to  it. 

What  the  marker  announces,  though,  is  the  final  resting  place  of 
Meshach  Browning,  one  of  the  early  19th  century’s  most  renowned  hunt- 
ers and  author  of  Forty-Four  Years  of  the  Life  of  a Hunter  — an  exciting,  at 
times  almost  unbelievable,  memoir  of  life  in  western  Maryland  and  south- 
western Pennsylvania  from  the  1780s  to  the  1850s. 

Originally  published  in  1859,  Forty-Four  Years  of  the  Life  of  a Hunter  has 
gone  through  at  least  10  editions,  but  the  press  runs  have  always  been 
small  and  hard  to  find.  However,  it  is  now  available  in  a new  reprint  from 
Pine  Creek  Historian  (Swiss  Chalet  Lane,  Waterville,  PA  17776-0067) 
that  should  be  a joy  to  both  hunters  and  history  buffs  alike.  Along  with  all 
of  his  stalking  tales,  Browning  peppers  the  text  with  amusing  anecdotes 
and  observations  of  life,  such  as  political  campaigns  of  the  time,  in  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  some  200  hundred  years  ago. 

“We  always  held  an  election  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,”  he  writes, 
when  we  would  be  seen  in  a goodly  array  of  hunting-shirts  and  mocca- 
sins, and  almost  every  man  with  a big  knife  in  his  belt.  A foreigner  would 
have  supposed  that  the  voters  were  really  some  military  party  going  to 
oppose  a threatened  invasion;  and  if  a quarrel  occurred,  they  would  take 
off  perhaps  both  coat  and  shirt,  and  fight  until  one  or  the  other  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  as  much  of  a beating  as  he  was  willing  to  receive.” 

And  we  think  politics  is  a nasty  business  today. 

By  Mike  Sajna  
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The  roots  of  the  Browning  family  in 
America  go  back  to  Captain  John  Brown- 
ing,  who  was  born  in  London  in  1588  and 
immigrated  to  Jamestown,  VA,  in  1622. 
Both  Browning’s  father,  Joshua,  and  his 
great  grandfather,  William,  served  with 
General  Edward  Braddock  on  his  ill-fated 
march  to  Fort  Duquesne  (Pittsburgh)  in 
1755.  During  the  Battle  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,  they  were  part  of  the  line  George 
Washington  formed  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  British  troops  before  the  French  and 
Indians. 

After  returning  from  the  Braddock  cam- 
paign, Joshua  settled  in  Frederick  County, 
MD,  and  married  Nancy  Farmer.  Meshach 
was  horn  to  the  couple  in  1781,  the  fourth 
of  four  children. 

Two  weeks  after  Meshach’s  birth,  his 
father  died.  For  three  or  four  years  after- 
wards, Nancy  Browning  struggled  to  keep 
her  family  together,  growing  and  selling 
vegetables,  spinning  yarn  and  knitting 
clothes.  But  when  her  daughter  married, 
the  work  became  too  much  for  her  alone 


and  she  decided  to  join  friends  in  western 
Maryland. 

The  trip  west  nearly  ended  in  tragedy 
when  the  family’s  wagon  slid  off  the  road 
on  Sideling  Hill,  today  the  site  of  one  of 
the  biggest  road  cuts  in  the  country  (along 
what  is  now  1-68)  and  tumbled  down  the 
mountain. 

“My  frightened  mother  called  out, 
‘Where  is  Meshach?’  — knowing  that  I was 
riding  in  the  wagon  when  it  turned  the 
dreadful  somerset,”  Browning  writes.  “All 
was  bustle  and  alarm,  until  at  length  I was 
found  under  some  straw  and  rubbish, 
stunned  breathless,  mangled,  and  black 
with  suffocation.” 

Young  Meshach,  who  was  only  about 
four  years  old,  was  revived  by  plying  him 
with  handfuls  of  rum  from  a cask  that  had 
split  apart  when  the  wagon  overturned. 

Like  all  boys  along  the  frontier,  Brown- 
ing hunted  rabbits  and  other  small  game 
from  a young  age,  but  his  first  deer  hunt- 
ing experience  did  not  come  until  he  was 
1 6.  At  the  time  he  was  staying  with  an  aunt 
who  regularly  beat  him,  and  eventually  he 
fled  to  the  woods  for  refuge.  After  walking 
about  two  miles  he  came  upon  a collec- 
tion of  deer  tracks  and  began  following  one 
set  when  another,  older  hunter  appeared, 
stole  the  trail  from  him  and  shot  the  white- 
tail. 

Angry,  Browning  continued  on  until  he 
found  two  deer  standing  together,  looking 
at  him.  He  braced  his  gun  against  a tree 
and  fired,  stunning  himself  with  the  explo- 
sion, since  he  had  loaded  his  rifle  with  twice 
the  powder  he  needed.  When  he  recovered, 
Browning  saw  one  of  the  deer  down,  kick- 
ing on  the  ground. 

“With  the  best  speed  1 could  make,  up  I 
came,  with  the  empty  gun  in  my  right  hand, 
and  on  to  the  deer  I sprang  like  a panther. 
But  no  sooner  was  I on  than  I was  off  again, 

HOMEMADE  moccasins,  trousers  and 
hunting  shirts  marked  the  woodsman  of 
Meshach  Browning's  day  — a far  cry  from 
what  most  of  us  wear  to  hunt  these  days. 
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and  sprawled,  heels  and  head,  gun  and  all, 
in  the  snow.” 

Bounding  back  to  his  feet,  he  leaped  on 
the  deer  again  and  finished  it  off  with  his 
knife,  all  while  the  other  deer  stood  hy 
watching.  Then  he  picked  up  his  rifle  and 
went  after  the  second  deer  only  to  find  the 
rifle  too  wet  to  reload  and  fire.  The  deer 
walked  off,  unperturbed  by  the  battle  it  had 
witnessed. 

Wrestling  with  deer  seems  to  have  been 
something  Browning  did  with  some  regu- 
larity.  Later  in  his  life  he  took  on  a buck  in 
a fight  immortalized  in  a Currier  & Ives 
print.  It  is  not  a very  exact  print,  however, 
since  it  shows  the  battle  taking  place  on 
the  river  bank  instead  of  in  the  water,  and 
other  hunters  coming  to  the  rescue.  Brown- 
ing  was  alone  except  for  his  dog. 

It  happened  during  the  first  snow  of 
winter.  Browning  tracked  a “very  large 
buck”  into  a thicket  along  the  Yough- 
iogheny  River  and  worked  his  way  into  the 
woods,  leaving  the  deer  with  only  two  av- 
enues of  escape  — past  him  or  into  the 
river.  As  the  buck  ran  through  the  thicket, 
he  fired  and  wounded  him.  Then  his  dog 
took  off,  catching  the  buck  in  the  river, 
where  the  two  animals  began  to  fight  “with 
great  desperation.” 

In  what  is  now  standard  movie  fare,  the 
two  combatants  fought  on  as  they  were 
swept  downstream  toward  a deep  hole. 
Seeing  that  he  would  lose  the  deer  if  it 
reached  the  hole,  Browning  left  his  rifle 
on  the  bank  and  waded  into  the  thigh  deep 
water. 

“On  I went  until  I came  within  reach  of 
the  buck,  which  I seized  by  one  of  his  horns; 
but  soon  as  I took  hold,  the  dog  let  go,  and 
struck  out  for  the  shore,  when  the  buck 
made  a lunge  at  me.” 

With  the  dog  sitting  on  the  bank  watch- 
ing and  ignoring  his  master’s  calls,  Brown- 
ing fought  the  wounded  deer  to  a stand- 
still, the  two  rolling  over  and  over  through 
the  icy  Youghiogheny.  Finally,  Browning 
was  able  to  get  his  boot  onto  the  deer’s 
antlers  and  push  its  head  underwater. 


“In  about  two  minutes  after  I got  my  foot 
on  his  horn,  and  sank  his  head  under  wa- 
ter, things  began  to  look  a little  more  fa- 
vorable; for  I felt  his  strength  failing,  which 
gave  me  hopes  of  getting  through  the  worst 
fight  I had  ever  been  engaged  in  during  my 
hunting  expeditions. 

“When  his  strength  was  hut  little,  I held 
fast  to  his  upper  horn  with  my  left  hand, 
and  keeping  my  foot  firmly  on  his  lower 
horn,  I pressed  it  to  the  bottom  of  three 
feet  of  water,  and,  taking  out  my  knife, 
when  his  kicking  was  nearly  over,  I let  his 
head  come  up  high  enough  to  be  within 
reach,  when  at  a single  cut  I laid  open  the 
one  side  of  his  neck,  severing  both  blood 
vessels. 


Wrestling  with  deer 
seems  to  have  been 
something  Browning  did 
with  some  regularity . 


“This  relieved  me  from  one  of  the  most 
difficult  positions  in  which,  during  all  my 
life,  I had  been  placed  for  the  same  length 
of  time.” 

One  of  Browning’s  funniest  hunting 
experiences  involved  a spring  gobbler  hunt 
with  a young  man  named  Sam.  After  the 
author  wounded  a bird,  it  attempted  to  es- 
cape by  flying  across  rain-swollen  Deep 
Creek.  Browning  was  resigned  to  losing  the 
bird,  but  Sam  was  not  ready  to  give  up  and, 
despite  the  fact  the  trees  were  covered  with 
snow,  stripped  off  his  clothes  and  drove  into 
the  water. 

“As  naked  as  he  was  born,  he  plunged 
into  the  water,  and  swam  to  the  other  side. 
In  a minute  the  chase  began.  Off  went  the 
turkey,  with  Sam  close  behind  him;  and 
when  Sam  would  stop  to  take  hold  of  the 
turkey’s  tail,  the  latter  would  slip  under  the 
alders.  Whenever  Sam  gained  on  him,  the 
same  dodge  would  be  resorted  to. 
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“I  had  a full  view  of  the  race  ...  I never 
laughed  more  at  anything  I ever  met  with, 
than  I did  at  that  chase.  At  last  they  both 
got  out  of  sight  in  the  thick  bushes,  when  I 
heard  the  turkey  cry  out,  ‘Quit!  quit!’ 

“ ‘No,  no,’  said  Sam,  ‘I’ll  be if  it  ain’t 

too  late  to  say,  ‘quit’  now,  after  you  have 

run  me  so  long  in  these briers.  My  hide 

is  torn  to  jihlets,  and  I am  tired  to  death.’” 
Sam  finally  caught  the  turkey  and  swam 
back  across  the  stream  with  it  to  Brown- 
ing, and  a story  he  would  never  live  down. 

Modern  hunters  with  their  four-wheel- 
drive  and  all-terrain  vehicles, 

Gore-Tex  jackets,  Thinsulate 
insulated  boots  and  polypropy- 
lene underwear  should  con- 
sider the  gear  with  which 
Browning  faced  the  cold  and 
snow  of  deer  season  the  next 
time  they  feel  as  if  they  are 
“roughing  it.” 

“Since  he  had  to  carry  ev- 
erything on  his  back,  he  re- 
duced his  load  to  the  barest 
necessities  as  his  chief  object 
was  to  kill  game  rather  than  to 
enjoy  a comfortable  vacation,” 
his  great  grandson  R.  Getty 
Browning  notes  in  his  intro- 
duction to  the  book’s  1942 
edition. 

“Home-made  moccasins, 
hand  knitted  woolen  socks, 
trousers  and  hunting  shirt  made  of  home- 
spun cloth  woven  by  hand  from  wool 
sheared  from  his  own  flock,  with  possibly 
a fur  cap  and  yarn  mittens,  comprised  his 
clothing. 

“His  rifle,  powder  horn,  and  bullet 


possibly  a tomahawk  covered  the  balance 
of  his  outfit.  If  the  trip  was  in  cold  weather 
and  he  expected  to  camp  out,  he  probably 
took,  in  addition  a home-made  blanket, 
some  salt  and  bread.” 

Most  of  Browning’s  hunting  adventures 
occurred  in  the  upper  watersheds  of  the 
Youghiogheny  and  Casselman  rivers,  but 
he  also  occasionally  ventured  farther  afield 
in  Bedford,  Somerset  and  especially  Fayette 
counties. 

His  usual  route  into  Pennsylvania  was 
over  Laurel  Hill  along  what  he  called  “old 


when  Sam  would  stop  to  take  hold  of  the  turkey's  tail, 
the  latter  would  slip  under  the  alders. 


Braddock’s  road,”  what  is  now  basically 
Route  40,  which  he  would  follow  through 
Uniontown  and  on  to  the  Wheeling  area 
where  his  mother  was  living. 

In  1799,  he  also  married  his  first  wife, 
Mary,  in  Smithfield  south  of  Uniontown. 
pouch,  together  with  his  hunting  knife,  Browning  died  of  pneumonia  on  Nov.  19, 
punk,  flint  and  steel  for  fire-making,  and  1859.  □ 
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Primed  for 
Peregrines 


By  Dan  Brauning 

PCC  Biologist 


The  brown  streak 

flashing  past  the  top  of  the 
capitol  dome  confirmed  that 
one  of  the  world’s  fastest  fly- 
ing birds  was  again  patrolling 
the  skies  of  Harrisburg.  It  was 
August  1993,  and  we  expected 
the  young  peregrine  falcon  and 
its  two  siblings  to  leave  the 
area  soon.  Twenty  years  ago, 
such  a sighting  would’ve  been 
nearly  out  of  the  question,  but 
now  the  aerial  displays,  chases 
and  soaring  flights  across  the 
capitol  skyline  are  becoming 
part  of  summer  in  the  Susque- 
hanna Valley  and  elsewhere. 

Five  peregrine  falcons  were 
successfully  released  last  year: 
three  in  Harrisburg  and  one 
each  in  Williamsport  and 
Reading.  Three  others  were  released 
Trenton,  NJ.  In  addition,  several  birds  were 
raised  at  nests  in  Pittsburgh  and  Philadel- 
phia. No  less  rewarding  was  the  report  in 
March  1994  that  one  of  the  young  birds 
released  in  Harrisburg  the  year  before  had 
been  observed  alive  and  well  at  the  Logan 
Airport  in  Boston. 

If  all  goes  well,  three  or  more  7-week- 
old  peregrines  will  soon  be  testing  their 
wings  across  Reading,  Harrisburg  and 
Williamsport  again  this  year. 

The  peregrine,  also  known  as  the  duck 
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PEREGRINE  FALCONS  are  again  patrolling  the  skies  of 
Pennsylvania  today,  thanks  to  ongoing  restoration 
projects  in  Harrisburg,  Reading  and  Williamsport. 

hawk  (John  James  Audubon  called  it  the 
“great-footed  hawk”)  is  not  a hawk  at  all. 
It  is  a member  of  the  falcon  family,  which 
is  characterized  by  bullet-like  heads,  short 
necks,  powerful  shoulders,  relatively  short 
tails  and  long  and  pointed  wings.  They  also 
have  feet  large  for  their  size  and  hooked 
talons.  Their  bills  are  conspicuously 
toothed  and  notched. 

The  peregrine  is  15  to  20  inches  long 
with  a wingspread  of  43  to  46  inches.  It  is 
dark  blue  or  slate  color  above,  and  under- 
neath it  is  white  to  pink  on  the  breast  with 
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blackish  brown  cross-barring.  The  top  of 
its  head  and  its  cheeks  are  black,  contrast- 
ing with  the  white  on  its  throat  and  the 
sides  of  its  neck.  It  also  features  a black 
“moustache.”  The  tail  is  blue-gray,  rounded 
and  has  black  barring.  Immature  peregrines 
are  more  brown  above,  and  underneath 
they  are  streaked  with  brown  — except  for 
the  throat. 

Their  flight  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
a pigeon,  and  their  wings  beat  quickly.  But 
peregrines  are  most  famous  for  their  speed. 
When  they  go  into  a “stoop”  or  power  dive, 
they’ve  been  known  to  reach  speeds  of 
nearly  200  miles  an  hour.  These  falcons  eat 
mostly  other  birds,  which  they  knock  out 
of  the  air  with  their  powerful  dives.  Pigeons 
are  a favorite  prey,  which  partly  explains 
the  falcon’s  affinity  for  cities. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  chances  of  seeing 
a peregrine  in  Pennsylvania  would  have 
been  very  remote.  The  species  had  disap- 


Twenty  years  ago , the 
chances  of  seeing  a per- 
egrine in  Pennsylvania 
would  have  been  very  re- 
mote. Today  it  stands  as 
a monument  to  our  abil- 
ity to  restore  lost  trea- 
sures. 


peared  from  the  eastern  United  States,  a 
result  of  environmental  contaminants  such 
as  DDT  and  of  killings  by  misguided 
people.  In  the  Encyclopedia  of  North  A meri- 
can  Birds,  author  John  K.  Terres  cites  their 
severe  and  rapid  U.S.  decline  from  1950 
to  1965  as  “one  of  the  most  remarkable 
recent  events  in  environmental  biology.” 
When  a pair  nesting  near  Wysox, 
Bradford  County,  failed  to  produce  young 
in  the  early  1960s,  people  began  to  realize 


that  the  environment  had  to  be  protected 
from  hazardous  chemicals.  Wysox  was  one 
of  the  last  natural  peregrine  nest  sites  in 
eastern  United  States.  With  the  banning 
of  DDT  in  1972,  a coalition  of  falconers, 
and  government  and  private  interests 
joined  forces  to  initiate  a restoration  pro- 
gram. During  the  1970s  and  ’80s,  the 
Cornell  University-based  Peregrine  Fund 
Inc.  began  a dramatic  nationwide  recov- 
ery program  that  eventually  released  more 
than  1,000  young  peregrines  in  the  East 
alone. 

The  rewards  of  that  effort  were  first  seen 
in  1980  when  a pair  established  a nest  in 
New  Jersey  and  raised  young.  It  marked  the 
first  time  in  20  years  peregrines  had  repro- 
duced in  the  eastern  United  States.  As  of 
1993,  at  least  97  active  pairs  were  estab- 
lished in  the  region.  Nesting  peregrines 
have  been  found  at  six  sites  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The  recovery  of  the  peregrine  falcon  is 
one  of  the  landmark  successes  of  the  fed- 
eral Endangered  Species  Act.  It  has  come 
at  considerable  expense,  yet  the  peregrine’s 
return  demonstrates  that,  with  solid  and 
determined  support,  a species  can  be 
brought  back  from  the  brink  of  extinction. 
The  peregrine  falcon,  once  a symbol  of 
environmental  vulnerability,  now  stands  as 
a monument  to  our  ability  to  restore  lost 
treasures. 

Pennsylvania  has  indirectly  benefited 
from  the  national  restoration  program. 
Peregrines  nesting  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
immigrated  from  the  New  Jersey  coastal 
sites  and  other  locations.  And  the  two  per- 
egrines nesting  in  Pittsburgh  came  from 
Virginia  and  Tennessee.  Pennsylvania’s 
nesting  peregrines  occupy  buildings  and  tall 
bridges;  none  of  the  34  cliff  nests  peregrines 
historically  used  is  now  occupied. 

Bridges  make  up  two-thirds  of  nesting 
sites  here,  but  nesting  success  on  those 
structures  has  been  poor.  We’ve  been  try- 
ing to  improve  conditions  on  bridge  sites 
because  sites  without  modification  have 
produced  almost  no  young  — certainly  not 
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enough  to  offset  natural  adult  mortality. 
But  even  after  we  install  nest  trays  at  the 
bridges,  the  birds  rarely  raise  more  than  one 
young.  Under  normal  conditions,  a pair  of 
peregrines  would  more  likely  raise  two  or 
three  young. 

Because  of  this  low  production,  the 
Game  Commission  has  implemented  an 
aggressive  reintroduction  campaign  in 
hopes  of  increasing  the  population  to  the 
point  that  birds  expand  nesting  efforts  into 
natural  sites.  To  do  this,  we  remove  eggs 
from  bridge  nests,  where  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  successful  and,  after  incubating  the 
eggs,  raise  the  young  at  suitable  hack  sites. 
A hack  site  is  a place  where  birds  are  fed 
and  cared  for  until  they  are  old  enough  to 
leave  on  their  own. 

An  added  benefit  to  taking  eggs  from 
the  bridge  sites  is  that  the  peregrines  from 
which  we  literally  steal  the  eggs  are  likely 
to  lay  a second  clutch.  Improved  survival 
of  young  from  the  first  (captive)  clutch  and 
possible  production  from  a second  clutch 
could  conceivably  double  or  even  triple  the 
production  we  normally  see  from  bridge- 
nesting  birds. 

This  spring  marked  the  second  year  of 
the  project.  A dozen  eggs  were  pulled  from 
three  bridges  and  placed  in  the  care  of  rap- 
tor propagator  Alan  Pollard.  It’s  hoped  that 
from  these  eggs  at  least  three  young  fal- 
cons will  be  produced  at  each  of  our  three 
hack  sites. 

The  hatched  young  will  be  raised  in 
captivity  for  a month.  Part  of  the  rearing 
will  be  done  by  a surrogate  parent  — a cap- 
tive falcon  with  the  maternal  instincts  to 
raise  this  suddenly  enlarged  family.  In  early 
June,  young  will  be  placed  in  hack  boxes 
and  released  within  two  weeks. 

PCC  BIOLOGIST  Dan  Brauning  examines  a 
young  peregrine  at  a hacking  site.  The 
month  following  release  is  the  best  time 
to  see  young  birds  around  these  sites.  After 
that,  in  late  summer,  the  birds  will  leave 
the  area.  From  then  on  it's  just  a matter  of 
hoping  the  birds  survive  to  adulthood  and 
start  producing  young  of  their  own. 


Video  monitors  at  hack  sites  provide  the 
opportunity  for  the  public  to  watch  young 
in  the  boxes.  The  month  following  the  re- 
lease of  the  young  birds  is  one  of  best  times 
to  see  peregrines  flying  around  the  cities. 

Captive  rearing  and  reintroductions  are 
expensive.  Fortunately,  funding  was  ob- 
tained in  1993  and  1994  from  the  William 
Penn  Foundation  of  Philadelphia.  This 
private  funding  has  also  provided  the  op- 
portunity to  conduct  an  educational  pro- 
gram in  cooperation  with  Game  Commis- 
sion counterparts  in  the  New  Jersey  Divi- 
sion of  Fish,  Game  and  Wildlife. 

New  Jersey  educators  produced  litera- 
ture on  the  peregrine  falcon,  a slide  pro- 
gram, and  assisted  in  the  production  of 
educational  displays  placed  at  hack  sites  in 
Reading,  Harrisburg  and  Trenton;  other 
donations  funded  similar  efforts  in 
Williamsport. 

While  only  time  will  tell,  it  seems  this 
falcon  — which  has  been  snatched  from 
the  brink  of  extinction  — may  someday  re- 
turn to  its  historic  habitats.  We  hope 
people  who  live  in  and  around  the  cities 
where  these  birds  are  being  released  will 
seize  the  opportunity  to  watch  the  per- 
egrine success  story  unfold.  □ 
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Standoff 

Jefferson  County  — Deputy  Charlie 
Spuck  investigated  a complaint  regard- 
ing a goose  that  was  bothering  people  in 
Sykesville.  As  he  drove  up,  he  saw  a 
man  holding  a frying  pan  and  looking 
menacingly  at  the  goose.  The  goose 
didn’t  appear  too  happy  with  the 
situation  either.  We’re  not  sure  whether 
the  man  was  trying  to  scare  the  goose  or 
if  he  wanted  to  have  it  for  dinner.  — 
WCO  Michael  A.  Girosky,  Rey- 
noldsville. 


With  Tiny  Transmitters 

Adams  County  — la  deer  study  was 
in  progress  on  the  Gettysburg  battlefield, 
one  that  involved  several  deer  being 
tagged  and  radio-collared.  But  when  a 
man  called  to  report  a deer  mouse  with 
ear  tags,  I was  more  than  a little  sur- 
prised. Sure  enough,  the  man  had  caught 
a deer  mouse  in  a trap  and  it  had  a tiny 
metal  tag  in  each  ear.  We  need  a magni- 
fying glass  to  read  the  numbers.  1 found 
out  that  Penn  State  was  performing  a 
study  of  small  mammals  on  the  battle- 
field. I wonder  if  they  radio-collared 
any.  — WCO  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg. 


Unaware 

Lycoming  County  — My  family  and  I 
traveled  to  Pittsburgh,  and  as  we  cruised 
the  heart  of  the  city  I saw  a large  flock 
of  pigeons  take  flight  from  a rooftop, 
then  a large  red-tailed  hawk  came  into 
view,  flying  low  over  the  buildings  and 
clutching  a still-wriggling  snake  in  its 
talons.  As  my  daughters  and  I watched,  I 
couldn’t  help  but  be  impressed  by  how 
adaptable  wildlife  is  and  by  how  few 
people  realize  that  nature  is  close  by. 

Out  of  hundreds  of  people  on  that  street, 
no  one  seemed  to  have  seen  the 
hawk.  — WCO  Dan  Marks, 
Montoursville. 

Serves  Him  Right 

Mercer  County  — Three  days  after 
the  extended  beaver  trapping  season 
ended,  I got  three  beaver  complaints.  I 
told  one  trapper  about  the  complaint 
and  made  the  comment  that  I didn’t 
think  anyone  had  trapped  the  area.  The 
man  surprised  me  by  saying  he’d  asked 
permission  there  and  had  been  denied — 
the  landowner  didn’t  want  them  trapped 
because  he  liked  to  watch  them.  Well, 
they’ll  get  to  watch  them  until  next 
heaver  season  because  I don’t  plan  to 
move  the  beaver  or  disturb  the  dam.  — 
WCO  Donald  G.  Chaybin,  Greenville. 

Slow  Down 

Luzerne  County  — Deer,  opossums 
and  skunks  aren’t  the  only  animals  often 
killed  on  roads.  I recently  picked  up  a 
large,  dead  otter  on  Rt.  115,  and  the 
next  day  I heard  that  another  had  been 
killed  in  a nearby  county.  Motorists 
should  slow  down — for  their  own  safety 
and  for  wildlife’s.  WCO  Joseph  G. 
Wenzel,  Bear  Creek. 
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Not  My  Fault 

Northampton  County  — Deputy 
Clay  Ott  and  I decided  to  conduct  our 
winter  mortality  surveys  by  canoe  during 
the  spring  thaw.  About  halfway  through 
the  trip,  we  rolled  the  canoe.  After 
regaining  our  composure,  while  walking 
downstream  to  find  our  canoe,  all  I 
could  think  about  was  having  to  go  back 
to  the  Training  School  for  remedial 
canoe  training.  But  then,  several  days 
later,  WCO  Dave  Mitchell  and  I went 
canoeing,  and  we  stayed  dry.  So  I guess 
I’m  not  the  one  who  needs  the  class — 
right,  Mr.  Ott?  — WCO  Matthew  D. 
Belding,  Northampton. 

Lots  of  Squirrels 

The  squirrel  population  in  the 
Southwest  seems  to  be  very  high.  I can’t 
remember  ever  seeing  as  many  squirrels, 
both  gray  and  fox,  as  I did  last  spring.  It’s 
a wonder  more  hunters  don’t  pursue 
these  animals.  It  doesn’t  take  a lot  of 
effort  to  hunt  them,  and  they’re  great 
sport  for  beginning  hunters  as  well  as  for 
old-timers.  — LMO  Richard  B.  Belding, 
Waynesburg. 

Rare  Visitor 

Armstrong  County  — Last  October 
a red-breasted  nuthatch  showed  up  at 
my  bird  feeder.  The  rare  bird  provided  a 
lot  of  entertainment  through  the  winter 
as  it  feasted  on  sunflower  seeds.  As  I 
write  this,  on  March  31,  the  bird  is  still 
here.  I hope  it  finds  a mate  and  sticks 
around.  But  if  not,  it  was  still  a real  treat 
to  have  it  in  my  backyard.  — WCO 
Barry  J.  Seth,  Worthington. 

Don’t  believe  It 

Northumberland  County  — A car 
that  had  stopped  in  front  of  me  had  an 
environmental  bumper  sticker  on  it.  A 
short  while  later  I saw  the  driver  flick 
his  cigarette  out  the  window.  Don’t 
believe  everything  you  read.  — WCO 
James  M.  Kazakavage,  Sunbury. 


Bucks  County  4-H  group.  In  one  day  we 
built  35  bluebird  boxes,  five  wood  duck 
boxes  and  five  turtle  loafing  platforms 
(to  help  five  species  of  endangered 
turtles  found  in  the  area).  The  kids  will 
monitor  the  boxes  through  summer. 
There’s  nothing  like  the  sound  of  34 
hammers  at  work  to  ensure  you’re  wide 
awake  on  a Saturday  morning.  — LMO 
Bruce  C.  Metz,  Spinnerstown. 

Free  Fall 

Delaware  County  — During  a 
presentation  on  threatened  and  endan- 
gered species  to  Cub  Scouts,  I talked 
about  the  mating  ritual  of  the  bald  eagle. 
After  I explained  that  eagles  fly  high  into 
the  air  and  mate  as  they  plummet  to  the 
earth,  one  Scout  offered  an  explanation 
for  the  eagle’s  status.  “They  don’t  fly  high 
enough  before  they  start.”  — WCO 
Jeffrey  G.  Mock,  Aston. 

Born  Free 

Venango  County  — This  is  the  time 
to  remind  everyone  that  it’s  against  the 
law  to  pick  up  baby  animals.  Wildlife  is 
just  that;  these  animals  are  not  meant  to 
live  in  cages  as  pets.  Although  safety  and 
legal  considerations  are  reason  enough 
not  to  pick  up  animals,  their  freedom  is 
the  most  important.  — WCO  Leonard 
C.  Hribar,  Seneca. 
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Hitchin’  a Ride 

Beaver  County  — While  sitting  at  a 
red  light  in  Pittsburgh,  1 saw  a fox 
squirrel  start  walking  across  the  street  in 
front  of  me.  The  light  changed,  and  as  1 
began  moving  forward  I saw  the  squir- 
rel — a large  walnut  in  its  mouth  — 
perched  on  the  bumper  of  the  pickup  in 
front  of  me.  That  squirrel  rode  on  the 
back  of  the  truck  for  four  city  blocks 
until  finally,  at  another  light,  it  jumped 
off  the  bumper,  crossed  the  bus  lane  and 
headed  down  the  sidewalk  to  Forbes 
Avenue.  As  the  truck  pulled  away,  1 
noticed  its  bumper  sticker:  We  Need 
Wildlife.  — WCO  Douglas  C.  Carney, 
Clinton. 

Show  Your  Support 

Cumberland  County  — By  now  I’m 
sure  you’ve  seen  the  “Conserve  Wild 
Resources”  automobile  license  plates. 
Some  of  the  proceeds  of  this  plate  go  to 
the  Wild  Resources  Conservation  Fund, 
which  helps  fund  conservation  programs 
for  our  nongame  species.  Getting  one  of 
these  plates  shows  not  only  your  support 
of  WRCF,  but  also  your  concern  for  our 
wild  resources.  Do  you  have  yours 
yet?  — WCO  Jim  Binder,  Shippensburg. 

Where  the  Money  Comes  From 

York  County  — During  a recent 
hunter-ed  class,  I asked  students  if  they 
knew  who  managed  the  state’s  wildlife. 
They  did,  but  they  weren’t  sure  where 
the  Commission  gets  its  money.  When  I 
opened  the  question  to  parents,  the  first 
two  answers  I got  were  “Taxes.”  If 
concerned  sportsmen  don’t  know  where 
wildlife  management  funds  come  from, 
then  the  general  public  sure  doesn’t.  We 
need  to  tell  everyone  that  the  sale  of 
hunting  and  trapping  licenses  is  the 
main  source  of  our  income,  that  we 
don’t  get  any  money  from  the  state’s 
general  fund.  — WCO  Guy  Hansen, 
York. 


Abandoned  Puppies 

Cambria  County  — Deputy  Phil 
Andraychak  recently  found  a pile  of 
trash  on  a Safety  Zone  cooperator’s 
property,  and  among  the  garbage  were 
three  live  puppies.  We  tracked  down  the 
person  responsible,  who  had  three  more 
pups  at  his  house.  We  cited  the  person 
and  found  homes  for  the  pups  that  had 
been  left  out  in  the  cold.  — WCO 
Shawn  E.  Harshaw,  Nanty  Glo. 

Lucky  5notvmobiler 

Berks  County  — There’s  one  lucky 
snowmohiler  around  here.  He’s  not  lucky 
just  because  got  away  with  riding  through 
a propagation  area  while  35  WCOs 
watched.  He’s  fortunate  he’s  not  dead: 
We’d  just  taken  a break  from  shooting 
when  he  rode  behind  the  targets  we’d 
been  firing  at.  We  have  good  reasons  to 
post  signs  restricting  certain  areas,  and 
for  your  own  safety  we  urge  you  to  obey 
them.  — WCO  Chuck  Lincoln, 

Leesport. 


Before  word  gets  around,  I want  to 
confess  that  my  desk  is  not  very  neat. 
Yes,  a deer  mouse  gave  birth  on  it,  and 
from  time  to  time  I do  see  mice  scam- 
pering around  on  it.  For  the  record,  1 
enjoy  their  company.  If  a cluttered  desk 
is  the  sign  of  a cluttered  mind,  what 
does  an  empty  desk  signify?  — LMO 
John  P.  Dzemyan,  Smethport. 
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Poor  Tastin’  Birds 

Fayette  County  — We’ve  always 
stressed  the  need  for  education,  and  to 
that  end  we  visit  schools,  clubs  and  civic 
groups  to  teach  people  about  wildlife. 
We  still  have  work  to  do.  While  patrol- 
ling, I saw  a couple  cars  pulled  off  the 
road  and  people  with  binoculars  watch- 
ing three  large  birds  in  a field.  One  fellow 
told  me  they  were  the  biggest  turkey 
gobblers  he’d  ever  seen.  I’m  not  sur- 
prised: They  were  turkey  vultures.  — 
WCO  Charles  H.  May,  Mill  Run. 

Lobbying  for  Wetlands? 

Dauphin  County  — Harrisburg  police 
called  me  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
report  that  an  adult  beaver  was  wander- 
ing around  the  capitol  complex.  High 
river  conditions  on  the  Susquehanna 
must  have  sent  the  furbearer  on  a search 
for  a new  home.  I’ll  bet  it’s  been  a while 
since  such  an  animal  was  seen  on  the 
capitol  lawn.  — WCO  Keith  A.  Snyder, 
Grantville. 

Whew! 

Warren  County  — After  four  years 
of  covering  extra  districts,  we’re  back  to 
a full  complement  of  officers  here. 
Welcome,  WCO  Don  Daugherty.  I don’t 
think  anyone’s  as  glad  to  see  you  as  I am. 
May  you  have  a long  and  prosperous 
career  here.  — WCO  James  W.  Egley, 
Irvine. 


Going  Strong 

Perry  County  — At  a recent  hunter- 
ed  course,  WCO  Jim  Brown  and  I were 
surprised  to  find  one  of  the  students  was 
80  years  old.  The  man  told  me  that 
when  he  retired  he  decided  he  was  going 
to  remain  active  and  do  new  things. 
Attaboy,  Roy.  — WCO  Leroy  Everett, 
Newport. 

How  to  Follow  Instructions 

Warren  County  — At  a recent 
deputy  exam,  WCO  Mark  Allegro  and  I 
handled  the  eye  test.  Law  Enforcement 
Supervisor  “Pud”  Yocum  told  Mark  to 
record  the  results  of  the  test  on  the  card 
provided.  As  applicants  handed  their 
cards  to  Mark,  he  examined  them 
closely,  turned  them  over  and  recorded 
the  results  on  the  blank  side.  After  the 
test  was  over,  Pud  wanted  to  know  why 
the  eye  test  results  weren’t  recorded  in 
the  proper  blanks.  Who  needs  the  eye 
test?  Mark.  — WCO  Donald  Daugherty, 
Jr.,  Youngsville. 

Utter  Alert 

Lancaster  County  — Along  with 
summer  comes  increased  littering  and 
vandalism  on  game  lands.  When  you 
visit  game  lands  this  summer,  leave 
them  better  than  you  found  them.  Pick 
up  litter  you  find,  and  report  acts  of 
vandalism  to  the  region  office  via  the 
toll-free  numbers.  — WCO  Thomas  P. 
Grohol,  Elizabethtown. 

Causing  Problems 

Pike  County  — Many  people  in  the 
Poconos  feed  bears.  As  a result,  these 
animals  lose  their  fear  of  humans  and 
can  become  dangerous.  We  get  com- 
plaints from  neighbors  of  those  who  feed 
bears,  and  they’re  concerned  for  the 
safety  of  their  children.  The  next  time 
you  think  about  feeding  hears,  think  first 
of  the  problems  you’ll  cause.  — WCO 
Robert  W.  Johnson,  Milford. 
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Build  ‘Em  Right 

While  checking  wood  duck  boxes, 
Food  & Cover  employees  Bill  Overcash 
and  Randy  Conley  found  ducklings  that 
had  died  because  they  couldn’t  get  out 
of  the  box.  When  they  checked  the  box, 
they  found  that  the  person  who’d  built  it 
hadn’t  put  screening  inside  the  box  just 
under  the  hole.  The  screening  allows 
ducklings  to  climb  out  after  hatching.  If 
you  use  finished  lumber  to  build  these 
devices,  be  sure  to  put  screening  or 
hardware  cloth  inside  to  give  the 
ducklings  purchase  so  they  can  get 
out.  - — LMO  Edward  J.  Zindell,  Bear 
Creek. 

Dog s Are  Top  Killer 

Bradford  County  — While  many 
people  are  concerned  over  the  numbers 
of  deer  that  died  of  starvation  during 
winter,  in  my  district  we  lost  more  to 
free-roaming  dogs  than  to  malnutri- 
tion. — ■ WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy. 


Time  for  a Vacation 

Schuylkill  County  — On  the  last  day 
of  March  I picked  up  five  deer:  two  were 
roadkills,  one  died  of  starvation,  one  was 
shot  illegally  and  one  was  killed  by 
coyotes.  And  just  when  I thought  I’d 
seen  everything,  I spied  a squirrel 
walking  across  a telephone  wire  while 
carrying  a newspaper.  — WCO  John 
Denchak,  Gordon. 


5urrounded 

Venango  County  — District  Justice 
Boh  Billingsley  saw  a flock  of  12  turkeys 
one  morning.  As  he  watched  them,  a 
house  cat  began  to  stalk  one  of  the  birds. 
The  entire  flock  formed  a circle  around 
the  cat  and  closed  in  on  it,  causing  it  to 
heat  a hasty  retreat.  — WCO  Leo  C. 
Yahner,  Franklin. 

Procrastination  Pays 

Bradford  County  — 1 pestered 
Deputy  Fred  Wheaton  to  put  up  some 
bluebird  nesting  boxes,  and  when  he  got 
around  to  it  he  called  me  the  same  day 
to  report  that  birds  showed  up  only  three 
hours  after  he’d  placed  both  boxes.  I put 
mine  up  a week  before  Fred  did,  and  I 
have  yet  to  see  a bird.  — WCO  Richard 
P.  Larnerd,  Warren  Center. 

Hunting  Helps 

Bucks  County  — Back  in  March  we 
conducted  deer  and  turkey  mortality 
counts.  I found  that  areas  left  open  to 
hunting  experienced  little  or  no  mortal- 
ity while  posted  properties  had  higher 
numbers  of  dead  deer.  That  just  goes  to 
show  that  hunting  results  in  healthier 
animal  populations  that  will  survive 
even  the  harshest  winters.  — WCO 
Christopher  B.  Grudi,  Quakertown. 

Habitat  Helper 

Several  years  ago,  on  SGL  174  in 
northern  Indiana  County,  Fairman 
Drilling  planted  its  well  sites  with  food- 
producing  shrubs.  Many  of  the  roads  to 
the  wells  had  to  he  plowed  during  the 
winter,  and  although  the  miles  of 
plowed  roads  benefited  some  wildlife, 
the  plowing  also  destroyed  the  grasses 
and  clovers  growing  on  them.  But  I’m 
happy  to  report  that  the  firm  has  agreed 
to  help  the  Commission  reestablish  and 
improve  the  grass  and  clover  on  the 
roadways — which  will  benefit  both 
wildlife  and  sportsmen.  — LMO  Barry 
S.  Zaffuto,  Ebensburg. 
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WCOs  Close  2 Big  Cases 


PGC  WILDLIFE  conservation  officers 
filed  more  than  230  charges  in  two 
separate,  unrelated  cases  involving,  among 
other  unlawful  activities,  the  sale  of  wild- 
life. 

As  the  result  of  a multi-year  investiga- 
tion in  Bradford  County,  WCOs  William 
A.  Bower,  Edward  N.  Gallew  and  Richard 
P.  Lamerd  filed  more  than  200  citations 
against  15  people.  Potential  fines  could 
exceed  $50,000. 

For  the  most  part,  the  alleged  violations 
took  place  during  the  1992  and  ’93  deer 
seasons.  Forty-nine  of  the  summary  viola- 
tions involved  the  unlawful  taking  or  at- 
tempting to  take  wildlife  — deer,  in  most 
cases.  Officers  also  documented  eight 
charges  of  selling  deer  that  were  unlawfully 
taken.  Charges  were  also  brought  for  li- 
cense violations  such  as  hunting  without 
antlerless  tags,  borrowing  or  lending  li- 
censes or  tags,  and  hunting  while  under 
revocation. 

The  alleged  violators  were  also  cited  for 
taking  game  birds  in  closed  season;  hunting 
with  illegal  devices;  hunting  deer  in  closed 
season  or  after  legal  hours;  63  counts  of 
loaded  guns  in  or  on  vehicles;  failure  to 
wear  or  display  orange;  failure  to  tag  and 
report  big  game  kills  properly;  shooting  on 
or  across  a highway;  unlawfully  using  a 
light  while  hunting;  litter;  and  failing  to 
maintain  proper  big  game  rosters. 

The  following  people  were  charged  in 
the  case;  the  dollar  figures  that  follow  their 
names  are  the  potential  fines  that  could 
result  from  the  charges. 

Andrew  Finnerty,  Ulster:  $15,750 
Charles  Warren  Luckman,  Towanda:  $14,625 
Carson  L.  Turner,  Towanda:  $4,300 
Christopher  Roy  Placid,  Warminster:  $5,300 
Cary  Wolfe,  Ulster:  $2,500 
Toy  James  Arnold,  Sayre:  $1,575 
Thomas  L.  Heasley,  Jr.,  Sugar  Run:  $2,450 


Thomas  L.  Heasley,  Sr.,  Ulster:  $1,325 
Christopher  A.  Richlin,  Dushore:  $1,300 
Bradley  Bidlack,  Towanda:  $500 
Bradley  Warfle,  Gillette:  $500 
Jeremy  White,  Wysox:  $300 
Colleen  Arnold,  Sayre:  $150 
David  Heasley,  Ulster:  $100 
Jody  Mapes,  Sugar  Run:  $1 00 
Additional  charges  are  pending  against 
people  whose  whereabouts  are  unknown  at 
this  time. 

In  the  other  case,  WCO  Ronald  E. 
Schmuck,  Franklin  County,  brought  32 
charges  against  meat  processor  Walter 
Starliper.  Starliper,  owner  of  Starliper’s 
Custom  Meats  in  Mercersburg,  was  cited 
for  the  unlawful  possession  of  wildlife,  un- 
lawful sale  of  wildlife,  and  conspiracy. 

If  found  guilty  on  all  counts,  Starliper 
could  face  fines  of  more  than  $154,000. 

Following  an  investigation  that  began 
in  January  1993,  in  April  of  this  year  offic- 
ers executed  a search  warrant  of  Starliper’s 
business.  As  a result  of  the  investigation 
and  the  search,  Starliper  was  charged  in  the 
sale  of  nearly  300  packages  of  meat  prod- 
ucts alleged  to  contain  more  than  480 
pounds  of  venison. 

Starliper  was  also  cited  for  possessing 
deer  that  were  not  properly  tagged. 

Elm  spanworm  to  strike  again 

DER's  Bureau  of  Forestry  reports  that 
portions  of  northcentral  forests  will 
again  be  hard-hit  by  the  elm  span- 
worm,  as  well  as  by  high  populations  of 
fall  cankerworms,  forest  tent  caterpil- 
lars, gypsy  moths  and  cherry  scallop 
shell  moths. 

The  elm  spanworm,  which  attacks 
mostly  elm,  beech  and  maple  trees, 
was  responsible  for  two-thirds  of  the 
1 .6  million  acres  of  forest  land  that  was 
defoliated  last  year. 
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Elk  fall  to  poachers 

Reward  offered  by  local  sporting  groups  in  killing  of 
calf  and  two  cows . 


W ildlife  conservation  officers  are  con- 
tinuing to  investigate  a poaching  inci- 
dent in  which  three  elk  were  shot  and 
left  to  rot  in  the  Dents  Run  area  of 
southeastern  Elk  County.  The  two 
adult  cows  and  a calf  were  killed  in 
mid-March. 

The  carcasses  were  found  within  25 
yards  of  each  other;  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  remove  meat  from  the 
animals. 

Wildlife  Biologist  Rawley  Cogan 
said  both  cows  were  pregnant,  and  one 
carried  a visible  radio  telemetry  collar. 
The  calf  had  been  marked  with  an  ear 
tag  transmitter  when  it  was  a newborn 
in  1993. 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  despicable 
wildlife  crimes  that  we’ve  seen  in  re- 
cent years,”  said  Willis  A.  Sneath, 
director  of  the  Northcentral  Region. 


“Those  responsible  are  the  worst  kind 
of  wildlife  violators.  We  need  to  get 
them  out  of  the  woods.” 

A $2,500  reward  has  been  posted 
for  information  leading  to  an  arrest 
and  conviction  in  the  case.  The  re- 
ward is  being  sponsored  by  the  Elk 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  with  assistance  from  the  DuBois 
chapter  of  Wildlife  Habitat  Unlim- 
ited, Brockway  Sportsmen’s  Club  and 
concerned  members  of  the  sporting 
community  in  Mercer  County. 

Information  obtained  in  the  inves- 
tigation will  be  kept  strictly  confiden- 
tial. Both  WCO  Harold  Harshharger, 
who  is  heading  the  investigation,  and 
Biologist  Cogan  can  be  reached 
through  the  Northcentral  Region  of- 
fice at  (800)  422-7551.  Cogan  can 
also  be  contacted  at  (814)  787-8910. 


Reminder:  'Doe  tag'  schedule  moved  up 


The  changes  to  the  deer  management 
system  that  took  effect  last  year  mean 
hunters  should  buy  their  licenses  as 
soon  as  possible  if  they  wish  to  hunt 
antlerless  deer. 

And  while  black  powder  hunters 
don’t  need  an  antlerless  tag  to  hunt  in 
flintlock  season,  they  do  need  to  pur- 
chase the  required  stamp  by  July  31. 
Purchasers  of  flintlock  stamps  must 
give  up  their  antlerless  applications, 
although  they  still  may  apply  for  bo- 
nus licenses. 

County  treasurers  will  begin  ac- 
cepting antlerless  deer  applications 
through  the  mail  on  Aug.  1 for  Penn- 
sylvania residents.  Nonresidents  may 
apply  beginning  Aug.  15  (mail  only). 

In  counties  with  remaining  antler- 


less licenses,  bonus  applications  will 
be  accepted  from  all  hunters  begin- 
ning Aug.  22  (mail  only).  The  oppor- 
tunity for  second  bonus  licenses  — 
through  the  mail  and  over  the 
counter  — will  occur  Sept.  6. 

Antlerless  licenses  will  be  mailed 
to  successful  applicants  by  Sept.  23. 

A regular  hunting  license  is  re- 
quired to  purchase  both  the  antlerless 
license  and  the  muzzleloader  stamp. 
Regular  hunting  licenses  go  on  sale  by 
July  1.  First-time  hunters  who  want 
to  hunt  for  antlerless  deer  should 
complete  the  required  Hunter- Trap- 
per Education  course  before  antlerless 
licenses  go  on  sale.  Contact  the  re- 
gion office  in  your  area  for  a schedule 
of  classes. 
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New  drills  from  DU  help  habitat 


Three  Truax  grass  drills,  donated  by 
Ducks  Unlimited  to  the  U.S.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service  for  use  in  the  Part- 
ners for  Wildlife  program,  will  be 
assigned  to  the  Game  Commission. 

The  heavy  duty  range  drills  are 
designed  for  no-till  seeding  of  warm 
season  grasses.  Warm  season  grasses 
provide  excellent  nesting  cover  for 
grassland  nesting  birds.  These  native 
grasses  are  generally  preferred  by  live- 
stock, and  farmers  can  cut  them  after 
birds  have  left  their  nests. 

The  Partners  for  Wildlife  program 
assists  landowners  in  restoring  his- 
toric wetlands,  and  it  is  providing  help 
in  improving  upland  habitat  as  well. 
The  federal  program  was  highlighted 


in  the  May  issue  of  Game  News. 

“While  some  people  believe  that 
habitat  loss  and  corresponding  de- 
cline in  wildlife  populations  is  irre- 
versible, we  are  finding  that  there  are 
lots  of  opportunities  to  restore  habitat 
on  farmland,”  said  Greg  Grabowicz, 
director  of  PGC’s  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

“When  government  agencies,  con- 
servation groups  and  private  land- 
owners can  work  together,  the  results 
are  amazing.” 

In  Pennsylvania,  priority  for  en- 
rollment in  Partners  is  given  to  PGC 
public  access  cooperators.  For  more 
information,  call  the  USFWS  at  its 
State  College  office. 


VanBuskirk  named  officer  of  year 

Clayton  G.  VanBuskirk,  ficer.  In  1987  he  became  a land  man- 


Clay  VanBuskirk 


a land  management  of- 
ficer from  Millerstown, 
was  named  the  Shikar- 
Safari  Club  conservation 
officer  of  the  year. 

V anBuskirk,  45 , gradu- 
ated  from  the  Game 
Commission’s  training 
school  in  1978  and  was 
first  assigned  to  Berks 
County  as  a wildlife  conservation  of- 


ager. 

Land  management  officers  are  re- 
sponsible for  working  with  wildlife 
habitat  on  Commission  properties. 
VanBuskirk  is  responsible  for  Perry, 
Snyder  and  parts  of  Mifflin  and  Juniata 
counties. 

VanBuskirk  was  honored  for  his 
personal  commitment  and  resource- 
fulness in  accomplishing  the  agency’s 
goals. 


PGC  to  issue  Potter,  Philly  antlerless  licenses 

Applications  for  the  18,550  antlerless  deer  licenses  and  potential  bonus  tags 
available  in  Potter  County  will  again  he  handled  through  the  Game 
Commission  s Northcentral  Region  office  in  Jersey  Shore.  VPhen  addressing 
the  official  pink  envelope,  black  out  “County  Treasurer”  pre-printed  on  the 
front  and  write  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  5038,  Jersey 
Shore,  PA  17740.  Make  checks  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion. 

Applications  for  Philadelphia  County’s  500  antlerless  permits  will  be 
handled  through  the  Commission’s  Southeast  Region  office  in  Reading. 
Black  out  County  Treasurer  on  the  official  envelope  and  write  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission,  RD  2,  Box  2584,  Reading,  PA  19605.  Checks 
should  he  made  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
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Pymatuning,  Middle  Creek  lecture  series 


Lectures  at  the  Pymatuning  visitors 
center,  located  near  Linesville,  are 
free.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  lectures 
begin  at  2 p.m. 

On  July  2 and  4,  the  staff  will  give 
a slide  and  movie  presentation  on  the 
eagles  found  at  Pymatuning. 

On  July  3,  PGC  video  specialist 
Hal  Korber  will  show  excerpts  from 
some  of  his  videos.  The  clips  include 
eagles,  peregrines,  bats  and  deer. 

Mercer  radio  personality  “Trapper 
John”  will  dispense  advice  on  ridding 
your  home  and  lawn  of  nuisance  wild- 
life.  The  July  10  session  includes  a 
look  at  equipment  and  products  best 
suited  for  the  tasks.  The  following 
Sunday,  July  17,  archaeologists  Rich- 
ard Cunningham  and  Marilyn  Cart- 


wright will  show  slides  and  artifacts  as 
they  explore  the  life  of  prehistoric 
Indians  of  the  marshland  areas  of 
Crawford  County. 

At  the  Middle  Creek  visitors  cen- 
ter, lectures  are  also  free  and  begin  at 
7:30  p.m.  The  center  is  located  near 
Kleinfeltersville. 

On  June  15-16,  PGC  Biologist  Jerry 
Hassinger,  head  of  the  nongame  sec- 
tion, will  tell  Pennsylvania  wildlife 
watchers  when  to  go  and  what  to  see 
across  the  state. 

Educator  and  lecturer  Kermit 
Henning  will  give  a talk  on  wild  forag- 
ing July  6-7.  PGC  Wildlife  Techni- 
cian Cal  Butchkoski  will  present  a 
program  on  the  state’s  bats  July  20-2 1 . 
Cal’s  program  will  begin  at  8 p.m. 


IVCOs  make  Governor's  20  shooting  squad 


Three  wildlife  conservation  officers 
earned  Governor’s  20  honors  in  hand- 
gun marksmanship.  WCOs  Skip 
Littwin,  Gary  Packard  and  Steven 
Bernardi  were  named  to  the  list  of  the 
top  20  law  enforcement  marksmen  in 
the  state. 


Littwin,  who’s  made  the  cut  six 
consecutive  years,  averaged  1477.5- 
86. 5 X to  rank  seventh.  Packard,  also 
a member  in  ’91  and  ’92,  averaged 
1471-77X  for  the  10th  spot.  Bernardi 
made  it  for  the  first  time,  his  1 466- 
69. 5X  good  for  13th. 


1994  Field  Day  schedule 

Following  is  a region/county  listing  of  Youth  Field  Days  available  at  press  time. 
Call  the  appropriate  PGC  region  office  for  details. 

NORTHWEST—  (800)  533-6764 

Mercer,  June  1 1 ; Crawford,  June  1 8;  Clarion,  June  1 8;  Venango,  July  9;  Jefferson, 
July  1 7;  Erie,  Aug.  6;  and  Lawrence,  Aug.  7. 

SOUTHWEST—  (800)  243-8519 

Washington,  June  25;  Somerset,  July  9;  Beaver,  July  23;  and  Allegheny,  Aug.  1 4. 

NORTHCENTRAL  — (800)  422-7551 

Cameron,  June  18;  Elk,  Sept.  24,  and  Centre,  Sept.  25. 

SOUTHEAST—  (800)  228-0791 

Northampton,  June  11;  Dauphin,  June  18;  and  Philadelphia,  June  18. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News ; the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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25-Year  Club 

Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  personnel  have 
compiled  an  outstanding  record 
for  longevity  of  service.  Few 
organizations  can  boast  of  such 
dedication  and  loyalty.  Here 
are  the  most  recent  PGC 
employees  to  complete  25  years 
of  service . 


Richard  I.  Mead,  Sr. 
Game  Lands  Worker 
Westfield 


Michael  R.  Shaffer 

Forester 

New  Enterprise 


Robert  W.  Bauer 
Assistant  Reg.  Forester 
Titusville 


ames  B.  Rusnak 

iame  Lands  Supervisor 

mporium 


Craig  S.  Pelesky 
Game  Lands  Supervisor 
Ligonier 


Rendle  A.  Ranck 
Game  Farm  Supt. 
Montoursville 


Glenn  M. Reed 
Game  Lands  Worker 
Dillsburg 
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Donald  L.  Reed 
Game  Lands  Worker 
Dillsburg 


Patricia  R.  Dreier 
Admin.  Assistant  1 
Harrisburg 


Harry  D.  Rowles 

Forester 

Clearfield 


Cheryl  W.  Malesic 
Executive  Secretary 
Harrisburg 


Ross  C.  Blosser,  Jr. 
Cartographic  Drafter 
Enola 


William  G.  Slusser 
Forest  Assistant  Mgr. 


Donald  E.  Little 
Regional  Forester 
Bolivar 


George  F.  Nice 
Game  Lands  Worker 
Sweet  Valley 


Lynne  M.  Fuller 
Game  News  Circulation 
Camp  Hill 


Charles  W.  Seward 
Game  Lands  Supervisor 
Noxen 


Thomas  M. Hayden 
Real  Estate 
Millerstown 


William  E.  Shaffer,  Jr. 
Chief,  Forestry  Divisit 
Harrisburg 


Not  pictured  are  Jimmie  L.  Dowie,  Game  Lands  Supervisor,  Kersey;  Donald  H.  Fox,  Game 
Propagator,  Williamsport;  Ronald  L.  Guisewhite,  Game  Propagator,  Cogan  Station;  Richard  M. 
Houser,  Game  Farm  Superintendent,  Williamsport;  Mark  W.  Kasten,  Game  Lands  Worker, 
Hallstead;  Frederick  J.  Kenjora,  Game  Lands  Worker,  Philipsburg;  John  A.  Lehman,  Equipment 
Operator,  Liverpool;  Alvin  E.  Leslie,  Equipment  Operator,  Fort  Hill;  Larry  A.  Mears,  Game  Farm 
Superintendent,  Cambridge  Springs;  William  H.  Siegfried,  Jr.,  Game  Lands  Worker,  Windgap; 
and  Charles  W.  Solderich,  Game  Lands  Supervisor,  Bowers. 
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Game  Commission  Sale  Items 


Books  & Videos 

Game  Commission  publications  cover  subjects  from  firearms  and  building 
nesting  devices  to  animal  lore  and  wild  game  cookery. 


Quantity  Price 

Shooter’s  Comer,  by  Don  Lewis  $15.00 

Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  by  James  & Lillian  Wakeley  10.00 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records , 1 965-1986  10.00 

Mammals  of  Pennsylvania,  by  J.  Kenneth  Doutt,  et  al  8.00 

Gone  for  the  Day,  by  Ned  Smith  5.00 

Wild  Game  Cookbook  4.00 

Woodworking  for  Wildlife  3.00 

Ducks  at  a Distance  1 .00 

“On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears”  video  29.95 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 

Proceeds  from  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  sales  support  nongame  projects 
and  research. 

Art  Prints  — $ 1 25  WTFW  Patches  — $3 

1993  “Bear  Run”  by  Bob  Sopchick  1994  Winter  Birds 

1992  “Spring  Strut”  by  Taylor  Oughton  1988  Snowy  Egret 

1990  “Coming  Home”  by  Gerald  Purt  1986  Kestrel 

1989  “Last  Glance”  by  Jack  Paluh 

1988  “Snowy  Egret”  by  John  Pritko 

1987  “Autumn  Challenge”  by  Bob  Sopchick 

1986  “Country  Lane  Kestrel”  by  Bob  Sopchick 

Charts  & Binders 

Our  popular  bird  and  mammal  charts  illustrated 
by  famed  wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith. 

Set  No.  1 (birds  — 4 charts)  20"  x 30" 

Set  No.  2 (birds  & mammals  — 4 charts)  20"x  30" 

Set  No.  3 (all  8 charts)  11"  x 14" 

Game  News  Binders 

SPORT  Items 

Show  your  support  for  the  Sportsmen  Policing  Our 
Ranks  Together  program. 

SPORT  Hat  (one  size  fits  all)  $5 

Turkey  Alert  Band  3 

SPORT  Patch  1 

Waterfowl  Management  Stamps 

Voluntary  waterfowl  management  stamps  provide  vital  funding 
for  wetland  acquisition  and  management,  Each  stamp  is 
available  for  a three-year  period  only. 

1994  — Pintails  by  Tom  Hirata  $5.50 

1993  — Northern  Shovelers  by  Glen  Reichard  5.50 

1992  — Canada  Geese  by  Bob  Sopchick  5.50 

Miscellaneous  Patches 

Help  promote  the  Commission's  wildlife  conservation 
programs  with  these  handsome  patches. 

“We  Need  Wildlife”  Cardinal  $3 

Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  2 

Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  2 


Mail  orders  along  with  remit- 
tance (do  not  send  cash)  to: 

PA  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  171 10-9797 

Pennsylvania  residents  must 
add  6 percent  sales  tax.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion. U.S.  currency  only. 


WTFW  patch  display  case 

_ Holds  15  patches  — $125 


$6 

6 

5 

5 


Hit  the  Trails 


Dear  Mr.  OWL, 

1 am  85  years  old  and  have  been  hunting 
since  1 was  12.  I’ve  always  used  a compass  and 
now  want  to  teach  my  three  grandsons  to  use 
one.  Is  there  any  literature  1 can  share  with  the 
boys  to  help  them  leam  how  to  use  a compass 
and  map?  A. K. , Pittsburgh. 

Dear  A.K., 

I received  your  letter  the  same  day  my 
March  Game  News  arrived.  That  issue 
included  an  excellent  article  by  Paul  A. 
Matthews  titled  “Map  and  Compass.”  Make 
this  required  reading  for  your  grandsons 
because  it  includes  some  very  useful  tips  on 
the  practical  use  of  a magnetic  compass  and 
topographic  maps.  Matthews’  experience  is 
evident  and  his  suggestions  are  as  useful  to 
veteran  hunters  as  they  are  to  novices. 

A series  of  OWL  columns  focused  on  the 
use  of  compasses  and  maps  in  the  May 
through  October  issues  of  Game  News  back 
in  1983.  Each  installment  of  the  six-part 
series  looked  at  a different  facet  of  compasses 
and  maps.  They  were  written  as  separate 
lessons  so  readers  could  learn  as  they 
practiced  each  skill  over  a period  of  several 
months.  Your  local  library  should  have  a 
collection  of  back  issues. 

One  of  the  best,  and  most  complete, 
guides  to  learning  about  compasses  is  the 
instruction  sheet  packed  with  each  new  Silva 
compass.  Silva  is  a well  known  manufacturer 
of  compasses.  Silva  compasses  are  known  for 


their  ease  of  use  and  durability.  Each  model 
has  a rectangular  base  plate  that  makes  it  easy 
to  plot  straight  courses  on  maps.  The 
company  offers  many  models  in  various  price 
ranges,  and  even  the  most  inexpensive  are 
good.  Look  for  them  in  sporting  goods  stores, 
especially  those  that  cater  to  backpackers,  or 
in  stores  that  carry  Boy  Scout  merchandise. 

Many  hooks  cover  compass  and  map  skills. 
Most,  however,  include  advanced  techniques 
that  are  useful  for  competitive  orienteering 
but  not  that  appropriate  for  the  average 
outdoorsperson. 

Be  Expert  with  Map  and  Compass  by  Bjorn 
Kjellstrom  (Scribner’s)  and  Orienteering  by 
John  Disley  (Stackpole)  are  books  of  this 
type.  Both  are  good  hut  may  contain  more 
than  you  really  need,  unless  you  think  your 
grandsons  might  become  interested  in 
orienteering,  which  is  an  exciting  sport. 
Check  with  your  local  library  or  bookstore 
for  these  useful  references. 

Finally,  one  bit  of  advice.  After  I wrote 
the  series  of  columns  on  compasses  and  maps 
in  1983,  a reader  wrote  to  tell  me  of  an 
experience  he  had  while  deer  hunting.  Like 
many  hunters,  he  carried  a compass  with  him 
hut  rarely  used  it.  One  day,  he  became 
disoriented  while  hunting  and  used  his  trusty 
compass  to  point  him  back  in  the  general 
direction  of  his  cabin. 

Unfortunately,  he  couldn’t  remember 
which  end  of  his  compass  needle  — red  or 
white  — pointed  north.  He  chose  wrong  and 
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faithfully  followed  the  white  needle  for 
several  hours.  He  said  he  walked  many  extra 
miles  and  finally  had  to  hitch  a ride  late  that 
night.  Remember:  Red  points  north. 

Dear  Mr.  OWL, 

It  was  in  1948  that  buck  season  opened  at 
nine  o’clock,  on  a Monday.  I don’t  know  when 
the  35 'pound  minimum  weight  limit  for  doe  was, 
but  it  was  some  years  before  1948.  R.A., 
Titusville . 

Thank  you,  R.A., 

In  the  February  issue  of  Game  News,  a 
reader  asked  us  what  year  buck  season  opened 
at  9 a.m.  and  in  what  year  there  was  a 35- 
pound  minimum  weight  limit  on  doe.  OWL 
had  difficulty  finding  this  information  and 
asked  other  readers  to  help  out.  Thanks  for 
helping! 

Nature  Walks,  Cathy  Johnson,  1994, 
Stackpole  Books,  ISBN  0-81 17-2561  -8. 

I see  many  kinds  of  walkers  in  the  park 
where  I sometimes  work.  Those  I call  the 
“parking  lot”  walkers  are  out  for  exercise. 
Swinging  their  arms,  striding  along  the 
pavement,  perhaps  with  a radio  headset  on 
or  a friend  at  their  side,  these  walkers  stick  to 
the  parking  area  where  walking  is  easy  and 
driveways  define  their  course. 

Another  kind  of  walker  follows  a trail  into 
the  woods.  With  walking  stick  and  brisk  steps, 
this  walker’s  no-nonsense  appearance  tells 
you  he  is  out  to  cover  ground.  “Don’t  slow 
me  down!”  he  seems  to  say  as  even  a friendly 
nod  is  given  without  the  slightest  slowing  of 
pace. 

I and  the  folks  I work  with  walk  in  an 
even  different  way.  We  walk  with  kids.  With 
maybe  30  active,  curious,  talkative  and  always 
energetic  youngsters  at  our  sides  — and  our 
heels  — we’ve  found  it’s  best  to  have  a well- 
planned  agenda  for  our  walks.  The  kids  must 
be  kept  busy,  safe,  interested,  entertained  and, 
we  hope,  inspired.  They  must  also  return  on 
time  to  catch  their  bus  back  to  school.  The 
enjoyment  of  this  kind  of  walk  comes  not 
from  the  exercise  or  from  the  accomplishment 
of  covering  miles,  but  from  the  kids 
themselves. 

In  Nature  Walks,  Cathy  Johnson  describes 
still  another  kind  of  walking.  “I  give  myself 


permission,”  she  says  “to  wander  with  a child’s 
sense  of  curiosity  . . Johnson  does  not 
simply  walk:  She  explores.  In  local  woodlots, 
the  desert  heat  or  along  the  New  England 
seacoast,  Johnson  walks  to  explore  nature  and 
the  human  past.  Her  book  is  a collection  of 
discoveries  and  ruminations  from  her  many 
rambles  through  the  countryside. 

When  she  discovers  bones,  for  example, 
she  looks  for  clues  that  might  tell  her  why 
they  were  there.  She  also  looks  for  signs  of 
Indian  life  or  out-of-place  bulbs  from  a long- 
vacant  garden  that  indicate  a pioneer’s 
homestead. 

Still,  she  offers  no  checklist  of  what  to 
see  and  do  when  walking  in  similar  areas. 
The  places  she  walks  are  less  significant  than 
what  she  encounters  and  what  she  sees.  And 
that’s  the  key. 

She  “sees”  more  than  most  of  us  who  carry 
an  agenda  with  us  on  a walk.  Johnson  appears 
to  have  no  such  agenda.  She  doesn’t  plan  to 
cover  a certain  distance,  sight  a certain 
number  of  birds  or  catalogue  a set  number  of 
flower  species.  She  studies,  and  draws,  nature 
as  she  finds  it. 

Nature  Walks  stirred  two  distinct  personal 
memories  as  I read  of  Johnson’s  rambles.  First, 

I recalled  the  enjoyment  of  my  first  reading 
of  Ned  Smith’s  Gone  for  the  Day.  Smith  and 
Johnson  are  both  naturalists  and  artists  — 
exactly  which  comes  first  is  unclear.  They 
both  “see”  more  than  many  of  us  because  they 
take  the  time  to  study  nature,  to  admit  their 
enthusiasm  and  to  share  their  sense  of 
wonder. 

My  other  memory  was  of  a past  time  when 
my  own  life  was  much  simpler.  I call  it  the 
“BK”  Era  — “Before  Kids.”  Then,  there  was 
time  for  walks  in  the  woods,  for  sitting  at  the 
lake’s  edge  as  the  sun  went  down,  or  for 
walking  away  the  frustration  of  working  in  a 
education  system  that  conflicted  with  the 
way  I wanted  to  teach. 

Nature  Walks  reminded  me  of  what  got 
me  interested  in  the  outdoors  in  the  first 
place.  It  made  me  want  to  return  to  the 
simple,  ramble  alone,  no  agenda,  no  planned 
route,  but  with  open  curiosity,  a good 
notepad  and  all  my  senses  wide  open  to 
discovery. 

Chances  are,  if  you’re  taking  the  time  to 
read  this  column,  you  know  what  I mean.  □ 
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Be  Selfish: 

Take  a Kid  Hunting 


W ANT  TO  DO  something  really  self- 
ish?  Take  a kid  hunting. 

We’re  all  told  we  should  take  a kid 
hunting  for  the  kid’s  sake.  We  “owe”  it  to 
the  child  to  give  him  or  her  an  understand- 
ing  of  the  natural  world,  an  appreciation 
of  the  shooting  sports.  It’s  our  “duty”  to 
provide  young  people  that  experience, 
that  training.  We’re  “guilty”  if  we  don’t 
introduce  youngsters  to  hunting  so  they 
can  participate  in  such  healthy  recreation. 

A speaker  at  a writers’  conference  once 
told  us  that  selfishness  and  instant  gratifi- 
cation are  what  motivates  people  to  act. 
Successful  marketers  must  provide  the 
answer  to  “What  do  / get  out  of  this?” 
Once  that’s  been  taken  care  of,  the  next 
step  is  to  immediately  fulfill  the  need 
(think  want)  in  order  to  make  the  sale. 

I’m  selling  this:  Take  a kid  hunting  for 
your  own  sake,  not  for  his  or  hers.  It’s  some- 
thing you  can  do  for  you,  and  the  benefits 
begin  from  the  moment  you  say,  “I’ll  do 
it.” 

One  of  the  crosses  of  adulthood  is  a 
growing  sameness.  After  the  turmoil  of 
adolescence  and  settling  into  jobs,  rela- 
tionships and  permanent  residences,  the 
years  seem  to  plod  by,  the  next  not  much 
different  from  the  last.  Security  is  advis- 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 


able,  it’s  even  good  for  your  heart,  but  it’s 
not  always  fun. 

What  will  the  coming  fall’s  hunting 
season  hold  for  you?  Will  you  take  the 
same  days  off,  go  with  the  same  group, 
hunt  the  same  spots?  Do  you  expect  to  bag 
your  buck  from  the  same  stand,  your  tur- 
key on  the  same  hill,  grouse  from  the  same 
thickets? 

Sure  you’ll  get  game,  have  successful 
days.  But  are  even  the  good  times  getting 
ho-hum?  Want  to  get  that  first-time  feel- 
ing again,  make  your  days  afield  seem 
fresh,  brand  new  and  actually  exciting? 
Then  take  a kid  hunting. 

From  the  instant  you  decide  to  invite  a 
youngster  on  a hunt,  your  outlook  will 
change,  the  days  to  come  seem  more  ap- 
pealing. Now  that  you’re  planning  for 
more  than  just  yourself,  you  might,  once 
again,  even  have  a hard  time  sleeping  the 
night  before. 

It’s  like  seeing  with  an  artist’s  eye.  You 
could  paint  the  house  across  the  street  just 
as  it  appears.  Or  you  could  climb  the  tree 
in  the  front  yard  and  paint  the  building 
looking  down  on  it.  Or  you  could  lie  on 
your  stomach  and  paint  how  the  house 
towers  above  you.  Or  even  bend  over  and 
see  it  upside  down.  It’s  the  same  place,  but 
now  it’s  so  much  more  interesting.  A new 
angle  makes  all  the  difference. 

Instead  of  seeing  your  next  hunting  trip 
as  just  a new  version  of  a past  experience, 
you  will  see  it  through  your  young 
companion’s  eyes.  You  may  park  in  the 
same  place,  even  take  the  same  number 
of  steps  to  your  stand,  but  you’ll  be  think- 
ing of  what  it’s  like  for  the  youngster,  con- 
sidering his  or  her  viewpoint,  watching  the 
day  unfold  through  a kid’s  eyes. 
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JEFF  and  JENNIFER  DETORE,  ages  1 3 and  23,  respectively,  pose  with  their  first  deer,  but  as 
any  sportsman  can  understand,  their  father  Mike  probably  got  at  least  as  much  enjoyment 
from  the  day  afield  as  his  son  and  daughter. 


The  usual  deer  tracks  crossing  the  trail 
will  become  special,  something  to  point 
out  to  the  young  hunter.  You’ll  show  the 
youngster  the  straight-out  tips  where  deer 
have  nipped  hack  branches,  the  muddy 
pawed  circle  of  a buck  scrape.  You’ll  stop 
and  examine  the  semi-circles  of  fungi  on 
a rotted  log,  remark  how  the  fungus  re- 
sembles a turkey  tail,  explain  it’s  even 
called  that. 

You  may  teach  the  new  hunter  to  scrape 
away  the  leaves  at  the  base  of  a tree  so  he 
can  move  his  feet  quietly  while  on  stand. 
There  will  be  unexpected  pleasure  in  find- 
ing that  what  you  have  taken  for  granted, 
what  had  become  the  background  of  your 
hunting  days,  is  suddenly  newly  valuable. 
Your  knowledge  of  nature  lore,  game  sign 
and  hunting  techniques  become  items  of 
vital  interest  — even  to  you.  Until  you  give 
your  knowledge  to  someone  else,  you  don’t 
realize  how  much  you  know.  Having  that 
knowledge  so  eagerly  received  is,  if  noth- 
ing else,  good  for  the  ego. 

Whatever  happens  when  you're  afield 
with  a youngster,  you  will  see  with  younger 


eyes.  A dozen  does  may  walk  by  in  buck 
season,  and  any  other  day  you’d  think,  “Oh 
well,  no  bucks  this  time.”  But  today  you 
glance  at  the  youthful  face  beside  you.  You 
see  the  deer  as  the  young  person  does,  so 
many  of  them,  so  close,  those  large,  dark 
eyes,  wet,  questing  noses,  alert  ears,  sleek 
coats.  “Wow!”  the  youngster  says  when  the 
deer  are  gone,  and  you  feel  it,  too. 

Sometimes  young  people  interpret  what 
they  see  in  a way  you  cannot.  “That  deer 
snorting  sounded  just  like  a truck  air  horn,” 
a youngster  once  told  me.  I had  never 
thought  of  it  that  way,  but  she  was  right. 
You’re  not  just  leading  youngsters  into  your 
world,  they  are  taking  you  to  theirs. 

Listening  to  a young  companion  de- 
scribe his  experiences  afield  will  sometimes 
help  you  remember  your  childhood,  other 
times  their  thoughts  will  have  a strange- 
ness, a uniqueness,  suited  to  a new  time 
and  a new  individual.  Whatever  they  say, 
it  will  be  thought  provoking. 

When  a kid  hunts  with  you,  you  will 
experience  not  only  the  shots  you  take,  but 
also  the  shots  the  youngster  takes.  If  you’re 
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sitting  or  standing  with  the  young  person, 
you  will  share  with  him  the  sight  of  game 
approaching,  maybe  even  have  a part  in 
calling  it  in.  You  can  coach  the  young 
hunter  through  the  shot,  or  help  him  in 
deciding  not  to  shoot.  When  the  shot  does 
connect,  you’ll  wonder  why  you’re  so 
happy  — even  though  you  never  squeezed 
the  trigger.  Living  vicariously,  you’ll  find, 
isn’t  all  bad. 

Your  gains  won’t  be  limited  to  the 
present,  either.  It  won’t  be  many  years 
before  the  teenagers  you  take  hunting  will 
be  voting.  How  will  they  stand  on 
sportsman’s  issues,  gun  control,  the  envi- 
ronment? Will  their  votes,  their  opinions, 
the  letters  they  someday  write  to  their  leg- 
islators reinforce  your  stand,  or  will  they 
be  part  of  the  opposition? 

Adolescence  is  a formative  time;  it’s 


when  we  establish  many  beliefs  for  life. 
Taking  a young  person  hunting,  showing 
and  telling  them  about  wildlife  and  the 
natural  world,  why  it’s  worth  protecting, 
teaching  them  to  love  and  understand 
hunting,  trapping  and  the  shooting  sports 
is,  in  part,  self-serving.  Even  if  you’re  not 
concerned  for  later  generations,  you  want 
to  enjoy  the  outdoors  into  your  “golden 
years,”  don’t  you? 

There’s  one  more  selfish  reason  to  in- 
vite a young  person  afield.  The  flip  side  of 
taking  a youngster  hunting  is  taking  an 
“oldster”  hunting.  Someday,  when  the  win- 
ters have  been  many  and  you  and  your 
creaky  bones  don’t  like  to  go  out  alone, 
the  kid  you  used  to  take  afield  may  call 
you  up  and  say,  “Hey,  let’s  go  hunting.” 
Don’t  question  why  he’s  asking,  just 
go.  □ 


When  Taking  Kids  Hunting 

EVEN  IF  you’re  not  a parent,  you  can  take  your  nieces  and  nephews  hunting  with 
you,  and  your  neighbors’  and  friends’  children  — with  some  restrictions. 

First,  the  young  person  must  have  completed  a Hunter-Trapper  Education 
course.  If  the  youngster  you  want  to  take  hasn’t  taken  one,  plan  now  to  get  him 
or  her  signed  up  for  a course  later  this  summer  or  in  early  fall.  Don’t  wait  until  the 
last  minute.  Go  along;  you’ll  enjoy  the  program  and  the  time  you  share. 

To  obtain  a junior  hunting  or  furtaker  license,  people  under  17  must  present  a 
written  request  to  the  license  issuing  agent,  signed  hy  their  parent  or  legal  guardian. 
According  to  a new  regulation,  persons  who  will  turn  1 2 during  the  calendar  year, 
may  purchase  a hunting  license  while  they’re  still  11,  but  they  may  not  actually  go 
hunting  until  they  reach  12  years  of  age.  This  was  enacted  so  young  hunters  could 
obtain  licenses  in  time  to  also  obtain  muzzleloader  stamps  or  to  apply  for  antlerless 
deer  permits. 

Buying  a first  hunting  license  is  a big  deal,  so  make  it  a big  event.  One  father 
I know  takes  photos  of  each  of  his  kids  being  issued  their  first  license  ...  in  the 
sporting  goods  store,  with  the  clerk  and  the  new  license. 

Once  afield,  hunters  12  or  13  must  be  accompanied  by  an  adult  member  of 
the  family  (at  least  18  years  old),  or  by  an  adult  serving  in  place  of  a parent. 
Persons  14  or  15  must  be  accompanied  by  any  adult  18  years  of  age  or  older,  such 
as  neighbors,  friends,  parents  or  other  relatives. 

When  hunting  with  a youngster,  the  adult  must  remain  close  enough  that 
verbal  guidance  can  be  easily  understood.  That  doesn’t  mean  hollering  across 
the  hollow  — it  means  normal  conversational  tone  closeness.  It’s  a good  idea 
with  the  younger  hunters  to  be  near  enough  for  physical  control  and  guidance. 
Although  1 6-year-olds  may  hunt  alone,  they  would  benefit  from  your  tutelage 
and  companionship. 
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The  Magic  Place 


THERE  IS  A PLACE  on  our  mountain 
where  I nearly  always  see  wildlife  no 
matter  what  the  time  or  season.  I call  it 
“the  magic  place.”  Along  with  having  all 
the  elements  wildlife  needs  to  survive  — 
food,  water  and  shelter  — it  is  also  serenely 
beautiful. 

Growing  on  this  two-acre  plot  are  19 
tree  species  of  various  sizes  and  ages. 
Counting  the  rings  on  some  stumps,  I found 
trees  that  would’ve  dated  back 
to  1815,  and  I would  imagine 
the  few  huge  red  oaks  and 
white  oaks  that  grow  here  probably  started 
growing  about  the  same  time. 

The  oaks  are  found  among  the  smaller 
mockernut  and  pignut  hickories,  numer- 
ous white  ashes,  a solitary  white  pine,  one 
of  only  two  butternuts  on  our  property, 
venerable  black  gums,  and  red  and  sugar 
maples.  The  understory  is  made  up  of 
witch-hazel,  striped  maple  and  spicehush. 

This  is  edge  habitat  at  its  best.  Bounded 
by  the  overgrown  First  Field  on  the  north- 
west and  a small  power  line  right-of-way 
on  the  northeast,  the  half-mile  strip  of 
woods  extends  southeastward  over  the  crest 
of  Laurel  Ridge  and  down  to  the  fields  of 
Sinking  Valley.  Looking  southwest,  the  first 
road  break  occurs  after  nearly  four  miles  of 
mostly  unbroken  forest,  providing  refuge 
for  a diverse  number  of  birds  and  mammals. 


By  Marcia  Bonta 


Some  wild  creatures  live  in  the  magic 
place  year  round;  many  more  use  the  area 
for  food  and  water  only,  judging  by  the 
network  of  tracks  leading  in  and  out  dur- 
ing the  winter.  They  funnel  across  First 
Field  from  Sapsucker  Ridge  and  down  from 
the  drier  heights  of  Laurel  Ridge.  Still  oth- 
ers use  it  as  a quick  stopover  during  migra- 
tion. 

For  instance,  one  November  I encoun- 
tered what  was  undoubtedly 


the  same  American  wood- 
cock at  the  same  place  — 
probing  in  the  mud  for  earthworms  — three 
days  in  a row.  And  last  Oct.  1 5 I found  the 
magic  place  filled  with  the  songs  of  migrat- 
ing birds  — ruby  and  golden-crowned 
kinglets,  solitary  vireos  and  white-throated 
sparrows. 

But  as  I sat  motionless  near  some  fallen 
grapevines,  I heard  what  seemed  to  he 
quiet,  non-resonant  hermit  thrush  songs. 
As  I waited,  several  hopped  into  view.  The 
low  singing  went  on  and  on,  like  musical 
mutterings,  and  I wondered  if  they  were 
youngsters  practicing  or  if  it  was  a means 
of  communicating  between  migrators. 

Sometimes  they  seemed  to  be  answer- 
ing one  another.  They  appeared  to  be  trav- 
eling by  themselves;  the  kinglets,  vireos 
and  sparrows  had  moved  on,  and  still  the 
hermit  thrushes  sang  and  foraged. 

Mountain  residents  that  use  the  magic 
place  for  food  and  water  in- 
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elude  both  red  and  gray  foxes,  which  drink 
from  its  intermittent  stream,  along  with 
white-tailed  deer  and  their  wobbly-legged 
fawns. 

Early  every  spring  a porcupine  sits  in  the 
top  of  a large  American  elm  tree  eating  tree 
buds.  In  late  autumn  through  early  winter, 
ruffed  grouse  families  and  wild  turkey  flocks 
scratch  for  food  on  the  ground  while  fruit- 
eating songbirds,  especially  large  flocks  of 
America  robins  and  cedar  waxwings,  feast 
in  the  wild  grape-swathed  treetops. 

The  magic  place  is  also  excellent  for 
watching  gray  squirrels.  I have  seen  them 
courting,  mating,  eating  and  playing,  and 
I’ve  found  piles  of  hickory  nut  shells  at 
the  base  of  trees  on  top  of  the  winter  snow. 
This  area  is  their  permanent  home.  It  is 
also  home  to  a pair  of  pileated  woodpeck- 
ers. 

They  have  several  large  holes  drilled  in 
trees,  but  despite  my  best  efforts,  I have 
yet  to  find  their  nest  site.  These  loud  and 
conspicuous  members  of  the  woodpecker 
clan  become  silent  and 
secretive  during  nest- 
ing time. 

Every  year  I add 


more  observations  to  my  memory  bank  of 
magic  place  experiences,  especially  in  June 
when  I make  new  discoveries  almost  daily. 

Last  June,  within  an  eight-day  period,  I 
had  a definitive  view  of  mating  gray  squir- 
rels and  a close  encounter  with  a display- 
ing ruffed  grouse  hen  and  her  newly- 
hatched  chicks  — both  occurrences  I had 
had  in  other  places  and  at  other  times. 

But  I also  had  three  new  experiences. 
The  first  took  place  on  a drizzly  June  7 
morning.  Strange  owl-like  cries  emanat- 
ing from  the  magic  place  drew  me  to  sit 
quietly  beneath  a tree  to  listen.  Through 
the  thick  leaf  canopy  I glimpsed  what  I 
thought  was  a fluffy,  brownish-beige  bird 
fly  into  the  top  of  a nearby  large  oak  tree, 
but  after  a long  wait,  I neither  saw  nor 
heard  anything  more. 

Finally,  I wandered  a couple  hundred 
feet  away  and  nearly  stepped  on  a young, 
gray  phase  eastern  screech-owl  sitting  on 
the  ground.  It  swiveled  its  head  around  as 
I moved  and  talked  quietly  to  it.  Then  I 
sat  down  10  feet  away  at  the  base  of  a tree, 
and  watched  to  see  if  a parent  would  come 
in.  Surely  the  “wooing”  cries  I had  heard 
earlier  had  been  from  this  little  one. 

The  juvenile  owl  kept  alert,  looking 
small  and  brave  and  utterly  self-possessed 
as  owls  always  do.  After  a short  time  of 
bravado,  it  seemed  to  accept  my  pres- 
ence and  kept  blinking  hard  in  an 
effort  to  stay  awake.  Several  times  it 
puffed  itself  into  a fluffy  ball  and  closed  its 
eyes  for  a few  seconds. 

According  to  the  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds 
of  Pennsylvania,  eastern  screech-owls  are 
found  in  all  areas  of  the  commonwealth 
and  75  percent  of  them  are  gray  phase. 

They  are  cavity  nesters,  preferring  to 
refurbish  the  old  nest  cavities  of  com- 
mon flickers  or  pileated  woodpeck- 
ers with  meager  bits  of  wood  chips, 
dead  leaves,  and  fur  and  feathers 
from  their  prey. 

Nests  have  been  found  from  five 
up  to  80  feet  above  the  ground.  In 
them  they  lay  their  two  to  seven  glossy- 
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white  eggs,  in  late  winter  or  early  spring. 
In  this  case,  I estimated  that  the  female 
had  started  laying  eggs  in  late  March  since 
incubation  is  30  days  and  the  nestling  phase 
another  four  weeks. 

Apparently  fledglings  cannot  fly  well 
when  they  leave  the  nest,  but  they  can 
climb  by  using  their  bills,  talons  and  wings. 
At  this  period,  the  female  is  said  to  be  pro- 
tective and  may  swoop  down  on  intruders 
such  as  me.  Yet,  although 
I sat  there  for  nearly  an 
hour,  no  parent  appeared. 

Finally,  I slipped  off  to 
bring  back  my  husband, 

Bruce,  and  son,  David,  for 
a look.  When  we  returned, 
though,  the  little  owl  was 
gone.  Apparently  it  had 
been  able  to  fly,  and 
David,  who  stayed 
around  the  area  for  a 
while,  thought  he  heard 
noises  up  in  the  mountain  laurel  that  might 
have  been  the  owl  family  — but  he 
couldn’t  track  them  down. 

Well,  that  was  June  7.  On  June  10,  ready 
for  more  action,  I went  to  sit  in  the  magic 
place  and  was  not  disappointed.  An  east- 
ern chipmunk  emerged  from  her  burrow 
and  gathered  dead  leaves  only  five  feet  from 
where  I was  situated.  She  pushed  leaves 
into  her  cheek  pouches  while  sitting  up  on 
her  haunches. 

Then  she  zipped  back  into  her  burrow. 
In  a couple  minutes  she  was  out  again.  This 
time  she  paused  to  watch  me  intently  for 
several  minutes  and  then  stretched  her 
body  as  far  as  she  could  to  gather  more  dead 
leaves  in  her  cheek  pouches  before  diving 
back  into  her  burrow. 

I suspected  she  was  building  a nest  for 
her  young,  but  according  to  Joseph 
Merritt’s  Guide  to  the  Mammals  of  PennsyU 
vania,  her  timing  was  way  out  of  sync. 
Summer  litters,  which  occur  after  a 31- 
day  gestation  period,  usually  are  born  in 
mid-  to  late  Auqust. 

But  a chipmunk  nest  is  constructed  of 


chewed  or  crushed  leaves,  and  as  she  made 
trip  after  collecting  trip,  I had  no  doubt 
that  she  was  building  a nest.  She  probably 
had  lost  her  first  litter  and  was  trying  for  a 
second  one  sooner  than  most  chipmunk 
females,  which  would  normally  still  have 
their  first  family  under  their  care. 

The  longer  I sat  there,  she  went  in  and 
out  of  her  burrow  more  frequently  and  trav- 
eled farther  to  gather  leaves.  The  fifth  time 
she  came  out,  she  scolded  a 
couple  notes.  Then  she  sat 
watching  me,  perfectly  still 
and  camouflaged,  for  many 
minutes  before  she  resumed 
tearing  at  big  leaves  — 
chewing  them  into  pieces, 
pulling,  yanking  and 
stretching  high  on  her 
haunches,  gathering  still 
more  material. 

All  the  while  the 
breeze  blew,  and  light  and 
shadow  played  over  the  forest  floor.  Scar- 
let tanagers,  eastern  wood  pewees,  rufous- 
sided towhees,  a blue-gray  gnatcatcher,  red- 
eyed  vireo,  indigo  bunting,  American  red- 
start, and  black-billed  cuckoo  sang,  some- 
times in  turn,  sometimes  two  or  three  at 
the  same  time. 

On  her  sixth  trip,  the  chipmunk  imme- 
diately started  to  gather  leaves  and  even 
turned  her  back  to  me.  Then  she  was  in 
and  out  rapidly,  gathering  leaves  with  ner- 
vous haste,  her  mouth  spread  in  a wide  gri- 
mace by  the  bulky  material.  It  was  amaz- 
ing how  much  she  could  stuff  into  her 
pouches.  The  next  time  she  also  took  a 
small  twig. 

On  her  eighth  emergence,  she  was  put 
briefly  on  alert  by  distant  “chips”  from 
another  chipmunk  and  stopped  to  listen. 
But  then  she  continued  her  gathering  and 
popped  back  down  her  burrow. 

I left  after  she  went  down  into  her  bur- 
row with  still  another  load.  I was  too  stiff 
to  sit  still  anymore.  Then  I heard  yelling 
from  downy  woodpeckers. 

I tracked  the  noisemakers  down  and 
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found  a pair  flying  in  agitation  around  a 
tall  dead  tree.  A black  snake  had  its  head 
in  the  woodpecker  nesting  hole  and  was 
eating  the  young  woodpeckers. 

1 could  see  bulges  in  the  snake’s  body. 
The  parents  flew  in  repeatedly,  diving  close 
but  never  touching  the  snake  as  far  as  I 
could  see. 

A male  scarlet  tanager  landed  on  the 
same  bare  tree  branch  where  the  parents 
displayed,  apparently  to  sing  and  watch 
the  action.  For  a few  minutes  the  snake 
pulled  its  head  out  of  the  hole  and  looked 
around.  The  parents  slacked  their  calling 


somewhat,  but  they  still  kept  at  it  — above 
and  to  the  side  of  the  snake.  But  when  the 
snake  put  its  head  back  into  the  hole,  the 
parents  called  louder  and  flew  near  for  a 
while. 

Gradually,  they  slowed  down  until  fi- 
nally  only  the  male  remained,  calling  half- 
heartedly.  1 walked  on  while  the  snake  con- 
tinued its  meal. 

From  imminent  birth  to  quick  death 
in  a couple  hundred  feet.  Once  again  the 
magic  place  had  provided  me  with 
glimpses  of  the  usually  secretive  lives  of 
wildlife.  □ 


Fun  Carnes 

Play  in’  Tossum 

By  Connie  Mertz 

Flow  much  do  you  know  about  the  opossum,  a truly  amazing  mammal?  Can  you 
find  the  four  statements  that  are  false? 

1 . The  female  opossum  has  a pouch,  making  it  a marsupial. 

2 . An  opossum’s  tail  is  covered  with  fur. 

3 . The  opossum  has  50  teeth,  more  than  any  other  mammal  found  in  North 

America. 

4.  An  opossum’s  diet  consists  only  of  fruits  and  berries. 

5.  Newborn  opossums  are  the  size  of  a kidney  bean. 

6.  Opossums  are  both  solitary  and  nocturnal. 

7.  Opossums  hibernate. 

8.  Opossums  make  no  audible  sounds;  they  just  play  dead. 

9.  One  of  the  greatest  threats  to  opossums  is  automobiles. 

10.  An  opossum’s  tail  is  used  for  balancing  and  bolding  on  to  objects. 

Correct  the  statements  that  are  false. 


answers  on  p.  64 
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ARCHERS,  particularly  those  who  venture  afield  in  the  warmer  months,  should  take 
precautions,  such  as  wearing  a headnet,  for  insect  bites.  Ticks,  mosquitoes  and  black  flies 
are  just  some  of  the  tiny  animals  that  can  cause  big  problems. 


Bowhunting  Hazards 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


IT  IS  PRETTY  well  established  that 
bowhunters,  or  everyone  else  for  that 
matter,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  wild  ani- 
mals in  Pennsylvania.  Oh,  the  odd  black 
bear  can  get  cantankerous  and  has  killed 
humans  in  other  parts  of  North  America, 
but  they  haven’t  killed  anyone  here.  And 
it  would  seem  there  is  no  other  living  crea- 
ture big  enough  or  nasty  enough  to  do  us 
in. 

But  there  are  crawling,  flying,  blood- 
sucking critters  that  can  cause  serious  and 
even  fatal  harm  to  those  who  spend  time 
outdoors.  While  there’s  little  to  be  afraid 


of,  bowhunters  should  be  aware  of  the  risks. 

Throughout  my  life  I have  spent  many 
hours  outdoors,' and  although  I’ve  never 
been  seriously  hurt,  I have  bled  and  itched 
and  hurt  with  the  best  of  them  — from  at- 
tacks by  mosquitoes,  black  flies,  chiggers, 
wasps,  bees  and  no-see-ums. 
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I’ve  been  lucky.  Many  people  can  be- 
come quite  ill  from  encounters  with  in- 
sects, and  a few  have  suffered  lingering 
ailments  that  have  shortened  their  lives 
or  have  been  killed  outright. 

Insects,  I’ve  read,  cause  more  than  100 
deaths  a year  in  the  U.S.  One  in  100,000 
people  experience  serious  but  not  fatal 
reactions.  Millions  suffer  painful  itching 
and  swelling  caused  by  insects. 

Bowhunters,  except  those  particularly 
susceptible  to  certain  insect  venoms,  gen- 
erally ignore  the  more  common  pests. 
Some  hunters  use  headnets  or  repellents 
to  ward  off  determined  and  bothersome 
bugs.  Each  has  drawbacks.  Effective  head 
and  face  netting  can  foul  up  shooting,  and 
repellents  may  ruin  a hunter’s  efforts  to  be 
odor-free. 

Lyme  Disease 

Most  of  these  bug-related  nuisances  and 
problems  have  been  with  us  for  a long 
time.  But  not  that  long  ago,  when  more 
than  50  people  in  Old  Lyme,  CT,  came 
down  with  severe  inflammatory  arthritis, 
a “new”  disease  gained  prominence.  Re- 
searchers soon  learned  that  Lyme  disease, 
as  it  came  to  be  known,  is  often  transmit- 
ted by  the  deer  tick,  which  had  been  rare 
in  the  U.S.  before  1960. 

As  covered  last  month  in  George 
Dvorchak’s  “Lyme  Disease”  feature,  Lyme 
disease  occurs  nationwide,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia has  its  fair  share  of  cases.  According  to 
Penn  State’s  College  of  Agriculture,  of  the 
more  than  1 ,500  cases  reported  nationwide 
in  1989,  361  came  from  Pennsylvania. 
Most  originated  in  the  southeastern  coun- 
ties of  Montgomery,  Bucks,  Delaware  and 
Philadelphia. 

Lyme  disease  is  of  special  concern  to 
bowhunters  because  most  cases  occur  be- 
tween March  and  October.  The  deer  tick 
lays  its  eggs  in  brush  or  areas  of  tall  grass, 
and  a number  of  small  mammals  may  be- 
come hosts  during  the  larvae  stage.  The 
white-footed  mouse  is  the  most  common. 

After  feeding  for  two  to  four  days,  the 


larvae  drop  off  and  overwinter  without 
feeding.  Through  June  and  August,  they 
molt  into  nymphs  and  seek  new  hosts  — 
and  that’s  often  when  they  transmit  Lyme 
disease.  However,  the  ticks  don’t  have  to 
be  in  the  nymphal  stage  to  spread  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  risk  exists  any  time  it’s  warm 
enough  for  ticks  to  be  active. 

In  the  nymphal  and  larval  stages,  the 
deer  tick  is  no  larger  than  a sharp  pencil 
dot.  The  adult  female,  when  engorged 
with  blood,  is  still  no  larger  than  a pea 
and  has  an  orange  or  yellow  abdomen.  In 
any  stage,  it  is  much  smaller  than  the 
much  more  common  dog  ticks.  Size  alone 
is  the  best  means  of  distinguishing  the  deer 
tick. 

The  bite  of  a tick  infected  with  Lyme 
disease  will  sometimes  cause  a circular  red 
rash  that,  over  a number  of  weeks,  may 
expand  up  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  While 
as  many  as  half  of  those  individuals  infected 
don’t  develop  the  rash,  flu-like  symptoms 
such  as  headaches,  fever,  aching  muscles 
and  joints,  and  fatigue  and  swollen  glands 
may  occur  within  two  to  10  days  of  expo- 
sure. 

Early  treatment  is  important.  Symptoms 
may  disappear,  only  to  be  followed  weeks 
or  months  later  by  headaches  and  arthritis 
in  joints.  Heart  problems,  loss  of  memory 
and  difficulty  in  concentrating  may  follow. 
If  any  such  indications  follow  known  or 
suspected  contact  with  deer  ticks,  see  your 
doctor.  Early  treatment  is  quite  effective; 
delay  can  lead  to  all  sorts  of  ailments  that 
can  be  mistaken  for  other  maladies. 

It’s  advisable  to  check  yourself  and  your 
hunting  partners  for  ticks,  particularly 
during  the  early  archery  season.  There  is 
no  need  for  hurry  or  excitement  if  any  are 
found.  Most  ticks  are  not  carriers.  They 
also  move  slowly  and  may  be  on  a person 
hours  before  inflicting  a bite.  When  any 
are  found,  care  should  be  taken  to  remove 
them  properly. 

Removal  is  a bit  tricky.  In  no  case 
should  the  tick  be  squeezed  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger.  This  is  likely  to  just 
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force  more  bacteria  into  the  bite.  Burning 
with  matches,  or  rubbing  with  alcohol  or 
fingernail  polish  are  also  not  recoin- 
mended.  Instead,  grasp  the  tick  at  the  head 
with  tweezers  and  gently  lift.  This  will  re- 
move the  dangerous  mouth  parts  as  well  as 
the  tick  itself.  The  bite  area  should  then 
be  rubbed  with  alcohol  if  possible. 

A number  of  tools  for  removing  ticks 
are  currently  on  the  market.  These  can  be 
used  for  removing  ticks  from  either  people 
or  pets.  Look  for  them  in  sporting  goods 
stores  or  at  your  veterinarian’s  office. 

In  any  case,  it’s  important  to  preserve  a 
removed  tick  in  alcohol  for  positive  iden- 
tification, which  is  important  because 
there  are  three  ticks  of  major  consequence 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  more  common 
American  and  brown  dog  ticks  are  also 
found  in  this  state. 

Considerably  larger  than  the  deer  tick, 
both  the  American  and  brown  dog  ticks 
can  spread  a number  of  diseases.  Most  se- 
rious is  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever, 
which  is  sometimes  found  more  abun- 
dantly in  the  East  than  in  the  mountain- 
ous country  of  the  West.  Another  is  tula- 
remia, a disease  which  can  cause  death  in 
both  animals  and  humans.  Tick  paralysis 
is  a less  common  but  equally  deadly  dis- 
ease carried  by  the  brown  dog  tick. 

If  a bite  from  an  American  dog  tick  is 
suspected,  removing  the  tick  from  the 
animal  is  usually  sufficient.  These  ticks  are 
picked  up  in  the  woods.  But  if  a brown 
dog  tick  is  indicated,  both  dog  and  home 
may  need  to  be  treated.  This  one  spends 
its  life  on  the  animals  or  areas  frequented 
by  them. 

Another  pest  of  warm,  calm  days  in 
October  and  May  is  the  black  fly.  This 
critter  can  be  annoying  throughout  sum- 
mer, particularly  around  clean  running 

TO  REMOVE  a tick,  do  not  simply  squeeze 
and  pull.  Instead,  either  with  a commercially 
available  tool,  or  with  regular  household 
tweezers,  grasp  the  tick  at  the  front  of  its 
head  and  then  gently  pull. 


water.  At  one  time,  some  of  the  more  than 
20  species  found  in  Pennsylvania  were  re- 
stricted to  mountainous  areas  — trout 
streams  offer  ideal  breeding  waters.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  entire  Susquehanna  River 
basin  has  become  host  to  them  as  water 
quality  has  improved.  Black  flies  may  also 
travel  as  far  as  30  miles  up  feeder  streams. 

Bowhunters  who  have  traveled  to 
Ontario  and  Quebec  for  spring  bear  hunt- 
ing are  aware  of  the  almost  unbearable 
attacks  by  black  flies.  In  some  parts  of  this 
nation  and  the  world,  the  persistent  bit- 
ing of  black  flies  has  killed  countless  head 
of  cattle. 

The  flies  do  transmit  parasites  to  tur- 
keys and  other  wild  birds.  It  must  be  as- 
sumed that  at  least  some  other  wild  crea- 
tures succumb  to  their  abuse.  I know  hunt- 
ers who  have  had  to  see  a doctor  because 
of  black  fly  bites. 

On  a bear  hunt  in  Quebec,  two  of  us 
were  caught  without  headnets  or  bug  re- 
pellents, and  black  flies  all  but  chased  us 
out  of  the  woods.  In  desperation,  we  used 
masking  tape  to  secure  our  wrist  and  ankle 
cuffs  and  to  cover  our  faces. 

Fortunately,  black  flies  are  day  feeders. 
But  even  before  they  retire,  mosquitoes 
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are  out  competing  for  the  blood  of 
bowhunters.  Even  if  you  escape  the  rav- 
ages of  those  two  animals,  there  are  the 
punkies,  or  no-see-um  midges,  with  which 
to  contend. 

Or  you  might  be  attacked  by  almost 
invisible  chiggers  that  can  drive  you  to 
within  one  step  of  insanity  with  the  itch- 
ing they  create.  After  one  woodchuck 
bowhunt,  a friend  had  to  be  attended  by  a 
physician  when  chigger  bites  covered  his 
lower  abdomen. 

Most  crawling  creatures  will  seek  warm 
and  moist  areas  of  the  body,  such  as  the 
groin  and  underarms.  These  areas  should 
be  closely  checked  for  ticks. 

If  the  crawling  critters  weren’t  enough 
to  contend  with,  painful,  if  not  serious, 
attacks  can  come  from  stinging  bugs  such 
as  bees,  hornets  and  wasps.  However,  there 
are  those  who  may  experience  a severe 


TYING  pant  legs,  and  then  tucking  them 
into  socks  or  boots,  will  keep  ticks  and  other 
insects  from  crawling  upyour  legs.  Securing 
shirt  sleeves  and  collar  will  also  help  protect 
you  from  some  of  the  most  dangerous 
animals  in  Penn's  Woods. 


allergic  and  sometimes  fatal  reaction  that 
requires  immediate  medical  attention. 

Among  stinging  creatures,  the  yellow 
jacket  (actually  a wasp)  is  most  prevalent 
in  fall.  They  are  especially  attracted  by 
food.  Once,  while  resting  between  deer 
drives,  I felt  what  I took  to  be  a fly  crawl- 
ing about  my  mouth.  I pursed  my  lips  and 
caught  it  by  a leg,  then  reached  to  lift  it 
away  with  my  thumb  and  forefinger. 

I opened  my  eyes  to  discover  that  I had 
a yellow  jacket  caught  across  the  back. 
Why  it  didn’t  sting  me  is  one  of  my  life’s 
more  pleasant  mysteries. 

All  bugs  can  be  a problem,  and  there 
are  ways  to  defeat  them  without  ruining 
our  effectiveness  as  bowhunters.  Some 
camouflage  suits  have  drawstrings  at  the 
ankles  to  prevent  insects  from  getting  in 
under  clothing.  But  you  can  also  stuff  pant 
legs  inside  your  socks  before  donning  foot- 
wear. Rubber  bands,  or  wrappings,  not  too 
tight,  can  be  applied  to  wrist  cuffs. 

Bug  repellents,  however  annoying  in 
themselves,  might  be  preferable  to  the  risk 
and  irritation  of  all  bugs.  For  most,  diethyl 
toluamide  (DEET),  in  varying  quantities, 
will  work  in  warding  them  off  from  cloth- 
ing or  flesh.  Some  people  cannot  tolerate 
heavy  concentrations  on  their  anatomy,  so 
caution  is  urged. 

Care  should  be  used  to  keep  such  re- 
pellents from  the  eyes,  and  they  should  not 
be  inhaled  or  ingested.  A healthy  applica- 
tion of  soap  and  water  is  recommended  af- 
ter use. 

Other  repellents  may  be  used  that  con- 
tain such  ingredients  as  ethohexadiol,  cit- 
ronella  or  diamethyl  phtalate.  Pemethrin 
is  safe  to  use  on  clothing  only  and  should 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  eyes  or  skin. 
In  any  event,  it  is  important  to  follow  di- 
rections on  any  repellent. 

By  knowing  some  of  the  dangers  that 
are  out  there,  and  taking  a few  precautions, 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  the  woods. 
Information  and  common  sense  will  help 
you  avoid  the  dangers  and  make  for  a more 
pleasant  bowhunt.  □ 
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Shotguns  for  the 
Younger  Set 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  By  Helen  Lewis 


A FRIEND  and  I were  having  a tough 
time  routing  rabbits  one  chilly 
November  Saturday  afternoon.  We  had 
tramped  through  acres  of  what  appeared 
to  be  prime  rabbit  cover  but  had  bounced 
only  two  cottontails.  My  partner  got  one 
and  the  other  escaped.  Just  as  we  decided 
to  head  for  home,  a shot  rang  out  in  an 
adjoining  orchard,  and  then  the  excited 
cries  of  a beagle  filled  the  air  — along  with 
some  rather  strong  words  about  the  dog’s 
lack  of  intelligence.  We  knew  immediately 
who  the  hunter  was. 

When  we  arrived  on  the  scene  a few 
minutes  later,  a high  school  pal  was  still 
blaming  the  dog  for  making  him  miss.  Our 
friend  had  spotted  the  rabbit,  sitting  in  the 
brush,  the  same  time  the  dog  had.  The 
beagle,  however,  moved  in  before  its 
owner  could  get  set,  and  the  shotgunner 
got  little  more  than  a fleeting  chance. 

The  chase  lasted  for  a good  half-hour, 
and  my  school  pal  got  two  more  shots 
without  touching  a hair.  When  the  cot- 
tontail hopped  into  a clearing  20  yards 
from  me,  the  chase  was  finally  over. 

I stood  about  5-8  back  then,  and  the 
dog’s  owner  was  considerably  shorter.  He 
used  his  granddad’s  12-gauge  Springfield 
pump.  And  while  I don’t  recall  much  about 
the  slide-action,  I do  remember  older  hunt- 
ers teasing  him  about  the  long  gun  and  its 
32-inch  barrel.  Worse  yet,  it  was  full  choke 
and  had  a tie-on  recoil  pad.  To  add  to  his 
problems,  he  insisted  on  using  high  brass 
No.  4s  — even  though  he  complained 
about  how  hard  the  pump  kicked.  It’s  not 
difficult  to  imagine  why  he  didn’t  do  well 
on  15-yard  shots  in  brush. 

My  friend  was  not  a beginner;  he  was 


WHEN  introducing  a youngster  to  the 
shooting  sports,  start  him  or  her  off  right 
by  using  any  one  of  the  variety  of  the  youth- 
size  models  available. 


just  too  small  to  be  shooting  the  big  Spring- 
field.  An  old  catalog  indicates  the  shotgun 
weighed  73A  pounds  and  had  a stock  length 
of  133/4  inches,  not  including  the  slip-on 
recoil  pad,  which  probably  added  another 
inch  or  more.  For  starters,  my  friend  would 
have  been  better  off  with  a shorter  stock. 

We  tend  to  think  that  a shotgun,  more 
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or  less,  just  sprays  shot  out  the  muzzle.  The 
barrel  of  a shotgun,  while  it  may  appear  to 
be  just  a piece  of  steel  tubing,  is  actually 
quite  complex.  Basically,  a shotgun  barrel 
consists  of  a shell  head  cut,  a chamber,  forc- 
ing cone,  the  straight  bore  and  then  the 
choke.  The  shell  head  accepts  the  rim  of 
the  shotshell,  while  the  chamber,  in  part, 
determines  how  the  barrel  patterns. 

Correct  Stock  Length 

For  shooting,  having  the  correct  stock 
length  cannot  be  overemphasized.  The 
stock  should  be  long  enough  that  it  can 
be  mounted  comfortably  and  be  in  posi- 
tion such  that  the  cheek  rests  on  the  comb. 
The  comb  acts  somewhat  like  a rear  sight; 
everything  must  fit  so  as  to  place  the 
shooter’s  eye  behind  and  the  correct  dis- 
tance above  the  barrel. 

Field  shooting  can  be  termed  “reflex” 
shooting;  there  is  little  time  to  adjust  to 
an  ill-fitting  shotgun.  A good-fitting  shot- 
gun comes  up  in  one  fluid  motion  and  fits 
snugly  in  the  shoulder  pocket.  If  a shot- 
gun fits  its  user  well,  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence what  brand  it  is  or  how  much  it  costs. 

I once  purchased  a battered  Central 
Arms  12-gauge  for  $10  (strictly  for  parts) 
when  I was  gunsmithing.  After  examining 
the  old  relic,  I discovered  it  needed  a new 
hinge  pin  and  some  minor  repair  on  the 
internal  hammers.  I’ve  forgotten  the  exact 
barrel  length,  but  I cut  off  four  or  five 


inches.  To  my  surprise,  the  old  gun  pat- 
terned fairly  well  at  30  yards,  and  when 
nearly  V/i- inches  of  stock  was  removed  it 
fit  me  perfectly.  After  I removed  all  the 
choke,  I had  a perfect  two-barrel  outfit  for 
grouse.  I used  the  old  double  with  great 
success  on  grouse  and  rabbits  for  five  or 
six  years,  but  then  it  developed  internal 
problems  too  expensive  to  repair. 

One  time  I used  this  old  shotgun  on  a 
grouse  hunt  with  several  other  gun  writ- 
ers. I was  the  butt  of  some  pretty  raw  jokes, 
but  both  grouse  we  killed  that  day  fell  to 
my  “customized”  Central  Arms  double. 

When  it  comes  to  selecting  a shotgun, 
it’s  important  to  first  select  the  right  gauge. 
In  contrast  to  the  anecdote  regarding  my 
small  friend  and  his  huge  12-gauge,  adults 
sometimes  go  too  far  the  other  way  when 
selecting  a gun  for  the  junior  hunter.  The 
•410-bore,  for  instance,  is  a fine  choice  for 
expert  wingshooters  looking  for  more  chal- 
lenge, but  it’s  a poor  one  for  the  begin- 
ning hunter. 

Unfortunately,  all  too  often  young 
hunters  are  started  on  the  .410  because  it 
has  a small  shell  and  little  recoil.  What’s 
being  overlooked  are  the  ballistic  deficien- 
cies. Many  myths  still  exists  that  the  .410 
is  perfect  for  squirrels  because  the  small 
shell  shoots  harder  and  throws  a tighter 
pattern.  That’s  simply  not  true.  What  is 
true  is  that  the  .410  throws  a very  small 
shot  charge. 

The  half-ounce  shot  charge 
is  the  most  popular  in  the  .410, 
hut  1 l/16th-ounce  loads  are 
possible  in  the  3-inch  case.  A 
half-ounce  load  of  No.  6s  con- 
tains 112  pellets.  Even  thel  1/ 
16th  load  carries  only  150  pel- 
lets. By  contrast,  a good  stan- 

WHEN  teaching  a new  shooter 
how  to  shoot  a scattergun, 
demonstrate  the  importance 
of  keeping  his  face  down  on 
the  stock.  Most  new  shooters 
have  a tendency  to  lift  their 
heads  to  look  at  the  target. 
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dard  load  for  the  20-gauge  is  7/8-ounce, 
which  has  about  197  pellets  and  is  certainly 
suitable  for  younger  hunters.  Of  course,  the 
20-gauge  also  handles  1 -ounce  loads,  which 
for  No.  6s  comes  to  225  pellets.  The  point 
here  is  that  having  more  shot  increase  the 
chances  of  killing  game,  and  a bit  of  suc- 
cess in  the  field  goes  a long  way  toward 
keeping  new  hunters  interested. 

Pattern,  of  course,  is  another  important 
consideration.  Pattern  sizes  from  all  gauges 
from  equal  barrel  lengths  and  choking  are 
virtually  the  same.  At  20  yards,  a full 
choke  28-inch  barrel  produces  a pattern 
roughly  20  inches  in  diameter.  Going  to  a 
modified  choke  increases  the  diameter  to 
just  over  two  feet  at  the  same  distance. 
Improved  cylinder  is  well  over  three  feet 
in  diameter  at  20  yards. 

For  years,  for  all  types  of  field  shooting, 
I’ve  used  some  sort  of  20-gauge  double-bar- 
rel outfit.  Normally,  I used  an  ounce  of  No. 
8s  in  the  improved  cylinder  barrel  and  1 '/4 
ounces  of  6s  or  7 ‘/is  in  the  modi- 
fied barrel.  For  rabbits  and  grouse, 
there  is  little  need  for  full  choke. 

No  matter  what  choke  stamp- 
ing is  on  the  barrel  or  screw-in 
tube,  only  patterning  will  show 
the  diameter  of  the  pattern.  It  will 
also  show  which  shot  size  give  the 
most  consistent  patterns.  Two 
barrels  of  the  same  gauge  and 
choking  may  produce  vastly  dif- 
ferent patterns.  A dozen  or  so 
rounds  fired  on  paper  will  be 
money  well  spent. 

Remington’s  870  Express  Mag- 
num Youth  is  a 20-gauge  pump 
designed  especially  for  smaller 
hunters.  Total  length  is  just  over 
40  inches  and  stock  length,  in- 

JAMIE  LEWIS,  at  age  1 3,  shows  his 
H&R  Topper  Classic.  With  its 
shorter  stock  and  barrel,  this 
single-shot  is  a good  choice  for  a 
youngster.  Later,  as  the  shooter 
grows  and  gains  experience,  a full- 
size  firearm  can  be  obtained. 


eluding  recoil  pad,  is  13  inches.  It  has  a 
21 -inch  barrel  with  screw-in  choke  tubes. 
The  magnum  action  will  handle  3-inch 
shells,  which  will  come  in  handy  when  the 
young  hunter  goes  turkey  hunting  and 
waterfowling. 

Many  Options 

Other  manufacturers  also  turn  out  guns, 
in  about  any  action  type  desired,  that  are 
suitable  for  the  boy  or  girl  just  getting 
started.  Try  to  match  the  gun’s  weight  and 
length  to  the  size  of  the  shooter.  Don’t  arm 
the  junior  hunter  with  more  power  than 
he  or  she  can  handle,  hut  don’t  handicap 
them  with  a shotgun  that’s  unforgiving  in 
the  field  because  it  doesn’t  put  out  much 
shot,  either. 

Buying  the  first  shotgun  is  not  a cut  and 
dried  affair.  Don’t  go  overboard.  Field  ex- 
perience is  the  best  teacher  and,  after  sev- 
eral seasons  in  the  field,  the  new  hunter 
will  have  a better  idea  what  he  or  she  needs 
and  wants.  □ 
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In  the  wind 


Wyoming  has  outlawed  baiting  for 
black  bear  on  U.S.  Forest  Service 
property  until  the  service  issues  a 
national  baiting  policy,  says  the  Wildlife 
Legislative  Fund  of  America.  The  service 
had  been  sued  in  1992  by  the  Fund  for 
Animals  and  Friends  of  the  Bow.  This 
past  March  the  service  adopted  an 
interim  national  policy  permitting  bear 
baiting,  hut  it  withdrew  that  policy  two 
weeks  later  when  the  suit  against  the 
service  was  reactivated. 

An  Augusta,  QA,  man  bought  a 
North  Dakota  bighorn  sheep  tag  at  the 
annual  Foundation  for  North  American 
Wild  Sheep  auction  for  a whopping 
$4 7,500.  It  is  the  most  ever  paid  for 
such  a tag  and  a 70  percent  increase  in 
what  the  permit  went  for  just  a year 
ago.  The  bidding  for  the  bighorn  tag 
started  at  $20,000. 

An  outbreak  of  avian  cholera  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  has  killed  thousands  of 
waterfowl.  As  of  the  middle  of  March, 
more  than  1 1,600  dead  birds  — mostly 
oldsquaws  — had  been  picked  up  in 
Virginia  waters  and  more  than  7,000 
collected  in  the  Maryland  portion  of  the 
hay.  Scoters,  buffleheads,  goldeneye, 
canvasbacks,  gulls,  loons  and  swans  are 
also  dying  of  avian  cholera,  a highly 
infectious  bacterial  disease  that  spreads 
rapidly  through  waterfowl  populations. 


Observers  at  Hawk  Mountain  again 
saw  a drop  in  the  number  of  migrating 
sharp-shinned  hawks;  the  number  seen 
last  year  was  20  percent  below  the  10- 
year  average.  Peregrines,  merlins  and 
American  kestrels  were  above  average,  as 
were  black  vultures,  northern  goshawks, 
bald  and  golden  eagles,  northern  harriers 
and  ospreys.  According  to  Hawk 
Mountain  News,  the  season  count  of  50 
peregrines  was  second  only  to  the  all- 
time  high  of  51  seen  in  1989. 

An  Indiana  man  is  being  sued  for  not 
hiding  firearms  in  his  home  where 
visitors  couldn’t  casually  discover  them, 
according  to  Gun  Week.  The  suit 
alleges  that  Kevin  Coffman  was 
negligent  because  a visitor  found  a 
handgun  in  his  home.  The  visitor  then 
pointed  the  gun  at  another  person  and 
accidentally  killed  him. 

Researchers  in  Michigan  fitted  1 18 
ruffed  grouse  with  radio  transmitters  last 
summer,  and  only  28  survived  to  the  end 
of  March.  Of  the  confirmed  dead  birds,  a 
third  were  taken  by  hawks  and  owls,  15 
died  of  stress  and  exposure,  and  some 
were  killed  by  hunters  and  mammalian 
predators.  The  North  Woods  Call  says 
that  while  hunters  harvested  only  nine  of 
the  birds,  grouse  survival  was  far  higher 
in  areas  that  were  closed  to  hunting. 

Nine  of  10  major  salmon  species  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  face  the  risk  of 
extinction,  according  to  the  Wilderness 
Society.  A report  in  Sports  Afield  says 
the  society  cites  excessive  logging  and 
overgrazing  of  federal  lands,  as  well  as 
development  in  the  region,  as  the  chief 
culprits  of  the  fishes’  declines. 


Answers:  2 — an  opossum's  tail  is 
naked;  4 — opossums  are  omnivo- 
rous; 7 — opossums  don't  hibernate; 
8 — opossums  do  make  sounds. 
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On  the  Trail 


HIKE  ALONG  with  Game  Commission 
Biologist  Gary  Alt  as  he  explores  the 
fascinating  world  of  one  of  our  most 
impressive  mammals.  In  “On  the  Trail  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears,”  Alt  and  PGC 
videographer  Hal  Korber  follow  the  animal  through  the  phases  of 
its  life  and  the  seasons  of  the  year.This  award-winning  video, 
years  in  the  making,  documents  bear  behavior  never 
before  captured  on  film. 

“On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears” 

(running  time  100  minutes)  costs  just  $29.95,  deliv- 
ered. Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax.  Order 
from: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 

Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797 


Books 


The  Shooter's  Corner  by  Don  Lewis  is 
a 449-page  hardcover  detailing  nearly 
every  facet  of  the  shooting  sports. 

Price:  $15 


Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 
state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price:  $10 


»i*ertrtSYi.VKmA» 
BIQ  GAME  RECORDS 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
214-page  hardcover  by  James 
and  Lillian  Wakeley,  details 
birds  most  commonly  found 
here,  plus  information  on 
their  biology  and  behavior. 

Price:  $10 


Mammals  of  Pennsyh 
nia  by  J.  Kenneth  Dout 
et  al  profiles  the  state's 
mammals  — from  vole: 
and  shrews  to  bear  and 
deer  — along  with  their 
roles  in  state  history. 
Price:  $8 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a compila- 

tion  of  Game  News  columns 
written  and  illustrated  by  famed 

i» • - 4 

wildlife  artist  and  naturalist,  the 

HI / 

late  Ned  Smith. 

Price:  $5 

Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 

is  a collection  of  nearly  200 

ojppjH  j 

recipes  for  popular,  and  not  so 
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popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4 
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All  prices  include  handling  and  postage.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 
Make  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Be  sure  to 
ask  for  a complete  list  of  the  agency's  paid  and  free  publications. 
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gone 

(well,  not  yet) 


The  Game  Commission  has  been  selling  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  collectible  patches  since  1982,  generating  thousands  of  dollars 
for  wildlife  projects.  Now,  12  years  later,  only  three  issues  remain. 


ACT  QUICKLY  to  get  these  last  three  editions;  at  only  $3  per 
patch  (plus  6%  sales  tax)  they’re  not  going  to  be  around  for  long. 
Order  from  PA  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797. 
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Editorial 


Doe  Days  are  Coming 

DON’T  FORGET;  antlerless  deer  licenses  go  on  sale  Aug.  1.  Get  your  hunting 
license  — and  a muzzleloader  stamp,  if  that’s  what  you  want  — by  the  end  of 
this  month  if  you  plan  to  he  doe  hunting  this  fall. 

This  year’s  license  application  schedule  is  essentially  the  same  as  last  year.  County 
treasurers  will  begin  accepting  antlerless  deer  license  applications  through  the  mail 
from  Pennsylvania  residents  on  Monday,  Aug.  1;  from  nonresidents  on  Aug.  15. 

Bonus  licenses  will  he  accepted,  from  residents  and  nonresidents,  on  Aug.  22.  Second 
bonus  licenses  may  he  obtained,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  6. 

Last  year,  when  the  allocation  was  748,000,  only  14  counties  were  sold  out  by  the 
time  bonus  licenses  went  on  sale.  Approximately  200,000  licenses  remained  at  that 
time.  Two  weeks  later,  when  second  bonus  licenses  could  he  obtained,  about  25,000 
licenses  were  still  unsold,  most  of  which  were  for  eight  counties  in  the  southeast.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  archery  season,  all  licenses  had  been  sold. 

With  780,000  licenses  allocated  this  year,  the  availability  will  be  somewhat 
different,  but  hunters  are  still  likely  to  find  antlerless  licenses  available  for  the  county 
of  their  choice,  and  there  will  he  ample  bonus  licenses  available  for  those,  including 
muzzleloader  hunters,  who  want  the  opportunity  to  hunt  for  a second  antlerless 
deer  — although  counties  will  no  doubt  he  limited  at  that  point. 

Although  this  application  process  may  seem  complicated,  and  even  unfair  to  some 
muzzleloader  hunters,  it  represents  one  of  the  latest  refinements  that  have  greatly 
improved  not  only  deer  management  but  hunting  opportunities  as  well. 

For  several  years  before  the  bonus  system  was  inaugurated  in  1988,  antlerless  deer 
licenses  went  unsold.  As  a result,  adequate  harvests  were  not  being  obtained,  and 
coupled  with  mild  winters  and  rising  whitetail  reproductive  rates,  the  deer  population 
was  heading  out  of  control  in  many  areas.  Once  hunters  were  allowed  to  take  more 
than  one  deer  a year,  though,  the  entire  allocation  has  been  utilized,  giving  the 
agency  much  more  precise  control  over  managing  the  deer  herd. 

The  incorporation  of  archers  into  the  antlerless  deer  system,  more  liberal  hunting 
seasons  on  farms  where  deer  are  causing  excessive  damage,  and  longer  seasons  and 
higher  limits  in  southeast  and  southwest  regulations  areas,  are  other  recent  changes 
that  have  resulted  in  better  management  and  hunting. 

The  fact  that  relatively  few  deer  died  last  winter  stands  as  a strong  testament  to 
how  well  our  deer  management  system  is  working.  Deer  numbers  obviously  are  within 
carrying  capacities  across  much  of  the  state,  most  notably  across  the  mountainous 
northern  tier  where  severe  winter  mortality  often  occurred  in  the  past.  See 
“Conservation  News”  for  complete  coverage  of  winter  mortality  survey  results. 

Helping  farmers  with  deer  damage,  controlling  deer  in  cities  and  towns,  and 
encouraging  access  and  hunting  on  more  private  lands,  are  just  some  of  the  deer 
management  issues  that  continue  to  challenge  the  agency.  But  our  deer  management 
program  and  deer  hunting  are  better  today  than  ever  before.  Don’t  miss  out  on  what 
Pennsylvania  has  to  offer.  Pick  up  a hunting  license  this  month,  and  then  plan  to  take 
full  advantage  of  our  outstanding  deer  hunting  opportunities  this  fall.  — Bob  Mitchell 


Letters 


Editor: 

I disagree  with  your  May 
editorial  and  the  article 
“Where  have  all  the  Flowers 
Gone?”  You  seem  to  be 
putting  plants  ahead  of  deer. 
Deer  is  what’s  important 
here.  In  terms  of  dollars 
spent  on  deer  hunting 
compared  to  the  floral 
argument,  only  a fool  would 
conclude  that  reducing  the 
herd  is  the  only  way  to 
salvage  both.  You  definitely 
did  not  sell  me. 

S.C.  Tegan, 

West  Lawn 

Editor: 

Concerning  Linda 
Steiner’s  column  about 
mountain  biking,  while  I was 
squirrel  hunting  one  day  last 
fall,  two  people  on  mountain 
bikes  pedaled  past  me.  I 
never  knew  they  were  there, 
though,  until  they  were  right 
next  to  me. 

I could  have  easily  shot  at 
a squirrel  and  accidentally 
hit  them.  I think  mountain 
bike  riders  should  take 
precautions  such  as  wear 
fluorescent  orange  while 
biking  on  game  lands  during 
the  hunting  seasons. 

K.F.  Unger, 
Mechanicsburg 

Editor: 

In  Marcia  Bonta’s  article 
about  the  ovenbirds,  it  was 
incorrectly  stated  that  the 
ovenbird  is  a member  of  the 
Parulidae  family. 

According  to  the  1983 
Checklist  of  North- 
American  Birds,  by 
American  Ornithologist’s 
Union,  the  ovenbird  is  now 
classified  as  a member  of  the 
E mberizidae  family,  in  the 
subfamily  Parulinae. 

I was  pleased  to  see  such  a 


good  article  about  songbirds 
in  Game  News. 

J.L.  Bell, 

Morgantown,  WV 

Editor: 

My  wife  and  I enjoy  your 
magazine  so  much  that  we 
fight  over  who  gets  to  read  it 
first. 

We  were  very  pleased  to 
see  the  Lyme  disease  article.  I 
carried  the  disease  for  almost 
four  years  before  it  was 
properly  diagnosed  and 
treated,  and  I’ve  since  read 
all  the  information  about  it 
that  comes  our  way. 

Almost  every  article 
suggests  wearing  light  colored 
clothing  when  in  tick 
country.  Two  times,  however, 

I have  been  out  with  a group 
of  people,  and  the  ones 
wearing  light  clothing 
attracted  far  more  ticks. 

I think  people  wearing 
white,  light  blue  or  some 
light  color  are  easier  for  the 
ticks  to  spot.  Better,  I think, 
would  be  duck  brown,  khaki, 
olive  or  just  about  any  other 
neutral  color  that  blends  in 
but  still  allows  you  to  spot 
ticks  on  your  arms  and  legs. 

T.  Livesey, 
Doylestown 

Editor: 

Five  years  ago,  when  I was 
12,  we  got  evicted  from  our 
home  and  had  to  move.  My 
mother,  a single  parent,  took 
a large  pay  cut.  I really 
wanted  to  hunt,  but  we 
couldn’t  afford  it. 

That’s  when  a man  we 
hardly  knew  stepped  up  to 
help.  Roy  bought  me  a 


license  and  provided  me  with 
a gun  and  ammunition,  and 
every  year  since  he’s  been 
there  to  guide  and  teach  me 
what  he  can  about  the  sport. 
To  repay  him,  I’m  asking  you 
to  publish  this  letter,  giving 
him  the  credit  he  so  much 
deserves. 

S.  Trivett, 
Laceyville 

Editor: 

I really  enjoyed  Jim 
Romanelli’s  “Me,  My  Uncle 
and  the  Savage.”  As  much  as 
I hate  to  admit  it,  I must  be 
considered  an  old-timer 
because  I bought  my  .300 
Savage  new  in  1951  for  $94, 
and  I’ve  killed  a lot  of  deer 
with  it. 

However,  if  you  see  a Jeep 
with  a license  plate  “300 
Savage,”  parked  along  a road 
in  deer  season,  you’ll  know 
that  me  and  my  Savage  are 
still  in  the  hunt. 

M.E.  Hartman, 
Indiana 

Editor: 

On  weekends  and  often 
after  school,  I go  horseback 
riding  in  the  forest,  and  I’m 
amazed  at  how  much  wildlife 
I see.  Deer,  turkeys  and  other 
animals  are  not  afraid  of  a 
horse. 

One  time  a friend  and  I 
were  racing  across  a field, 
and  we  looked  into  the 
woods  and  saw  a buck  and 
five  does  running  right  along 
side  of  us.  Horseback  riding  is 
a great  way  to  observe  wild 
animals. 

H.  Schneider,. 

Evans  City 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


The  Longest  Yard 

Shooting  groundhogs  at  long  ranges  is 
challenge  enough,  but  reaching  out  past  the 
300-yard  mark  with  a handgun  is  something 
else  again. 


By  Herb  Pennington 


NOTHING  IS  MORE  relaxing  at  the 
end  of  a summer  day  than  a late 
afternoon  woodchuck  hunt.  The  serenity 
of  the  farmland  and  the  sweet  smell  of 
freshly  mowed  hay  just  can’t  be  heat.  Pur- 
suit  of  the  woodchuck  is  indeed  a great 
summer  pastime. 

Over  the  years,  my  approach  to  wood- 
chuck hunting  has  progressed  through  a 
number  of  stages.  My  father  introduced  me 
to  the  sport  when  I was  young.  In  those 
early  days  I stalked  groundhogs  to  within 
range  of  my  open-sighted  .22  rimfire  rifle. 
My  goal  was  to  get  as  close  to  my  quarry  as 
I could  before  taking  a shot. 

I still  remember  the  anticipation  I felt  as 
I stood  only  steps  away  from  a burrow  and 
listened  to  the  hollow  whistles  of  a wood- 
chuck just  inside  his  hole. 

The  excitement  came  from  not  know- 
ing if  or  when  the  whistleptg  would  finally 
emerge,  or  how  difficult  the  shot  would  be. 
I was  also  interested  in  tallying  up  numbers. 

Eventually  my  objectives 
changed.  I got  away  from  the 
numbers  game  and  decided 
to  see  how  much  distance  I 
could  put  between  me  and 
my  target.  First,  open  sights 
gave  way  to  a 4x  scope.  The 
additional  magnification 
helped,  but  you  can  shoot 
only  so  far  with  a rimfire. 

One  day  it  occurred  to  me 


that  I was  seeing  a great  many  chucks 
beyond  my  ,22's  effective  range.  I needed 
to  reach  out  even  farther;  I needed  a 
centerfire. 

I took  the  plunge  and  bought  a 
Remington  700  chambered  for  the  .22- 
250.  Through  my  12x  Redfield,  those  far- 
away woodchucks  seemed  to  be  sitting  al- 
most in  my  lap.  I soon  found  myself  nailing 
chucks  at  distances  that  I had  never 
dreamed  possible.  For  several  years  I con- 
tented myself  with  my  newfound  long- 
range  obsession. 

But  many  things  go  full  circle.  Eventu- 
ally I found  myself  again  searching  for  a 
new  challenge.  Using  a centerfire  varmint 
rifle  on  the  close  shots  hardly  seemed  sport- 
ing, so  I started  carrying  a sidearm  — a 
Ruger  .22  caliber  Super  Single  Six.  That 
little  revolver  served  me  well,  and  I killed 
quite  a few  chucks  with  it. 

Then  one  day  I decided  to  get  even 
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more  serious  about  handgunning.  I pur- 
chased a Thompson/Center  Contender  in 
.222.1  hadn’t  had  the  single-shot  very  long 
before  I came  to  realize  that  I was  insulting 
the  gun’s  potential  by  not  putting  a scope 
on  it. 

The  scoped  Contender  put  the  excite- 
ment back  into  my  chuck  hunting.  I ’ll 
never  forget  the  thrill  I felt  the  first  time  I 
broke  the  1 00-yard  barrier  with  a handgun. 
This  experience  marked  the  final  stage  of 
my  evolution  as  a handgunning  woodchuck 
hunter.  I was  hooked. 

The  past  four  summers,  75  percent  of 
my  long-range  woodchuck  hunting  has  been 
done  with  a handgun.  My  favorite  varmint 
rig  — long  rifle  or  otherwise  — is  a .223 
Contender  with  a 1 4-inch  bull  barrel.  Sport- 
ing a lOx  IER  (Intermediate  Eye  Relief) 
Burris  scope,  this  handgun  is  deadly  on 
chucks. 

Many  sportsmen  don’t  realize  how  ac- 
curate a handgun  can  be.  The  Contender, 
for  example,  is  capable  ofproducing  minute- 
of-angle  groups.  When  it  comes  to  punch- 
ing holes  in  paper  targets  from  a benchrest, 
my  most  accurate  firearms  — without  ques- 
tion — are  not  my  long  guns.  Hard  as  it  is  to 


TEAMING  a spotter 
with  the  shooter 
can  be  a big  help 
on  long-range 
chucks.  The 
spotter  can  call 
the  misses. 


accept,  some  handguns  can  make  rifles 
take  a backseat  in  accuracy. 

With  a fine-tuned  single-shot  handgun 
and  proven  handloads,  a hunter  should  be 
able  to  take  chucks  out  to  200  yards  or 
more  with  reasonable  consistency.  As  an 
example,  hunting  buddy  Mike  Nosko  and 
1 were  invited  to  hunt  chucks  at  a Tioga 
County  farm  not  long  ago.  It  was  the  middle 
of  June  and  the  first  cutting  of  hay  had  been 
done.  The  fields  were  prime. 

W e stopped  at  the  barn  and  were  greeted 
by  dairyman  Gary  Jackson.  “Let  my  finish 
up  chores,”  he  said.  “Then  I’ll  join  you.  I 
want  to  see  if  you  fellas  can  do  what  you  say 
with  those  handguns.” 

At  Gary’s  suggestion,  Mike  and  1 
checked  out  the  fields  above  the  barn. 
Mike,  using  my  .223  Contender,  was  just 
setting  up  to  take  his  first  shot  when  Gary 
joined  us.  With  the  help  of  a rangefinder, 
we  estimated  the  range  at  450  yards.  We 
calculated  the  trajectory  and  decided  to 
allow  for  a 24-inch  holdover. 

The  groundhog  was  in  constant  motion 
as  he  meandered  about  in  the  adjacent 
pasture.  Mike  had  to  reposition  his  sand- 
bag rest  at  least  four  times  before  touching 
off  the  shot.  As  I watched  through  my 
binoculars,  I heard  the  telltale  delayed 
“thump”  of  a hit.  The  unsuspecting  wood- 
chuck never  knew  what  happened. 

“Congratulations,  Mike.  You  got 
him,”  I reported. 

Gary,  shaking  his  head 
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amazement,  uttered  “Unbelievable.”  We 
then  decided  to  relocate  to  Gary’s  choice 
field.  During  transit  we  picked  up  some 
spectators  — two  teenage  boys  hunting 
with  .22  rimfire  rifles.  They’d  never  seen 
anyone  hunt  groundhogs  with  handguns 
before,  and  they  asked  if  they  could  tag 
along. 

W e arrived  to  find  a woodchuck  grazing 
in  the  middle  of  the  field.  “Too  close,” 
Mike  said. 

“Yeah,”  I agreed.  “Let’s  see  if  we  can 
stretch  more  distance  out  of  this 
field.”  We  then  turned  and 
walked  as  far  away  from  the 
groundhog  as  we  could, 
doubling  the  yardage.  / 

Our  rangefinder  indi 
cated  about  400  yards. 

It  was  my  turn,  and 
I assumed  a prone  po- 
sition and  set  up  a sand- 
bag rest.  As  I watched 
the  groundhog  through 
my  lOx  scope,  he  contin- 
ued to  feed  — unaware  of 
our  presence.  Finally, 
after  several  minutes, 
the  chuck  stood  still 
long  enough  for  me  to 
squeeze  off  a shot. 

When  I fired,  I saw  the  chuck  slump 
forward  and  the  tail  wave. 

“Good  shot,”  Mike  said  as  he  shook  my 
hand. 

“That  would  have  been  a nice  shot  with 
a rifle,”  one  of  the  teenagers  added. 

My  Contender  couldn’t  have  performed 
any  better  that  summer  evening.  Mike  and 
I always  pace  off  the  yardage  to  confirm  the 
distances  of  the  shots.  I have  found  the 
rangefinder  readings  to  be  approximate. 
We  have  calibrated  our  paces  on  measured 
distances  at  the  shooting  range.  Mike  steps 
96  paces  to  a hundred  yards,  I take  105. 

Mike  and  I both  set  individual  handgun 
distance  records  that  evening.  Mike’s  shot 
worked  out  to  an  almost  unbelievable  460 
yards.  I didn’t  break  the  400-yard  mark  as  I 


had  hoped,  but  my  385 -yard  shot  still  car- 
ried some  bragging  rights. 

I realize  these  distances  may  be  hard  for 
some  to  accept.  And  if  you  happen  to  be 
looking  for  the  ultimate  challenge  in  hunt- 
ing marksmanship,  be  forewarned  that  long- 
range  handgunning  is  not  a matter  of  sim- 
ply buying  a gun  and  a box  of  shells  and 
heading  for  the  nearest  hayfield.  As  in  any 
endeavor,  you  have  to  pay  your  dues  in 
order  to  become  proficient. 

In  this  instance,  a shooter  must  be  pre- 
pared to  spend  time  at  the  loading 
bench  and  the  shooting  bench. 
First  of  all,  handgunning 
chucks  is  definitely  a 
handloader’s  sport,  and  I 
distinguish  between  a 
“reloader”  and  a “hand- 
loader.”  A reloader  is 
one  who  simply  reloads 
ammo.  A handloader,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  some- 
one who  meticulously  pre- 
pares custom  loads  with  pre- 
cision and  expertise. 

Twenty  years  ago, 
the  consensus  among 
chuck  hunters  was  that 
the  most  accurate  loads 


MIKE  AND  I both  set  individual 
yardage  records  that  evening.  Mike's 
shot  worked  out  to  an  almost 
unbelievable  460  yards. 

were  handloads.  Factory  ammo  was  shunned 
by  the  long-range  fanatics. 

Now  it’s  a different  story.  Ammunition 
manufacturers  have  come  a long  way  in  the 
past  two  decades.  There’s  no  question  that 
much  of  today’s  factory  ammo  is  capable  of 
outstanding  accuracy. 

However,  the  handgun  hunter  faces  a 
special  problem  when  it  comes  to  choosing 
ammunition.  Many  of  the  specialty  hand- 
guns are  chambered  for  rifle  cartridges. 
And  factory  ammo  produced  for  long  guns 
doesn’t  always  perform  adequately  when 
shot  through  a shorter  barrel  — which  low- 
ers its  velocity.  That’s  where  a handloader 
can  customize  his  ammunition  to  suit  his 
particular  gun  and  needs. 

Bullet  choice  is  critical.  There  are  two 
requirements  for  a long-range  varmint  bul- 
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let:  accuracy  and  performance.  Accuracy 
hy  itself  is  not  sufficient.  T arget  and  match 
bullets  — although  designed  specifi- 
cally  for  accuracy  — are  best 
suited  only  forpunching holes 
in  paper.  Bullet  manufacturers 
do  not  recommend  match  bul 
lets  for  hunting. 

Spec  ial  varmint  bullets  such 
as  Sierra  Blitz,  Hornady  SX 
and  Nosier  Ballistic  T ip  are 
good  choices.  These  huh  j 
lets  have  thin  j ackets,  and 
they  expand  impres- 
sively  at  mid-range  ve- 
locities— just  the  jj 
ticket  for  handgun 

hunting.  A person  using  this  type  of  bullet 
can  he  confident  that  kills  will  he  instanta- 
neous. 

Powder  selection  is  equally  important. 
Choose  one  that  gives  optimum  velocity 
through  a short  handgun  barrel.  Velocity 
helps  provide  proper  bullet  expansion  in 
addition  to  flattening  the  trajectory  — 
which  will  take  some  of  the  guessing  out  of 
how  much  to  hold  over  at  long  range. 

Many  handloaders,  myself  included,  be- 
lieve match  grade  or  benchrest  primers 
improve  the  accuracy  potential  of  varmint 
loads.  And,  when  you  begin  load  develop- 
ment, always  follow  reloading  manual  rec- 
ommendations to  the  letter  — no  fudging 
the  published  figures  for  a given  load  or 
substituting  listed  components. 

The  next  step  is  to  spend  time  at  the 
shooting  bench.  Don’t  make  the  mistake  of 
hunting  with  loads  that  you  haven’t  tested 
on  the  range.  Time  spent  on  the  shooting 
bench  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  evalu- 
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ate  your  loads  and,  if  necessary,  fine-tune 
them.  The  range  is  also  the  place  to  be- 
come familiar  with  your  handloads’  trajec- 
tories. 

Once  you’re  satisfied  with  your  hand- 
loads  and  have  zeroed  your  handgun,  you’re 
ready  for  the  hunt.  Use  a secure  rest,  either 
a bipod  or  sandbags,  to  give  you  the  support 
needed  for  a steady  shot.  A rangefinder  is 
also  useful.  So  much  depends  upon  precise 
range  estimation  that  any  sort  of  aid  is  a big 
help. 

One  last  suggestion:  Try  hunting  with 
the  buddy  system,  one  hunter  shooting  and 
one  hunter  spotting.  While  the  shooter  is 
taking  his  shot,  the  spotter  watches  the 
chuck  with  binoculars  or  a spotting  scope. 
In  the  event  of  a miss,  the  spotter  can  often 
call  the  shot  and  estimate  a correction  for 
the  next  shot. 

Believe  me  — if  long-range  chuck  hunt- 
ing with  a handgun  offers  anything,  it’s 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  missing.  □ 


Commission  800  Numbers 

Within  Pennsylvania,  use  the  agency's  toll-free  800  numbers  to  contact  a wildlife 
conservation  officer.  Forthe  Northwest  Region,  call  (800)  533-6764;  Southwest, 
(800)  243-851 9;  Northcentral,  (800)  422-7551 ; Southcentral,  (800)  422-7554; 
Northeast,  (800)  228-0789;  and  Southeast  (800)  228-0791 . Phones  will  be 
manned  around  the  clock  during  the  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  1 5 hours 
a day  at  other  times. 
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The  flintlock  is  a time-tested,  reliable  ignition 
system  — despite  its  reputation  to  the  contrary. 

Some  gunsmith  tuning  and  a few  simple  tricks  will 
make  your  factory  gun  . . . 

The  Best  It  Can  Be 


By  Carl  W.  McCardelS 


AS  THE  DEER  EASED  ALONG  a well-worn  path,  the  tin- 
ii  seen  hunter  carefully  raised  his  muzzleloader.  When  the 
animal  came  within  25  yards,  it  suddenly  paused  and  then  turned 
to  look  at  the  unfamiliar  object. 

A perfect  setup.  The  hunter  pressed  the  trigger.  “Pfffft.”  A 
puff  of  white  smoke  poured  from  the  pan.  The  whitetail  took  off 
in  high  gear,  and  the  hunter 
was  left  wondering  what  had 
gone  wrong. 

The  man  is  not  alone.  This 
sort  of  thing  happens  to  black 
powder  hunters  all  too  often, 
leading  some  to  ask  why  they 
bother  to  hunt  with  a gun  that 
often  doesn’t  go  off. 

Ted  Wertz  of  El  verson  is  an 
ardent  muzzleloader  shooter 
and  gunsmith  who  has  heard 
just  about  every  muzzleloading 
woe  ever  told.  His  answer?  “1 
never  worry  about  misfires  be- 
cause I have  all  the  bugs 
worked  out  ahead  of  time.” 

This  is  a particularly  bold 
statement  when  applied  to 
production  muzzleloaders. 

1 landmade  flintlocks,  both  old 
and  new,  have  been  carefully 
designed  and  precisely  adjusted  to  function  properly  from  the 
beginning.  Mass-produced  factory  rifles  selling  for  a few  hun- 
dred dollars  cannot  be  expected  to  have  the  quality  and  reli- 
ability of  custom  arms  costing  several  times  as  much. 

“I  prefer  deer  hunting  with  a muzzleloader  than  with  a bow, 


TED  WERTZ  recommends  using  a 
plastic  ramrod  instead  of  the  wooden 
one  that  comes  with  most  guns. 
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rifle  or  shotgun,”  Ted  says.  “I’ve  spent  a lot 
of  time  making  my  muzzleloaders  shoot  the 
best  they  can. 

“I  believe  most  of  today’s  common  pro- 
duction muzzleloading  rifles  have  problems 
built  right  in,”  Ted  says.  “But  with  a little 
work  and  maybe  $150  or  less,  they  can  he 
made  to  shoot  almost  as  good  as  higher 
priced,  handmade  muzzleloaders.  And  in 
the  long  run,  it’s  a small  price  to  pay  for 
success.” 

So  what  are  the  basic  problems?  “People 
bring  guns  in  to  my  shop  and  say  they  lose 
powder  from  the  pan,  don’t  have  the  proper 
spark,  or  they  say  the  gun  tends  to  hesitate 
before  going  off,”  Ted  says. 

To  stop  the  loss  of  powder,  Ted  grinds 
the  surfaces  where  the  frizzen  meets  the 
pan.  He  removes  the  lock  and  inlets  the 
wood  so  the  lock  fits  tight  against  it.  He 
also  lightens  the  frizzen’s  tension  because 
he  says  most  frizzens  have  far  more  tension 
than  is  required. 

Next  Ted  modifies  the  frizzen  cam.  “I 
actually  grind  it  so  there  is  less  resistance 
on  the  flint,”  he  says.  “I  want  just  enough 
tension  to  keep  the  pan  closed  when  I’m 
finished.” 

Next  Ted  deepens  the  pan  and  slopes  it 
away  from  the  touch  hole.  In  so  doing,  the 
powder  will  stay  where  it  is  supposed  to  and 
provide  quick  ignition.  It  restricts  the  flash 
from  blowing  out  the  three  sides  and  forces 
it  toward  the  touch  hole. 

Ted  says  most  touch  holes  are  too  small. 
He  replaces  them  with  one  made  by  Uncle 
Mike’s.  Sometimes  he  simply  chamfers  or 
bevels  the  existing  one  and  then  counter- 
bores  it  from  the  back  so  it  is  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  in  the  front.  This  procedure 
makes  the  powder  hum  toward  its  destina- 
tion more  quickly. 

“You  want  your  rifle  to  be  a flintlock 
and  not  a ‘flinchlock,’  ’’  Ted  says  with  a 
laugh.  “Most  production  triggers  are  en- 
tirely too  hard  to  pull.  By  carefully  adjust- 
ing the  tension,  I can  help  shooters  ease 
off  their  shots  much  better.” 

Ted  tells  hunters  not  to  adjust  triggers 


themselves  — have  a competent  gunsmith 
work  on  the  trigger.  If  adjusted  too  light, 
the  shot  may  go  off  before  the  shooter 
wants  it  to,  making  for  a dangerous  situa- 
tion. This  is  critical  when  a single  trigger 
is  used  instead  of  a set-trigger,  because  ad- 
justing a single  trigger  means  the  sear  has 
to  be  cut  and  spring  tension  is  altered. 

In  the  excitement  of  an  actual  hunting 
situation,  hunters  sometimes  need  to  get 
off  a second  shot  quickly.  The  wooden  ram- 
rods that  come  with  most  muzzleloaders 
can  he  easily  broken  off  when  trying  to  re- 
load in  a hurry.  For  that  reason,  Ted  uses  a 
plastic  or  fiberglass  rod  because  they  tend 
to  he  stronger  and  stand  up  to  the  weather. 

There  are  three  types  of  flints  to  choose 


DEEPENING  THE  PAN  is  just  one  of  the 
refinements  a professional  gunsmith  can 
perform  on  factory  flintlocks. 


from:  the  agate,  German  and  hand- 
knapped  English  flint.  Ted  prefers  English 
flints  because  he  says  they  hold  up  better 
and  last  longer  during  normal  use. 

When  installing  the  flint,  Ted  removes 
the  lock.  “You  get  a touch  hole  view  of  the 
pan  this  way,”  he  says.  “You  can  then  make 
sure  your  sparks  are  going  straight  down 
into  the  pan.  Keep  adjusting  the  angle  of 
the  flint  until  it  sparks  just  right.  Then  re- 
member to  replace  the  flints  or  knapp  them 
when  they  lose  their  spark.” 

Before  firing  a shot,  Ted  degreases  the 
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bore,  touch  hole  area,  the  pan  and  flint.  “I 
use  alcohol,”  Ted  says.  “Oil  will  contami- 
nate  everything,  ruining  the  powder,  pos- 
sibly causing  a hang  fire.” 

Once  everything’s  degreased,  it’s  time 
to  head  for  the  range.  When  he’s  practic- 
ing, Ted  uses  something  called  “moose 
milk”  as  a patch  lube. 

“This  is  a concoction  I found  out  about 
a number  of  years  ago,”  Ted  recalls.  “You 
take  a can  or  bottle  of  rust  inhibitor  and 
put  that  in  a gallon  jug.  Then  use  the  con- 
tainer as  a measure,  add  one  part  pine  oil 
and  seven  parts  water.” 

Ted  mixes  the  solution  thoroughly  by 
shaking  the  jug  with  the  cap  on.  The  re- 
sulting fluid,  just  under  a gallon,  should  last 
for  quite  a while.  Ted  says  making  his  own 
moose  milk  is  much  easier  than  trying  to 
catch  a moose. 

Because  it  is  water-based,  moose  milk 
cannot  be  used  when  the  temperature  drops 
below  freezing.  It  is  designed  for  warmer 
temperatures  and  during  practice  sessions. 
For  hunting,  Ted  uses  Wonderlube.  For 
accuracy  and  easy  loading,  Ted  believes  in 
cleaning  the  bore  every  three  or  four  shots. 

Most  manufacturers  suggest  using  FFg 
powder  down  the  barrel.  Ted  thinks  this  is 
due  to  the  many  people  who  still  use  older 
black  powder  guns.  “The  newer  guns  will 


A TOUCH  OF  typewriter  correction  fluid  on 
the  front  sight  can  aid  in  aiming.  White 
shows  up  well  on  targets  and  game. 


handle  FFFg  powder  down  the  barrel  with- 
out any  difficulty,”  Ted  says.  “It  not  only 
burns  cleaner  but  it  produces  more  veloc- 
ity as  well.  Also,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  I 
refer  to  the  Lyman  Black  Powder  Handbook 
when  I make  up  various  loads.” 

Matching  the  patch  to  the  ball  is  an- 
other critical  aspect  of  accurate  black  pow- 
der shooting.  Ted  says  a loose  patch  makes 
for  a poor  gas  seal.  A tight  one  can  cause 
the  ball  to  be  deformed  when  it’s  pushed 
down  the  bore. 

Rifling  Is  Important 

Ted  also  stresses  that  rifling  is  an  im- 
portant consideration.  He  says  a 1 -in-66 
twist  and  deep  rifling  give  the  best  accu- 
racy for  round  ball  shooting.  He  points  to 
several  rifles  that  have  this  twist:  Lyman 
Great  Plains,  Thompson  Pennsylvania 
Hunter  and  the  CVA  Pennsylvania  Long 
Rifle. 

Load  development  starts  at  the  shoot- 
ing bench,  and  regardless  of  how  fast  the 
ball  is  going,  it  makes  little  difference  if  it 
doesn’t  hit  its  target.  Ted  says  the  barrel 
should  be  cleaned  after  each  shot  when 
sighting  in.  “After  all,”  he  says,  “your  first 
shot  in  the  woods  is  out  of  a clean  barrel.” 
When  choosing  a hunting  load,  Ted  uses 
the  heaviest  one  that  produces  good  accu- 
racy. A round  ball  loses  velocity  and  en- 
ergy rapidly,  so  the  more  “zip”  you  have  the 
better. 

“1  always  sight  my  muzzleloaders  in  for 
100  yards,  not  the  usual  50,”  Ted  says. 
“When  I do  this,  I know  I’m  1 l/i  inches 
high  at  50  yards,  but  dead  on  at  100.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  a zero  at  50  yards,  I’d 
be  at  least  three  inches  low  at  a hundred.” 
Ted  firmly  believes  that  the  .45  caliber 
black  powder  gun  is  inadequate  for  most 
deer  hunting.  “I  also  think  a .50  caliber  is 
marginal  for  a lot  of  hunting  situations 
beyond  50  yards,”  he  says.  “The  .54  caliber 
is  the  only  one  I would  feel  comfortable 
with  when  taking  a shot  at  100  yards.” 
While  hunting,  Ted  carries  speed  load- 
ers filled  with  premeasured  powder  charges. 
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He  works  with  them  on  the  target  line  of- 
ten — in  order  to  become  familiar  with 
them.  Ted  also  shoots  offhand  much  of  the 
time  because  that’s  what  he’ll  most  likely 
encounter  in  most  deer  hunting  situations. 
As  many  hunters  know,  it’s  the  little  things 
that  often  spell  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure  in  the  field. 

“Practicing  how  to  silently  cock  the 
hammer  is  another  thing  I do  before  en- 
tering the  hunting  season,”  Ted  says. 

Another  secret  Ted  suggests  to  the 
hunter  is  to  add  a drop  or  two  of  white  type- 
writer correction  fluid  on  the  front  sight. 
“By  doing  this,”  Ted  says,  “you’ll  he  able  to 
see  your  target  in  the  woods  better.  Most 
sights  are  too  dark.  Your  muzzleloader  can 
shoot  only  as  good  as  you  can  see.” 

With  a finely  tuned  rifle  and  proven 
load,  the  hunter  should  now  be  ready.  How- 
ever, damp  conditions  can  cause  problems. 

“Before  going  into  the  woods,”  Ted  says, 
“I  fill  an  old  syringe  with  Crisco  vegetable 
shortening  and,  using  it  like  a caulking  gun, 
seal  all  around  the  pan,  making  sure  I even 
get  underneath  and  tight  against  the  bar- 
rel. I close  the  frizzen  and  put  some  Crisco 
between  the  frizzen  itself  and  the  barrel. 
In  essence,  every  spot  where  powder  might 
leak  out  — or  moisture  in  — is  sealed.” 

In  so  doing,  Ted  is  able  to  hunt  on  the 
dampest  and  wettest  days,  in  full  confi- 
dence his  gun  will  fire.  He  has  even  proven 
his  point  by  pouring  water  directly  on  the 
gun  and  then  firing  it  to  show  fellow  shoot- 
ers it  will  still  go  off. 

Most  muzzleloader  hunters  use  a 
“possibles  bag”  for  carrying  their  shooting 
accessories  while  hunting.  Ted  is  no  excep- 
tion. To  cover  nearly  any  eventuality,  he 
has  at  least  15  items  jammed  into  his 
possibles  bag. 

These  items  include:  extra  flints  and 
leather,  priming  flask,  speed  loaders,  ball 
starter,  pipe  cleaners  to  clean  powder  resi- 
due from  the  touch  hole  area  after  firing, 
touch  hole  pick,  screw  driver,  cleaning  jag, 
cleaning  patches,  patch  puller  worm,  ball 
puller,  small  brush,  bottle  of  typewriter  cor- 


Table  1.  Three  basic  flintlock  loads 


Caliber 

Bullet 

(grs.) 

Powder 

(grs.) 

Powder 

Size 

Energy 

(ft. -lbs.) 

54 

220 

140 

3F 

625 

50 

180 

120 

3F 

515 

45 

133 

100 

3F 

335 

rection  fluid  and  a syringe  filled  with  veg- 
etable shortening. 

After  the  hunt,  there  are  a couple  of 
ways  to  unload  the  muzzleloader.  Shoot- 
ing it  is  one  way.  Pulling  the  ball  and  dump- 
ing the  powder  from  the  barrel  and  then, 
of  course,  remembering  to  empty  the  flash 
pan  and  brush  out  all  of  the  excess  powder 
is  the  other  way.  Ted  stores  his  guns  in  an 
unheated  area. 


SEALING  the  frizzen  and  pan  area  with  a 
syringe  full  of  vegetable  shortening  will 
keep  out  moisture  — the  nemesis  of 
flintlock  hunters. 

If  the  gun  has  been  fired,  Ted  starts  out 
the  old  fashioned  way  by  scrubbing  the  bore 
with  soap  and  water.  Next,  he  follows  with 
a good  solvent  and  then  gun  oil.  He  checks 
the  barrel  the  next  day,  then  adds  a touch 
more  oil  to  prevent  rust. 

Hunters  like  Ted  Wertz  prove  the  point 
that  to  he  successful,  sportsmen  need  to 
have  equipment  that  functions  well  and 
they  need  to  he  thoroughly  familiar  with 
their  gear.  By  having  a competent  gun- 
smith fine-tune  your  flintlock,  and  by  fol- 
lowing the  rest  of  Ted’s  advice,  when  that 
deer  comes  along  the  gun  will  fire  and  the 
ball  will  be  on  its  way  to  the  target.  □ 
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Snow  Up  To  Here 

JACK  LONDON  called  it  White  Silence: 
when  the  calm  of  winter  penetrates  to  the 
soul,  when  all  movement  ceases,  when 
making  any  sound  seems  a sacrilege.  For  20 
minutes  I had  been  scanning  my  white  sun 
roundings,  trying  to  find  a patch  of  brown. 
The  only  sound  was  the  faint  hum  of  distant 
traffic  in  the  valley  below.  I was  sure  no  deer 
were  coming  my  way.  I ached  to  move  on. 

I stepped  off  my  perch  of  compacted  snow  and  immediately  sank 
to  my  crotch.  The  heavy,  wet  snow  had  hampered  my  movement 
since  before  dawn.  With  each  step  I lifted  my  Mickey  Mouse  boots  as 
high  as  possible,  yet  my  boot  plowed  several  inches  of  snow  as  1 
heaved  it  forward.  In  four  hours  of  exhaustive  still-hunting  I covered 
only  a few  hundred  yards. 

It  was  Monday,  the  first  day  of  the  ’92  antlerless  deer  season.  As 
many  hunters  no  doubt  remember,  the  previous  Thursday  and  Friday 
had  brought  one  of  the  heaviest  snowfalls  in  recent  history  to  central 
Pennsylvania.  The  mountains  surrounding  Altoona  received  three 
feet  of  the  white  stuff  in  that  two-day  period.  Considering  that  my 
inseam  measurement  is  31  inches,  the  difficulty  of  travel  becomes 
obvious. 

In  preparation  for  hunting  in  such  conditions,  I enlisted  the  help 
of  my  cousin  Andy  Saylor.  Andy  didn’t  have  a doe  tag,  hut  he  agreed 
to  help  me  set  up  a camp  on  the  grounds  of  a sportsmen’s  club  he 
belongs  to. 

I like  to  camp  a night  or  two  during  deer  season.  The  romance  of  a 
night  in  the  woods  and  a campfire  adds  tenfold  to  my  enjoyment  of 


By  John  Donoughe 
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the  hunt.  This  year  I was  especially 
anxious  to  camp  in  conditions  resent- 
bling  an  old-time  winter  deer  hunt  in  the 
backwoods  of  Minnesota  or  Maine. 

Andy  and  I set  out  on  the  Sunday 
before  doe  season  to  carry  supplies.  Our 
destination  was  a narrow  bench  near  the 
upper  boundary  of  the  property.  The  trip 
normally  takes  30  to  40  minutes. 

On  this  day,  bearing  packs  loaded 
with  a chainsaw  and  fuel,  tarp,  a three- 
day  supply  of  water  and  spare  clothing, 
and  wading  through  snow  over  our 
knees,  30  minutes  of  strenuous  trail 
breaking  placed  us  squarely  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  Worse,  the  snow  would 
get  progressively  deeper  with  increasing 
elevation. 

An  hour  and  a half  later,  sweating  and 
panting,  we  reached  the  campsite.  In 
snow  nearly  up  to  our  belts,  it  took  even 


Before  heading  out , I 
stood  to  admire  a land - 
scape  dressed  in  the  white 
gown  of  an  extraordinary 
winter  ball . 


more  sweating  and  a lot  of  kicking  snow 
to  locate  a sufficient  supply  of  firewood. 
When  enough  had  been  assembled,  we 
stomped  down  a 1 5x20-foot  area  to  ease 
the  task  of  walking  around  camp,  then 
lashed  together  a frame  to  support  the 
tarp.  Finally,  we  followed  our  tracks  back 
down  the  mountain  to  widen  the  trail  for 
my  return  the  next  morning. 

Monday  morning  was  clear,  cloudless 
and  cold.  The  brightness  of  the  moon 
overpowered  the  gem-like  luminescence 
of  the  stars  and  cast  distinct  shadows  on 
the  snow.  I left  the  clubhouse  with 
Andy’s  father  and  brothers.  The  club’s 
tractor  had  been  used  the  previous 


afternoon  to  break  a trail  to  the  low 
logging  roads.  The  Saylors  continued 
along  the  road  to  post  on  their  usual 
stands;  I turned  off  to  follow  the  trail 
Andy  and  I had  broken  the  day  before. 

I dropped  my  pack  at  the  campsite 
sometime  around  nine  o’clock.  Before 
heading  out,  I stood  to  admire  a land- 
scape dressed  in  the  white  gown  of  an 
extraordinary  winter  ball.  The  snow  had 
been  so  wet  and  the  air  so  still  over  the 
previous  days  that  tall  columns  of  snow 
were  still  piled  on  most  tree  branches. 
Limbs  no  larger  than  my  finger  held  six 
to  eight  inches,  and  a flat  stump  a foot  or 
more  in  diameter  supported  a pillar  of 
snow  as  long  as  my  leg. 

As  the  morning  air  warmed,  clumps  of 
snow  would  frequently  fall  from  their 
precarious  perches  and  land  with  a 
whump,  which  made  the  hunting  even 
more  difficult. 

Stepping  out  of  the  trampled  campsite 
and  into  the  unbroken  snow  was  like 
stepping  into  quicksand.  The  going 
would  be  nearly  as  tough  for  deer,  I 
imagined.  Certain  that  I would  be  the 
only  hunter  this  far  from  the  roads,  it 
seemed  unlikely  that  unpressured  deer 
would  be  moving  on  their  own.  Still- 
hunting, hoping  to  get  close  enough  to  a 
deer  not  inclined  to  run,  represented  my 
best  chance  for  a shot. 

The  deep  unbroken  snow  proved 
discouraging.  Walking  required  so  much 
effort  and  body  motion  that  I began  to 
doubt  the  possibility  of  seeing  game.  By 
mid-afternoon,  though  I had  crossed 
several  deer  trails,  I still  hadn’t  seen  a 
deer. 

The  farther  I slogged  up  the  moun- 
tain, the  more  fresh  trails  I crossed. 
Surprisingly,  the  deer  had  been  moving 
quite  a bit  up  here.  They  traveled  single 
file,  breaking  trail  for  one  another  — and 
for  me.  I found  the  going  much  easier, 
even  along  a trail  where  only  one  or  two 
deer  had  passed. 

The  trails  led  to  bedding  areas  in 
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laurel  thickets  where  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  spot  a prone  deer.  The 
thick  blanket  of  snow  that  clung  to  the 
overhanging  laurel  added  a roof  to  the 
snow  “foxholes.”  Only  when  I followed  a 
trail  directly  into  a bed  could  1 discern  it 
from  the  white  surroundings.  I wondered 
how  many  deer  may  have  watched  me 
trudge  by  from  only  a few  yards  away. 

After  more  than  four  hours  of  laboring 
through  the  snow  and  seeing  plenty  of 
sign  but  no  deer,  I stopped  for  one  last 
time  — the  episode  1 mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  story.  My  pants  were 
soaked.  I was  famished. 

My  circular  route  had  taken  me 
through  the  laurel-  and  oak-covered 
game  lands  and  brought  me  back  to 
within  a shout  of  the  campsite.  I took  a 
deep  breath,  and  pushed  and  grunted  the 
final  200  yards  toward  “home.” 

The  first  order  of  business  was  to  start 
a fire.  I placed  four  medium-size  logs 
solidly  on  the  snow  to  serve  as  a base, 
and  on  top  of  those  1 laid  several  strips  of 
birch  bark.  I touched  a match  to  the  bark 
and  quickly  added  a handful  of  dry, 
delicate  kindling  and  pencil-size  twigs. 
Within  minutes  I basked  in  rejuvenating 
warmth.  1 changed  into  dry  clothes,  then 
dropped  a frozen  meal  into  the  dinner 
pot. 

Even  over  a white  landscape,  darkness 
can  fall  surprisingly  fast.  By  the  time  1 
had  finished  two  onion  bagels  and  a bowl 
of  hot  chili,  long  shadows  were  forming 
on  the  ground  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  firelight.  Warm  and  satisfied,  I sat  by 
the  fire  to  rethink  my  strategy. 

Deer  were  concentrated  high  on  the 
mountain,  and  a huffing,  puffing  hunter 
was  unlikely  sneak  up  on  one.  Though  I 
had  enough  supplies,  I wasn’t  relishing 
the  idea  of  two  more  days  as  wet, 
exhausting  and  unproductive  as  this  one. 

I could  post  near  a trail,  but  I’ve  never 
had  a fondness  for  sitting  still,  and  under 
these  conditions  I knew  I would  soak  up 
melting  snow  like  a sponge. 


THE  BIG  DOE  had  to  jump  nearly  vertically 
to  clear  the  deep  snow,  and  it  made  little 
horizontal  progress  with  each  jump. 


All  day  long  I’d  been  wishing  for 
snowshoes.  Almost  a year  earlier  my 
brother  Mike,  two  friends  and  I went  to 
New  Hampshire’s  White  Mountains.  We 
had  rented  snowshoes  in  State  College 
for  the  excursion,  but  we  hadn’t  gotten 
to  use  them  because  there  was  no  snow. 

Now  I was  hoping  Mike  was  day- 
dreaming about  hunting  on  snowshoes 
instead  of  studying  for  finals,  hoping  he 
was  thinking  about  the  conditions  I was 
dealing  with.  Maybe  he’d  checked  out 
some  snowshoes  for  me.  It  was  a long 
shot,  but  I decided  to  drive  to  State 
College. 

It  was  getting  late.  The  fire  had 
melted  its  way  to  the  wet  forest  floor, 
leaving  a hole  two  feet  deep  and  three 
feet  across.  The  snow  melted  back  from 
the  flames  and  left  hundreds  of  tiny 
needles  of  ice  pointing  inward  toward  the 
now  smoldering  embers.  I pulled  the 
hood  of  the  mummy  bag  tight  against  the 
2 -degree  air  and  watched  the  orange 
glow  of  the  fire  fade  into  darkness. 

I spent  the  morning  packing  camp 
and  carrying  gear  down  the  mountain. 
Back  at  the  clubhouse  I was  treated  to 
the  jeering  of  the  “fireplace  hunters.” 
“Out  so  soon?” 

“Cold  too  much  for  ya?” 

“Get  frostbite  last  night?” 

“No,”  I said,  “I’m  going  back  to  State 
College  to  try  to  rent  snowshoes.”  Even 
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that  statement  was  met  with  an  assort- 
ment of  raised  eyebrows,  chuckles  and 
nods  of  agreement. 

1 arrived  in  State  College  late  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

“Get  anything?”  Mike  asked.  I said  no, 
and  was  about  to  describe  Monday’s 
hunt,  hut  he  didn’t  let  me  finish.  “I  got 
the  snowshoes,”  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
pair  on  the  kitchen  floor. 

Thrilled,  I worked  my  heavy  boots 
into  the  network  of  buckles  and  leather 
bindings,  and  stepped  out  into  the  snow 
for  my  first  try  at  snowshoeing.  There 
was  no  trick  to  maneuvering  in  the  big 
egg-shaped  paws.  They  performed 
beautifully.  The  greater  ease  of  walking 
was  dramatic,  even  in  the  lighter 
snowfall  that  covered  the  State  College 
area. 

I was  so  confident  of  seeing  deer  that  I 
slept  in  on  Wednesday  morning.  The 
deer  would  he  on  the  mountain  all  day,  I 
reasoned;  it  made  little  difference  what 
time  I showed  to  roust  them  from  their 
snowy  strongholds. 

I arrived  back  at  the  clubhouse  at  10 
o’clock.  Despite  some  good-natured 
ribbing  (“Hey,  Nanuck,  after  polar  bears 
today?”),  most  agreed  that  snowshoes 


THE  BRIGHTNESS  of  the  moon  overpowered 
the  gem-like  luminescence  of  the  stars  and 
cast  distinct  shadows  on  the  snow. 


might  just  be  the  ticket.  I laced  up, 
pulled  on  my  light  pack  containing  water 
and  dry  clothes  and,  as  a curious  audi- 
ence wished  me  luck,  stepped  off  the 
clubhouse  porch. 

The  top  of  the  ridge  was  shrouded  in 
fog.  Forty-five  minutes  of  tramping 
would  put  me  there,  where  I knew  deer 
were  thicker  than  hot  dog  vendors  at  a 
county  fair.  The  overcast  skies  lent  a 
dreariness  to  the  winter  scene,  hut  my 
chest  pounded  with  excitement.  The 
odds  were  now  in  my  favor. 

After  Monday’s  struggles,  the  going 
this  day  was  nearly  effortless.  I was  still  a 
couple  hundred  yards  below  the  game 
lands  when  I saw  two  does  moving  ahead 
and  to  my  left. 

They  were  more  than  a hundred  yards 
away  and  working  hard,  but  slowly,  to  get 
away  from  me.  I considered  tracking  the 
two,  but  decided  to  continue  toward  the 
area  where  I had  seen  so  much  sign  on 
the  opening  day. 

I’m  not  sure  if  it  was  the  excitement 
of  the  hunt  or  the  sheer  joy  of 
snowshoeing,  but  either  way,  I moved 
quickly  up  the  mountain.  I was  just 
beyond  the  campsite  when  seven  or  eight 
deer  burst  from  their  beds  only  50  yards 
away.  I snapped  the  7mm-08  to  my 
shoulder  and  found  the  last  deer  in  the 
scope. 

The  large  doe  had  to  jump  nearly 
vertically  to  clear  the  snow  and  made 
little  horizontal  progress  with  each  leap. 
The  animal’s  high  leaping,  however, 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  place  a shot 
confidently.  I lowered  the  gun. 

I didn’t  think  the  deer  would  go  far.  In 
fact,  I thought  I saw  at  least  one  deer 
stop  in  the  laurel  just  at  the  edge  of  my 
vision.  I leaned  the  rifle  against  a tree, 
careful  to  shield  the  scope  from  the  wet 
snow  still  falling  from  limbs.  I felt  certain 
I would  get  a shot,  and  I rested  just  long 
enough  to  drink  a half  quart  of  water  and 
allow  the  deer  to  settle  a bit. 

These  deer  had  been  bedded  in  the 
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sparse  laurel.  The  group  had  broken  up  at 
the  sight  of  me.  After  quickly  looking  the 
area  over,  I chose  a single  track  and  took 
up  the  trail.  I hadn’t  gone  more  than  30 
yards  when  a doe  rocketed  out  from 
under  a patch  of  laurel  only  10  steps 
ahead. 

I snapped  my  rifle  to  my  shoulder  and 
strained  to  find  the  deer  in  the  scope,  but 
I saw  only  black  — the  lens  covers  were 
still  down.  Before  I could  finish  fumbling 
with  the  rifle  the  doe  was  over  a slight 
rise  and  out  of  sight. 

I took  a moment  to  regain  my 
composure,  then  got  back  on  the  trail. 
This  time  the  doe  didn’t  stop  so  soon.  It 
had  angled  up  the  mountain  as  it  crossed 
a hollow,  bounding  the  whole  way  but 
covering  only  a few  feet  at  a time. 

The  woods  looked  as  though  invisible 
stage  hands  had  blown  theatrical  smoke 
over  the  scene.  A thick  fog  came  and 
went  in  wisps  as  it  filtered  through  the 
wooded  mountainside.  The  fog  combined 
with  the  snow  to  dampen  sound.  I 
couldn’t  outrun  a deer,  hut  1 could  move 
quickly  and  silently. 

The  shoes  enabled  me  to  move  at  a 
pace  a deer  would  be  hard-pressed  to 
maintain.  I knew  that  if  1 stayed  on  its 
track  I could  repeatedly  roust  it  out  of  its 
cover. 

I trotted  on,  paying  little  attention  to 
stealth.  Crossing  over  on  to  the  game 
lands,  I caught  a glimpse  of  movement 
ahead.  Four  deer  were  up  and  running, 
kicking  snow  as  they  busted  through  the 
laurel.  One  of  the  deer  moved  straight  up 
the  slope  while  the  other  three  climbed 
at  an  angle.  I stopped  to  catch  my 
breath. 

When  it  was  time  to  move  on,  I 
followed  the  doe’s  trail  to  the  spot  from 
where  it  and  the  three  others  had 
jumped.  An  area  25  yards  in  diameter 
had  been  completely  trampled,  and  a 
distinct  trail  led  from  the  yarding  area 
toward  the  ridge. 

I went  on  for  not  even  a hundred 


yards  when  my  eyes  locked  onto  some- 
thing. I felt  the  thump  of  shock  jar  my 
chest.  1 froze.  About  80  yards  away  was 
the  motionless  head  of  a deer  poking 
above  the  laurel.  I raised  the  rifle.  The 
scope  helped  cut  the  fog.  I could  tell  the 
deer  had  no  headgear. 

Eighty  yards  is  a long  offhand  shot  for 
me.  I wasn’t  sure  I would  take  it,  hut  the 
crosshairs  settled  solidly  on  the  center  of 
the  deer’s  neck.  The  report  took  me  hy 
surprise.  At  the  sound  of  the  blast  the 
deer  leaped  twice  and  then  collapsed. 


I quickly  learned  that 
trying  to  walk  backwards 
on  snows  hoes  is  a 
humbling  experience . 


To  field-dress  the  doe  I tried  to  slide  it 
to  the  base  of  a hemlock.  I quickly 
learned  that  trying  to  walk  backwards  on 
snowshoes  is  a humbling  experience.  Too 
lazy  to  unlash  the  shoe  bindings  for  the 
task,  twice  I toppled  backwards  while 
changing  positions  around  the  deer.  1 
also  learned  how  difficult  it  is  to  regain 
your  footing  when  in  snow  deeper  than 
your  arm  and  your  shoes  are  30  inches 
long.  Each  time  I fell,  I had  to  crawl  over 
to  a nearby  tree  so  I could  pull  myself  up. 

W ith  the  drag  rope  attached  to  the 
pack  frame,  the  deer  slid  behind  me  like 
a toboggan.  The  long,  easy  drag  back  to 
the  clubhouse  gave  me  plenty  of  time  to 
reflect  on  my  good  fortune.  A tremen- 
dous snowfall  had  transformed  my 
favorite  Pennsylvania  mountainside  into 
a remote  winter  wilderness. 

The  struggles  of  the  season  made  for 
an  unbelievably  exhilarating  and 
memorable  experience.  Who  would’ve 
thought  that  a rented  pair  of  snowshoes 
would  be  the  ticket  to  a hunt  of  a 
lifetime.  □ 
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This  license  years  seasons  include  a longer  winter 
rabbit  season.  Here  are  some  of  the  considerations 
that  went  into  the  decision. 


Looking  at  the 
Late  Season 


By  Cal  DuBrock,  Director 
& 

Robert  Boyd,  Ass't  Director 

Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management 


BACK  IN  FEBRUARY,  the  Commis- 
sion received  two  separate  petitions 
signed  by  more  than  2,300  rabbit  hunters. 
The  petitioners  wanted  rabbit  season  ex- 
tended to  the  end  of  February.  They 
pointed  out  that  bad  weather  during  the 
late  season  last  year  had  greatly  reduced 
their  hunting  opportunities,  and  they  felt 
that  a longer  season  wouldn’t  have  much 
of  an  impact  on  rabbit  numbers. 

This  proposal  was  initially  brought  up 
at  the  January  seasons  and 
bag  limits  meeting  (which 
was  cut  short  by  the  illness 
of  a Commissioner),  and 
Commissioners  asked  the 
wildlife  management  staff 
to  evaluate  the  request  be- 
fore the  rescheduled  Feb- 
ruary meeting. 

What  follows  is  an  as- 
sessment of  rabbit  popula- 
tions, hunting  seasons  and 
harvests,  and  other  factors 
that  are  considered  when 
we  contemplate  changes 
to  season  structure. 

In  this  instance,  we 
used  the  Upland  Wildlife 


Trend  survey  as  an  index  of  rabbit  popula- 
tion levels.  Each  year  from  1982  to  1992, 
rabbits  were  counted  along  360  randomly 
selected  10-mile  routes  on  low-use  roads 
during  summer  mornings.  As  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 1,  the  trend  indicates  rabbit  popula- 
tions were  stable  or  slightly  increasing. 

To  examine  harvests  and  hunter  partici- 
pation, we  went  to  our  Game-Take  survey. 
Each  year  we  mail  survey  cards  to  a num- 
ber of  randomly  selected  hunters,  asking 


FIGURE  1 . Rabbit  numbers  have  been  stable  or  increasing  over 
a 10-year  period  ending  1992.  Numerous  studies  have  shown 
that  hunting  has  little  effect  on  cottontail  populations;  rabbits 
can  quickly  repopulate  in  good  habitat. 
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them  what  they  hunted,  how  much  time 
they  spent  at  it,  and  what  they  killed.  This 
provides  a measure  of  hunting  pressure  and 
harvest. 

During  the  1992-93  seasons,  373,800 
rabbit  hunters  took  nearly  1.5  million  rab- 
bits. Over  the  past  10  years,  both  the  num- 
ber of  rabbit  hunters  and  rabbit  harvests 
have  been  dropping  — but  not  at  the  same 
rate.  From  1983  to  1992,  the  number  of 
rabbit  hunters  fell  almost  50  percent,  but 
the  harvest  declined  only  31  percent  (Fig- 
ure 2). 

The  difference  stems  from  a change  in 
the  number  of  rabbits  each  hunter  takes. 
In  the  past  10  years,  the  average  number 
of  rabbits  harvested 
per  hunter  has  in- 
creased from 
around  three  to 
four. 

What  effect  does 
this  harvest  have  on 
rabbit  populations? 

Studies  here  and  in 
other  states  have 
consistently  found 
that  rabbits  can’t  be 
overharvested  in 
good  habitat  when 
hunting  seasons  are 
closely  regulated.  In 
other  words,  as  long 
as  there’s  good  cover  and  the  seasons  are 
correctly  set,  rabbits  will  continue  to 
thrive. 

Rabbit  populations  can  sustain  losses  as 
high  as  60  percent  of  the  preseason  popu- 
lation. The  cottontail’s  ability  to  repopu- 
late  so  quickly  is  due  to  its  legendary  re- 
production capabilities.  Breeding  begins  in 
February,  and  rabbits  will  have  up  to  five 
or  six  litters  a year,  with  an  average  litter 
size  of  five. 

Furthermore,  females  are  capable  of 
breeding  at  only  10  weeks  of  age,  so  those 
born  early  in  the  year  are  often  producing 
young  of  their  own  by  late  summer  and 
early  fall.  With  such  a high  reproductive 


rate,  it’s  apparent  that  hunting  is  not  as 
much  a limiting  factor  on  rabbit  numbers 
as  is  habitat. 

Up  until  1958,  rabbit  hunting  was  con- 
fined almost  solely  to  November.  In  that 
year,  a one-week  late  season  was  added.  A 
second  week  was  tacked  on  to  the  late  sea- 
son in  1966,  and  a third  in  1970. 

Season  lengths  changed  somewhat  over 
the  next  20  or  so  years.  The  late  season  was 
shortened  to  two  weeks  in  ’79,  then  length- 
ened to  four  weeks  in  1987.  A fifth  week 
was  added  in  1989,  but  then  it  went  back  to 
four  in  ’92.  The  original  proposal  for  the 
1994-95  1 icense  year  was  a five-week  late 
season  to  end  on  Jan.  28. 


Some  of  the  people  who  supported  ex- 
tending the  rabbit  season  into  February 
cited  longer  seasons  in  surrounding  states. 
Surveying  our  six  neighboring  states,  we 
found  that  Pennsylvania  has  the  shortest 
rabbit  season  (50  days)  and  the  lowest  har- 
vest per  hunter  (four). 

It’s  important  to  note,  though,  that  we 
have  the  highest  number  and  density  of 
rabbit  hunters,  and  our  harvest  and  har- 
vest density  is  as  high  as  any  of  our  neigh- 
bors. 

In  other  words,  while  we  have  the  short- 
est season,  the  number  of  hunters  in  Penn- 
sylvania means  our  season  has  as  great  an 
impact  as  longer  seasons  in  other  states 


FIGURE  2.  As  the  number  of  rabbit  hunters  fell,  the  harvest  followed 
the  trend.  But  both  measures  did  not  drop  at  the  same  rate.  That's 
because  over  the  past  10  years  the  number  of  rabbits  each  hunter 
takes  has  risen  from  around  three  to  four. 
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with  fewer  hunters.  As  is  often  the  case 
when  people  try  to  compare  our  hunting 
with  that  in  other  states,  our  large  number 
of  hunters  makes  comparisons  difficult. 

The  next  task  was  to  try  to  determine 
what  effect  a longer  season  might  have. 
During  the  1992-93  hunting  season, 
slightly  more  than  a third  of  all  rabbit  hunt- 
ers participated  in  the  late  season,  and  60 
percent  of  those  hunted  three  or  fewer  days. 
Considering  that  participation  level,  the 
primary  effect  of  extending  rabbit  season 
into  February  would  be  to  add  a few  hunt- 
ing days  for  avid  rabbit  hunters  — who  may 
number  50,000.  This  additional  pressure 
probably  won’t  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
rabbit  populations. 

Even  though  it’s  hard  to  make  compari- 
sons, New  York  and  West  Virginia  rabbit 
seasons  run  through  February,  and  New 


Jersey’s  runs  to  mid-February.  In  those 
states,  the  long  seasons  are  traditional  and 
the  natural  resource  agencies  have  reported 
no  problems. 

Delaware  and  Maryland,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  recently  shifted  their  seasons 
into  the  first  week  of  February,  hut  the 
changes  didn’t  result  in  longer  seasons. 

In  conclusion,  all  the  available  informa- 
tion indicates  that  extending  the  season 
would  not  have  an  adverse  impact  on  our 
rabbits.  At  the  same  time,  a longer  season 
would  provide  additional  recreation  for 
ardent  rahhit  hunters. 

So,  while  fully  recognizing  that  effects 
on  other  wildlife,  reaction  of  landowners, 
and  several  other  biological  and  social  as- 
pects warrant  consideration,  the  Commis- 
sioners voted,  4 to  3,  to  extend  the  1994- 
95  rabbit  season  until  Feb.  4.  □ 


Fun  Gomes 

A Forest  of  Trees 

By  Connie  Mertz 

Identify  these  trees  by  choosing  the  correct  name  at  the  bottom. 

I am  an  odd  tree  having  three  differently  shaped  leaves  growing  on  my  branches.  I 

have  a spicy  odor,  and  parts  of  me  are  used  in  making  a tea. 

I am  a tall,  common  mast  tree  with  simple,  alternate  five  to  nine  lobed  leaves.  I am 

a good  location  for  squirrel  hunting  come  fall. 

I am  easily  identified  by  my  short  evergreen  needles,  which  are  dark  green  above  and 

light  green  with  two  white  lines  on  the  undersides. 

1 am  called  the  camouflage  tree  with  my  brown,  dull  green  and  whitish  bark.  1 have 

large  wide  alternate  leaves.  My  fruit  is  a round  button  ball. 

Lots  of  people  think  I am  a pine,  but  I am  a deciduous  tree.  Upon  close  observation, 

you  can  see  that  my  one-inch  needles  grow  singly  in  clusters  of  10  or  more. 

I am  a tree  often  ignored.  My  leaves  quiver  in  the  slightest  breezes.  In  spring,  when 

my  fruit  appears,  I cover  the  ground  with  white  fluffy  cotton  resembling  snow. 

I am  a common  evergreen  in  Pennsylvania  with  five  long,  soft  needles.  I am  an 

important  wildlife  and  timber  tree. 

M.  Hemlock  H.  Sassafras  L.  Sycamore 

O.  Eastern  Larch  E.  White  Oak  C.  Quaking  Aspen 

K.  White  Pine 

Which  one  is  our  state  tree ? 

answers  on  p.  64 
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Everyone  who's  hunted  or  hiked  knows  the  feeling. 
uDarn,"  you  think.  “ This  doesn't  look  right." 
Congratulations  — you're  . . . 

LOST! 


I COULDN’T  WAIT  for  opening  day.  I had  been  working  hard 
at  school,  so  taking  a break  from  my  studies  and  spending 
some  time  in  the  woods  seemed  like  the  best  vacation  a guy  could 
have.  I also  wanted  to  match  my  hunting  success  of  the  previous 
year  hy  bringing  home  another  deer.  During  the  summer,  to  help 
improve  my  chances,  I read  several  books  on  deer  hunting  — 
which  helped  me  endure  the  wait  until  deer  season  and  built  up  my 
anticipation. 

One  feature  I found  in  every  book  was  the  importance  of  pre- 
season  scouting.  1 read  repeatedly  how  important  it  was  to  find  an 
area  that  had  visible  signs  of  a buck,  either  rubs  or  scrapes.  This  fall 
I was  determined  to  find  an  area  of  fresh  ruhs  to  hunt  over.  Or 
better  yet,  take  a stand  next  to  an  active  scrape. 

Several  years  before,  a couple  friends  had  taken  me  scouting  on 
SGL  33  prior  to  buck  season;  it  was  my  first  trip  to  the  area.  The 
leader  of  our  group,  Howard,  guided  us  about  three  miles  into  the 

By  Dean  F.  Poeth,  jr. 
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forest.  It  was  a long  hike,  on  a cold  and 
overcast  November  day,  and  we  finally 
reached  where  he  thought  the  deer  would 
be  on  opening  day.  During  the  walk  back  I 
was  sure  we’d  gotten  lost. 

When  I asked  Howard  about  it,  he 
shrugged  it  off  and  said,  “Naw,  no  prob- 
lent.”  Looking  back,  I’m  not  sure  I believed 
him. 

Whether  Howard  was  lost  or  not,  I knew 
that  1 was  lost.  With  the  clouds  hiding  the 
sun,  I became  totally  disoriented.  Every- 
where  1 turned  I saw  dense,  heavy  timber 
and  thick  laurel.  I had  to  place  my  faith  in 
Howard  because  I knew  I could  never  find 
my  way  out  of  those  woods  by  myself. 

During  the  drive  home,  I kept  thinking 
about  how  easily  I could  have  gotten  lost  in 
that  forest.  When  I got  home,  I called  my 
brother,  an  Army  helicopter  pilot  who’d 
gone  through  survival  training.  He  said  he 
knew  firsthand  how  easy  it  is  to  become 
disoriented  without  the  sun. 

I told  him  that  I wanted  to  buy  a com- 
pass and  asked  where  I could  get  an  Army 
version.  By  Thanksgiving  I had  a genu 
ine  Army  compass,  and  1 car- 
ried it  on  my  belt  during 
hunting  season. 

Then  one  day  my  girl 
friend,  a country  person 
( unlike  myself ),  decided 
to  join  me  on  my  No- 
vember scouting  trips. 

She  thought  getting 
out  in  the  woods  and 
enjoying  the  scenery 
would  make  for  a great 
day,  so  we  drove  to  SGL 
33  and  Sandy  Ridge 
Trail. 

It  was  a cold  hut  sunny 
fall  day.  I drove  past  the 
signpost,  where  we  usually  parked,  and  the 
creek  we’d  followed  up  to  the  marked  trail. 
Instead,  I parked  about  a half-mile  farther 
down  the  road,  figuring  I would  he  closer  to 
where  I’d  hunted  deer  the  year  before. 

I didn’t  bother  to  bring  even  a map,  let 


AS  WE  WALKED,  my  girlfriend 
picked  some  teaberries, 
which  we  munched  while  we 
talked  and  joked. 

first  time 


alone  an  emergency  blanket,  matches  or 
any  food.  In  fact,  I didn’t  even  bother  to 
take  my  knife.  After  all,  this  was  a Sunday 
afternoon  hike,  not  a hunting  trip. 

Once  we  entered  the  forest,  I decided  — 
almost  as  an  afterthought  — to  grab  my 
compass  and  take  a bearing,  which  was  350 
degrees.  I didn’t  realize  at  the  time  that  that 
act  may  have,  at  the  very  least,  saved  us 
from  a brutally  uncomfortable  night  in  the 
woods. 

We  hiked  in  about  two  miles,  enjoying 
the  scenery  and  looking  for  deer  sign.  My 
girlfriend  picked  some  teaberries,  which 
we  munched  while  we  talked  and  joked.  It 
was  bitterly  cold,  but  the  effort  of  pushing 
through  the  laurel  kept  us  plenty  warm. 
Later  we  found  the  exact  tree  I had  stood 
opening  day  the  year  before. 

From  there  I decided  to  hike  straight 
hack  to  the  car.  Looking  up,  I noticed  that 
a cold  front  had  moved  in,  and  even  though 
it  was  only  3:30  in  the  afternoon,  it  was 
starting  to  get  dark  because  of  the  thick, 
gray  clouds. 

I took  out  my  compass  and  started 
off  on  a heading  of  1 70  degrees,  which 
I knew  would  take  us  hack  to  the  car. 
We  hiked  through  many  sections  of 
heavy  laurel,  some  so  thick  that  we 
had  to  go  around.  It  didn’t  matter, 
though,  because  it  was  such  a nice 
day  and  we  were  still  having  a 
good  time.  Once  during  the  hike 
back  we  saw  a deer,  and  we 
both  got  excited. 

But  it  became  progres- 
sively darker  as  the  gathering 
clouds  smothered  the  remain- 
ing sunlight. 

It  seemed  we  had  walked 
for  miles,  and  still  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  road.  For  the 
realized  I was  totally  disori- 
ented. Without  the  sun,  every  direction 
seemed  the  same,  and  now  we  were  rapidly 
running  out  of  daylight. 

Fatigue  began  to  set  in  as  we  trudged 
through  the  thick  underbrush.  I was  start- 
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ing  to  get  worried  because  we  still  hadn’t 
come  to  the  road.  At  first,  I questioned  the 
compass  reading,  wondering  whether  I 
could  be  wearing  some  metal  that  was  af- 
fecting it.  I held  the  compass  out  at  arm’s 
length  to  see  if  the  reading  changed.  It 
didn’t.  It  must  he  right. 

But  what  if  it  was  wrong? 

We  plowed  through  the  under 
brush  for  what  seemed  an  eter- 
nity. The  farther  we  went,  the 
more  concerned  I became. 

Where  was  the  road  ? What 
could  have  gone  wrong? 

Why  hadn’t  I brought  my 
map,  or  matches,  or  an 
emergency  blanket,  or 
any  food?  How  could  I 
have  been  so  stupid? 

When  we  finally  broke  out 
of  the  woods  I knew  we  were  in 
trouble.  Everything  seemed  wrong.  In- 
stead of  dense  woods,  we  were  in  a 
clearing  covered  with  high  grass,  which 
gradually  got  denser  until  it  approached 
the  base  of  a distant  mountain.  I wasn’t 
sure  if  I even  recognized  the  mountain. 
There  was  no  sign  of  the  road. 

I took  another  bearing,  and  it  told  me 
we  were  still  going  in  the  right  direction.  I 
stopped  to  see  if  1 could  hear  the  highway 
that  I knew  was  only  a few  miles  from 
Sandy  Ridge  Trail.  No  noise,  no  sound. 
Nothing. 

I began  to  panic  — inwardly.  I felt  that 
we  must  be  going  in  the  wrong  direction. 
We  should'  ve  hit  the  road  an  hour  earlier. 

I felt  certain  we  had  come  too  far  west. 
Something  must  be  wrong  with  the  com- 
pass. 

The  light  was  fading  fast,  and  for  the 
first  time  I thought  that  we  were  probably 
going  to  spend  the  night  in  the  forest. 
There  would  be  no  one  searching  for  us 
because  we  had  not  told  anyone  where 
we’d  gone. 

I checked  the  compass  again  and  tried 
to  decide  what  to  do.  I glanced  over  at  my 
girlfriend.  I could  clearly  see  the  worry  on 


her  face,  and  I had  to  look  away.  Knowing 
that  I was  responsible  for  another  person 
made  my  anxiety  even  worse.  Should  I 
forget  about  the  compass  and  turn  to  the 
left,  where  I felt  the  road  must  be? 

Then  I remembered  what  my  brother 
once  told  me:  “More  pilots  get  into 
trouble  by  not  trusting  their  in- 
struments than  from  most  other 
causes.  I can’t  count  the  num- 
ber of  pilots  who  have  died 
because  when  in  fog, 
clouds  or  a storm,  they 
got  disoriented,  and  be- 
lieved that  their  instru- 
ments simply  must  be 
wrong. 

“Dismissing  their 
instruments,  they 
tried  to  fly  by  their 
instincts.  Shortly  af- 
ter that  is  when  they 
rearranged  the  side  of 
a mountain.” 

So  more  in  des- 
peration than  any- 
thing else,  I decided 
that  we  would  follow  the  compass  until  it 
got  too  dark  to  see.  We  trudged  through 
the  tall  grasses.  As  we  walked  I kept  trying 
to  recognize  or  remember  this  clearing,  but 
I couldn’t. 

Suddenly,  as  if  it  sprang  up  out  of  the 
grass,  there  was  the  road.  I was  so  happy  I let 
out  a shout;  it  was  the  most  beautiful  sight 
I’d  ever  seen.  A giant  weight  had  been 
lifted  from  my  shoulders. 

We’d  come  out  only  100  yards  from  the 
car,  which  was  just  over  a small  knoll.  The 
grass  had  merely  blocked  the  road  from 
view.  Of  course  the  clearing  looked  unfa- 
miliar — we  had  never  seen  it  before. 

As  we  drove  home  I apologized  for  being 
so  careless.  My  girlfriend  forgave  me,  but 
she  asked  me  why  I had  gone  into  the  forest 
without  a map,  knife,  food,  water,  emer- 
gency blanket  or  matches. 

The  only  answer  I had  was:  “I  just  didn’t 
think.”  □ 


THINKING  I might  be 
wearing  metal  that 
was  affecting  the 
compass,  I held  it  at 
arm's  length. 
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The  Appointment 

By  Ken  Wolgemuth 


There  was  a time,  it  is  said, 

when  nature  spoke  to  human  beings, 
when  the  mystic  could  venture  out  into 
the  wildlands  and  come  back  with  a 
message,  or  a vision,  or  a hint  of  things 
to  come.  That  time,  however,  was  many 
centuries  ago. 

If  a modern-day  wanderer  reports  such 
an  experience  — if  he  tells,  for  instance 
of  having  once  found 
himself  in  an 
enchanted  forest, 
keeping  an  appoint- 
ment with  the 
denizens  of  twi- 
light — he  is  apt  to 
encounter  some 
skepticism.  If  he 
alleges  that  such  a 
thing  has  occurred  in 
a heavily  used  public 
park  in  central 
Pennsylvania,  he  sets 
himself  up  for 
derision. 

But  he  must  run 
the  risk  and  tell  the  story.  For  when 
nature  speaks  (just  as  when  the  president 
speaks)  it  is  news  — even  when  the 
message  is  ambiguous. 

It  was  a day  in  June,  overcast  and  still, 
the  air  brushing  against  my  face  and  arms 
like  a damp  gauze  curtain.  I had  gone  to 
a park  I knew  well,  to  a certain  spot  in 
the  woods,  next  to  a brook,  where  the 
year  before,  beneath  a couple  of  massive 
oaks  alongside  the  trail,  I had  discovered 
a wild  delicacy:  chanterelles. 

Only  a handful  of  the  orange  mush- 
rooms poked  up  through  the  leaf  mold 
today,  however,  and  they  were  scrawny 
and  worm-eaten.  1 left  them  behind  and 


set  off  on  a walk.  The  brook  was  low, 
barely  trickling  among  bleached  boulders 
whose  flanks  were  smeared  with  back, 
dying  algae. 

I traveled  upstream,  hopping  from 
rock  to  rock,  pausing  to  investigate  the 
warm,  scummy  pools  in  which  water 
striders,  concentrated  by  the  drought, 
jostled  and  elbowed  each  other  in 

dizzying  crowds.  In 
one,  no  more  than  six 
feet  across,  a sunfish 
had  become  trapped. 
He  darted  madly' 
about  on  my  ap- 
proach, raising  a cloud 
of  silt  as  he  darted 
back  and  forth  across 
the  pool  — but  there 
was  no  place  for  him 
to  go. 

The  day  grew  more 
oppressive  as  I walked. 
Now  and  again  I 
heard,  or  seemed  to 
hear,  the  distant, 
prolonged  muttering  of  thunder.  Eventu- 
ally I came  upon  a faint  trail  entering  the 
woods  to  my  left.  Though  I had  explored 
these  woods  often,  I could  not  remember 
having  seen  this  trail  before. 

Standing  on  either  side  of  the  open- 
ing, like  sentries  bearing  swords,  were  two 
tall  plants,  each  with  a long  spike  of 
gleaming  white  flowers.  The  blossoms 
were  attractive  at  a distance,  hut  as  I 
passed  between  them  I cringed,  for  they 
were  crawling  with  bluebottles,  iridescent 
blowflies,  and  they  smelled  not  of 
perfume  but  of  rot. 

The  stench  of  decay  lingered  as  1 
entered  the  woods.  There  I encountered 


EVENTUALLY  I came  to  a faint  trail 
entering  the  woods  to  my  left.  I 
couldn't  remember  having  seen  this 
trail  before. 
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other  disturbing  growths.  Stout,  cylindri- 
cal and  six  inches  tall,  they  were  dark 
and  scaly,  almost  like  pine  cones,  hut 
from  beneath  the  scales  there  protruded 
hard,  pale  spheres  half  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

There  were  scores  of  them,  and  they 
clustered  about  the  bases  of  the  trees  on 
every  side  — fungoid,  vaguely  excremen- 
tal,  repellent.  The  fly-pollinated  black 
cohosh,  and  the  parasitic  squawroot: 
common  enough  plants,  yet  they  had  set 
a disturbing  tone,  had  cast  something  of 
a pall  over  my  hike. 

I continued  along  the  path  through 
woods  which,  all  of  a 
sudden  and  in  a way  not 
easily  described,  no 
longer  seemed  wholly 
natural.  And  that 
impression  grew.  A deer 
snorted  explosively  from 
behind  some  thick  shrubs 
to  my  left,  and  then 
bounded  off.  I heard  the 
thumping  of  its  footfalls, 
and  its  continued, 
whistling  snorts,  but  I 
could  not  see  it. 

Between  me  and  the 
shrubs  the  ground  was 
carpeted  with  mayapples. 

The  time  of  their 
blooming  had  passed,  and 
all  were  withered  and  ragged,  fading  to 
pale  yellow. 

As  I turned  from  them,  a shaft  of 
sunlight  found  a hole  in  the  overcast  and 
fell  on  a massive  tree  at  my  side.  The 
moss  on  its  trunk  seemed  to  catch  fire, 
burned  momentarily  with  an  unearthly 
green  brilliance,  then  winked  out.  I 
moved  on. 

The  trail  climbed  a hillside  and  forked 
at  the  edge  of  a small,  tangled  meadow.  I 
went  left,  following  the  woods/meadow 
boundary.  Up  ahead,  I could  see  where 
the  path  turned  and  dipped  down  into 
the  trees  once  more.  1 stopped  just  before 


making  the  turn,  and  again  heard  the 
muttering  of  distant  thunder. 

Apart  from  the  thunder  all  was 
silent  — remarkably  so.  Given  where  I 
had  started  and  the  direction  in  which  I 
had  moved,  I should  have  been  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  highway.  But  there 
was  no  traffic  noise  — no  noise  of  any 
kind. 

I stood  there,  suddenly  paralyzed  by 
an  acute  sense  of  unease,  of  dislocation,  a 
sense  that  all  was  not  right  with  the 
world.  And  just  then,  as  if  to  confirm  my 
suspicions,  into  the  silence  and  the 
stillness  they  came. 


I glimpsed  a movement  off  to  my  right 
and,  turning,  found  myself  face  to  face 
with  a red  fox.  He  sat  down  in  the  weeds, 
not  100  feet  away,  regarding  me  calmly.  1 
could  see  the  white  of  his  muzzle,  some 
black  on  his  throat.  While  I stared  at 
him,  wondering  why  he  was  roaming 
about  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  an  insect 
flew  past  me  and  landed  on  a leaf. 

I knelt,  and  found  a firefly.  As  I rose 
to  my  feet,  a shadow  passed  over  the  trail 
and  a great  bird  sailed  silently  overhead 
and  perched  on  a dead  limb  just  inside 
the  woods.  A barred  owl. 

My  gaze  leapt  from  fox  to  firefly  to 


MY  GAZE  LEAPT  from  fox  to  firefly  to  owl,  from  owl  to  firefly 
to  fox.  The  scene  had  all  the  trappings  of  a nightmare. 
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owl,  from  owl  to  firefly  to  fox.  1 could 
accept  the  cohosh,  the  squawroot,  the 
withered  mayapples.  I could  even  have 
accepted  these  animals  — one  by  one. 
But  for  the  three  of  them  to  arrive  at  the 
same  place,  at  the  same  time,  as  if 
keeping  some  diabolical  appointment, 
had  all  the  trappings  of  nightmare. 

What  in  blazes  was  going  on?  What 
nameless  force  had  reached  out  into 
these  woods  to  summon  up  stray  pieces 
of  the  night  and  assemble  them  here  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  to  meet  me? 
And  why ? 

I did  not  care  to  wait  for  an  answer.  I 
hurried  along  the  trail  and  down  into  the 
woods  again,  eager  to  put  those  staring, 
taciturn  creatures  behind  me.  I was 
completely  disoriented.  What  should 
have  been  familiar  ground  was  suddenly, 
eerily,  unfamiliar. 


It  was  as  if  some  cosmic  wheel  of 
fortune  had  been  spun  and,  in  stopping, 
had  come  to  rest  just  one  or  two  clicks 
off  normality.  The  ground  was  as  solid  as 
ever,  the  trees  were  as  green,  but  the 
forest,  it  seemed,  had  grown  bored  with 
being  passive. 

I had  spent  the  better  part  of  three 
decades  as  a naturalist,  taking  notice  of 
the  world;  now,  for  the  first  time,  I had 
the  distinct  and  disquieting  impression 
that  the  world  was  taking  notice  of  me. 


I came  to  another  fork  in  the  trail.  Off 
to  the  right,  deep  in  the  woods,  I 
glimpsed  a figure  in  white.  It  shouted  in  a 
shrill  voice  that  echoed  among  the  trees. 
No  doubt  it  was  just  another  hiker, 
wearing  a white  T-shirt  — and  no  doubt 
what  I heard  was  just  a fragment  of  a 
longer  message,  meant  for  companions  I 
could  not  see. 

“Go  back!”  the  voice  said,  “Go  back!” 
1 took  the  fork  to  the  left. 

The  trail  rose  slightly,  following  the 
flank  of  the  hillside,  then  dipped  sharply 
into  a glen.  Was  this  the  brook’s  little 
vale?  I began  to  trot  off  down  the  hill, 
but  stopped  abruptly  as  the  sun  once 
again  broke  through  the  clouds. 

Far  off  to  one  side,  in  the  midst  of  the 
summer  green,  loomed  a shimmering, 
golden  cliff — or  what  seemed  to  be  a 
cliff,  although  I’d  never  encountered 
anything  like  that  in  the  park.  Leaving 
the  trail,  I hurried  toward  the  spot. 
Within  moments,  however,  the  sun  went 
in  and  the  cliff  melted  away,  leaving  me 
bewildered,  in  the  middle  of  the  woods. 

Wandering  at  random  now,  I came, 
presently,  to  a little  clearing,  just  a tiny 
opening  filled  with  brambles  and  a few 
dead  trees.  Small  wings  fluttered  over- 
head, and  all  at  once  I was  surrounded  by 
woodpeckers,  nuthatches  and  chicka- 
dees. They  hovered  close,  seemingly 
unafraid.  They  picked  and  pecked  at  the 
dead  wood,  fixing  me  at  intervals  with 
beady  stares. 

They  were  common  birds,  and  they 
were  at  least  daytime  birds,  yet  even  they 
left  me  feeling  uneasy  as  they  hung  so 
close,  digging  into  the  rotting  trunks  and 
looking  at  me  out  of  the  comers  of  their 
eyes. 

As  quickly  as  they  had  come,  the  birds 
flew  off,  and  once  more  I was  left  trying 
to  figure  out  where  I was.  Mentally  I 
retraced  my  path,  trying  to  relate  the 
twists  and  turns  I had  taken  to  my 
mental  map  of  the  park. 

Settling  at  last  on  a direction,  I took  a 


IN  AN  OLD  legend,  my  adventure  would 
have  been  attributed  to  the  mushrooms  or 
perhaps  the  flowers.  But  I hadn't  eaten  any. 
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few  tentative  steps  forward,  then  paused 
and  took  a few  more.  All  at  once  I felt  an 
unaccountable  sense  of  relief.  I peered 
over  a shrub,  and  saw  water;  I looked 
down  at  my  feet,  and  there  was  a 
chanterelle. 

The  cosmic  wheel  was  spun  again;  the 
world  blurred  and  then  began  to  come 
hack  into  focus.  The  wheel  slowed  — 
click,  click,  click  — and  familiar  land- 
marks  fell  into  place  on  every  side:  the 
brook,  the  oaks,  the  mushrooms,  the 
trail,  all  in  their  accustomed  places.  I had 
returned  to  my  starting  point  — and  had 
not  even  recognized  it. 

Except  for  a slight  dizziness  — as  if  1 
had  stood  too  fast  — I felt  normal  once 
again.  I began  to  feel  cheerful,  too.  The 
day  had  brightened.  Birds  sang.  All  sense 
of  foreboding  and  darkness  melted  away. 

In  an  old  legend  (I  reflected  as  I 
walked  back  to  my  car),  my  adventure 
would  have  been  attributed  to  the 
mushrooms,  or  perhaps  the  flowers.  But  I 
hadn’t  eaten  any  mushrooms,  and  the 


flowers,  I knew,  were  perfectly  common- 
place. No,  there  was  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  here  — no  enchantment,  no 
message,  no  portent. 

There  was  nothing,  in  fact,  that  could 
not  be  written  off  as  coincidence 
conspiring  with  a vivid  imagination. 

And  that  was  a good  thing,  1 mused, 
getting  into  the  car  and  pulling  out  of 
the  parking  lot,  for  I had  made  it  my 
business  to  stay  on  congenial  terms  with 
nature,  and  it  was  distressing  to  think 
that  my  first  direct  communication  from 
the  Wilderness  might  he  one  so  chilling, 
couched  in  symbols  of  darkness,  decay 
and  . . . 

This  train  of  thought  was  interrupted 
by  a gasp  as,  rounding  a curve,  I swerved 
abruptly  to  avoid  an  obstruction.  I 
looked  in  the  mirror.  The  world,  it  was 
plain,  was  not  obliged  to  live  up  to  my 
expectations.  For  there,  on  the  road,  lay 
the  carcass  of  a woodchuck,  and  on  top 
of  it,  turning  to  watch  me  pass,  stood  a 
vulture.  □ 
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Beyond  the  Bottom  Line 

Pennsylvania’s  Forest  Stewardship  Program 
helps  forest  landowners  plan  for  the  future 
of  their  properties : for  themselves,  their 
children  and  for  wildlife. 

By  Ellen  O'Donnell 


Forest  Stewardship 

OHN  SHOEMAKER  is  a forest  steward. 
He’s  planning  to  leave  his  grandson 
Jason  something  some  of  us  only  dream 
about — 190  acres  of  rolling  forest  land.  In 
northern  Pennsylvania,  the  forest  is  a place 
where  Jason  can  hunt  and  hike  and  enjoy 
the  woods  on  a winter’s  evening.  It’s  also  a 
place  where  Jason  may  someday  bring  his 
children,  and  they  may  bring  theirs. 

Such  a family  tradition  is  what  steward- 
ship  means  to  John  Shoemaker,  one  of  the 
first  Clinton  County  residents  to  join  the 
state’s  Forest  Stewardship  Program.  Why 
did  he  become  a forest  steward? 

“I  owe  it  to  my  family  to  make  sure  that 
my  grandson  and  his  children  and  the  chil- 
dren that  come  after,  have  a place  to  go,  out 
in  the  mountains,  where  they  can  enj  oy  the 
trees,”  he  said. 

Close  to  1,000  forest  landowners  across 
the  state  are  participating  in  the  program. 
Like  John  Shoemaker,  they  are  only  just 
beginning  to  realize  the  benefits  offered 
through  the  Forest  Stewardship  Program. 

Authorized  in  the  1990  Farm  Bill,  the 
program  is  administered  through  the  USDA 
Forest  Service.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is  ad- 


Program  Associate 

ministered  through  the  Dept,  of  Environ- 
mental Resources’  Bureau  of  Forestry.  In 
effect,  the  goal  of  Pennsylvania’s  program 
is  to  help  the  half-million  private  forest 
landowners  manage  their  forest  land  wisely, 
for  whatever  reason  they  have  for  owning 
the  land. 

John  and  his  wife,  Connie,  first  heard 
about  the  program  through  the  Clinton 
County  Forestry  Association.  The  couple 
learned  that  through  a complementary  ef- 
fort, the  Stewardship  Incentive  Program 
(SIP),  they  could  receive  up  to  75  percent 
reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  implement- 
ing sound  forest  management  practices  on 
their  land. 

In  the  Shoemakers’  case,  that  meant 
they  paid  a resource  professional  $460  to 
write  a 1 0-year  management  plan,  and  were 
reimbursed  $345  after  it  was  completed 
and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry. 
The  Shoemakers’  plan  emphasizes  wildlife 
and  recreation,  and  involves  planting  hun- 
dreds of  conifers  to  provide  cover  and  roost- 
ing sites.  They  will  also  create  a wildlife 
food  plot  near  a planned  cabin  site. 

Although  they’re  the  first  forest  stew- 
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ards  in  the  county,  the  Shoemakers  are  by 
no  means  alone.  Forest  landowners  across 
the  state  are  discovering  that  the  Steward- 
ship  Program  can  he  tailored  to  meet  their 
objectives,  and  more  and  more  forest  land- 
owners are  jumping  on  board  as  the  word 
gets  out. 

Martha  and  former  Game  Commissioner 
Tom  Greenlee,  for  example,  are  managing 
their  169-acre  Forest  County  woodland  for 
both  timber  and  wildlife.  While  many  land- 
owners believe  that  these  two  goals  are 
mutually  exclusive,  the  Forest  Stewardship 
Program  proves  otherwise. 

The  Greenlees  first  sought  assistance  in 
managing  their  land  through  consulting 
forester  Dave  Anundson  of  Sheffield,  fie 
suggested  that  they  enroll  in  SIP,  which 
Dave  describes  as  “the  program  of  the  fu- 
ture.” 

Following  Dave’s  advice,  the  Greenlees 
contacted  Bureau  of  Forestry  service  for- 
ester, Mark  Lewis,  who  helped  them  sign 
up  for  SIP  and  gave  them  a list  of  resource 
professionals  trained  in  stewardship  who 
could  develop  a Forest  Stewardship  Plan. 

Each  Stewardship  Plan  is  written  for  a 
10-year  period  and  includes  a thorough 
forest  resource  inventory  and  a check  for 
rare  and  endangered  plant  and  animal  spe- 
cies through  the  Pennsylvania  Natural  Di- 
versity Inventory. 

The  Greenlee  plan  calls  for  reseeding  an 
old  logging  road  to  prevent  erosion  and  to 
provide  food  for  wildlife,  creating  several 
4-  to  5 -acre  openings  for  wildlife,  and  plant- 
ing native  wildlife  food  sources  such  as 
crabapple,  dogwood,  serviceberry,  sumac, 
witch-hazel  and  black  elder. 

The  plan  also  specifies  preserving  a hem- 
lock stand  that  borders  a small  stream  flow- 
ing through  the  property.  Preserving  the 
hemlock  stand  will  protect  the  stream’s 
water  quality  and  add  to  the  property’s 
aesthetic  value. 

A third  area,  which  contains  a high 
percentage  of  oak  and  cherry  trees,  will  be 
managed  for  timber  production.  The  trees 
to  be  harvested  will  be  marked  by  a forester, 


and  the  harvest  will  be  done  in  as  environ- 
mentally sound  a manner  as  possible. 

Taking  such  precautions  may  seem 
costly,  but  the  Greenlees  will  win  out  in  the 
end.  In  addition  to  being  able  to  enjoy  an 
aesthetically  pleasing  woodlot,  they’ll  be 
able  to  harvest  more  timber  in  another  10 
years. 

Forested  tracts  that  are  harvested  im- 
properly may  take  50  or  more  years  before 
they’re  able  to  sustain  another  harvest. 
Because  this  next  generation  of  trees  is 
often  poorly  formed  and  has  to  struggle 
against  eroded  soil,  fewer  nutrients  and 
competition  from  exotic  species,  it  is  usu- 
ally poor  in  quality  and  less  productive. 

Right  and  Wrong 

As  service  forester  Mark  Lewis  says, 
“There’s  a right  way  and  a wrong  way  for 
private  landowners  to  manage  their 
woodlots.  The  Greenlees  are  doing  it  the 
right  way.” 

Bill  and  Marie  Riley  of  Huntingdon 
County  are  also  doing  it  the  right  way, 
managing  their  113-acre  tree  farm,  “Irish 
Pines.”  With  some  help  from  their  family 
and  neighbors,  the  Rileys  have  been  man- 
aging their  property  for  over  50  years. 

They  have  been  doing  such  a good  job, 


BILL  RILEY  named  a portion  of  his  property 
for  his  daughter,  Rachel.  To  him,  the  greatest 
reward  in  managing  his  forest  is  the 
knowledge  that  it  will  be  there  for  his 
children. 
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in  fact,  that  they  received  the  American 
Tree  Farm  Association’s  1993  Pennsylva- 
nia Outstanding  Tree  Farmer  of  the  year 
award. 

The  Tree  Farm  program,  originated  in 
1941,  is  an  industry-sponsored  program 
designed  to  promote  sound  forest  manage- 
ment in  order  to  maintain  a source  of  top 
quality  timber  for  the  future.  The  Tree 
Farm  program  provides  professional  forest 
management  assistance  in  exchange  for 
the  landowners’  pledge  to  manage  at  least 
some  of  their  property  for  timber  under  a 
Tree  Farm  plan. 


By  comparison,  the  Forest  Stewardship 
Program  is  a fairly  new,  state-administered 
program  that  helps  landowners  manage 
their  woodlands  for  many  objectives,  in- 
cluding wildlife,  timber,  recreation  and 
water  resources.  Like  many  other  longtime 
Tree  Farmers,  the  Rileys  have  joined  the 
Forest  Stewardship  Program  and  have  up- 
dated their  management  plan  to  meet  their 
stewardship  objectives. 

Their  Stewardship  Plan,  which  was  pre- 
pared with  the  help  of  a resource  profes- 
sional, highlights  their  wide  interests. 

“We  hired  a botanist  to  come  out  and 
map  the  area  because  we  really  wanted  to 
know  more  about  what  plants  we  had  on 
the  property,”  Marie  said. 

The  study  produced  an  impressive  docu- 
ment that  lists  hundreds  of  species  and 
their  locations. 

The  Rileys’  property,  set  in  a pictur- 
esque valley  near  Tussey  Mountain,  fea- 
tures 40-year-old  pine  and  spruce  planta- 
tions interspersed  with  natural  stands  of 


black  cherry,  tulip  poplar,  oak  and  hem- 
lock. 

W inding  through  the  rolling  terrain  is  a 
system  of  trails  highlighting  various  trees 
and  other  plants,  all  painstakingly  labeled 
by  Marie  and  other  family  members.  Bill’s 
done  his  share,  too.  As  designated  in  the 
plan,  he’s  thinned  and  pruned,  planted  a 
few  areas  of  black  walnut  and  royal  pau- 
lownia,  and  has  installed  plastic  tree  shel- 
ters around  selected  trees  to  protect  them 
from  deer  browsing. 

By  far  the  most  nostalgic  area  on  the 
property  is  an  18-acre  site  of  red,  white, 
Scots  and  Austrian  pine  that  was 
planted  on  April  16,  1964,  the  day 
that  their  youngest  daughter, 
Rachel,  was  born.  “Rachel’s  For- 
est,” as  this  area  is  called,  symbol- 
izes what  stewardship  means  to 
this  family. 

With  a glint  of  a sparkle  in  his 
eyes,  Bill  said,  “The  greatest  re- 
ward for  our  labor  in  the  woods  is 
knowing  that  we  can  leave  Irish 
Pines  as  a legacy  for  our  children  and  grand- 
children.” 

The  trail  winds  its  way  past  Rachel’s 
forest  beyond  a 50-year-old  hardwood  stand 
with  young  oak  seeding  in,  and  passes  by  a 
little  clearing  that  harbors  an  odd  assort- 
ment of  evergreens. 

“Our  grandchildren  planted  those,” 
Marie  explains.  “We’re  happy  that  they’re 
involved  with  the  land,  because,  after  all, 
we  hope  one  day  that  Irish  Pines  will  be 
theirs.”  □ 


Editors  note:  Considering  that  one  out  of  10 
families  in  Pennsylvania  owns  forest  land, 
chances  are  that  you  or  someone  you  know 
owns  a woodlot.  If  you’re  interested  in  the 
future  of  Pennsylvania’s  forests,  please  take 
the  time  to  get  involved. 

For  more  information  about  the  Forest 
Stewardship  or  the  Stewardship  Incentive  pro- 
grams, contact  the  DER  Bureau  of  Forestry 
District  Office  nearest  you,  or  call  (800)  235- 
W1SF. 


FOREST  PLANS 
can  be  tailored 
according  to 
the  landowner's 
wishes.  Some 
choose  plans  in 
which  wildlife  is 
a priority. 
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VIPs  Take  to  the  Woods 


IF  YOU  THINK  that  all  VIPs  wear  wingtips,  command  high  salaries  and  sit  behind 
desks,  you’ll  have  to  think  again.  Forest  Stewardship  VIPs,  short  for  Volunteer 
Initiative  Project  supporters,  often  wear  hoots,  don’t  get  paid,  and  spend  a lot  of 
time  tromping  through  the  woods. 

These  very  important  people,  75  to  date,  are  currently  spreading  the  message  of 
forest  stewardship  to  fellow  landowners  across  the  state.  In  a day  and  age  when  most 
people’s  free  time  is  at  a premium,  why  would  these  folks  agree  to  spend  much  of 
their  time  promoting  forest  stewardship?  Some  volunteers  say  they  were  attracted  to 
the  40  hours  of  free  forest  management  training. 

Some  have  been  working  their  land  for  decades  and  are  enthusiastic  about 
sharing  what  they’ve  learned  with  other  landowners.  Still  others,  such  as  45-  year- 
old  Nelson  Haas,  a stewardship  volunteer  from  Cameron  County  and  a retired  state 
policeman,  are  seeking  new  ways  to  learn  from  the  “higher  institution  of  nature.” 

The  VIP  program  began  in  the  fall  of  1991  as  a cooperative  effort  by  Penn  State 
Cooperative  Extension,  USDA  Forest  Service,  Pennsylvania  DER  Bureau  of 
Forestry  and  the  Ruffed  Grouse  Society.  Upon  completion  of  two  weekends  of 
intensive  training,  volunteers  take  on  a variety  of  roles. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  VIPs  do  is  develop  and  implement  a forest  stewardship 
plan  for  their  own  land,  with  the  help  of  a natural  resource  professional.  Like 
George  Freeman  of  Clarion  County,  many  of  the  volunteers  use  their  woodlots  as 
stewardship  demonstration  areas,  leading  groups  or  individuals  on  tours. 

VIPs  also  talk  to  various  civic  groups  about  Pennsylvania’s  Forest  Stewardship 
Program  and  visit  neighboring  forest  landowners  to  encourage  them  to  establish 
stewardship  plans  for  their  properties.  Volunteers  work  closely  with  the  county 
service  forester,  who  acts  as  a mentor  to  help  monitor  their  outreach  efforts. 

VIPs  represent  a diverse  cross  section  of  people:  aerospace  engineers,  homemak' 
ers,  pilots,  even  a Benedictine  nun.  Every  volunteer  brings  to  the  program  special 
talents  or  interests  that  make  each  outreach  effort  unique. 

You  might  come  across  Nelson  Haas,  for  example,  leading  a neighbor  through  his 
30-acre  tract  west  of  the  Sinnemahoning,  talking  about  his  deep  reverence  for  the 
land  and  the  wildlife  that  abounds  in  his  little  piece  of  “God’s  Country.”  When  this 
seasoned  outdoorsman  is  not  hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  biking,  canoeing  or  rap- 
pelling, he  may  be  leading  search  and  rescue  missions  with  his  trusty  bloodhounds, 
uncovering  clues  as  a private  investigator,  or  creating  a work  of  art  in  pen  and  ink, 
pastel  or  wood.  Among  his  many  talents,  Nelson  still  finds  time  to  manage  his  forest 
as  a legacy  for  his  two  children,  and  to  promote  stewardship  among  his  peers. 

Nelson  will  join  his  fellow  volunteers  this  summer  at  an  annual  meeting 
intended  to  update  participants  on  Stewardship  Program  developments  and  to  serve 
as  a forum  for  volunteers  to  exchange  information  about  their  experiences. 

If  you  are  interested  in  more  about  this  program,  or  know  a landowner  who 
would  be  a good  candidate  for  the  program,  contact  the  VIP  Coordinator,  Pennsyl- 
vania Forest  Stewardship  Program,  110  Ferguson  Building,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  University  Park,  PA  16802-4703,  or  call  (814)  863-7912. 
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The  Miracle  Buck 

No  one  had  seen  a buck  the  entire  season , but  on  the 
last  day  they  found  one  bedded  near  a cornfield. 

Getting  it  wasn’t  going  to  be  easy. 

EXCITEMENT  permeated  every  comer  of  the  house  as  we 
prepared  for  opening  day  of  the  1992  buck  season.  Heather 
paced  the  floor  while  her  dad,  Ken,  cleaned  the  three  6mm 
Remingtons. 

“I’m  nervous  already,”  she  said.  “I  can’t  stop  thinking  about 
that  8'pointer  I saw  close  up,  Mom.” 

I smiled  and  tried  to  reassure  her.  This  was  Heather’s  first  year 
of  hunting.  She  had  had  her  hunting  license  for  only  a short  time, 
but  long  enough  to  do  a little  archery  hunting  with  her  father. 
And  as  beginner’s  luck  would  have  it,  on  her  first  hunt  a nice 
buck  came  within  1 5 feet  of  her.  She  had  never  seen  a deer  in  the 
wild  so  close. 

As  the  buck  meandered  along  the  cornfield  and  Ken  had  told 
her  to  stand  up  and  get  ready  to  shoot, 

she  froze.  I had  heard  her  story  over  and  gy  Connie  MertZ 
over,  and  every  time  she  shared  it,  her 

nervousness  returned.  She  feared  buck  fever  would  strike  again 
if  she  had  the  opportunity  to  shoot  another  one.  I could  feel  the 
tension  as  we  gathered  all  the  paraphernalia  for  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

We  had  planned  our  strategies.  I felt  the  best  spot  was  near 
that  same  cornfield  where  rubs  and  scrapes  gave  away  a buck’s 
presence.  It  was  an  excellent  spot  for  Heather  and  Ken.  A pine 
bank  bordered  the  south  side  with  a full  view  of  an  open  field 
beside  the  torn  and  tattered  corn  stalks. 

I would  stand  several  hundred  yards  up  from  them.  My  view 
was  the  woods,  but  I also  was  near  deer  rubs  and  scrapes,  possibly 
made  by  the  same  buck.  I knew  I’d  have  to  keep  alert  to  any  noise 
behind  me  on  the  well-traveled  trail.  I really  felt  good  about  our 
locations,  and  as  dawn  silently  gave  way  to  opening  day,  I too  had 
a shaky,  anxious  feeling. 

As  it  turned  out,  none  of  us  saw  any  antlered  deer  throughout 
the  morning,  and  by  the  end  of  the  day  we  knew  our  chances  at 
bagging  a buck  were  greatly  diminished.  Our  hopes  dwindled 
even  more  when  we  were  told  some  hunters  nearby  had  bagged 
a nice  8-pointer. 

We  continued  to  hunt  the  rest  of  the  week,  getting  Heather 
as  soon  as  she  arrived  home  from  school.  She  was  a diligent  deer 
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hunter,  but  by  the  end  of  the  first  Saturday, 
her  enthusiasm  was  waning.  We  just 
couldn’t  figure  it  out.  Where  were  all  the 
bucks?  Few  were  taken  near  us,  and  reports 
before  season  indicated  we  had  more  bucks 
around  than  we  had  had  in  years. 

The  unharvested  com.  That  had  to  be 
it.  Because  of  the  wet  summer,  farmers  were 
unable  to  harvest  the  crop,  and  rows  and 
rows  of  it  hung  waiting.  But  even 
though  harvesting  had  begun, 
there  were  still  no  sightings 
on  the  farm.  By  the  time  the 
last  Saturday  of  the  season 
dawned,  I had  given  up  any 
chance  of  any  of  us  even 
spotting  a buck,  let  alone 
killing  one.  I watched  Ken 
respond  to  the  alarm 
clock  and  rolled  over. 

“Aren’t  you  going 
hunting?”  he  asked,  sur- 
prised I hadn’t  made  even 
the  slightest  effort  to  get 
up  with  him. 

“I’ll  be  out  later,”  1 
replied.  “Besides,  I’ll  stay 
here  with  Heather  until 
she’s  up.”  Unfortunately, 

Heather  had  experienced 
a sleepless  night  with  a head  cold,  and  the 
last  thing  I wanted  to  do  was  wake  her  out 
of  a sound  sleep. 

Later  that  morning,  as  I stood  in  an  old 
hedgerow  scanning  the  open  farm  fields 
below  me,  including  the  infamous  corn- 
field, I let  disappointment  take  over.  It  had 
been  more  than  10  years  since  Ken  or  I had 
taken  a buck  on  this  farm.  It  seemed  some- 
one else  always  had  the  good  fortune  of 
killing  the  ones  we  had  seen  throughout 
the  fall.  I had  to  admit  it,  I was  a little 
jealous.  I wondered  if  Lady  Luck  would 
ever  smile  upon  us. 

Heather,  too,  had  given  up  hope.  Both 
of  us  had  finally  accepted  defeat.  She  was 
already  anticipating  the  late  archery  and 
small  game  seasons. 

I was  preparing  lunch  as  the  last  few 


hours  of  the  1992  season  ticked  away.  Then 
the  phone  rang. 

It  was  Ken,  calling  from  his  mother’s 
home  about  a half-mile  away.  “Can  you 
come  down?  I think  I know  where  one  is,” 
he  said  breathlessly,  “but  I need  your  help. 
At  least  I think  it’s  a buck.  It’s 
bedded  down;  I can’t  get  a good 
look  at  him.” 

Excitement  engulfed 
me.  Heather,  who  had 
moped  around  all  morn- 
ing, suddenly  came  to  life. 
We  grabbed  our  gear, 
making  sure  we  had  ev- 
erything, and  jumped 
into  the  car. 

Ken  ran  out  of  the  house 
upon  our  arrival  and  filled  us 
in  on  the  details.  He  had  been 
walking  down  the  back  hol- 
low where  thick  shrubbery  and 
tall  brown  grasses  made  for  an 
ideal  hiding  place.  He  had 
been  walking  quietly  and  cau- 
tiously along  the  edge,  peer- 
ing down  into  the  small  gut, 
when  he  spotted  a deer. 

Using  his  binoculars,  he 
thought  he  saw  a small  rack, 
but  the  deer  turned,  making  positive  iden- 
tification impossible.  He  watched  as  the 
deer  lay  down  in  a patch  of  tall  weeds  and 
saplings.  All  he  could  see  was  a vague 
outline.  He  crawled  to  a wild  cherry  tree 
and  sat  motionless,  his  eyes  never  leaving 
the  spot.  He  remained  there  for  almost  an 
hour  contemplating  what  to  do.  Eventu- 
ally, he  slid  out  and  came  to  call  me. 

W ith  only  a few  hours  left  in  the  season, 
strategy  took  on  the  utmost  importance.  I 
feared  the  deer  would  spook  and  head  to 
the  neighbor’s  cornfield  without  giving  us 
a shot.  I also  knew  how  unpredictable  deer 
can  be.  Somehow  we  had  to  cover  all  the 
bases  if  we  were  going  to  be  successful. 

As  we  walked  toward  the  hollow,  we 
discussed  who  would  be  on  stand.  Because 
the  deer  was  well-hidden  in  the  tall  grass,  I 
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ON  HEATHER  S first  bow- 
hunt,  a good-size  buck  came 
within  15  feet  of  her,  but 
she  froze  and  didn't  shoot. 
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felt  my  chances  of  spying  him  were  slim.  If 
I got  too  close,  I could  spook  him.  If  I didn’t 
get  close  enough,  I may  not  see  him  in  time 
for  a shot.  Common  sense  dictated  that 
Ken  go  on  stand.  Because  of  the  location, 
felt  Heather  should  come  with  me. 


we 


Together  we  would  try  to  drive  the  deer 
toward  Ken. 

We  walked  down  to  the  end  of  the 
hollow  where  it  joined  a public  road.  I 
hadn’t  planned  on  starting  this  far  from  the 
deer’s  location,  but  I felt  the  farther  away  I 
started  to  drive,  the  better  chance  the  deer 
would  break  open  where  Ken  would  get  a 
shot.  We  started  walking  out  the  har- 
vested cornfield. 

As  cakes  of  mud  began 
sticking  to  our  boots,  I won- 
dered if  I should  have  chosen  a 
different  course.  We  made  the 
best  of  the  situation,  though, 
and  eventually  reached  the  end  of 
the  field  and  started  into  the  hol- 
low. 

Our  stalk  was  silent,  and  we 
looked  hard  into  the  corn  ahead 
ofus.  I knew  the  deer  could  very 
well  take  off  running  across  the 
open  field,  and  I planned  ahead  so  ■««* 
I’d  be  positioned  to  shoot  safely  if  it  I 
did.  My  heart  thumped  with  excite 
ment  as  we  edged  toward  Ken. 

While  Heather  and  I were  slowly  work- 
ing our  way  toward  him,  Ken  crawled  into 
the  same  spot  and  searched  and  searched. 
He  saw  nothing.  Thinking  the  deer  had 
left,  he  again  scanned  the  brushy  area  and 
finally  caught  the  outline  of  a deer.  He  sat, 
watched  and  waited  for  the  events  to  un- 
fold, still  not  knowing  whether  the  deer 
was  a buck  or  doe. 

When  he  saw  us  approaching,  he  waved, 
but  Heather  and  I saw  nothing.  His  arm 
was  hidden  by  the  trees.  Heather  and  I 
continued  to  walk,  and  when  I saw  the 
orange  of  Ken’s  coat,  I knew  the  drive  was 
almost  over.  The  familiar  disappointment 
crept  over  me. 

“Well  , no  deer,”  I whispered  to  Heather 


who  was  a few  steps  behind  me.  “If  there  is 
a buck  in  here,  he  better  go  soon.” 

“Mom.  There  goes  a tail.  I saw  it.”  Time 
stood  still.  I saw  nothing.  I heard  nothing. 
“If  it’s  a buck,  Dad  better  shoot  soon,”  and 
as  soon  as  I uttered  the  words,  a shot  rang 
out. 

I remained  on  guard  and  tried  desper- 
ately to  see  down  into  the  hollow,  but  my 
view  was  blocked  by  countless  saplings. 
Heather  was  so  excited  she  just  couldn’t 
understand  why  1 didn’t  run  to  the  scene 
immediately. 

“Mom,  Dad  got  him,”  she  ex- 
claimed. Finally,  Ken  confirmed 
it. 

Ken  said  not  only  was  the 
small  buck  well  hidden,  but  a doe 
bounced  out  of  the  spot  first.  Trac- 
ing our  steps,  we  saw  how  the 
pair  never  left  the  hiding 
place  until  I was  right  across 
_ from  them.  Had  Ken  not 

sir 

THE  BUCK  was  bedded  in  a brushy 
area  of  the  field,  and  when  the 
drivers  neared,  it  jumped  — offering 
Ken  a shot. 

been  on  stancI>  I would  never 
^ have  seen  or  heard  them.  They 

would  have  escaped  us  as  they  no 
doubt  had  other  hunters.  We  were  in  awe 
at  how  such  a small  patch  of  brown  had 
concealed  them  so  well. 

Of  course,  our  only  disappointment  was 
that  Heather  didn’t  get  a chance  to  bag  the 
buck,  but  she  was  just  as  much  a part  of  the 
hunt  as  I was.  She  was  there  to  witness  the 
entire  adventure,  and  the  thrill  of  it  was 
written  all  over  her  face.  She  was  taught 
how  to  field-dress  a deer,  and  even  partici- 
pated in  the  procedure.  And  she  finally  got 
her  first  taste  of  venison  a few  days  later. 

No  question  about  it,  our  daughter  had 
become  a hunter.  1 had  learned  a hard 
lesson  that  eventful  afternoon  as  we  dragged 
our  miracle  deer  across  the  hayfield.  Never 
give  up  hope  because  the  unexpected  can 
happen  — and  it  did.  □ 
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SETH  CASSELL,  Travis  Martin  and  Brian  Wentz,  the  senior  division  winners,  and  Shawn 
Petersheim,  Jim  Brinckman  and  Samantha  Strickler,  junior  division  winners,  were  honored 
at  the  April  Commission  meeting. 


SPORT  Essay  Contest 
Winners  Honored 


WINNERS  in  the  1993  SPORT  Essay 
Contest  were  honored  during  the 
April  1994  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 

The  contest  attracted  nearly  300  en- 
tries from  students  between  the  ages  of  1 2 
and  18.  They  were  required  to  write  300 
words  or  less  on  the  subject  “Respect  For 
My  Sport  — What  it  Means  to  Me  and 
Plow  It  Affects  Others,”  a theme  suggested 
by  Hunter-Trapper  Ed  instructor  Boh 
Gaffron.  In  four  years,  nearly  1 ,000  people 
have  participated  in  the  essay  program. 

Seth  P.  Cassell  of  Etters,  a Red  Land 
High  School  senior,  placed  first  in  the  se- 
nior division  for  entrants  16  to  18  years  of 
age.  Cassell,  18,  won  a Savage  Arms  .243 
bolt-action  rifle. 

Shawn  W.  Petersheim  of  Elverson  was 
first  in  the  junior  division,  those  12  to  15. 
The  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School 


sophomore  received  a Savage  Arms  .22 
Hornet/ 12 -gauge  shotgun  combination 
firearm. 

Travis  L.  Martin,  Mount  Joy,  an  18- 
year-old  senior  at  Donegal  High  School, 
won  a New  England  Firearms  20-gauge 
shotgun  for  his  second -place  finish  in  the 
senior  division.  Jim  Brinckman,  12,  East 
Greenville,  won  a H&R  20-gauge  shot- 
gun for  placing  second  in  the  junior  cat- 
egory. Jim  is  a student  at  Upper  Perkiomen 
Middle  School. 

Brian  J.  Wentz,  17,  Wyalusing,  won  a 
pair  of  Tasco  binoculars  for  his  third  place 
senior  division  finish.  Tasco  binoculars 
also  went  to  Samantha  S.  Strickler,  13, 
Elizabethtown.  The  Elizabethtown  Area 
Middle  School  student  placed  third  in  the 
junior  division. 

Prizes  were  provided  through  Judd  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  of  East  Granby,  CT.  □ 
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"Respect  for  my  sport  — What  it  means  to 
me  and  how  it  affects  others." 


Shawn  Petersheim 

Junior  Division 

TO  ME,  respect  for  my  sport,  hunting,  means  wanting  hunting  to  have  a respectable 
name.  This  means  I want  nonhunters  and  landowners  to  think  of  hunting  as 
a good  sport.  This  directly  affects  other  people  because  since  I want  them  to  feel  this 
way,  then  I will  act  as  a responsible  hunter.  1 will  always  obey  game  laws  which  are 
made  for  the  benefit  of  everyone.  I will  not  be  disrespectful  to  landowners  if  they  don’t 
give  me  permission  to  hunt  on  their  land,  and,  if  they  do  give  me  permission,  I will 
offer  to  share  game  or  to  help  with  any  work  for  the  landowner. 

There  are  also  benefits  for  wanting  hunting  to  have  a respectable  name.  One  of 
them  is  that  landowners  will  be  quicker  to  let  you  hunt  on  their  land  if  they  believe 
hunters  are  responsible  and  hunting  is  a good  sport. 

If  I respect  my  favorite  sport,  I will  handle  the  firearms  responsibly  and  always  make 
sure  of  my  target.  This  affects  others  because  then  they  won’t  be  at  risk,  so  then  they 
can  enjoy  themselves  more  while  being  out  in  nature.  I also  will  not  litter.  This  way 
others  won’t  have  to  see  trash  mar  beautiful  nature.  By  not  being  a litterbug  or  damag- 
ing  public  property,  like  signs  or  structures,  the  money  that  would  be  spent  to  clean 
and  fix  up  can  be  spent  on  things  like  wildlife  habitat. 

To  sum  it  up,  to  me  a big  part  of  respecting  my  sport  is  to  be  a responsible  hunter.  If 
everyone  is  responsible,  hunting  will  continue  to  he  mine  and  many  others  favorite 
sport.  □ 

Seth  Cassell 

Senior  Division 

RESPECT  for  the  sport  of  hunting  means  to  respect  our  game  laws,  our  game  and 
► nongame  wildlife,  our  hunting  grounds  both  public  and  private,  and  last  but  not 
least,  our  fellow  sportsmen/women.  Our  actions  have  an  impact  on  the  public’s  attitude 
towards  hunting,  the  game  we  hunt,  and  the  ecosystem  in  which  we  are  all  a part. 

I must  never  litter  or  damage  or  destroy  the  land  on  which  I hunt  for  these  actions 
would  surely  paint  a negative  image  of  the  sport.  It  is  also  of  extreme  importance  that 
I respect  and  obey  game  laws  and  regulations  because  they  were  devised  to  make  our 
sport  safer  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  wildlife.  I must  also  have  the  utmost  respect 
for  the  game  that  I hunt.  Taking  only  ethical  shots  that  ensure  a quick  and  humane  kill 
is  the  responsibility  of  every  hunter. 

If  we  sportsmen/women  conduct  ourselves  poorly  in  the  field,  then  the  public  may 
not  support  us  whenever  legislative  action  is  pending.  Public  support  for  sportsmen/ 
women  is  crucial  for  the  survival  of  hunting  as  a sport.  It  is  imperative  that  we  do 
everything  possible  to  maintain  a positive  public  image. 

Wildlife  is  also  affected  by  the  actions  of  sportsmen/women.  If  I am  hunting  on 
private  land  and  I act  in  a disrespectful  manner,  then  my  actions  could  provide  an 
impetus  for  the  landowner  to  restrict  hunting  on  his  land  in  the  future.  This  would  be 
a detriment  to  game  and  nongame  wildlife  because  the  absence  of  hunting  on  the  land 
would  create  a surplus  population  of  game  animals.  This  would  be  counterproductive  to 
a stable  ecosystem.  My  fellow  sportsmen/women  and  I must  always  remember  that  we 
are  indeed  a part  of  the  ecosystem  and  we  play  an  important  role  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment. □ 
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Call  Her  Deadeye 

By  Al  Pedder 

Acting  Information  & Education  Supervisor 
Northwest  Region 

THE  ANNUAL  RITES  of  hunting  have  been  proudly  passed  from  father  to  son  in  a 
continuous  legacy  that  far  predates  sport  hunting.  These  stories  are  the  very 
foundation  of  sport  hunting  and  need  only  the  first  frost  of  autumn  or  the  din  of  migrating 
geese  to  stir  the  embers  of  past  hunts  to  a warm  glow  in  a mind  at  peace. 

But  the  rites  of  hunting  are  not,  and  justifiably  should  not  be,  reserved  for  men. 
Following  is  a story  told  to  me  by  Deputy  Bruce  Ellis  of  Mercer  County. 

Bruce's  story 

My  1 3-YEAR-OLD  daughter,  Elizabeth,  wants  to  be  a waterfowl  biologist.  As  a deputy 
WCO  dedicated  to  the  outdoors,  I am  proud  of  her  aspirations.  This  story,  however, 
is  not  about  careers;  it  is  about  a young  woman,  5-5  with  size  11  shoes,  who  loves  to 
hunt. 

She  also  knows  how  to  use  the  soft  touch  on  Dad,  as  evidenced  by  her  quad 
parka  (used  to  be  mine)  and  her  waders  (also  once  mine).  Then,  of  course,  there’s 
my  (her)  brand  new  12-gauge  Benelli  shotgun,  along  with  an  extended  list  of 
hunting  clothing  that  1 don’t  care  to  mention. 

Mom  finally  stepped  in  when  Elizabeth  wanted  to  move  into  the  kennel  with 
Majorette,  “her”  black  lab.  She  has  really  hit  it  off  with  Majorette,  but  I think  her 
desire  to  move  was  motivated,  in  part,  by  her  lack  of  desire  to  clean  her  room  on 
Saturday  before  she  could  go  hunting  — and  hunting  is  what  Elizabeth  is  about. 

She  has  taken  to  the  sport  with  a natural  ability  and  desire  that  often  leaves  me 
blushing.  Last  year  she  killed  geese,  black  ducks,  mallards  and  quite  a few  doves.  She 
shot  a lot,  but  the  Benelli  was  in  good  hands  (1  sure  miss  that  gun). 

I used  to  think  how  lucky  I was  to  have  a daughter  who  would  rather  go  hunting 
with  me  than  shopping  with  mom.  (I  thought  it  would  save  me  money.)  But  now 
Elizabeth’s  10-year-old  sister,  Susan,  wants  to  be  just  like  her.  She  wants  a shotgun, 
a pair  of  waders,  a case  of  low-brass  ammo,  and,  of  course,  a Lab  puppy. 

I have  no  doubt  Susan  will  follow  in  Elizabeth’s  footsteps.  She  has  accompanied 
us  on  several  hunts,  including  the  opener  of  duck  season,  which  was  rather  chilly. 

Susan's  story 

My  1 3-year-old  sister,  Elizabeth,  shows  Dad  how  to  hunt.  Ever  since  her  first  hunt, 
when  she  got  a goose,  everybody  has  called  her  “Deadeye.”  When  they  went  dove 
hunting  she  even  got  two  birds  with  one  shot.  Elizabeth  says  there  is  nothing  to  this 
thing  of  hunting.  She  often  gets  her  limit  when  Dad  doesn’t  even  get  a shot. 

I go  along  on  some  of  the  hunts  because  Elizabeth’s  dog,  Majorette,  is  so  busy 
retrieving  her  birds  that  I have  to  get  Dad’s  — if  he  hits  any.  One  time  Elizabeth  got 
two  geese  and  nobody  else  in  the  party  got  any.  There  was  one  time,  though,  that 
Sis  and  Dad  each  got  two,  so  I guess  there’s  still  hope  for  Dad. 

There  was  a time  when  Dad  used  to  show  Deadeye  how  to  shoot,  when  to  shoot, 
and  all  kinds  of  things  about  hunting.  But  now  she  gives  him  tips. 

Bruce  Ellis  is  rightfully  proud  of  his  two  daughters.  The  dedication  he  has  shown  as  a 
deputy  wildlife  conservation  officer  is  born  of  a desire  to  preserve  the  rights  of  passage. 
One,  I’m  sure,  his  daughters  will  carry  on.  □ 
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FIELD  NOTES 


Wildlife  Highways 

We  recently  used  the  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion cutter  on  SGL  284  in  southern 
Mercer  County,  and  I was  amazed  how 
quickly  wildlife  began  using  the  water 
channels  the  machine  created.  Each  day 
the  machine  left  a coating  of  fresh  mud 
along  the  channel  banks,  and  the 
following  day  we  would  find  tracks  of 
raccoon,  muskrat,  heaver,  waterfowl, 
wading  birds  and  shorebirds.  What  had 
been  an  impenetrable  mat  of  cattails  is 
now  a maze  of  water  highways  for 
wildlife.  — LMO  James  Deniker,  Sandy 
Lake. 


Should  Make  Reservations 


Bradford  County  — Back  in  April  I 
got  five  beaver  calls.  Three  callers  were 
upset  and  wanted  the  beavers  removed 
from  their  property.  The  other  two  were 
elated  to  have  the  animals  and  wanted  to 
know  what  they  could  do  to  ensure  the 
beavers  would  stay.  If  only  I could  get  the 
beavers  to  check  with  me  before  they 
start  new  colonies.  — WCO  William  A. 
Bower,  Troy. 


Know  the  Rules 

Snyder  County  — Each  year,  some 
people  apply  for  more  tags  than  they’re 
permitted.  Hunters  may  apply  for  only 
one  antlerless  license,  only  one  bonus 
license,  and  only  one  second  bonus 
license.  This  does  not  apply  to  the 
Special  Regulations  Areas.  Please  read 
the  antlerless  procedure  and  timetable 
found  in  the  regulations  digest.  It  never 
hurts  to  brush  up  on  the  rules.  — WCO 
Steve  Bemardi,  Penns  Creek. 

Help  Wanted 

Northampton  County  — I was 
checking  a game  lands  parking  lot  that 
sees  a lot  of  garbage,  and  to  my  surprise 
there  were  16  cars  parked  there  — even 
though  it  was  early  in  the  morning  and 
no  major  seasons  were  open.  Hunters 
have  long  been  carrying  the  burden  to 
buy  and  maintain  the  game  lands  system, 
and  it’s  time  for  other  users  to  help 
shoulder  the  burden.  Perhaps  the  time 
has  come  for  nonhunters  to  pay  a user  fee 
to  help  maintain  our  properties.  — WCO 
Matthew  D.  Belding,  Northampton. 

Plumber’s  Apprentice 

Monroe  County  — A Mr.  Holder 
was  having  problems  with  his  water  this 
spring;  it  kept  turning  on  and  off 
mysteriously.  A plumber  who  crawled 
under  the  house  quickly  discovered  the 
problem:  a sow  bear  and  her  cub.  The 
restless  cub  had  been  playing  with  the 
water  valve.  Mr.  Holder  allowed  his 
subterranean  tenants  to  stay  until  the 
cub  was  able  to  travel.  The  animals  were 
then  released  on  game  lands.  — WCO 
Thomas  M.  Smith,  Bartonsville. 
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Earth  Day  Success 

Luzerne  County  — This  past  Earth 
Day  I gave  10  school  programs  and  two 
outdoor  camp  programs,  reaching  more 
than  700  students  and  adults  in  the 
process.  We  picked  up  litter,  planted 
Commission  tree  seedlings  and  placed 
bluebird  boxes.  I even  managed  to 
apprehend  two  litterbugs.  — WCO 
Joseph  G.  Wenzel,  Bear  Creek. 

Honoree 

Adams  County  — I recently  attended 
the  Adams  County  Fish  and  Game 
Association’s  annual  dinner.  Deputy 
Glenn  Herring,  who’s  been  with  the 
Commission  since  1963  and  a hunter-ed 
instructor  since  ’61,  was  the  guest 
speaker.  He  and  the  club  have  helped 
make  hunting  safe  and  enjoyable  for 
more  than  1 ,000  people  over  the  last  30 
plus  years.  Hats  off  to  them.  — WCO 
Steven  M Spangler,  East  Berlin. 

Quit  Monkeying  Around 

Bucks  County  — A neighbor  boy 
recently  asked  me  if  I was  a police  officer. 
1 told  him  I protected  animals  in  the 
area.  He  seemed  to  understand,  and  he 
ran  to  tell  his  mother.  I overheard  him 
say  that  I worked  at  a zoo  and  protected 
the  monkeys.  I need  to  come  up  with  a 
better  description  of  my  job.  — WCO 
Christopher  B.  Grudi,  Quakertown. 

Only  the  Best 

Clearfield  County  — Skunks  breed 
in  mid-February  through  early  April,  so 
when  I arrived  here  on  my  first  assign- 
ment, it  came  as  no  surprise  that  the  first 
few  calls  I got  involved  those  famous 
striped  animals.  I experimented  with 
several  peanut  butter/cracker  combina- 
tions as  bait  to  trap  the  animals.  I’ve 
found  that  choosy  skunks  prefer  Jiff 
peanut  butter  on  Ritz  crackers.  — WCO 
Christopher  P.  Ivicic,  Philipsburg. 


loaded  Finger 

Crawford  County  — Young  Ben- 
jamin Hart  was  eating  watermelon  at  a 
church  picnic  when  he  saw  a flock  of 
geese  flying  overhead.  Ben  drew  an 
imaginary  pistol  and  squeezed  the  trigger 
with  a verbal  “bang.”  Imagine  his  surprise 
when  one  of  the  birds  fell  from  the  sky 
and  hit  the  ground.  The  goose  recovered 
quickly  and  rejoined  the  flock  after  its 
collision  with  an  overhead  wire.  — 

WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro,  Meadville. 

Good  Huntin’  Spot 

Lehigh  County  — Two  weeks  before 
spring  gobbler  season,  Deputy  Roy 
“Whitie”  Lerch’s  wife  woke  him  at  6 a.m. 
She  was  concerned  about  the  strange 
noises  she’d  heard.  Whitie  told  her  not 
to  worry  — it  was  only  three  turkeys 
gobbling  outside  the  window.  — WCO 
D.E.  Mitchell,  Fogelsville. 

Maybe  Next  Time 

Philadelphia  County  — A few  weeks 
ago,  several  police  officers  and  I chased  a 
river  otter  that  came  through  a storm 
sewer  from  the  Delaware  River  and  found 
its  way  into  a residential  area.  We 
weren’t  successful  in  catching  the  otter;  a 
broken  fishing  net  and  a plastic  trash  can 
with  a hole  chewed  through  it  were 
evidence  of  that.  — WCO  Richard  J. 
Shire,  Philadelphia. 
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Chomped 

Somerset  County  — Back  in  March  I 
saw  a small  muskrat  lying  alongside  the 
road.  Thinking  it  was  injured,  1 walked 
up  behind  it  and  found  it  was  only 
chewing  some  short  grass.  I nudged  it 
with  my  foot,  whereupon  it  whirled 
around  and  began  viciously  biting  my 
boot.  It  was  rapidly  taking  chunks  out  of 
the  leather,  so  I shook  my  foot  to 
dislodge  the  animal  — with  no  effect.  It 
took  some  effort  to  get  the  little  ’rat  off. 
I’ll  have  to  get  some  new  boots,  or  use  a 
lot  of  polish  on  the  one.  — WCO  Daniel 
W.  Jenkins,  Somerset. 

Sweetness  and  Light 

Butler  County  — Deputies  Scott 
Klopfer  and  Daniel  Grove  were  patrol- 
ling  on  the  opening  day  of  spring  gobbler 
season  when  they  saw  a hunter  moving 
without  the  required  fluorescent  orange. 
When  they  told  him  he  was  going  to  he 
charged  he  said  he  was  having  trouble 
with  his  blood  sugar  and  needed  help. 
The  deputies  said  they  would  take  him 
wherever  he  needed  to  go,  but  that  he 
would  be  cited  nonetheless.  The  man’s 
blood  sugar  magically  stabilized  and 
suddenly  he  didn’t  need  help.  — WCO 
Dale  E.  Hockenberry,  East  Butler. 


Baggin’  It 

While  traveling  in  Mercer  County  I 
saw  a man  and  woman  picking  up  litter 
along  the  road  as  part  of  PennDOT’s 
“Adopt-A-Highway”  program.  It’s  good 
to  see  people  who  care  enough  about  the 
environment  to  take  an  active,  positive 
role.  Of  course,  I also  wish  we  could  put 
them  out  of  business  by  properly  dispos- 
ing of  our  trash.  I’m  sure  these  folks 
could  spend  a sunny  day  doing  something 
more  pleasurable.  — Land  Management 
Supervisor  Keith  E.  Harbaugh,  Mead- 
ville. 


Right  on  the  Nose 

When  I give  talks  to  young  children  1 
explain  the  importance  of  creating  and 
maintaining  wildlife  habitat,  and  1 tell 
them  habitat  loss  is  the  main  reason 
animals  become  extinct.  I asked  one 
group  if  they  knew  what  “extinct”  meant, 
and  one  boy  immediately  raised  his  hand 
and  shouted,  “A  skunk;  it  stinks.”  It 
wasn’t  the  answer  I was  hoping  for,  but 
it’s  a hard  point  to  argue.  — LMO  Bruce 
C.  Metz,  Spinnerstown. 

Mounted  and  Balanced,  Too? 

Jefferson  County  — We  were  getting 
calls  concerning  an  ad  in  a local  trade 
magazine  advertising  “Eagles.”  Selling 
eagles  or  parts  of  eagles  is  unlawful,  of 
course,  so  I called  the  number  listed  in 
the  ad.  I discovered  the  man  was  selling 
Eagle  tires,  and  he  didn’t  even  have  the 
right  size  for  my  vehicle.  — WCO  Roger 
A.  Hartless,  Brookville. 


Blair  County  — Deputy  Tom 
McMann  and  his  friend  George  Kaup 
came  across  a porcupine  that  appeared  to 
he  injured.  They  saw  blood  on  the  leaves 
under  the  animal,  but  they  found, 
instead,  that  the  porcupine  had  just 
given  birth.  The  porcupette  was  coal- 
black,  had  huge,  wide  open  eyes  and 
already  had  quills.  — WCO  Steve 
Kleiner,  Altoona. 
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Many  people  fed  deer  in  their  back- 
yards this  winter,  but  now,  in  place  of 
that  food,  the  deer  find  ornamental 
shrubbery  and  gardens.  Can  we  really 
expect  the  animals  to  know  this  vegeta- 
tion isn’t  for  them?  — LMO  D.R. 
Koppenhaver,  Everett. 

Paying  Off 

Schuylkill  County  — Our  turkey 
hunting  safety  efforts  are  paying  off. 
While  working  a gobbler  last  spring,  1 
heard  an  unnatural  noise  behind  me.  1 
turned  to  see  two  hunters  in  fluorescent 
orange  hats;  they  coughed  loudly  to  let 
me  know  they  were  there.  They  signaled 
they  were  leaving,  and  10  minutes  later  1 
killed  the  bird.  My  success  was  made 
possible  by  their  safe  hunting  methods 
and  their  courtesy.  — WCO  Stephen  S. 
Hower,  Pine  Grove. 

Bear  Rescue 

Mercer  County  — Two  hears  were 
hit  on  Route  173,  and  although  a large 
female  was  killed,  Deputy  Bill  Suddoth 
and  I rescued  a small  female.  We  took  it 
to  Dr.  Dean  Eichstadt  at  the  Greenville 
Veterinary  Clinic,  and  within  a couple 
weeks  it  had  gained  1 1 pounds  and  had 
recovered  from  head  and  leg  injuries. 
Thanks  to  everyone  who  helped  out, 
especially  Dr.  Eichstadt  and  his  staff.  — 
WCO  Donald  Chaybin,  Greenville. 


Good  Compliance/Great  Season 

Clarion  County  — I was  pleased  to 
see  good  hunter  compliance  with  the 
fluorescent  orange  regs  for  spring  turkey. 
The  hunters  I saw  on  opening  day  were 
all  wearing  the  required  orange,  and  all 
had  either  killed  a gobbler  or  had  had  a 
chance  at  one.  — WCO  Alan  C.  Scott, 
New  Bethlehem. 

No  Dogs  Allowed 

Carbon  County  — Remember,  dog 
training  is  prohibited  until  Aug.  1,  to 
give  wild  animals  a chance  to  raise  their 
young.  Until  then,  dogs  must  be  under 
immediate  control  of  the  owner.  — 
WCO  Richard  E.  Karper,  Weatherly. 


Crawford  County  — I noticed  a lot 
of  muskrats  killed  on  the  road  this  spring. 
The  population  has  been  low  here  for 
some  time,  and  I hope  the  increase  in 
roadkills  means  ’rat  numbers  are  on  the 
rise.  — WCO  Dave  Myers,  Linesville. 

Rabies  Warning 

Adams  County  — Although  the 
danger  from  rabies  is  always  present,  it’s 
especially  important  to  be  careful  in 
warm  weather  — when  people  are  most 
often  outside.  Leave  orphaned,  injured  or 
seemingly  sick  animals  alone.  Call  us  for 
assistance.  — WCO  Larry  Haynes, 
Gettysburg. 
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Rare  Treat 

Indiana  County  — While  getting 
ready  for  the  county  envirothon,  WCO 
Arthur  Hamley  saw  an  unusual  bird  fly 
over.  We  watched  an  osprey  fly  to  my 
neighbor’s  pond  and  make  three  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  catch  fish.  Ospreys 
aren’t  unheard  of  in  this  area,  hut  seeing 
one  fishing  is  a rare  treat.  — WCO 
Melvin  A.  Schake,  Indiana. 

Hunter-Ed  Summer  Camp 

Juniata  County  — This  year  the 
county  chapter  of  the  Federation  of 
Sportsmens  Clubs  will  help  sponsor  our 
fifth  annual  Advanced  Hunter-Trapper 
Education  Camp.  It  will  run  July  21-24, 
and  it’s  open  to  boys  and  girls  1 2 through 
15  who’ve  already  passed  the  Com- 
mission’s HTE  course.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  me  via  the  region  office  at 
(800)  422-7554.  — WCO  Dan  Clark, 
Honey  Grove. 

Ingrates 

Food  & Cover  Corps  employee  John 
Hardenstine  returned  to  the  headquar- 
ters building  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  find 
a robin  had  built  a nest  on  one  of  his 
car’s  tires.  Not  wanting  to  leave  the  bird 
without  a nest,  John  built  a shelf  next  to 
his  parking  space  — hitting  his  finger 
with  a hammer  in  the  process  — and  put 
the  nest  on  the  shelf.  The  robins  never 
used  it.  — LMO  Chester  J.  Harris,  Milan. 

Toleration 

Fayette  County  — If  you’re  going  to 
feed  wildlife,  be  tolerant  of  “non-target” 
animals.  Bears  and  squirrels  will  eat  bird 
feed.  Damage  to  wildlife  feeders  caused 
hy  bears  and  raccoons  isn’t  reason 
enough  to  remove  the  animals  respon- 
sible. If  you’re  going  to  entice  wildlife 
onto  your  property,  expect  visitors  you 
may  not  have  intended.  Exercise  some 
tolerance  and  enjoy  the  experience.  — 
WCO  Charles  H.  May,  Mill  Run. 


The  Value  of  Cover 

Franklin  County  — Once  the  winter 
weather  broke,  deer  began  turning  up 
everywhere  around  here  — surprising 
just  about  everybody.  One  of  the  big 
surprises  was  that  three  landowners 
reported  seeing  quail  coveys.  I’d  have 
thought  the  snow  would’ve  really  taken  a 
toll  on  them.  All  three  of  these  proper- 
ties have  excellent  cover,  though,  so  1 
guess  I shouldn’t  be  so  surprised.  — 
WCO  F.B.  Clark,  Fayetteville. 


In  A Hurry 


While  planting  seedlings  on  May  3, 
Food  &.  Cover  Corps  employees  Boh 
Spang,  Dick  Dunkelberger  and  Jim 
Ritchie  flushed  a hen  pheasant  from  a 
nest  that  contained  1 5 eggs.  Egg  laying 
takes  at  least  20  days  to  complete,  so  this 
hen  had  to  have  mated  and  selected  her 
nest  site  within  days  after  the  snow  was 
gone.  — LMO  Keith  P.  Sanford,  Mifflin- 
ville. 

Wolf  Whistles? 

McKean  County  — A local  police 
officer  told  me  about  a call  he’d  gotten 
from  an  elderly  woman.  It  seems  every 
time  she  went  outside,  an  unseen  person 
would  whistle  at  her.  When  the  officer 
investigated,  he  found  the  culprit  hiding 
under  a pine  tree.  It  was  a bobwhite 
quail.  — WCO  James  E.  Rankin,  Port 
Allegany. 
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Winter  Deer,  Turkey  Deaths 
Relatively  Light  Across  State 

Index  shows  losses  only  about  a third  of  those  that 
occurred  during  the  winter  of  ‘78;  turkey  deaths 
highest  in  north. 


WINTER  MORTALITY  surveys  con- 
ducted by  Commission  person- 
nel in  April  found  that  losses  due  to  the 
severe  winter  were  relatively  light.  Wild- 
life conservation  officers  and  other  staff 
found  a total  of  555  dead  deer  along  more 
than  850  miles  of  stream  bottoms. 

That  works  out  to  0.65  dead  deer  per 
mile.  By  comparison,  Pennsylvania’s  most 
recent  severe  winter  prior  to  this  one  — 
1978  — resulted  in  nearly  two  dead  deer 
per  mile. 

All  WCOs  across  the  state  conducted 
three  deer  and  turkey  winter  mortality  sur- 
vey routes  of  at  least  1 1/2  miles  in  length  in 
their  districts.  In  theNorthcentral  Region, 
land  management  crews  also  took  part  in 
the  surveys.  All  dead  deer  and  turkeys 
found  were  counted  — regardless  of  the 
cause  of  death. 

Typically,  90  percent  or  more  of  winter 
starvation  losses  are  fawns.  Eighteen- 
month-old  males,  which  make  up  about 
three-quarters  of  the  buck  harvest,  nor- 
mally show  the  greatest  decrease  in  num- 
bers following  severe  winters.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  higher  than  normal  mortality 
their  age  group  experienced  as  fawns.  Fol- 
lowing the  winter  of  ’78,  we  found  the 
number  of  1 '/2-year-old  bucksdropped  about 
1 1 percent. 

However,  we  expect  only  a small  de- 
crease in  the  yearling  age  class  following 
this  winter  because  the  winter  deer  mortal- 


ity index  for  this  year  was  only  a third  of 
1 978’s. 

While  winter-related  deaths  occurred 
across  the  state,  some  above-average  mor- 
tality was  reported  for  the  rugged  moun- 
tains in  Fulton  and  Somerset  counties. 
Dead  deer  per  mile  figures  for  those  coun- 
ties were  4.2  and  5.4,  respectively;  the 
1978  numbers  were  0.75  and  3.9.  The  deer 
densities  in  these  counties  are  above  man- 
agement goals,  so  we  won’t  be  adjusting 
antlerless  license  allocations  to  compen- 
sate for  winter  losses  there. 


In  the  past , when  deer 
populations  were  too  high, 
a hard  winter  brought 
heavy  losses . 


Deer  throughout  most  of  the  state  en- 
tered the  winter  in  excellent  condition, 
thanks  to  a good  acorn  crop.  Large  num- 
bers of  acorns,  a favorite  fall  food  for  deer, 
allow  deer  to  lay  on  extra  body  fat.  This 
extra  body  fat  helps  deer  survive  harsh 
winters. 

Winter  losses  were  also  light  because 
we’ve  lowered  deer  densities  in  many  areas 
of  the  state.  Northern  counties,  in  particu- 
lar, are  close  to  the  goals  set  by  the  Com- 
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mission,  and  deer  there  weathered  the 
deep  snows  and  frigid  temperatures  in 
good  shape. 

In  the  past,  when  deer  populations 
were  excessively  high,  a hard  winter 
brought  heavy  deer  losses.  Overpopu- 
lation and  resulting  competition  for 
food  mean  deer  go  into  winter  in  poor 
condition,  and  they  have  more  trouble 
finding  enough  browse  and  other  natu- 
ral food  once  winter  sets  in. 

The  success  of  our  deer  manage- 
ment efforts  is  reflected  in  winter  mor- 
tality data.  In  Cameron  County,  for 
instance,  only  0.5  dead  deer  per  mile 
were  found  in  this  year’s  survey;  in 
1978,  when  populations  were  too  high, 
survey  personnel  found  nearly  14  dead 
deer  per  mile. 

In  Clearfield  County,  consistently 
one  of  the  top  deer  harvest  counties, 
the  figure  was  only  0.2  dead  deer  per 
mile,  as  opposed  to  5 in  1978. 

This  year,  exceptionally  high  deer 


mortality  was  reported  in  areas  with 
limited  hunting  access.  Hundreds  of 
deer  deaths  occurred  at  Allenwood 
Prison,  where  no  hunting  is  allowed, 
and  at  Letterkenny  Army  Depot  where 
hunting  is  limited. 

[The  Commission  is  considering 
changing  the  Letterkenny  antlerless 
deer  hunts.  Watch  local  newspapers 
for  details.] 

High  mortality  was  also  recorded 
on  areas  of  the  Southeast  Region  that 
are  closed  to  hunting. 

Turkey  Losses 

Winter  turkey  losses  on  this  year’s 
survey  routes  numbered  70;  last  year, 
only  17  were  found.  Reported  turkey 
losses  were  highest  in  Potter,  Elk, 
McKean,  Warren,  Forest  and  eastern 
Erie  counties. 

T urkey  mortality  was  relatively  light 
across  the  remainder  of  the  common- 
wealth. 


Table  1.  Dead  deer  found  per  mile  of  stream  bottom  surveyed  in  1994  and  1978. 


Countv 

1994 

1978 

Countv 

1994 

1978 

County 

1994 

1978 

Adams 

0.00 

0.33 

Elk 

0.47 

1.86 

Montour 

0.00 

0.00 

Allegheny 

0.42 

0.15 

Erie 

0.45 

0.08 

N'hampton 

0.60 



Armstrong 

0.32 

0.11 

Fayette 

0.37 

0.00 

N'umberland 

0.22 

1.67 

Beaver 

0.00 

0.00 

Forest 

0.00 

0.42 

Perry 

0.11 

1.01 

Bedford 

2.23 

1.35 

Franklin 

1.21 

0.29 

Philadelphia 

0.00 



Berks 

0.06 

0.00 

Fulton 

4.20 

0.75 

Pike 

1.20 

4.33 

Blair 

1.09 

4.00 

Greene 

0.11 

0.83 

Potter 

1.07 

3.69 

Bradford 

1.39 

0.81 

Huntingdon 

1.61 

0.95 

Schuylkill 

0.00 

0.74 

Bucks 

1.52 

— 

Indiana 

0.00 

2.16 

Snyder 

0.20 

0.63 

Butler 

0.22 

0.09 

(efferson 

0.00 

1.00 

Somerset 

5.37 

3.93 

Cambria 

1.80 

2.18 

Juniata 

0.00 

2.67 

Sullivan 

0.67 

0.75 

Cameron 

0.47 

13.60 

Lackawanna 

0.79 

2.24 

Susq. 

2.12 

3.97 

Carbon 

0.64 

0.13 

Lancaster 

0.00 

0.00 

Tioga 

0.67 

4.17 

Centre 

0.16 

3.35 

Lawrence 

0.17 

0.33 

Union 

0.00 

1.09 

Chester 

0.74 

0.00 

Lebanon 

0.00 

— 

Venango 

0.00 

0.38 

Clarion 

0.70 

1.88 

Lehigh 

0.84 

0.00 

Warren 

0.62 

2.10 

Clearfield 

0.19 

5.17 

Luzerne 

0.37 

0.78 

Washington 

0.00 

0.29 

Clinton 

0.27 

0.87 

Lycoming 

0.26 

0.70 

Wayne 

0.56 

16.42 

Columbia 

0.45 

0.83 

McKean 

0.50 

1.23 

Westmore. 

0.26 

3.03 

Crawford 

0.34 

0.33 

Mercer 

0.00 

0.00 

Wyoming 

0.22 

0.00 

Cumberland 

0.11 

0.55 

Mifflin 

0.43 

0.77 

York 

0.15 

Dauphin 

0.00 

1.67 

Monroe 

0.93 

4.10 

Delaware 

0.67 

— 

Montgom. 

0.00 

0.14 
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Endangered  birds  nesting  at  record  ieveSs 


THEY’RE  NOT  exactly  birds  of  a 
feather,  but  eagles,  ospreys  and  per- 
egrine falcons  do  have  at  least  one 
thing  in  common  — all  are  making 
great  comebacks,  as  measured  by  their 
nesting  efforts  in  the  state. 

Actually,  the  three  species  share 
similar  histories.  All  suffered  dramatic 
declines  in  the  state  due  to  the  use  of 
the  pesticide  DDT.  The  osprey  and 
peregrine  completely  disappeared  from 
the  state;  the  bald  eagle  was  reduced  to 
only  two  nesting  pairs. 

But  through  a DDT  ban,  protec- 
tion under  the  federal  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  and  state  reintroduction  ef- 
forts, the  birds  began  to  come  back. 
Many  birds  have  been  reintroduced  by 
a process  known  as  hacking:  Young, 
wild  birds  are  raised  until  they’re  old 
enough  to  fend  for  themselves. 

PGC  Biologist  Dan  Brauning  says 
at  least  17  pairs  of  bald  eagles  are 
nesting  in  the  state,  as  are  seven  pairs 
of  peregrines  and  16  pairs  of  ospreys. 

New  bald  eagle  nests  have  been 
showing  up  at  a rate  of  about  two  per 
year.  These  new  nest  sites  have  been 
producing  an  average  of  more  than 
one  young  per  nesting  pair. 

The  record  1 7 nests  this  year  is  one 
more  than  last  year.  The  Northwest 
Region  features  the  biggest  concen- 
tration of  eagle  nests.  Crawford  County 


has  seven  nests,  and  Butler,  Forest  and 
Warren  each  have  one.  In  the  South- 
east, Lancaster  County  has  three  nests; 
York  and  Dauphin  have  one  apiece. 

Tioga  County  in  the  Northcentral 
and  Pike  in  the  Northeast  also  have 
one  nest  each. 

The  peregrine  falcon  is  the  focus  of 
a continuing  recovery  plan  and  was 
the  subject  of  a Game  News  feature  in 
June.  Hacking  efforts,  aided  by  a grant 
from  the  William  Penn  Foundation, 
are  underway  in  Harrisburg  and  Read- 
ing. Similar  efforts  in  Williamsport  are 
being  backed  by  local  funding. 

In  addition  to  hack  sites,  Brauning 
says  at  least  six  pairs  of  peregrines  are 
nesting  in  the  lower  Delaware  Valley: 
Five  are  on  large  bridges  spanning  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  and 
one  is  in  downtown  Philadelphia.  An 
additional  pair  is  in  Pittsburgh. 

Osprey  hacking  continues  at  T ioga- 
Hammond  Reservoir  and  Moraine 
State  Park.  The  Tioga  County  pro- 
gram is  being  carried  out  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  at  Lake 
Moraine  the  project  is  being  supported 
by  the  Moraine  Preservation  Fund. 

Ospreys  now  have  16  active  nests. 
Ten  are  in  the  Pocono  region,  and  two 
are  along  the  Susquehanna  River  in 
Lancaster  County.  Somerset  and  T ioga 
counties  each  have  two  osprey  nests. 


WCO  STANDS  UP  FOR  GUN  RIGHTS 

WCO  George  Mock,  Centre  County,  gave  a 
firearms  demonstration  to  a group  of  state 
legislators  April  1 8.  He  explained  the  difference 
between  fully  automatic  and  semi-automatic 
guns,  both  of  which  would  be  affected  by 
proposed  state  legislation.  Mock  also  pointed 
out  how  some  legislation  could,  in  effect,  ban 
some  guns  currently  legal  for  hunting  here.  The 
demonstration  was  sponsored  by  Northern  York 
County  Fish  & Game. 
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Antlerless  license  application  schedule 

THE  CHANGES  to  the  deer  management  system  that  took  effect  last  year 
mean  hunters  should  buy  their  licenses  as  soon  as  possible  if  they  wish  to  hunt 
antlerless  deer.  Following  is  the  timetable  for  the  1994-95  license  year. 

♦ Flintlock  hunters  must  purchase  the  required  stamp  by  July  31 . 

♦ County  treasurers  will  begin  accepting  antlerless  license  applications  for: 

♦ Pennsylvania  residents  on  Aug.  1 

♦ Nonresidents  on  Aug.  15 

♦ Bonus  licenses  (all  hunters)  on  Aug.  22 

♦ Second  bonus  licenses  (mail  and  over  the  counter)  on  Sept.  6 

A regular  hunting  license  is  required  to  purchase  both  the  antlerless  license 
and  the  muzzleloader  stamp.  Regular  hunting  licenses  are  on  sale  now.  First- 
time  hunters  who  want  to  hunt  for  antlerless  deer  should  complete  the 
required  Hunter-Trapper  Education  course  before  antlerless  licenses  go  on 
sale.  Contact  the  region  office  in  your  area  for  a schedule  of  classes. 


Pymatuning,  Middle  Creek  activities 


LECTURES  at  the  Pymatuning  visi- 
tors center,  located  near  Linesville, 
are  free.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  lec- 
tures begin  at  2 p.m. 

Mercer  radio  personality  “Trapper 
John”  will  dispense  advice  on  ridding 
your  home  and  lawn  of  nuisance  wild- 
life. The  July  10  session  includes  a 
look  at  equipment 
and  products  best 
suited  for  the  tasks. 

The  following  Sun- 
day, July  17,  archaeolo- 
gists Richard  Cunningham  and 
Marilyn  Cartwright  will  show  slides 
and  artifacts  as  they  explore  the  life  of 
prehistoric  Indians  of  the  marshland 
areas  of  Crawford  County. 

On  Aug.  7,  photographer  John 
Bishop,  who’s  won  several  regional 
photo  contests,  will  share  tips  designed 


to  sharpen  the  audience’s  wildlife  pho- 
tography skills. 

At  the  Middle  Creek  visitors  cen- 
ter, lectures  are  also  free  and  begin  at 
7:30  p.m.  The  center  is  located  near 
Kleinfeltersville. 

Educator  Kermit  Henning  will  give 
a talk  on  wild  foraging 
July  6-7.  PGC 
Wildlife  Techni- 
cian  Cal  Butchkoski  will 
present  a program  on  the  state’s  bats 
July  20-21.  Cal’s  program  will  begin  at 
8 p.m. 

The  center’s  annual  wildlife  art 
show,  always  a big  attraction,  begins 
Aug.  5 and  runs  through  the  7th.  The 
show  is  free,  and  times  are  noon  to  8 
p.m.  on  the  first  day;  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
the  second  day;  and  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
the  last  day. 


Taxidermy  exam  applications  due  next  month 

PEOPLE  WHO  perform  taxidermy  work  in  Pennsylvania  must  be  licensed  by 
the  Game  Commission.  The  agency  holds  two  taxidermy  examinations  each 
year,  and  the  deadline  for  submitting  applications  for  the  fall  exam  is  Aug.  19. 

Contact  the  Game  Commission  region  office  in  your  area  for  an  application 
and  further  information.  The  exam  is  scheduled  for  the  Southcentral  Region 
office  in  Huntingdon  on  Sept.  19-21. 
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Pheasant  program  update 


FLUSHING  SURVEYS  planned  for 
March  had  to  be  canceled  because  of 
heavy  snow  cover,  taking  away  one 
tool  researchers  wanted  to  use  to  moni- 
tor populations  in  the  pheasant  resto- 
ration program. 

Researchers  instead  relied  on  crow- 
ing counts,  radio  telemetry  and  road- 
side counts.  The  news  they  brought 
back,  although  it’s  only  preliminary, 
was  both  bad  and  good. 

“We  didn’t  see  any  birds  in  the  Erie 
County  area  during  the  roadside 
counts,  nor  did  we  hear  any  during  the 
later  crowing  counts,”  said  project 
leader  PGC  Biologist  Tom  Hardisky. 

“We  suspect  that  the  ringneck 
population  in  that  study  area  is  near 
zero.  The  region  had  an  early,  heavy 
snowfall  — one  area  got  30  inches  right 
after  Thanksgiving.  We  also  saw  a lack 
of  winter  food  and  cover  there,” 
Hardisky  said. 

“In  the  Dauphin  County  area,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  saw  145  birds  on 
just  one  roadside  count.  The  food  and 
cover  conditions  there  were  much  bet- 
ter, which  probably  accounts  for  the 
higher  survival.” 

Hardisky  also  said  Sichuans  were 
particularly  tough  to  count  on  road- 
side surveys. 

“Sichuans  are  harder  to  see  because 
they  tend  to  stick  to  thicker  vegeta- 
tion. We’ve  discovered  they’re  less 
likely  to  be  seen  in  open  fields  in  the 
spring. 

“Sichuan  hens  were  extremely  hard 
to  see;  they’re  more  stationary  and 
secretive  than  ringneck  hens.  And  the 
white  ring  that  gives  away  the  loca- 
tions of  a lot  of  ringneck  males  is 
lacking  on  the  Sichuan  cocks.” 

Crowing  counts  of  radio-tagged 
cockbirds,  conducted  in  the  spring, 
showed  that  all  eight  ringneck 
cockbirds  so  equipped  were  crowing 


during  the  survey  periods.  Some 
Sichuans,  hy  contrast,  were  not  crow- 
ing at  all. 

In  one  instance,  a ringneck  male 
moved  toward  a Sichuan  male  that 
had  been  crowing;  the  Sichuan  imme- 
diately stopped  crowing.  In  another 
case,  a Sichuan  cockbird  that  had  been 
consistently  crowing  suddenly  quit 
vocalizing  as  he  moved  toward  a ring- 
neck cockbird. 

“We’ve  found  that,  at  least  at  the 
beginning  of  spring,  the  Sichuans  crow 
less  often  than  ringnecks.  This  is  really 
important  to  us  because  we  rely  heavily 
on  crowing  counts  to  monitor  the 
populations.  We’re  using  our  findings 
to  improve  the  accuracy  of  our  Sichuan 
population  estimates.” 


RESEARCHERS  found  some  interesting 
differences  between  ringneck  (pictured 
here)  and  Sichuan  pheasants. 


Biologists  and  technicians  also  were 
able  to  document  some  nesting  of  both 
ringnecks  and  Sichuans.  As  of  mid- 
May,  at  least  11  ringneck  hens  had 
nested,  started  a nest  or  attempted  to 
nest. 

Researchers  also  found  five  Sichuan 
nests:  two  were  discovered  in  hayfields, 
and  three  were  found  in  more  brushy 
habitats.  Some  research  has  shown 
that  Sichuans  are  more  willing  to  nest 
in  brushy  cover  than  are  ringnecks. 

Hardisky  cautioned  that  it  was  too 
early  to  draw  any  conclusions  of  the 
effect  of  winter  on  the  project. 

“After  we  analyze  the  crowing  count 
results,  we’ll  have  a better  estimate  of 
population  densities  on  each  area.” 
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Historical  items  needed  for  centennial 


THE  COMMISSION  is  preparing  for 
centennial  celebrations  in  1995.  In- 
cluded in  the  plans  are  a number  of 
historical  exhibits  that  will  deal  with 
the  early  days  of  regulated  hunting  and 
wildlife  law  enforcement. 

The  agency  is  looking  for  items  that 
might  be  used  in  these  exhibits:  old 
PGC  uniform  equipment  (especially 
leather  gear),  badges,  photographs, 


bounty  seals,  scales,  traps,  posters,  signs 
or  other  such  items. 

Anyone  interested  in  donating  or 
loaning  historical  objects  should  con- 
tact Ed  Gosnell,  Middle  Creek  Wild- 
life Management  Area,  P.O.  Box  110, 
Kleinfeltersville,  PA  17039. 

If  you  ship  an  item,  be  sure  to  indi- 
cate whether  the  object  is  on  loan  or  is 
a donation. 


1994  Field  Day  schedule 

FOLLOWING  is  a region/county  listing  of  Youth  Field  Days  available  at  press 
time.  Call  the  appropriate  PGC  region  office  for  details. 

NORTHWEST — (800)  533-6764 

Venango,  July  9;  Jefferson,  July  1 7;  Erie,  Aug.  6;  and  Lawrence,  Aug.  7. 
SOUTHWEST  — (800)  243-8519 

Somerset,  July  9;  Beaver,  July  23;  and  Allegheny,  Aug.  14. 

NORTHCENTRAL  — (800)  422-7551 
Elk,  Sept.  24,  and  Centre,  Sept.  25. 


Deer  footage  sought  for  PGC  video 

VIDEO  CAMERA  buffs  who  have 
amusing  or  unusual  footage  of  white- 
tailed  deer  are  encouraged  to  send  it  to 
the  Commission  for  possible  inclusion 
in  its  upcoming  deer  video. 

The  agency  is  not  looking  for  gen- 
eral footage  or  kill  shots.  Video  must 


be  S-VHS  or  VHS  format  and  be  shot 
on  standard  speed  — not  four-  or  six- 
hour  speeds. 

Send  a copy,  not  the  original,  to 
Deer  Video,  PA  Game  Commission, 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797. 


Shirley  M.  Knaub 

1935  - 1992 
Clerk-Typist  3 
Retired;  23  years 

Samuel  B.  Shade 

1917  - 1993 
Game  Propagator 
Resigned;  6 years 

Charles  F.  Pfeiffer 

1908  - 1993 

Game  Farm  Superintendent 
Retired;  38  years 

John  S.  Shuler 

1918  - 1993 
WCO 

Retired;  38  years 


In  Memoriam 


William  E.  Fulmer 

1917  - 1993 
WCO 

Retired;  28  years 

Louis  Cohen 

1906  - 1993 

Cartographic  Draftsman 
Retired;  30  years 

Gene  W.  Beaumont 

1946  - 1993 
WCO 

Died  in  service;  18  years 


John  Spencer 

1903  - 1994 
WCO 

Retired;  37  years 

Robert  G.  MacWilliams 

1943  - 1994 

Information  & Education 
Supervisor 

Died  in  service;  19  years 

George  H.  Burdick 

1907  - 1994 
WCO 

Retired;  28  years 
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Living  the 
Environmental  Ethic 

Most  of  us  want  to  do  right  by  the 
environment , but  it's  not  always  as  easy 

as  we’d  like  it  to  be. 


C i AT7E  WANT  YOU  to  do  a wrap-up  talk 
W at  our  meeting,”  the  organizer  of  a 
writer’s  conference  told  me.  “You’ll  be  the 
final  speaker  for  the  day.  But  instead  of  fo- 
cusing on  a narrow  topic,  we’d  like  you  to 
go  broad,  philosophize.  We’d  like  you  to 
speak  on  ‘Living  the  Environmental 
Ethic.’  ” 

If  that  was  a compliment  on  my  lifestyle, 
I was  both  flattered  and  humbled.  I didn’t 
deserve  it  — I don’t  even  recycle.  Recy- 
cling isn’t  required  in  my  township  and  I 
just  haven’t  bothered  to  locate  a recycling 
center.  I have  good  intentions,  but  they’re 
not  always  fulfilled. 

But  perhaps  living  the  environmental 
ethic  doesn’t  have  to  mean  living  the  per- 
fect life.  Maybe  it  can  be  a process,  an  ef- 
fort that  sometimes  succeeds,  sometimes 
stumbles.  Living  the  environmental  ethic 
might  be  like  following  any  code  of  moral- 
ity, any  motivating  ideal.  We’re  human,  so 
we  occasionally  fall,  but  we  pick  ourselves 
up,  brush  off  the  dust,  and  keep  trying. 

1990  phrases  like  “environmental  ethic” 
still  sound  strange  to  someone  who  grew 
up  with  the  term  “conservation.”  Even  that 
word  is  a mouthful  of  syllables,  proof  how 
language  can  interfere  with  the  expression 
of  a simple  idea. 

Aldo  Leopold,  the  father  of  modern 
wildlife  management,  was  also  a great 
writer.  His  A Sand  County  Almanac  and 
Round  River  essays  are  a pleasure  to  read 
and  an  education  on  writing  well,  even  if 
his  ideas  were  not  so  vital  and  true. 


Writing  in  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
Leopold  could  not  know  the  term  “envi- 
ronmental ethic.”  Instead,  he  addressed  the 
“land  ethic,”  but  he  was  talking  about  the 
same  thing:  soils,  waters,  plants,  animals. 
The  land  ethic  affirmed  the  right  of  these 
parts  of  the  land  community  to  continue 
to  exist.  The  land  ethic,  Leopold  said, 
“changes  the  role  of  Homo  sapiens  from 
conqueror  of  the  land-community  to  plain 
member  and  citizen  of  it.  It  implies  respect 
for  his  fellow-members,  and  also  respect  for 
the  community  as  such.” 

Living  the  environmental  ethic,  I be- 
gan to  realize  as  I prepared  for  my  address, 
went  much  further  than  being  a sportsman 
or  a tree-hugger  or  using  recycled  plastics 
and  feeling  smug.  It  isn’t  confined  to  one 
group  of  people,  or  to  one  aspect  of  life.  It 
involves  everyone  and  everything  we  do. 

“Environment”  is  a word  bandied  about 
so  much  that  it’s  picked  up  a good  deal  of 
political  baggage.  An  old  writers’  trick  for 
an  opening  line  is  to  define  the  subject. 
Merriam  Webster  says  environment  is  “the 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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circumstances,  objects,  or  conditions  by 
which  one  is  surrounded.” 

Ethics,  the  dictionary  says,  is  “the  disci- 
pline  dealing  with  what  is  good  and  bad.” 

So  I guess  living  the  environmental 
ethic  is  trying  to  “do  good”  to  the  condi- 
tions that  surround  you.  Sounds  simple  — 
until  it’s  put  into  practice.  Each  person’s 
conception  of  living  the  environmental 
ethic  radiates  from  that  central  idea  like 
the  spokes  of  a wheel,  and  there  are  as  many 
spokes  as  there  are  individuals.  The  spokes 
are  close  together  at  one  point,  hut  as  one 
moves  outward  they  diverge  so  widely  it’s 
hard  to  believe  they  started  at  the  same 
place. 

Living  the  environmental  ethic  is  not 
just  a concern  for  game  and  other  wildlife, 
although  as  a hunter  that  might  be  the  di- 
rection your  spoke  takes  off  in.  It  could  also 
be  a concern  about  groundwater  pollution 
affecting  children’s  health.  Are  you  living 
the  environmental  ethic  if  you  support  re- 
laxing clean  water  standards  to  encourage 
industry?  Is  someone  living  the  environ- 
mental ethic  because  he  thinks  sport  hunt- 
ing should  be  abolished? 

Everyone  thinks  of  himself  as  a moral 
and  ethical  being,  even  though  the  rest  of 
the  world  might  view  us  differently.  We  live 
by  our  own  lights,  including  how  we  go 
about  treating  the  environment  or 
Leopold’s  “land  community.”  We  each  must 
practice  our  own  idea  of  an  environmen- 
tal ethic,  manifesting  outwardly  an  inward 
view  that  perhaps  we  ourselves  cannot 
completely  verbalize. 

But  as  a writer  and  speaker  I have  to 
try.  We  all  teach  by  word  and  deed.  Living 
any  kind  of  ethic  means  considering  the 
implications  of  our  actions  — in  this  case, 
what  they  do  to  the  environment.  Is  there 
a safer,  non-polluting  herbicide  I could  use? 
Can  I just  pull  the  weed  out?  Should  I leave 
the  weed  for  the  rabbits  to  eat? 

Choices,  choices,  and  few  of  them  easy. 
Trying  to  live  the  environmental  ethic 
might  be  at  odds  with  other  motives  in  your 
lite.  Maybe  it  will  mean  making  a little  less 


profit  in  your  business  in  order  that  you 
can  “do  the  right  thing”  with  the  waste  your 
manufacturing  produces.  For  me,  perhaps 
it  means  I should  seek  out  a recycler.  The 
long-term  environmental  rewards  will  be 
worth  the  short-term  inconvenience. 

The  topic  of  water  pollution  is  usually 
accompanied  by  the  saying,  “We  all  live 
downstream.”  That  makes  a lot  of  sense, 


WE'VE  COME  a long  way  in  our  treatment 
of  the  outdoors.  Birds  of  prey  are  no  longer 
shot  to  "save  small  game,"  people  don't 
"dump  stuff  in  the  crick"  like  they  used  to. 

regardless  of  what  aspect  of  the  environ- 
ment you’re  dealing  with.  Each  of  us  is  both 
a place  of  embarkation  and  one  of  destina- 
tion. 

The  sideyard  shrubbery  you  cut  down 
to  make  room  for  a barbecue  may  mean 
fewer  cardinals  at  your  neighbor’s  feeder 
next  winter.  The  politician  your  neighbor 
voted  for  in  May’s  primary  may  mean  the 
candidate  you  chose,  the  one  whose  con- 
servation opinions  you  support,  will  not  be 
on  the  ballot  this  November. 

Trying  to  live  the  environmental  ethic 
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means  you  care,  and  caring  means  that,  at 
times,  your  heart  will  be  broken. 

Those  I know  who  are  in  the  trenches 
of  conservation  issues  either  become  cyni- 
cal, practical,  or  are  ever-hopeful 
Pollyannas.  Most  of  them  have  told  me  it’s 
best  to  save  what  pieces  you  can  and  go  to 
the  next  environmental  battle,  try  to  win 
the  next  one. 

Is  compromise  possible  in  your  environ- 
mental ethic?  It  may  have  to  be,  if  you  want 
to  accomplish  anything  in  the  real  world. 
Most  folks  are  skeptical  of  the  extremist, 
the  idealist. 

Being  an  environmental  realist,  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  homes,  stores  and  in- 
dustries as  well  as  protecting  the  landscape 
and  wildlife,  is  more  accepted.  Do  that  and 
you’re  backed  by  68  percent  of  Americans 
(according  to  a Times-Mirror  Magazines 
1993  poll)  who  think  environmental  pro- 
tection and  economic  development  can  go 
hand-in-hand. 


Is  compromise  possible 
in  your  environmental 
ethic ? It  may  have  to  be . 


The  same  poll  said  that  when  it  is  “im- 
possible to  find  a reasonable  compromise,” 
59  percent  of  the  respondents  remained 
pro-environment;  only  22  percent  of  those 
polled  chose  economic  development. 
There  seem  to  be  lots  of  us  trying,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  to  live  the  envi- 
ronmental ethic. 

We  have  made  a lot  of  progress,  even  in 
my  lifetime,  in  becoming  more  moral  in 
our  treatment  of  the  outdoors.  I just  hope 
society  continues  the  trend. 

Birds  of  prey  are  no  longer  shot  to  “save 
small  game”  now  that  there’s  a better  un- 
derstanding of  their  value  and  place  in  the 
world.  People  don’t  “dump  stuff  in  the 
crick”  like  they  use  to,  and  we’re  fishing 
the  Clarion  River  again.  People  have  be- 


come accustomed  to  separating  their  trash 
into  recyclables,  and  a whole  generation  is 
growing  up  with  this  set  of  values. 

Living  the  environmental  ethic  may 
cost  you  money:  currently,  recycled  goods 
are  more  expensive.  It  may  be  inconve- 
nient: remembering  to  switch  off  lights 
you’re  not  using.  It  may  take  extra  effort: 
finding  out  where  you  can  turn  in  old  car 
batteries.  And  it  might  mean  doing  noth- 
ing: not  cutting  down  those  shrubs  the  car- 
dinals nest  in. 

All  this  might  be  small  change,  pennies 
in  the  jar,  but  after  a while  the  jar  will  carry 
a lot  of  weight.  Recently  I saw  a Wild  Re- 
sources Conservation  Fund  license  plate 
(the  one  with  the  owl)  with  a number  in 
the  high  70,000s.  It  made  my  voice  feel 
less  small  — perhaps  together  we  roar. 

As  I got  older,  I discovered  there  was 
no  “they”  taking  care  of  me.  I became  more 
confident  about  speaking  out,  affecting 
decision  making,  expressing  my  idea  of  an 
environmental  ethic. 

I found  out,  though,  that  you  can’t  do  it 
all,  can’t  tackle  every  issue.  It’s  better  to 
choose  a very  few  and  go  at  them  whole- 
heartedly, whether  it’s  supporting  a public 
land  acquisition,  a threatened  species  is- 
sue, a campaign  against  a toxic  waste  dump. 
It’s  often  better  to  pour  yourself  full 
strength  if  you  want  to  be  a catalyst. 

Living  the  environmental  ethic,  I real- 
ized as  I prepared  for  my  speech,  is  the 
broad  horizons  view.  You  fix  on  a star,  like 
caring  about  the  natural  world  around  you, 
and  try  to  stay  on  course  through  rough 
water  and  calm. 

To  close  my  speech,  1 decided  to  use 
another  writer’s  trick,  “appropriating”  a 
quote.  In  double  larceny,  I chose  to  read 
something  that  Aldo  Leopold  himself 
quoted,  something  that  struck  at  exactly 
why  we  need  to  treat  the  environment  ethi- 
cally: 

“ . . . for  you  are  one 

Of  the  time'tested  few  that  leave  the  world, 

When  they  are  gone,  not  the  same  place  it  was. 

Mark  what  you  leave.”  L] 
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Fern  Facts  and  Fancy 


IT’S  A LITTLE  TOO  LATE  to  don  the 
cloak  of  invisibility  this  summer.  But 
had  I lived  in  rural  England  before  the  19th 
century,  I might  have  gone  out  on  St.  John’s 
Eve  (June  24)  in  search  of  fern  seed,  spe- 
cifically  those  of  bracken.  I would  also  have 
carried  along  12  pewter  plates.  Under  the 
first  bracken  I could  find,  I would  have 
stacked  the  plates  and  waited  until  mid- 
night. At  that  time,  it  was  believed,  the 
invisible  fern  seeds  would  pass  through  the 
first  1 1 plates  and  land  on  the 


12th 

This  12th  plate’s  seeds 
would  convey  magical  powers  on  me.  I,  too, 
would  be  invisible.  Even  better,  I would  be 
able  to  understand  the  language  of  wild 
animals. 

This  was  one  of  many  ways  people  ex- 
plained the  reproduction  of  ferns,  until 
pteridologists  (people  who  study  ferns)  dis- 
covered the  true  story.  In  many  ways,  the 
truth  was  even  more  fascinating  than  the 
old  legends. 

Strangely  enough,  although  ferns  devel- 
oped as  the  first  true  vascular  plants  300 
million  years  ago  and  have  true  stems,  roots 
and  leaves,  they  produce  neither  flowers 
nor  seeds.  Instead,  the  ferns  we  usually  find 
in  the  woods  are  one  stage  of  a two-stage 
reproductive  system. 

On  either  the  undersides  of  the  green 
leafy  fronds  (such  as  the  marginal,  spinu- 
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lose  and  evergreen  wood  ferns)  or  on  sepa- 
rate fertile  stalks  (such  as  those  of  the  cin- 
namon, ostrich,  and  sensitive  ferns)  are 
spore-bearing  parts. 

The  marginal  wood  fern,  for  instance, 
has  thousands  of  fruitdots  or  sori  on  the 
undersides  of  its  fertile  leaflets,  and  these 
contain  many  spore  cases  called  sporangia. 
Each  sporangium  has  64  spores,  and  on  a 
dry,  windy  day  when  the  spores  are  ripe, 
the  sporangia  hurst  open  and  catapult  as 
many  as  52  million  spores 


into  the  air  per  plant. 

Those  spores,  if  they  fall 
on  moist  ground,  germinate  after  two  weeks 
and  each  develops  into  a quarter-inch, 
thin,  flat,  heart-shaped  structure  known  as 
a prothallium.  This  structure  produces  both 
sperm  and  egg  cells,  which  unite  when  the 
weather  is  wet.  In  1 4 weeks  a tiny  new  fern 
is  growing  from  the  prothallium. 

So  the  first  generation  of  the  fern  re- 
productive system  — the  leafy  fern  itself  — 
is  called  the  sporophyte  generation,  while 
the  prothallium  is  known  as  the  gameto- 
phyte  generation.  This  has  given  rise  to  the 
rather  burdensome  term  “alternation  of 
generations”  for  fern  reproduction  process. 

Once  a fern  species  is  established  in  an 
area,  it  has  other  means  of  spreading,  and 
these  are  often  quicker  and  more  produc- 
tive than  the  alternation  of  generations. 
The  limestone-loving  walking  fern,  for 
example,  has  elongated,  triangular  leaves 
with  long,  thin  points.  When 
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those  points  touch  the  ground,  new  plants 
sprout  from  them. 

Another  limestone-lover,  the  bulblet 
fern,  produces  bulblets  on  the  lower  sur- 
face of  its  suhleaflets  or  pinnules  (the  leaf- 
like lobes  into  which  the  leaflets  on  most 
fern  fronds  are  further  sub-divided).  Those 
bulblets  drop  off  and  germinate  into  plants. 

Most  productive  of  all,  though,  are  those 
species  that  spread  through  rhizomes  — 
underground  plant  stems  that  produce 
plant  shoots  above  ground  and  roots  be- 
low. Most  notable  of  these  are  the  bracken 
and  hay-scented  ferns. 

Worldwide  Bracken 

Bracken  is  a worldwide  species,  ranging 
from  New  Zealand  to  just  north  of  the  Arc- 
tic Circle  and  growing  on  every  continent. 
As  such,  it  has  more  or  less  set  the  stan- 
dard for  fern  legend  and  fact.  Its  genus 
name,  Pteridium,  comes  from  pteris,  the 
Greek  word  for  fern.  Furthermore,  it  is  the 
only  fern  genus  with  just  one  species, 
namely  bracken. 

Although  it  does  produce  fruitdots,  they 
grow  in  narrow  lines  near  the  margins  of 
its  leaflets  and  are  nearly  hidden  by  the 
bent  edges  of  its  leaves,  which  is  probably 
why  the  “cloak  of  invisibility”  legend  grew 
up  around  it.  In  addition,  because  of  its 
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hardy  rhizomes,  bracken  rarely  uses  spores 
for  reproduction. 

The  name  bracken  is  derived  from  the 
Scottish  “brake,"  a Saxon  word  for  fallow 
or  clearing  because,  unlike  most  ferns,  it 
thrives  on  poor,  barren  soil  and  grows  in 
full  sun,  old  pastures,  woods,  thickets  and 
burned-over  areas. 

In  the  western  highlands  of  Scotland, 
bracken  was  (and  is)  so  abundant  that  its 
dried  stalks  were  tied  together  with  ropes 
of  birch  hark  or  heath  and  used  to  thatch 
cottages.  Furthermore,  its  fronds  were  uti- 
lized in  leather  tanning,  its  fiddleheads  pro- 
duce a bright  yellow-green  dye,  and  its  rhi- 
zomes a black  one. 

Bracken  fibers  were  even  used  in  weav- 
ing cloth.  Because  its  foliage  causes  inco- 
ordination, weakness  and  weight  loss  in 
cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  grazing  animals 
avoid  it. 

Bracken  is  also  common  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  it  is  not  our  most  common  fern. 
The  beautiful  evergreen  Christmas  fern  is 
supposed  to  he.  But  I’m  willing  to  bet  that 
hay-scented  fern  has  or  will  shortly  usurp 
its  position. 

Like  bracken,  it  loves  wet  places  and 
woods,  and  like  bracken  it  spreads  by  rhi- 
zomes, taking  over  disturbed  areas  so 
quickly  that  nothing  else  can  grow  there. 

Now  known  as  Dennestaedtia 
punctilobula  in  scientific  circles,  it  was  once 

Dicksonia  pilosiuscula,  Thoreau’s  beloved 
Dicksonia,  his  favorite  of  all  the 
ferns. 

To  him,  “essence  of 
Dicksonia  fern”  was  that  of 
“an  ancient  and  decayed 
herb  garden  . . . the 
very  scent  of  it,  if 
you  have  a de- 
cayed frond  in 
your  chamber, 
will  take  you 
far  up  country 
in  a twinkling.” 

I must  admit 
that  when  hay- 
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scented  fern  began  spreading  on  our  power 
line  right-of-way,  I agreed  with  Thoreau. 
Essence  of  hay-scented  fern,  especially  af- 
ter it  first  uncurls  its  leaves  in  spring,  is  even 
sweeter  smelling  than  new-mown  hay. 

But  as  the  fern  marched  over  every  other 
living  plant  on  the  right-of-way,  smother- 
ing not  only  tree  seedlings,  bur  blueberry 
shrubs,  black  raspberry  bushes  and  a wild- 
flower  I had  newly  discovered  (pale  cory- 
dalis),  I liked  it  less. 

Still,  it  provides  a carefree  ground  cover 
that  keeps  rhe  power  company  from  cut- 
ring or  spraying  the  right-of-way.  And  there 
is  no  denying  the  beauty  of  its  yellowish- 
green,  lacy  fronds  waving  in  summer 
breezes. 

Then  1 began  noticing  other  recently 
disturbed  areas  on  the  mountain  succumb- 
ing to  hay-scented  ferns,  especially  those 
that  had  been  logged.  Ironically,  when  logs 
are  dragged  out  of  a forest,  they  turn  up 
the  soil  and  create  favorable  conditions  for 
the  spread  of  these  ferns. 

Even  more  ironic,  the  major  tree  spe- 
cies the  loggers  cut  on  our  mountain,  red 
oak,  apparently  is  unable  to  re-seed  under- 
neath a blanket  of  hay-scented  ferns.  Why 
this  is  so  and,  in  fact,  why  the  ferns  are  so 
deadly  to  other  plants,  is  still  the  subject 
of  intense  research  — especially  at  Penn 
State. 

One  researcher,  Tracy  Hippensteel, 
studied  a three-acre  plot  that  had  been 
clearcut  seven  years  previously  and 
had  grown  up  into  hay- 
scented  ferns. 

First  she  discovered 
that  the  fern  fronds  ah 
sorbed  most  of  the  red 
and  blue 
wavelengths 
used  in  pho- 
tosynthesis, 
allowing 
only  the  far- 
red  waves, 
which  are  unus- 
able in  growth,  to 


pass  through  to  the  ground  beneath. 

Next  she  planted  white  ash  seedlings  in 
areas  containing  from  0 to  100  percent  of 
hay-scented  ferns.  By  mid-summer,  those 
in  the  0 percent  area  had  grown  21  centi- 
meters. Those  growing  wherever  there  were 
hay-scented  ferns,  regardless  of  how  many, 
grew  only  13  centimeters. 


Of  our  60  fern  species, 

10  are  listed  as  extremely 
rare,  and  therefore  en- 
dangered, in  the  state . 


So  the  intense,  photosynthesis-absorb- 
ing ability  of  a bed  of  hay-scented  ferns  is 
not  the  only  reason  why  other  plants  can- 
not grow  in  its  area.  Some  researchers  sus- 
pect that  the  fern  is  allelopathic,  releasing 
toxic  substances  that  suppress  the  growth 
of  other  plants.  That  theory  has  yet  to  be 
proved. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  and  there  are 
probably  several,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
hay-scented  fern  has  all  the  features  needed 
to  be  successful  in  a changing  world.  It  has 
two  efficient  methods  of  reproduction:  it 
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is  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  it  can  adapt  to 
a wide  variety  of  disturbed  habitats. 

Most  of  the  10,000  fern  species  world- 
wide are  not  as  adaptable  as  hay-scented 
ferns  or  bracken,  so  when  humanity  alters 
their  landscape,  they  are  more  likely  to 
dwindle  than  to  multiply. 

Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  has  approxi- 
mately 60  fern  species  and,  of  those,  10  are 
listed  on  the  Pennsylvania  Natural 
Diversity  Inventory  as  extremely 
rare,  and  therefore  endangered, 
in  the  state. 

These  are  the  black 
stemmed  and  Bradley’s 
spleenwort, 

Laurentian  bladder- 
fern,  mountain  wood 
fern,  Appalachian  oak 
fern,  Hartford  or  climb- 
ing fern,  limestone  adder’s 
tongue  and  adder’s  tongue, 

Braun’s  holly  fern,  and  Appa- 
lachian grass-fern. 

So  far,  I have  found  only  1 5 fern  species 
on  our  mountain,  none  of  which  is  rare. 
But  except  for  the  one  royal  fern  that  re- 
fuses to  increase,  all  have  slowly  spread  dur- 
ing the  22  years  we  have  lived  here,  par- 
ticularly the  attractive  rattlesnake  fern. 
This,  foresters  tell  me,  is  because  white- 
tailed  deer  do  not  eat  ferns. 

So  ferns  are  spreading  while  those  plants 
that  flower  and  seed  — trees,  shrubs  and 


wildflowers  — are  dwindling.  Once  ferns 
were  the  forests  of  the  Carboniferous  Age, 
along  with  100-foot  tall  club  mosses  and 
30-foot  horsetails.  Long  before  flowering 
plants,  mammals,  birds,  humans  and  even 
dinosaurs,  ferns  lived  in  a moist,  warm 
world  of  dragonflies  with  3-foot  wingspans, 
giant  spiders,  scorpions  and  amphibians. 

Although  ferns  have  shrunk  from  their 
50-foot  height,  their  shapes  and  re- 
productive systems  have  re- 
mained essentially  un- 
changed, according 
to  fossil  remains 
found  pressed  be- 
tween coal  layers. 
Such  success  over 
long  periods  of  cata- 
clysmic change  on  the 
earth  is  one  of  many  rea- 
sons why  both  professional 
scientists  and  ordinary  fern  fan- 
ciers continue  to  study  ferns.  And 
both  continue  to  make  new  discoveries  of 
fern  species  and  varieties,  methods  of  re- 
production, habitat  requirements  and  dis- 
tribution. 

But  on  a humid,  muggy  day  in  mid-July, 

I go  searching  for  ferns  because,  as  the  late 
Maurice  Brooks  says  in  his  book  The  Ap- 
palachians, “Ferns  are  comfortable  plants  to 
live  with,  restful  to  the  eye  and  a solace  to 
the  mind.  They  suggest  coolness  on  a hot 
day,  and  water  in  a dry  land.”  □ 


Cover  painting  by  Marie  Girio  Brummett 

JULY  IS  probably  a laid-back  time  of  year  for  whitetails  — if  there  ever  is  such  a time  for 
wild  animals.  With  the  rigors  of  giving  birth  behind  them,  the  does  are  getting  back  into 
top  condition,  and  fawns  are  becoming  more  independent  and  less  demanding  with  each 
passing  day.  Deer  are  often  found  in  groups  like  this  at  this  time,  a doe  and  her  fawns.  As 
the  season  progresses  and  the  fawns  mature,  the  doe  will  become  less  protective  of  her 
offspring  and  tolerate  the  presence  of  other  deer  around  her.  Most  often  these  larger  groups 
include  a doe’s  female  offspring  from  the  year  before  and  other  does.  Bucks,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  travel  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  going  off  by  themselves  only  during  the  rut. 


A limited  edition  of  500  signed  and  numbered  prints  of  this  month's  cover  is  available  from  the 
artist.  Image  size  is  1 3}Ux  i 9 '/2 . The  cost,  delivered,  is  $74.20  each.  Color  remarques , limited  to 
20,  are  also  available  for  $165.  Order  from  the  artist  at  P.O.  Box  7006,  York,  PA  1 7404. 
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I OM  CURRY  proudly  displays  the  beards  of  four  of  the  five  gobblers  he  has  taken  with  a 
bow.  Only  18  years  of  age,  the  young  man  has  already  proven  himself  to  be  quite  an 
accomplished  hunter. 


Tracking  Tom  Curry 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


AS  I DROVE  higher  and  higher  up  the 
XV  hills  outside  Forksville,  I began  to 
understand  how  a man  only  18  years  old 
could  attain  a bowhunting  record  many 
adults  would  he  proud  to  achieve  in  an 
entire  lifetime. 

I was  tracking  down  Thomas  Curry,  to 
fill  in  some  information  I had  already  cob 
lected  from  his  friends  and  from  him  over 
the  phone  and  through  the  mail.  The  trip 
left  no  doubt  that  the  mountains  surround- 
ing Lincoln  Falls  are  prime  hunting  terri- 


tory — at  least  for  those  long  of  wind  and 
stout  of  legs. 


At  the  time,  about  to  graduate  from 
high  school,  Tom  was  looking  forward  to 
spending  even  more  time  in  his  beloved 
outdoors.  With  him  was  his  friend  and 
hunting  buddy,  Jamie  Bagley.  The  two  of- 
ten practice  together  at  Jamie’s 
grandfather’s  farm,  shooting  from  the  barn 
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loft  to  learn  about  shooting  from  their  tree 
stands  while  hunting. 

Let’s  admit  it.  When  some  kid  out  on 
his  first  hunting  trip  shoots  a record  buck, 
there  are  mixed  feelings  among  veteran 
hunters.  They  are  happy  for  the  kid,  sure, 
but  also  feel  it  was  a fluke  or  beginner’s  luck. 
But  when  a 12-year-old  takes  a deer  with  a 
bow  and  arrow,  and  keeps  doing  it  season 
after  season,  and  picks  up  some  turkeys 
along  the  way,  fellow  hunters  begin  to  take 
notice  of  the  person’s  skill. 

A Big  Doe 

Tom’s  string  of  bowhunting  trophies 
began  when  the  family  lived  in  Sellersville. 
His  dad,  Donald,  had  started  the  boy  out 
with  a compound  bow,  and  they  had 
scouted  the  area  together.  The  first  deer  to 
fall  to  his  bow  was  a doe  he  took  near 
Boyertown.  It  was  a big  doe,  by  PennsyL 
vania  standards,  pulling  the  scale  to  120 
pounds.  The  following  year  they  moved  to 
the  Forksville  area. 

Through  his  father’s  tutelage,  young 
Tom  had  begun  practicing  with  turkey  calls 
well  before  he  was  12  years  of  age.  In  his 
first  year  of  actual  hunting,  he  dropped  a 


hen  with  his  bow,  to  go  along  with  his  first 
deer. 

Since  that  first  year  he  has  killed  six 
bucks  (four  with  a bow)  and  several  anti- 
erless  deer.  He’s  also  taken  five  more  hens 
and  five  gobblers  — all  but  two  gobblers 
and  one  hen  were  taken  with  a bow.  Tom 
has  also  done  quite  well  when  it  comes  to 
hunting  small  game  with  his  bow. 

If  that’s  not  impressive  enough,  Tom  has 
shot  three  bears  with  a gun:  two  in  Penn- 
sylvania  and  one  in  Quebec. 

Obviously,  Tom  has  many  stories  to  go 
along  with  all  this  activity.  But,  while  his 
accomplishments  speak  for  themselves, 
Tom  gives  much  of  the  credit  to  his  dad. 

“My  father  has  had  more  influence  on 
me  than  anyone  else.  Since  1 was  very 
young,  he  has  taken  me  afield  with  him. 
He  has  shown  me  the  proper  way  to  handle 
guns,  bows  and  other  outdoor  equipment. 
He  is  an  outstanding  hunter  and  very 
woods  wise.” 

Before  Tom  was  old  enough  to  hunt 
alone,  he  and  his  dad  seemed  to  develop  a 
mutual  understanding  that  each  respected 
the  other’s  privacy.  Since  becoming  16  and 
being  able  to  drive  a car,  Tom  has  expanded 
his  hunting  horizons. 

Today  he  covers  the  better  spots  in 
Bradford,  Lycoming,  Montgomery  coun- 
ties, and  still  goes  back  to  Berks  where  he 
shot  his  first  deer. 

Tom  will  never  forget  the  planning  that 
went  into  his  hunt,  when  he  got  that  big 
doe.  It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  opening 
day  of  the  1987  archery  season  when  his 
father  spotted  two  deer  in  the  corner  of  a 
small  orchard.  Responding  to  calls,  the  two 
deer  came  to  within  25  yards,  and  Tom 
dropped  the  lead  deer. 

But  let  him  tell  about  his  most  memo- 
rable hunt. 

MUCH  of  Tom's  success  can  no  doubt  be 
attributed  to  diligent  practice.  Not 
interested  in  competitive  shooting,  Tom 
practices  under  conditions  he's  likely  to 
encounter  afield. 
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“I  was  hunting  last  year  in  an  area  called 
Whispering  Swamp,  a half-mile  from  the 
nearest  road.  This  was  a section  I had  lo- 
cated on  one  of  my  many  scouting  trips. 
What  impressed  me  was  all  the  rutting  sign 
in  and  near  the  swamp. 

“I  found  a rub  line  with  seven  active 
scrapes.  I set  up  my  portable  tree  stand  and 
waited.  In  about  45  minutes,  I saw  a small 
8-pointer  enter  a little  field  near  the 
swamp.  Within  minutes,  a bigger  8-point 
entered  the  field.  The  two  bucks  began  to 
spar.  Once  I saw  the  two  deer  were  occu- 
pied with  each  other,  I climbed  down  and 
began  a stalk. 

“Soon  the  bigger  buck  ran  the  smaller 
one  out  of  the  area,  and  I began  grunting 
and  rattling.  Almost  immediately  the  big 
buck  came  running  in;  I made  a heart 
shot  at  about  45  yards.  He  dropped 
within  50  yards. 

“As  soon  as  I saw  him  close  up,  I 
knew  I needed  help.  So,  I went  for  Jamie 
and  friends  Tim  and  Mike  Shadduck. 

On  the  drag  out,  adding  to  the  day’s  ex- 
citement, we  ran  into  a pack  of  coyotes. 
The  animals  kept  circling  us  all  the  way 
out. 

“We  just  got  the  deer  loaded  when  a 
rain  became  a downpour.  On  the  drive 
home,  two  black  bears  crossed  in  front 
us,  and  each  must  have  been  about  300 
pounds.” 

Normally,  this  Sullivan  County  ridge 
runner  doesn’t  rely  on  rattling  up  deer, 
“.  . . except  where  there  is  a favorable 
ratio  of  bucks  to  does.” 

Last  fall,  Tom  had  to  give  up  the  bow 
for  a while,  after  hurting  his  arm  pitching 
baseball  for  his  high  school  team.  However, 
on  the  opening  day  of  turkey  season  he 
carried  his  Remington  870  and  had  one  of 
the  most  interesting  hunting  experiences 
ever. 

He  had  scouted  and  roosted  a gobbler 
the  night  before,  and  at  first  light  the  next 
morning,  the  turkey  responded  to  an  owl 
hoot. 

Another  hunter  flushed  the  bird  from 


its  roost,  but  Tom  followed  up  and  waited 
two  hours  before  calling.  The  gobbler  re- 
sponded at  once  and  crossed  two  fences  and 
a creek  before  strutting  to  his  demise  at  a 
range  of  only  15  yards.  It  would  have  been 
an  easy  bow  shot. 

I asked  Tom  what  made  him  think  he 
could  take  a turkey  with  the  bow. 

“Well,  my  success  in  calling  and  being 
able  to  put  it  all  together  under  pressure  is 
the  key.  Experience  has  sharpened  my  abil- 
ity to  do  the  right  things,  particularly  where 
to  set  up  for  a shot. 

The  Higher  the  Better 

“I  hunt  from  tree  stands  most  of  the 
time  — for  me,  the  higher  the  better.  Al- 
though I use  a bow  quiver,  when  I’m  on 


TOM  LIKES  to  use  decoys  for  turkey 
hunting.  He's  found  that  the  birds' 
attention  on  the  decoy  makes  them  less 
likely  they'll  spot  hunter  movement. 

stand  I remove  it  and  hang  it  within  easy 
reach.  I also  drop  the  poundage  in  my  bow, 
set  at  81  for  deer,  so  I don’t  shoot  com- 
pletely through  a bird.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, 1 use  Wasp  Turkey  Spur  broadheads. 
It  makes  it  easier  to  recover  a turkey  after 
a hit.  I’ve  never  lost  one.” 

Tom  dresses  in  full  camouflage.  But  what 
about  decoys? 

“I  love  using  decoys,”  Tom  says.  “I’d  feel 
lost  without  mine.  I use  a Feather  Flex  de- 
coy. I feel  that  when  the  real  turkeys  are 
occupied  with  the  fake  they  don’t  see  me. 
And,  if  I’m  calling  for  someone  else,  there 
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is  less  chance  that  they  will  be  seen  draw- 
ing  a bow  or  raising  a gun. 

Like  most  archers,  Tom  prefers  a mouth 
call  for  turkey  hunting.  “I  can  concentrate 
on  the  bird  and  minimize  body  movement 
while  calling.”  However,  he  sometimes  uses 
a slate  call  when  guiding  others. 

Knowing  Where  They  Are 

We  discussed  his  experiences  as  a guide. 
”1  get  my  turkey  first  and  then  take  other 
hunters.  I get  a big  thrill  out  of  calling  in 
birds  for  others.  Because  I spend  so  much 
time  in  the  woods,  I know  where  the  tur- 
keys are  and  always  have  a good  place  to 
take  customers.  I still  get  a thrill  when  other 
hunters  score,  and  it  gives  me  an  excuse  to 
spend  more  time  in  the  woods.” 

This  fall  he  will  share  his  guiding  with 
an  old  friend,  Jeremy  Boyd,  “a  good  caller 
and  an  excellent  outdoorsman.”  Jamie  will 
be  on  call  to  video  the  hunts. 

Tom  cautions,  however,  “To  hunt  with 
me,  a person  must  be  in  good  shape  and  be 
willing  to  hunt  half  a day.” 

Despite  his  still  young  years,  Tom  Curry 
has  spent  much  of  the  past  seven  refining 


his  calling  ability.  He  actually  prefers  the 
fall  hunting  season. 

“In  the  spring  you  must  try  to  call  a gob- 
bler with  seductive  hen  calls.  In  the  fall, 
you  can  break  up  a flock  of  young  turkeys 
and  call  them  back  in  with  kee-kee  calls 
and  old  hen  yelps. 

Like  his  dad,  he  much  prefers  the  bow 
for  hunting. 

“I  prefer  the  bow  for  everything  I hunt 
because  of  the  excitement  and  challenge 
of  getting  close  to  game. 

Has  he  ever  shot  a recurve  or  longbow? 

“No.  I’ve  never  hunted  with  either.  But 
I feel  a recurve  or  a longbow  is  as  good  as 
any  compound  if  you  can  make  a killing 
shot.” 

We  discussed  competitive  shooting,  and 
Tom  said  that  he  has  never  seriously  taken 
up  that  end  of  the  archery.  “I  did  start  com- 
peting in  turkey  calling  contests  last  year, 
mostly  in  local  tournaments,  just  for  fun.  I 
spend  most  of  my  practice  time  concen- 
trating on  shooting  under  hunting  condi- 
tions. 

“I  shoot  from  all  different  positions  and 
from  tree  stands  and  ground  blinds  around 
home  throughout  the  year.” 

He  and  his  friends  also  hunt  in  the 
off  seasons  as  much  as  possible.  Re- 
cently Tom  took  his  bow  and  went 
coyote  hunting  with  some  friends  at 
night. 

The  day  before  Easter  this  year, 
Tom  and  Jamie  went  on  a calling/ 
video  excursion  for  turkeys.  A gob- 
bler with  a number  of  hens  answered 
quickly,  but  another  gobbler  came  in 
from  an  unexpected  direction.  While 
the  two  young  men  watched,  the  two 
gobblers  got  into  a terrific  fight  — 
and  Jamie  got  it  all  on  video.  □ 

STARTING  WHEN  he  was  12,  Tom  has 
racked  up  an  impressive  array  of 
trophies:  six  bucks,  four  with  a bow, 
and  several  antlerless  deer;  11 
turkeys  and  numerous  species  of 
small  game,  not  to  mention  three 
black  bears. 
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Overlooked  Cartridges 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


* i Y°U’LL  NEVER  find  a bet- 
JL  ter  deer  cartridge  than 


the  .32  Special,”  an  aged  hunter 
told  me  at  a gun  seminar.  "I’ve 
taken  23  bucks  and  more  than 
a half  dozen  does  with  my  W in- 
Chester  94-” 

“Nothing  beats  the  .30-40 
Krag,”  another  fellow  broke  in. 

“The  .30-40  will  really  reach 
out,  while  your  .32  won’t  do 
much  beyond  100  yards.” 

“You’re  both  wrong,” 
claimed  another  person  in  the 
audience.  “I’ve  used  a 6.5 
Swede  for  30  years  or  more.  It 
will  shoot  the  pants  off  either 
of  those  cartridges.” 

Before  the  argument  could 
get  to  a boiling  point,  I told 
them  that  1 felt  the  .284  Win. 
topped  all  of  them,  and  then 
quickly  got  the  seminar  back 
on  track  before  anybody  ques- 
tioned my  judgment. 

It  seemed  strange,  though, 
that  nobody  involved  in  the 
discussion  named  the  .30-06, 

7mm-08,  .280  Rem.  or  even  the  .30-30  or 
any  other  popular  deer  hunting  cartridges. 
While  the  .32  Special  and  .30-40  Krag 
outfits  are  still  in  use,  both  are  fading  from 
view.  The  .284  Win.  is  also  riding  into  the 
sunset. 

Young  hunters  may  not  be  familiar  with 
the  6.5x55  Swedish  Mauser.  It  became 
popular  after  World  War  II  when  thousands 
of  these  rifles  were  imported  into  this  coun- 
try. The  6.5  Swede  dates  back  to  1894.  It 
was  used  in  Mauser’s  94,  96  and  38  rifles 
and  carbines.  In  fact,  following  the  war,  the 


JIM  PEIGHTAL  holds  the  finishing  reamer  he  used  to 
open  Lewis'  Ruger  No.  1 from  a 7mm  Rem.  Mag.  to 
7mm  STW. 


Swedish  carbine  was  the  most  sought-af- 
ter import.  Although  other  cartridges  have 
overshadowed  the  6.5  Swede  during  the 
last  decade  or  so,  it  still  has  a strong  fol- 
lowing. 

It’s  surprising  that  the  6.5  Swede  didn’t 
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garner  more  factory  attention.  With  125- 
or  129-grain  bullets  it  is  an  accurate  car- 
tridge  that’s  good  for  deer. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  U.S.  Re- 
peating Arms  and  Remington  offered  rifles 
chambered  for  the  round  a while  back,  and 
even  then  they  made  only  a few.  Ruger,  as 
I understand  it,  is  now  chambering  their 
Model  77  for  the  6.5  Swede,  but  if  any 
other  manufacturers  are  making  rifles  de- 
signed the  cartridge,  I’m  not  aware  of  it. 

Start  Out  Low 

Because  the  6.5  is  often  found  in  Mauser 
or  Krag  actions,  which  are  not  able  to  with- 
stand the  high  pressures  more  modern  rifles 
are  designed  to  handle,  handloaders  need 
to  begin  well  below  published  maximums 
when  working  up  a load.  Several  reload- 
ing manuals  show  muzzle  velocity  readings 
of  2,600  fps  or  more,  which  means  that 
even  the  moderate  loads  shown  in  the 
manuals  are  more  than  adequate  for  deer 
and  black  bear. 

Also,  some  military  imports  have  bores 
that  don’t  measure  exactly  0.264  inch  in 
diameter,  and  users  should  definitely  be 
aware  of  these.  Lyman’s  47th  Reloading 
Handbook  suggests  slugging  the  bore  before 
beginning  to  reload.  It  goes  on  to  say  that 


oversized  bores  will  seldom  produce  suit- 
able accuracy,  and  bores  that  are  undersize 
should  not  be  used  with  reloads. 

It’s  unfortunate  that  such  a fine  me- 
dium-size hig  game  cartridge  as  the  6.5x55 
Swedish  Mauser  is  fading  from  the  hunt- 
ing picture.  But  the  same  thing  is  happen- 
ing to  the  .284  Win.,  another  medium-size 
big  game  cartridge  soon  to  be  “for  reload- 
ing only.”  Why  does  this  happen? 

Well,  the  .284,  introduced  in 
Winchester’s  Model  88  lever-action  and  its 
Model  100  autoloader,  was  poorly  designed 
and  didn’t  till  an  empty  niche.  It  was  in- 
tended to  equal  the  .270  Win.  and  .280 
Rem.,  yet  work  in  a short  action. 

The  case  had  to  be  made  larger  in  di- 
ameter than  the  rim  (called  rebated 
rimless),  which  is  the  same  as  the  .270  and 
.30-06.  What  resulted  was  a case  with  an 
overall  length  about  the  same  as  the  .308, 
but  with  a powder  capacity  nearly  as  large 
as  the  ’06  or  .270.  While  it  looked  good  on 
paper,  the  .284  didn’t  offer  the  hunter  any- 
thing that  wasn’t  already  available. 

I believe  the  .284  is  pretty  well  limited 
to  bullets  from  130  to  145  grains.  Heavier 
bullets  must  be  seated  deeply  in  the  case, 
which  reduces  powder  capacity  and  robs 
performance.  Heavy  bullets  can  be  used 
with  good  success  in  .284  rifles  that  permit 
bullets  to  be  seated  out  farther. 

Despite  those  drawbacks,  I am  fond  of 
the  .284,  or  any  28-caliber  cartridge;  I still 
think  the  7mm  Mauser  (7x57)  is  a top 
white-tailed  deer  round.  Some  hunters 
think  that  because  the  7x57  is  an  anti- 
quated military  cartridge,  it  isn’t  powerful 
enough  for  deer  and  black  bear. 

However,  max  loads  with  154-grain 
bullets  give  muzzle  velocities  approaching 
2,800  fps.  For  deer  and  bear,  I think  139- 

OVERLOOKED,  but  certainly  fine  cartridges 
for  Pennsylvania  deer  and  bear  hunting 
include,  left  to  right,  the  .25 7 Roberts, 
7mm-08  and  6.5  x 55  Swedish  Mauser.  Any 
of  these  would  be  worth  considering  for 
shooters  concerned  about  recoil. 
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and  140-grain  bullets  are  best.  Accurate 
Arms’  new  Loading  Guide  shows  a load  that 
pushes  a bullet  out  of  the  muzzle  at  2,742 
fps.  That’s  plenty  of  speed  for  shots  up  to 
200  yards. 

The  28  -ca  liber  includes  quite  a tew 
other  top  big  game  cartridges,  the 
Remington  7mm-08,  .280  and  7mm  Mag., 
for  example.  The  7-30  Waters  is  a low  pres- 
sure  cartridge  with  ample  power  and  speed 
for  medium  size  big  game.  With  a 1 39-grain 
bullet,  the  7-30  generates  muzzle  veloci- 
ties around  2,500  fps. 

I’m  certainly  not  alone  in  my  fondness 
for  the  .284  — or  7mm.  In  1989,  gun  writer 
Layne  Simpson  brought  out  the  Shooting 
Times  Westerner  (7mm  STW).  It’s  pro- 
duced simply  by  necking  down  a Reming- 
ton 8mm  Magnum  cartridge  to  7mm. 
There  are  no  other  changes.  Being  a long 
cartridge,  it  works  best  with  heavy  bullets 
in  single-shot  rifles.  Before  I get  into  the 
STW,  let’s  take  a quick  look  at  the  parent 
case. 

The  8mm  Rem.  Mag.  started  life  in 
1978.  It’s  one  of  many  metric  rifle  calibers 
that  haven’t  made  much  of  an  impression 
on  American  hunters.  It’s  based  on  the  .375 
H&H  Mag.  case,  and  its  overall  length  pro- 
hibits its  use  in  many  modern  bolt-action 
rifles. 

It  was  supposed  to  compete  with 
Winchester’s  .338,  and  bal  1 istically  it  does. 
But  the  ,338’s  overall  length  allows  its  use 
in  medium-length  actions  — and  it  had  a 
30-year  headstart  over  the  8mm. 

As  the  7mm  STW  gained  followers,  it 
was  rumored  that  the  new  wildcat  would 
replace  the  7mm  Rem.  Mag.  — probably 
wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of  STW  fans. 
It  is  an  extremely  flat-shooting  cartridge. 
Hodgdon  No.  26  Data  Manual  claims  ze- 
roing a 140-grain  Spitzer  three  inches  high 
at  100  yards  will  put  it  less  than  five  inches 


low  at  400  yards.  No  matter  how  you  look 
at  it,  that’s  flat  shooting. 

To  get  some  firsthand  experience,  1 had 
Jim  Teightal  rechamber  a Ruger  No.  1 in 
7mm  Rem.  Mag.  to  the  STW.  Right  from 
the  beginning,  I harbored  no  thoughts  that 
the  rifle  would  be  a tack  driver.  During  its 
life  as  a 7mm  Mag.,  it  produced  consistent 
D/z-inch  groups  with  most  any  load,  and 
with  a few  particular  combinations  it  would 
shoot  under  an  inch. 

After  he’d  finished  working  on  my  rifle 
and  had  installed  a new  barrel,  Jim  aver- 
aged 3-shot  groups  around  the  inch  mark, 
with  several  falling  below  3/4  of  an  inch. 

More  Like  400fps 

With  one  load,  Jim  got  an  instrumental 
velocity,  1 2 '/:  feet  from  the  muzzle,  of  3,200 
fps.  In  two  other  STW  test  rifles,  Jim  got 
chronograph  readings  more  than  200  fps 
slower  than  published  data.  This  doesn’t 
mean  that  the  published  velocities  were 
incorrect,  but  it’s  unlikely  the  average 
STW  will  generate  velocities  five  to  six 
hundred  feet  faster  than  the  7mm  Rem. 
Mag.  I would  be  more  inclined  to  think  in 
terms  of  400  fps. 

The  STW  has  a defin  ite  edge  over 
Remington’s  7mm  Mag.,  but  I don’t  think 
the  Remington  is  about  to  join  the  ranks 
of  obsolete  cartridges.  Regardless,  some 
would  question  the  sense  of  using  cartridges 
as  powerful  as  the  STW,  or  the  7mm  or 
8mm  magnums,  on  deer  or  black  bear,  and 
they  would  have  a point. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  overlooked 
cartridges  Pennsylvania  hunters  might  con- 
sider. There  is  a host  of  rounds  suitable  for 
hunting  whitetails  and  black  bear  here.  As 
always,  the  key  is  to  choose  a rifle  and  car- 
tridge that  — in  addition  to  having  the 
necessary  killing  power  — you  can  shoot 
well.  □ 
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In  the  wind 


Young  Arkansas  hunters  are  given 
priority  in  the  state’s  antlerless  deer 
permit  system.  Although  doe  hunting  is 
not  new  there,  it  had  been  difficult  to  get 
people  to  participate.  “Hunters  were  slow 
to  take  to  the  idea  that  it’s  all  right  to 
shoot  does,”  a spokesman  said.  “We 
figured  we  can  convince  the  youngsters  a 
lot  easier  than  we  could  the  old-timers.” 
Although  it  had  been  difficult  to  sell  all 
the  state’s  antlerless  permits,  last  year 
there  were  more  applications  than 
permits,  and  the  majority  of  the  doe 
licenses  went  to  those  under  16. 

A measure  to  repeal  the  ban  on 
mountain  lion  hunting  has  been 
introduced  in  California’s  legislature.  If 
passed , the  bill  would  become  an 
election  referendum  in  November. 
California’s  legislature  ended  mountain 
lion  hunting  in  1990;  the  Wildlife 
Legislative  Fund  reports  requests  for 
predation  permits  to  kill  the  animals  is 
at  an  all-time  high. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  are  reporting 
numbers  of  sick  and  dead  house  finches 
at  bird  feeders.  Symptoms  range  from 
slightly  swollen  eyelids  to  completely 
closed  eyes.  Chlamydiosis,  a bacterial 
disease,  is  apparently  the  cause.  Virginia 
officials  warned  residents  not  to  handle 
sick  or  dead  birds  or  feeders  because  the 
disease  can  be  transmitted  to  humans. 


The  wolf  may  return  to  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  national  forests  in 
central  Idaho.  Federal  wildlife  officials 
released  an  environmental  impact 
statement  recommending  wolf 
reintroduction.  The  animals  would  he 
trapped  and  delivered  from  Canada; 
“experimental  populations”  of  wolves 
would  be  released  in  two  areas.  By 
labeling  the  populations  “experimental,” 
wildlife  managers  could  kill  or  harass 
wolves  that  prey  on  livestock  or  threaten 
wildlife,  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute  says. 

Wildlife  is  to  blame  for  less  than  1 
percent  of  corn  losses  in  the  nation’s  10 
largest  corn-producing  states,  according 
to  the  National  Agricultural  Statistics 
Service.  Deer  accounted  for  a loss  of 
0.23  bushels  per  acre;  birds,  0.19;  and 
unidentified  wildlife,  0.28.  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ioiva,  Michigan,  M innesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  South 
Dakota  and  Wisconsin  produce  the 
most  corn  in  the  country. 

Missouri’s  conservation  department  is 
going  to  buy  at  least  $10  million  worth  of 
farmland  and  turn  it  hack  into 
productive  wetlands.  The  floods  of  1993 
broke  levees  and  buried  many  farms  to 
the  point  they  are  not  economically 
salvageable.  The  state  is  looking  to  get 
an  additional  $40  million  in  federal 
money  for  the  project. 

In  an  effort  to  save  the  kit  fox  from 
extirpation,  Colorado  has  made  it  illegal 
to  shoot,  trap  or  harm  the  animal. 
Recent  biological  surveys  showed  as  few 
as  20  kit  foxes  may  remain  in  Colorado, 
and  the  species  is  at  high  risk  of 
disappearing  from  the  state. 


Answers:  If  all  the  answers  are  cor- 
rect, they  should  spell  HEMLOCK  — 
which  is  our  state  tree. 
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Books 


The  Shooter's  Corner  by  Don  Lewis  is 
a 449-page  hardcover  detailing  nearly 
every  facet  of  the  shooting  sports. 

Price:  $15 


Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 
state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price:  $10 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
214-page  hardcover  by  James 
and  Lillian  Wakeley,  details 
birds  most  commonly  found 
here,  plus  information  on 
their  biology  and  behavior. 

Price:  $10 


Mammals  of  Pennsylva- 
nia by  ].  Kenneth  Doutt 
et  al  profiles  the  state's 
mammals  — from  voles 
and  shrews  to  bear  and 
deer  — along  with  their 
roles  in  state  history. 
Price:  $8 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a compila- 
tion of  Game  News  columns 
written  and  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and  naturalist,  the 
late  Ned  Smith. 

Price:  $5 

Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a collection  of  nearly  200 
recipes  for  popular,  and  not  so 
popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4 


All  prices  include  handling  and  postage.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 
Make  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Be  sure  to 
ask  for  a complete  list  of  the  agency's  paid  and  free  publications. 


mammals  of  the  mountain 
(from  Set  No.  2) 


Bird  & Mammal  Charts 

The  Game  Commission’s  ever  popular 
bird  and  mammal  charts  are  perfect 
for  homes,  classrooms,  camps  — 
just  about  anywhere.  Created  by 
internationally  renowned  artist  Ned 
Smith,  these  charts  feature  the 
state’s  most  common  mammal  and 
bird  species  — 179  in  all. 


Charts  are  grouped  into  sets;  Sets  No.  1 and  No.  2 each 
contain  four  20"x30"  charts  and  are  particularly  useful 
for  classrooms. 


Set  No.  1 features  winter  birds,  marsh 
and  water  birds,  waterfowl,  and  birds 
of  prey.  Price:  $6 

Set  No.  2 depicts  mammals  of  farm 
and  woodlot,  mammals  of  the  moun- 
tain, birds  of  the  forest,  and  birds  of 
field  and  garden.  Price:  $0 

Set  No.  3 includes  all  eight  charts, 
each  11"x14"  in  size.  Price:  $ 5 

The  charts  are  sold  only  in  sets,  not 
individually.  Prices  include  delivery. 


birds  of  prey 
(from  Set  No.  I) 


Send  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
1711 0-9797.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6 percent  sales  tax.  Be  sure  to  ask 
for  a complete  list  of  the  agency’s  sale  items  and  free  publications. 
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WATERFOWL  STAMP 


“Wings  over  the  Susquehanna” 


Conservation 


Each  year  the 
Commission 
offers  for  sale  a 
voluntary  water- 
fowl  management 
stamp.  Profits 
from  these  sales 
are  used  for 
wetland  acquisi- 
tion, habitat 
development  and 
waterfowl-related  education  programs. This  year’s  design  features 
a pair  of  pintails  by  Pittsburgh  artist  Tom  Hirata. 


Collector  Value 


The  stamps  have  great  collector  value  because  editions  are  avail- 
able for  a limited  time  only;  stamps  remaining  after  three  years 
are  destroyed. The  1992  stamp  will  be  destroyed  after  Dec.  31. 


Cost 


Stamps  cost  $5.50  each,  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four  and  $55  for 
a full  sheet  of  10. When  you  purchase  five  or  more  full  sheets  (any 
available  editions),  the  price  drops  to  $40  per  sheet.  Prices  in- 
clude delivery.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 

Waterfowl  management  stamps  are  available  at  all  Commis- 
sion offices  and  wildlife  management  areas , and  at  participat- 
ing license  issuing  agents  and  stamp  dealers.  Limited  edition 
signed  prints  are  available  from  art  dealers  and  galleries. 
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Editorial 

Now  Just  A Minute 

THE  LATE  JUNE  ANNOUNCEMENT  that  the  bald  eagle  was  being  removed 
from  the  federal  endangered  species  list  in  all  but  three  states  was  cause  for 
celebration.  But  even  as  we  toasted  the  eagle’s  gains,  hunters  came  away  with  an 
undeserved  black  eye,  courtesy  of  a front-page  story  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

At  a time  when  the  sporting  community  was  due  a little  recognition  for  its  support 
of  nongame  species  programs,  outdoorsmen  and  women  read  instead:  . . the 

beautiful  birds  were  on  the  brink  of  extinction  in  the  continental  United  States  three 
decades  ago,  killed  off  by  hunters  [emphasis  added],  their  reproductive  systems  ruined 
by  pesticides,  their  nests  disrupted  by  logging  and  other  development.”  A picture  also 
appeared  on  page  one,  and  its  caption  read,  “The  bald  eagle  suffered  under  hunting 
and  since-banned  DDT.”  It  seems  to  me  the  caption  writer  was  inferring  that  hunting 
should  be  banned  as  well.  Perhaps  it’s  my  imagination. 

Pennsylvania  first  gave  the  bald  eagle  protection  in  1937,  generally  prohibiting  the 
taking  of  eagles,  and  it  strengthened  that  law  in  1957.  The  federal  government 
granted  the  bald  eagle  protection  as  long  ago  as  1940.  It  is  true  that  eagles  have  been 
unlawfully  shot  and  killed  since  then  — sometimes  malevolently,  sometimes 
accidentally.  Regardless,  the  illegal  killing  of  eagles  is  not  hunting,  and  losses  from 
unlawful  shootings  are  tiny  when  stacked  up  against  those  resulting  from  DDT  and 
habitat  loss. 

The  Inquirer  failed  to  tell  its  readers  how,  along  with  a ban  on  DDT  and  a listing 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  states  such  as  ours  began  recovery  programs.  The 
fact  that  the  eagle  is  now  listed  as  “threatened”  and  not  “endangered”  stands  as  a 
tribute  to  the  work  of  not  only  the  federal  government  but  of  state  wildlife  agencies 
and  of  conservation  groups  that  count  hunters  and  nonhunters  as  members.  From  a 
low  of  500  pairs  in  the  lower  48  states  in  1963,  the  bald  eagle  population  last  year 
numbered  some  4,000  pairs. 

The  Game  Commission  began  its  eagle  recovery  program  in  1983  when  it  brought 
hack  eaglets  from  Saskatchewan  and  hacked  them  (raised  them  until  they  were  old 
enough  to  fend  for  themselves)  in  Dauphin  and  Pike  counties.  The  program  met  its 
objectives  in  1989,  and  bald  eagles  were  once  again  nesting  in  the  Delware  and 
Susquehanna  watersheds.  Just  last  month,  Game  News  carried  a story  about  the  bald 
eagle’s  record  nesting  year  — 17  active  pairs  in  the  state.  “Suffered  under  hunting, 
indeed. 

Many  people  will  read  the  Inquirer  article  (and  pieces  like  it)  and  think,  “Yes,  what 
a horrible  thing  hunting  is.”  And  while  we  cry  “Foul!”  the  sad  fact  is  that  a lot  of 
people  do  not  or  will  not  draw  a distinction  between  lawful  hunting  and  illegal 
killing.  A large  segment  of  society  knows  nothing  about  hunting  other  than  what  it 
reads.  But  here’s  one  fact  we  need  to  convey  to  those  who  vilify  hunting  before  an 
unsuspecting  public:  Modern  sport  hunting  has  never  been  responsible  for  the 
extinction  or  endangerment  of  any  species. 

It’s  not  only  important  to  conduct  our  sport  in  a safe,  responsible  and  respectful 
manner.  We  must  educate  people  about  how  nature  really  works,  and  about  hunting’s 
role  in  it.  That  way,  the  rest  of  society  can  join  us  in  saying  to  unfounded  attacks  on 
hunting:  “Now  just  a minute.”  — J . Scott  Rupp 
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Editor: 

A few  years  ago  a friend 
of  mine  showed  up  in  a 
beaver  coat.  I quickly  told 
her,  among  other  things,  that 
the  beaver  looked  better  in  it 
than  she  did.  Since  then, 
though,  I’ve  had  a change  of 
attitude. 

My  love  of  birds  showed 
me  that  we  need  different 
habitats  to  have  a wide 
variety  of  species,  and  I 
grudgingly  acknowledged 
that  hunters  might  play  a 
role  in  keeping  wildlife  in 
check. 

Then  I started  reading  a 
friend’s  Game  News,  not  only 
the  nongame  articles,  but  the 
hunting  and  trapping  ones, 
too,  and  I have  come  to  view 
hunters  not  as  people  who 
kill  animals,  but  as  those  who 
share  a love  of  nature. 

I’m  not  ready  to  go 
hunting,  but  I have  come  to 
respect  the  right  and  worth 
of  those  who  do.  I also 
defend  hunting.  Hard-core 
animal  rightists  will  not 
listen,  but  those  willing  to 
think  with  their  heads  do. 

In  this  regard,  Game  News 
does  more  for  hunting  than 
any  other  magazine.  Please, 
continue  to  educate  as  well 
as  entertain  us. 

K.  Lippy, 
Hanover 

Editor: 

On  June  14  we  attended  a 
sportsmen’s  rally  at  the  state 
capitol,  to  show  our  support 
and  voice  our  opinions  about 
our  Second  Amendment 
rights.  We  noticed  uniformed 
wildlife  conservation  officers 
at  the  rally,  and  at  first 
thought  they  were  there  to 
help  the  police.  But  later, 
when  one  of  them  spoke  at 
the  podium,  we  realized  they 


were  there  for  the  same 
purpose  we  were.  Seeing 
wildlife  conservation  officers 
at  the  rally  really  changed 
some  of  our  views  about  the 
Game  Commission.  It  meant 
a lot  to  us.  Thanks. 

V.  & R.  Palone, 
Waynesburg 

Game  News  was  there, 
too.  Look  for  coverage  of  the 
rally  on  page  44. 

Editor: 

Thank  you  for 
mentioning  in  your  June 
editorial  the  fact  that 
muzzleloader  hunters  aren’t 
getting  a fair  shake  at 
antlerless  deer  licenses. 

I don’t  know  how  a 
consensus  could  have  been 
taken;  I don’t  recall  being 
polled,  and  as  one  who  has 
hunted  with  a muzzleloader 
since  the  second  season,  I 
feel  I should  have  some  say 
in  the  regulations. 

K.  Shively, 
Dewart 

Editor: 

I hunted  about  two  hours 
of  every  day  of  the  spring 
gobbler  season.  I passed  up 
three  small  toms,  one  within 
15  yards.  I had  another 
within  40  yards,  but  he 
stayed  behind  a tree.  It  was  a 
great  season.  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 

J.  Schaeffer, 
Bernville 

Editor: 

When  asked  recently 
about  how  I got  started  in 
hunter  education,  I fondly 


recalled  the  June  day  in  1968 
when  I met  DGP  Dick 
Belding.  I had  just  purchased 
a new  .22  rifle  and  gone  to  a 
state  game  lands  in 
Allegheny  County.  The 
range  was  crowded,  so  I 
picked  up  some  cans  and 
bottles  and  started  plinking. 

When  officer  Belding 
came  along,  he  patiently 
explained  that  the  broken 
glass  I left  would  be  every 
sportsman’s  problem  for 
centuries.  He  said  that 
anyone  not  part  of  the 
solution  was  part  of  the 
problem. 

After  handing  me  several 
trash  bags  and  suggesting 
that  I fill  them,  he 
encouraged  me  to  attend  a 
hunter  education  class  the 
next  weekend. 

I went,  and  during  the 
class  Dick  said  it’s  every 
sportsman’s  responsibility  to 
return  to  the  resource  more 
than  he  takes  away.  After  the 
class,  I asked  if  I could  help 
out  with  future  classes. 

I’ve  been  teaching 
hunter-ed  ever  since,  and 
officer  Belding’s  advice  is  still 
with  me.  Thanks  to  him,  I’m 
trying  to  give  back  more  than 
I take. 

Whenever  any  student 
returns  and  tells  me  that  he 
really  learned  something 
about  the  meaning  of 
hunting  from  my  class,  I 
think  of  that  June  day  and 
the  man  who  made  me  stop 
and  think. 

G.  F.  Surrena, 
County  Coordinator, 
Hunter  Education  Div., 
VA  Game  & Inland  Fisheries 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
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Black  Cat  Bow  Season 


Hunting  not  only  teaches  lessons  on  wildlife 
and  the  natural  world.  It  can  also  give  the 
hunter  insights  into  his  own  psyche. 


f I 'HE  1993  ARCHERY  SEASON  found  me  full  of 

A optimism.  I had  five  years  of  experience  behind  me, 
and  although  I still  hadn  t taken  a deer,  my  earlier  hunts 
had  taught  me  a lot  about  chasing  deer  with  a bow.  I felt 
knowledgeable  enough  to  meet  the  challenge,  and  with 
six  weeks  in  archery  season  I was  sure  I’d  get  a deer. 

I scouted  hard  throughout  August  and 
September,  and  I found  some  hot 
spots  on  a friend’s  abandoned  farm.  It 
was  an  area  I knew  well,  both  from 
scouting  and  from  playing  there  as  a boy. 

I had  three  promising  spots  lined  up  by 
opening  day,  and  I eventually  chose 
one  in  a walnut  tree.  From  the  stand 
I could  see  a number  of  deer  beds 
imprinted  in  the  surrounding  jewel 
weed. 

When  opening  day  arrived,  I quickly 
learned  that  putting  a stand  in  a walnut 
tree  in  early  fall  is  a big  mistake.  I was 
bombarded  by  large  walnuts  all  morning. 

Just  when  I thought  the  morning  was  a 
failure,  I saw  a large  buck  out  in  the  field;  it  was  walking 
toward  me.  My  heart  began  pounding,  and  as  the  8- 
pointer  worked  his  way  to  within  15  yards  I began  to 
think  I would  score  on  the  first  day. 

He  had  only  one  more  step  to  take  before  I would’ve 
had  a clear  shot.  He  took  that  step  — but  in  the  wrong 
direction.  The  deer  turned  around  and  slowly  walked  * 
away.  I was  thrilled  to  see  such  a buck,  and  I believed  it 
was  an  omen  of  what  was  to  come. 

That  evening,  I took  a stand  in  a tree  overlooking  a 
field,  and  before  long  a doe  came  into  view.  She  seemed 
skittish,  as  if  she  had  been  spooked.  The  deer  walked 
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directly  under  my  stand,  offering  a 1 5- 
yard  quartering  away  shot.  I pulled  back 
my  how  and  took  aim.  Just  as  I got  set, 
the  doe  began  to  scratch  behind  her  ears 
with  a hind  leg,  blocking  a clear  shot  at 
her  vitals.  After  the  doe  had  finished 
scratching,  she  moved  off  without 
offering  a good  shot. 

Being  within  range  of  two  deer  on  the 
first  day  was  better  than  any  other 
opening  day  I had  ever  had.  I just  knew  it 
would  only  be  a matter  of  time  until  I 
had  a perfect  shot. 

The  second  Saturday  was  a good  one. 

1 didn’t  see  a buck,  but  I saw  quite  a few 
does  and  even  passed  up  a shot  at  a 
button  buck.  It  was  exciting  — I was 
seeing  more  deer  than  I ever  had.  I 
figured  it  would  be  just  a matter  of  time 
before  I put  venison  in  the  freezer. 

The  Sunday  before  the  third  week  of 
the  season,  I found  two  fresh  scrapes 
along  a hedgerow,  and  I placed  a tree 
stand  there.  The  next  evening,  about  two 
hours  into  the  hunt,  I heard  something 
coming.  When  it  finally  appeared,  my 
heart  took  a dive.  I couldn’t  believe  it.  A 
black  cat  was  walking  directly  in  front  of 
me.  I did  my  best  to  dismiss  the  event  as 
mere  coincidence. 

I hunted  that  area  for  the  rest  of  the 
week,  but  I didn’t  see  any  deer  and  the 
scrapes  went  cold.  It  began  to  look  like 
the  black  cat  was  indeed  a jinx. 

For  the  fourth  and  fifth  weeks,  I 
moved  two  tree  stands  to  some  very  thick 
cover  where  I could  shoot  no  more  than 
15  or  so  yards.  The  stands  overlooked 
one  of  the  most  worn  and  active  deer 
trails  I had  ever  seen.  I figured  if  I sat 
along  the  trail  long  enough,  a deer  was 
bound  to  come  by. 

Five  days  later,  though,  I had  yet  to 
see  a deer,  and  my  frustration  increased 
to  the  point  I was  ready  to  explode.  How 
could  I have  been  seeing  so  many  deer 
within  shooting  range,  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden  not  find  any  at  all?  Superstition 
began  to  get  the  best  of  me.  The  black 


cat  was  at  the  bottom  of  this. 

In  the  past,  I had  always  thought  that 
the  reason  I hadn’t  killed  a deer  was 
because  I didn’t  have  the  time  to  give  it 
my  best  effort.  But  here  I was,  able  to 
hunt  almost  every  day  of  a six-week  bow 
season,  and  now  1 couldn’t  even  find  a 
deer. 

I decided  it  was  time  for  a change 
of  scenery.  A woodlot 
my  house  had  been 
too  thick  to  hunt 
when  the  season 
began,  but  now  that 
the  vegetation  had 
died  back,  it  seemed 
like  a good  choice 
for  the  last  week  of 
the  season. 

A Sunday  break 
from  hunting  cooled 
my  nerves  a bit,  and  I emerged  with  a 
better  attitude.  I decided  that  I wasn’t 
going  to  care  if  I got  a deer,  that  I was 
going  to  concentrate  on  enjoying  the 
wildlife. 

It  worked.  During  the  final  week,  I 
began  to  notice  the  chickadees  flitting  in 
the  branches,  the  squirrels  playfully 
scampering  around,  the  woodpeckers  and 
nuthatches  foraging.  I saw  gorgeous 
sunsets,  and  I watched  a gray  fox  walk 
under  my  tree  stand.  I found  myself 
wanting  to  know  more  about  the  natural 
world,  and  I began  searching  field  guides 
upon  my  return  home  each  night  — 
trying  to  identify  birds  or  trees  I’d  seen 
that  day.  I was  having  a much  more 
enjoyable  time. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  I forgot  about 
the  black  cat  and  the  bad  luck  it  seemed 
to  have  bestowed  upon  me.  I was  no 
longer  tied  up  in  the  hysteria  over 
shooting  a whitetail,  but  I still  couldn’t 
figure  why,  in  the  middle  of  the  rut,  I 
wasn’t  seeing  deer. 

Friday  evening,  the  day  before  the 
season  would  end,  was  beautiful.  The 
pileated  woodpecker  I saw  — a rare  sight 
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in  my  neck  of  the  woods  — would’ve 
been  enough  of  a treat  for  one  day.  But 
as  the  end  of  shooting  time  approached,  1 
heard  something  moving  toward  me.  A 
respectable  6-pointer  came  into  view  no 
more  than  20  yards  away. 

It  stepped  around  a 
thicket,  and  then  it 
was  standing  broad- 
side at  15  yards.  It 
would’ve  been  a perfect 
setup,  except  that  a 
huge  poplar  tree 
blocked  his 
midsection  from 
view.  He  stayed 
right  there  until  it  was 
'too  late  to  shoot,  and  he 
didn’t  run  off  until  I got 
down  from  my  stand. 

On  the  last  morning  I headed  back  to 
that  spot,  and  I didn’t  have  long  to  wait. 
There  was  still  10  minutes  before  I could 
shoot  when  I heard  a deer  hurrying 
toward  my  stand.  It  was  too  dark  to  see 
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well,  and  it  wasn’t  until  the  deer  was  10 
yards  away  that  I realized  it  was  a buck. 
Not  just  any  buck,  but  one  with  the 
largest  set  of  antlers  I had  ever  seen.  I 
couldn’t  count  the  points,  but  I could  tell 
the  rack  was  high,  thick  and  white. 

The  buck  browsed  under  my  stand 
and  then  walked  off  into  the  darkness. 
“Just  10  minutes  later,”  I whispered  to 
myself.  Ten  minutes  and  I would’ve  had 
a chance  at  the  biggest  buck  I’d  ever  seen 
in  the  wild. 

It  was  the  only  deer  I saw  all  day,  but 
the  excitement  stayed  with  me  until 
quitting  time. 

With  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  1993 
fall  archery  season  came  to  a close.  I 
thought  about  the  black  cat,  and  I came 
to  the  conclusion  that  bad  luck  had  not 
befallen  me.  Rather,  I realized,  there  was 
a black  cat  inside  of  me  — one  that 
allowed  my  drive  to  shoot  a deer  to  blur 
the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  outdoors.  In 
some  ways,  that  season  was  the  luckiest 
one  I’ll  ever  have.  □ 


Hunter’s  Venison  Stew 


ingredients 

4 lbs.  venison 
in  bite  size  cubes 
4 tbls.  flour 
2 tsp.  seasoned  salt 
6-8  tbls.  butter 
2 cups  Burgundy 
1/2  cup  dry  white  wine 
2 cups  beef  bouillon 


6 carrots,  sliced 

6 stalks  celery,  with  leaves, 

sliced 

2 medium  onions,  sliced 

2 cloves  garlic,  pressed 

3 or  4 bay  leaves 

2 tbls.  snipped  parsley 

1/4  tsp.  chives 

1/4  tsp.  chervil  or  parsley 


1/4  tsp.  thyme 
I tsp.  salt 

1/2  tsp.  fresh  ground  pepper 
1/2  cup  barley  (optional) 

I lb.  mushrooms,  sliced 
I 1 6-oz.  can  potatoes 

1 cup  sour  cream 

2 tsp.  paprika 


In  a paper  bag,  shake  together  the  venison,  flour  and  salt  until  meat  is  coated.  Melt 
some  of  the  butter  in  a Dutch  oven  over  medium  heat;  brown  venison  in  it  in 
batches  of  12  pieces  — don’t  overcook;  remove  and  reserve.  Return  lightly 
browned  meat  to  Dutch  oven.  Add  Burgundy,  white  wine,  bouillon;  bring  to  a 
slow  boil;  add  carrots  celery,  onions,  garlic,  bay  leaves,  parsley,  chives,  chervil, 
thyme,  salt  and  pepper  and  barley.  Cover  and  simmer  for  one  hour.  Add  mush- 
rooms and  potato  balls  and  simmer  20  minutes  more  until  all  is  tender.  Stir  in  sour 
cream  and  paprika  and  simmer  10  minutes. 

From  Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook,  $4  plus  tax  from  the  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS 
200 1 Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  1711 0-9797. 
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1993  Bow  Season  Recap 

Last  years  six-week  archery  season  brought 
some  changes  in  bowhunter  harvests,  but  not 
what  some  might’ve  expected. 

By  Bill  Palmer 

PGC  Biologist 


"I  QQ  ''l  BROUGHT  some  major 
-A-  v'  changes  to  our  archery 

seasons.  The  fall  season  was  extended  to  six 
weeks  and,  for  the  first  time,  an  archer  with 
the  proper  licenses  could  shoot  an  antlerless 
deer  and  continue  to  hunt  deer  in  bow  and 
gun  seasons. 

Some  people  felt  the  longer  season  and 
more  liberal  limits  would  give  archers  an 
unfair  advantage,  particularly  at  the  big- 
ger, trophy-class  bucks.  But  a look  at  the 
harvest  results  shows  that  those  concerns 
were  unfounded. 

The  1993  archery  harvest  totaled 


49,409,  almost  twice  the  1992  take.  But 
most  of  the  increase  was  due  to  a high 
antlerless  harvest,  not  a high  buck  kill. 
Compared  to  the  year  before,  the  archery 
antlered  harvest  was  up  20  percent  while 
the  archery  antlerless  harvest  j umped  some 
400  percent. 

Archers  have  always  shown  a prefer- 
ence for  bucks.  Given  that  antlerless  deer 
outnumber  antlered  ones  by  a ratio  of  4:1, 
even  when  archers  take  a similar  number  of 
buck  and  “doe,”  they’re  still  being  highly 
selective  toward  buck. 

During  the  1960s,  about  two  antlerless 
deer  were  killed  for  ev- 
ery buck.  Through  the 
’70s  the  ratio  ap- 
proached 1:1.  By  the 
1980s,  bowhunters  had 
become  even  more  se- 
lective for  bucks,  and 
by  1985  were  taking 
more  bucks  than  does, 
as  shown  in  Figure  1 . 

As  the  archery  buck 
harvest  increased,  the 
antlerless  harvest  re- 
mained relatively  con- 
stant. But  that  all 
changed  last  year  when 
the  antlerless  kill  rose 
by  a factor  of  four.  This 


FIGURE  1.  Bowhunters  have  historically  preferred  to  shoot 
buck.  Even  when  the  antlered  and  antlerless  harvest  are  similar, 
it's  important  to  remember  there  are  about  four  antlerless  deer 
for  every  antlered  one.  That  selectivity  changed  last  year,  when 
the  antlerless  harvest  increased  fourfold. 
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Branched-Antler  Buck  in  Harvest 
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1984  1986 

Archery 


1988 


1990  1992 

— All  Seasons 


Objections  to  the 
longer  fall  bow  season 
also  included  a belief 
that  bucks  in  the  rut  are 
easy  to  hunt,  which  would  allow  archers  to 
take  a disproportionate  share.  That  didn’t 
happen:  The  buck  kill  increased  in  1993, 
but  only  at  the  same  rate  it  has  been  in- 


FIGURE  2.  Bowhunters  didn't  take  more  "big  bucks"  as  a result 
of  the  longer  season.  The  difference  between  the  branched- 
antler  bucks  taken  by  archers  and  gunners  stems  from  where 
they  hunt,  not  when. 


creasing  for  the  past  few  years.  Bowhunters 
didn’t  take  many  more  “big  bucks”  than 
they  had  in  the  past,  either.  The  propor- 
tion  of  branched-antler  bucks  in  the  ar- 


!nH™'fDE  ARCHERY  harvests  per  square  mile  of  forest  land  were  0.85  for  antlered  deer 

anHerpH  ^ t.  ^ °f  1 86-  The  figures  for  aM  deer  seasons  were  6-2  for 

antlered,  9.2  antlerless  and  1 5.4  total.  Archery  buck  harvest  densities  ranged  from  0 01  per 

forested  square  mile  in  Cameron  County  to  7.5  in  Delaware  County. 
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chery  harvest  went  from  89  to  90  percent 
(Figure  2).  In  the  1992  rifle  harvest,  83  of 
every  100  bucks  had  branched  antlers;  in 
1993  this  figure  was  81.  Neither  change  is 
significant. 

It’s  worth  pointing  out  here  that 
bowhunters  do  take  a slightly  smaller  per- 
centage of  spike  bucks  than  rifle  hunters. 
This  is  primarily  because  a larger  percent- 
age of  the  archery  harvest  comes 
from  areas  that  have  fewer  spikes. 

For  example,  in  the  Big  Woods 
counties  of  Cameron,  Centre, 

Clearf  ield,  Clinton,  Elk,  McKean  and 
Potter,  about  25  percent  of  the  bucks 
are  spikes.  Only  6 percent  of  the 
archery  harvest  comes  from  this  area, 
compared  to  1 3 percent  of  the  rifle 


kill.  On  the  other  hand,  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  bucks  in  an  eight-county  area  in 
the  southeast  are  spikes.  Nearly  20  percent 
of  the  archery  buck  harvest  comes  from 
here,  but  those  eight  counties  account  for 
only  7 percent  of  the  gun  take. 

Bowhunter  success  rates  have  steadily 
increased  over  the  years;  most  of  this  rise 
can  likely  be  attributed  to  increasing  deer 
populations  and  archer  proficiency.  We 


1993-94  Archery  Season  Harvests 


Fall 

Season 

Winter 

Season 

Total 

Antlered 

22,229 

364 

22,593 

Antlerless 

25,743 

1,073 

26,816 

Totals 

47,972 

1,473 

49,409 

Bowhunting  history  at  a glance 

ARCHERY  HUNTING  has  grown  in  popularity  over  the  years.  During  this  time,  recreational 
opportun ities  were  greatly  expanded . To  put  today’s  archery  deer  harvest  in  perspective,  let’s 
take  a look  at  some  highlights: 

195 1 — First  special  archery  season,  Oct.  15-27.  It  was  only  for  bucks  with  two  or  more 
points  per  antler,  and  the  license  cost  $2. 

1953  — Bucks  had  to  have  two  or  more  points  or  one  spike  at  least  three  inches  long. 
1957  — Either  sex  legal,  no  antlerless  license  required.  Oct.  3-30 

1963  — The  Oct.  7-31  season  was  extended  because  of  a loss  of  hunting  days  from  Oct. 

18  to  Nov.  5 (hunting  was  closed  because  of  dry  conditions  and  the  threat  of 
fires).  Added  dates  were  Dec.  18-21  and  Jan.  6-11,  1 964- 

1964  — A Jan.  4-9  extension  of  the  Oct.  3-30  season  was  restricted  to  a portion  of  the 

Southeast. 

1965  — Similar  extension  granted  Southeast  plus  a portion  of  the  Southwest. 

1966  — Part  of  Adams  and  York  counties,  and  a portion  of  Bradford  and  Susquehanna 

counties,  were  added  to  areas  with  a winter  season. 

1967  — Winter  season  statewide,  Dec.  26-Jan.  6. 

1968  — Week  added,  Dec.  26-Jan.  1 1 . 

1970  — Week  added,  Dec.  26-Jan.  16. 

1982  — Winter  season  Dec.  15-18,  concurrent  with  flintlock  season. 

1983  — Winter  season  Dec.  14-17. 

1984  — Winter  season  returned  to  Dec.  26  opener,  along  with  flintlock  season. 

1992  — Fall  season  extended,  Nov.  2-7,  antlered  deer  only 

1993  — Fall  season  established  at  six  weeks,  running  into  November.  Either  sex, 

antlerless  license  required  to  take  an  antlerless  deer,  ear  tag  included  with  every 
antlerless  license. 

Archery  license  sales  went  from  5,542  in  1951  to  315,104  for  the  1993-94  license  year.  In 
1951  one  out  of  every  155  hunters  purchased  an  archery  license.  The  110,051  archery 
1 icenses  sold  in  1 967  represented  one  in  1 0;  and  last  year’s  sales  indicate  almost  one  in  three 
license  holders  hunts  deer  with  bow  and  arrow. 

Last  year,  bowhunter  participation  increased  by  3.2  percent  over  the  year  before,  the 
eighth  consecutive  year  of  an  increase  averaging  3.3  percent  per  year. 
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look  at  success  rates  in 
terms  of  number  of  li- 
censes sold  for  every 
deer  taken.  In  1960  one 
deer  was  harvested  for 
every  30  archery  li- 
censes. By  1970  a deer 
was  taken  per-25  archery 
licenses.  This  remained 
fairly  constant  until 
1985  when  it  dropped 
again  (Figure  3).  Last 
year’s  rate  was  a deer  for 
every  six  archery  li- 
censes. 

Success  in  the  regu- 
lar firearms  seasons  is  one  deer  for  every 
three  hunters  when  the  rates  for  buck  and 
“doe”  seasons  are  combined.  In  the  special 
flintlock  season,  it  s one  deer  for  every 
seven  to  eight  hunters.  Of  course,  there  are 
fewer  deer  in  muzzleloader  season,  and  the 
weather  is  usually  not  as  conducive  to 
hunting  then  as  it  is  in  the  fall. 

Even  though  comparing  various  seasons 
is  hard  because  of  the  many  differences,  it’s 
evident  that  the  bowhunter’s  success  is 
very  good  for  what’s  considered  a primitive 
hunting  device. 

The  expanded  archery  season  is  an- 
other step  in  our  evolving  deer  manage 


1981  1983  1985  1987  1989  1991  1993 


ment  program.  While  some  changes  cause 


FIGURE  3.  Success  rates  for  bowhunters  can  generally  be 
determined  by  looking  at  how  many  archery  licenses  are  issued 
for  each  deer  killed  in  bow  season.  Back  in  1960  the  figure  was 
30  licenses  per  deer;  last  year  it  was  six. 

controversy,  we  evaluate  every  change  from 
every  angle.  The  Commission  surveyed 
deer  hunters  in  1991  and  found  that  a 
majority  of  hunters  either  agreed,  or  at 
least  didn’t  disagree,  with  adding  recre- 
ational opportunities  for  those  who  want 
to  hunt  deer  with  a bow.  It’s  worth  pointing 
out,  too,  that  everyone  is  free  to  take  part 
in  the  archery  season. 

In  the  end,  the  archery  season  was 
lengthened,  giving  bowhunters  more  time 
afield,  and  they  made  a greater  contribu- 
tion to  our  deer  management  program  by 
taking  more  antlerless  deer.  It’s  a win-win 
situation  for  hunters  and  for  deer  manage- 
ment. □ 


Antlerless  license  application  schedule 

THE  CHANGES  to  the  deer  management  system  that  took  effect  last  year  mean 
hunters  should  buy  their  licenses  as  soon  as  possible  if  they  wish  to  hunt  antlerless 
deer.  Following  is  the  timetable  for  the  1994-95  license  year. 

♦ County  treasurers  will  begin  accepting  antlerless  license  applications  for; 

♦ Residents  on  Aug.  1 

♦ Nonresidents  on  Aug.  15 

♦ Bonus  licenses  (all  hunters)  on  Aug.  22 

♦ Second  bonus  licenses  (mail  and  over  the  counter)  on  Sept.  6 

A regular  hunting  license  is  required  to  purchase  antlerless  licenses.  First-time 
hunters  who  want  to  hunt  for  antlerless  deer  must  complete  the  required  Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  course  before  applying  for  antlerless  licenses.  Contact  the 
appropriate  region  office  for  the  availability  of  bonus  licenses. 
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500  Pounds  of  Chuck 


Whitetails  have  antler  points  to  count,  and  turkeys 
have  beards  to  measure.  So  how  does  one  gauge  the 
relative  merit  of  a groundhog ? 

By  Herb  Pennington 


IT’S  NOT  UNCOMMON  for  sportsmen 
to  measure  their  success  by  the  weight 
of  the  game  animal.  The  turkey  hunter  who 
bags  a 2 1 -pound  boss  gobbler,  for  example, 
will  no  doubt  be  the  envy  of  his  peers.  The 
deer  hunter,  after  harvesting  a 200-pound 
8-point,  can  walk  tall  on  his  way  back  to 
the  hunting  camp.  Likewise,  the  lucky  devil 
who  scores  on  a 500-pound  black  hear  will 
more  than  likely  be  credited  with  having  a 
once-in-a-lifetime  experience. 


For  some  reason,  though,  we  don’t  apply 
this  concept  to  all  game  animals.  Take 
woodchucks,  for  example. 

Generally , the  success  of  the  woodchuck 
hunt  is  measured  by  a head  count  or  by  the 
ranges  at  which  the  chucks  were  taken.  An 
afternoon  score  of  five  chucks  might  be 
considered  a good  outing. 


But  what  if  we  took  into  account  the 
weight  of  the  chucks?  Shouldn’t  five  10- 
pound  chucks  mean  more  than  five  5- 
pounders? 

Moreover,  doesn’t  it  stand  to  reason 
that  a 1 5 -pound  chuck  is  more  of  a trophy 
than  a 5-pounder?  After  all,  the  heavier 
groundhog  maybe  got  that  way  because  he 
was  considerably  wiser  and  more  wary.  The 
ol’  gray  hog  who’s  spent  several  summers 
dodging  varmint  bullets  probably  has  the 
equivalent  of  a PhD  in  survival 
techniques. 

With  this  thought  in  mind, 
several  summers  ago  my  hunt- 
ing companion,  Mike  Nosko, 
and  I decided  to  put  a new 
slant  on  our  woodchuck  hunt- 
ing. W e agreed  to  keep  track  of 
our  chuck  hunting,  not  by  the 
number  of  chucks  taken,  but 
by  how  much  they  weighed. 
Our  goal  for  the  season  was  to 
harvest  500  pounds  of  wood- 
chuck. 

And,  to  make  things  more 
interesting,  we  designed  a little 
friendly  competition.  The 
“Woodchuck  Weight  Watcher  Award” 
would  go  to  whoever  shot  the  highest  total 
pounds  of  woodchuck.  A second  award  for 
the  “Heaviest  Hog”  would  go  to  whoever 
shot  the  heaviest  woodchuck. 

1 invested  in  a hand-held  scale,  the  kind 
designed  to  keep  fishermen  honest,  to  be 
used  for  all  official  measurements.  With 


ONE  SUMMER,  the  author  and  his  buddy  came  up  with 
a friendly  competition  that  judged  "trophy"  groundhogs 
by  how  much  they  weighed. 
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scorecard  in  one  hand  and  our  scale  in  the 
other,  the  contest  began. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the  head 
count  didn’t  look  too  bad.  But,  as  would  be 
expected,  the  easy  chucks  were  young  and 
didn’t  weigh  very  much.  It  became  obvious 
that  we  needed  to  give  our  targets  time  to 
fatten  up. 

However,  as  the  summer  progressed, 
not  only  did  the  groundhogs  hulk  out,  they 
got  more  wary.  Shots  became  hard  to  come 
by,  and  if  we  did  get  one,  we  learned,  we 
had  better  make  it  good  because  the  ani- 
mals  gave  us  no  second  chances. 

Our  woodchuck  hunting  “contest”  ran 
from  just  after  Memorial  Day  until  mid- 
August.  When  final  tabulations  were  com- 
pleted, we  had  530  pounds  of  woodchuck. 
Mike  shot  30  chucks  weighing  a total  of 
221  pounds.  My  40  chucks,  with  an  overall 
weight  of  309  pounds,  made  me  the  proud 


recipient  of  the  “Woodchuck  Weight 
Watchers  Award.” 

The  “Heaviest  Hog  Award  “ went  to 
Mike.  Although  Mike  and  I had  tied  with 
1 2-pounders,  it  was  the  official  ruling  of  the 
contest  judge  (my  wife)  that  the  award  go 
to  the  longest  shot. 

After  having  weighed  groundhogs  all 
summer,  I am  convinced  that  most  hunters 
have  a tendency  to  overestimate  the  weights 
of  their  chucks.  It  appears  that  the  average 
weight  of  a mature  woodchuck  — at  least 
in  our  neck  of  the  woods  — is  around  nine 
pounds.  Contrary  to  what  many  hunters 
think,  a woodchuck  weighing  12  or  13 
pounds  is  a heavyweight.  One  that’ll  tip 
the  scales  at  14  or  15  pounds  is  rare. 

Nevertheless,  the  trophy  hunter  in  me 
hasn’t  given  up  hope;  I’m  still  hunting  for 
that  granddaddy  of  all  chucks  — a 20- 
pounder.  □ 


i'cininiincjIUN  is  still  searching  for  that  elusive  granddaddy  of  woodchucks  — a 20 
pounder.  The  two  chuck  hunters  found  that  mature  groundhogs  in  their  area  average  nine 
pounds;  chucks  tipping  the  scales  at  1 2 or  1 3 pounds  are  heavyweights 
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Meditations  on  a 
Squirrel  Hunt 

By  Karl  Eric  Leitzel 


IT’S  LATE  OCTOBER. 

Outside,  the  crisp 
predawn  stillness  beck- 
ons. I lift  my  rifle  off  the  wall 
and  grab  a handful  of  shells. 

The  little  rimfire  is  nothing 
fancy,  but  its  scope  is  sighted 
in  and  the  trigger  is  crisp. 

Squirrels  don’t  leave  much 
room  for  sloppy  shooting.  I 
could  use  a shotgun,  1 
suppose,  but  I’m  not  a 
shotgun  person. 

I step  off  the  porch  and  a 
moment  later  enter  the 
woods.  I like  living  in  the 
woods,  close  to  the  things 
important  to  me.  1 like  the 
stillness  that  comes  with  living  in  the  woods.  The  woods  are  never  silent,  hut  they  are 
quiet  in  a way  that  lets  me  hear  all  the  little  sounds,  subtle  subdued  sounds  that 
change  each  day,  each  season. 

In  our  home  we  don’t  have  a television  set.  A television  would  distract  me  and 
overwhelm  the  sounds  of  my  young  children,  who  also  are  changing  with  each  day, 
each  season.  A television  would  make  it  harder  to  hear  my  wife  speaking  to  me  — the 
words,  the  subtle  nuances.  Words  and  subtle  nuances  are  important  when  you’ve 
promised  the  rest  of  your  life  to  someone. 

The  newly  fallen  leaves  are  crackling  underfoot.  I try  to  walk  quietly,  Indian 
fashion,  but  I doubt  if  even  an  Indian  could  be  completely  silent  in  the  autumn  woods 
before  daylight.  I accept  the  sound  as  inevitable.  Every  one  of  us  leaves  signs  of  our 
passing.  It  can’t  be  helped.  We  leave  some  things  undisturbed,  some  things  broken, 
and  some  things  better  for  our  having  passed. 

The  act  of  living  brings  responsibility,  and  living  as  a human  means  being  con- 
scious of  that  responsibility.  I’m  glad  for  that,  even  though  I’m  often  less  than  happy 
with  the  job  I’ve  done  in  my  own  life.  Mistakes  happen,  though.  Squirrels  fall  out  of 
trees,  too.  I’ve  seen  it  time  and  again,  a squirrel  so  caught  up  in  its  frantic  pace  that  it 
slips  and  falls  to  the  ground  with  a thud. 

Squirrels  are  designed  to  bounce,  though,  and  because  a squirrel  doesn’t  fret  over 
what’s  passed  or  worry  about  what’s  to  come,  it  goes  right  back  to  gathering  nuts  — 


AS  THE  FULL  LIGHT  of  morning  suffuses  the  woodlot 
with  a rich  autumn  glow,  I begin  to  see  movement  in 
the  tree  tops. 
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perhaps  having  learned  to  take  just  a hit  more  care  when  traveling  on  thin  branches. 

People  bounce  well,  too,  if  we  can  avoid  getting  too  wrapped  up  in  what  has  passed 
and  the  future  may  hold.  It  has  been  said:  “Don’t  be  anxious  for  tomorrow.  Tomorrow 
will  take  care  of  itself.”  And  beware  of  thin  branches. 

I settle  down  against  a big  white  oak  to  watch  and  wait.  Sometimes  when  we’re 
looking  for  something  we  need  to  search  actively.  Other  times,  watching  and  waiting 
are  more  productive.  Squirrel  hunting  is  like  that.  The  signs  are  all  around.  A patch 
of  oak  and  hickory  may  he  crawling  with  squirrels,  hut  if  you  just  tramp  through 
without  paying  attention,  you  may  never  see  a single  one. 

Life  is  often  the  same  way.  In  life,  things  that  should  be  the  clearest  often  go 
unnoticed.  We  look  but  we  don’t  see.  We  set  our  faces  like  stone  and  march  through 
life  doing  it  our  own  way.  We  know  we’re  right;  we’re  adults,  free  to  make  our  own 
choices  — and  we  don’t  see  any  squirrels. 

The  sky  is  brightening  now  with  tints  of  yellow  and  pink  and  orange.  A slight 
movement  of  air  rustles  the  leaves  as  it  makes  its  way  toward  the  ridge  behind  me. 

The  shapes  of  tree  trunks  and  stumps  begin  to  emerge  from  the  darkness.  If  this  were 
deer  season,  every  stump  and  fallen  branch  would  somehow  look  like  a deer.  But  now, 
with  squirrels  on  my  mind,  I see  only  stumps  and  fallen  branches. 

We  see  what  we  want  to  see,  especially  when  we’re  trying  too  hard.  Relax.  Be  quiet 
and  alert,  and  don  t be  in  a hurry.  The  light  will  continue  to  build.  Some  things  are 
completely  dependable.  Bagging  a squirrel  is  not,  because  that  depends  partly  on  me 
and  I have  a free  will  and  plenty  of  imperfections.  I must  make  decisions,  and  I can 
easily  miss  the  mark. 

But  the  sun  coming  up  in  the  morning  is  one  of  those  dependables.  Many  cultures 
over  the  millenia  have  declared  the  sun  a god  because  of  that  dependability.  Yet  we’re 
told  that  sometime  in  the  distant  future  even  the  sun  will  fail.  What,  then,  is  com- 
pletely and  eternally  dependable.7 

Now  the  full  light  of  early  morning  has  suffused  the  woodlot  with  a rich  autumn 
glow.  I begin  to  see  movements  in  the  tree  tops,  to  hear  rustling  here  and  there  on  the 
forest  floor.  Two  big  gray  squirrels  come  down  a red  oak  trunk  35  yards  away.  1 slowly 
bring  up  the  gun.  The  first  one  is  already  searching  for  acorns  among  the  fallen  leaves, 
but  the  second  stops  for  a moment  on  the  near  side  of  the  trunk,  some  220  feet  off  the 
ground.  I squeeze  off  a shot.  The  squirrel  falls  with  a thud  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  The 
other  squirrel  races  to  a nearby  hickory  and  runs  up,  stopping  halfway  to  the  first 
branch.  I see  its  head  peering  around  the  side  of  the  tree.  A large  oak  behind  the 
hickory  backs  up  the  shot  and  I fire  — hut  too  quickly.  Bark  flies  and  the  squirrel 
scrambles  up  to  the  safety  of  the  canopy. 

I walk  over  to  the  oak,  pick  up  the  squirrel,  and  say  a 
word  of  thanks  for  the  food  provided  for  me  and  my 
family. 

What  is  it  that  draws  us  to  the  hunt,  to  the  search  for 
that  which  is  hidden7  Time  spent  in  the  woods  is 
rewarding  in  itself,  yet  part  of  our  deeply  rooted  urge  to 
hunt  is  in  the  possibility  of  finding  and  bringing  home 
the  thing  hunted.  Spiritual  searching  is  like  that.  And 
as  in  hunting,  neither  I nor  any  other  person  can  hand 
you  whatever  is  sought  and  have  it  be  the  same. 

You  are  the  hunter.  The  prize  you  search  for  is  there 
for  you  to  find.  That  much  you  can  depend  on.  □ 


WHAT  IS  it  that  draws  us 
to  the  hunt,  to  the  search 
for  that  which  is  hidden? 
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Pennsylvania's  Coyote 

Native  tribes  called  him  coyotl  and  revered  him  for 
his  wily  cunning;  modern  man  calls  him  varmint  and 
often  reviles  him  as  a nuisance.  What  he  is  — if 
nothing  else  — is  here  to  stay. 

By  Bob  Noonan 


ARNIE  HAYDEN  swung  the  antenna 
hack  and  forth,  scanning  a hard- 
wood  ridge  that  was  half  a mile  away  across 
the  snow-filled  hemlock  basin  in  front  of 
us.  He  stopped  it  where  the  slight  beeping 
signal  was  strongest  and  said,  “Those  coy- 
otes are  probably  right  over  there  on  the 
side  of  that  hill.” 

Alan  Keister,  making  notes  on  the  map 
spread  out  on  the  hood  of  the  truck,  nod- 
ded in  agreement  and  added:  “I’ve  been 
finding  both  those  coyotes  within  a mile  of 
this  spot  for  a couple  of  weeks  now.  It’s  easy 
to  see  why,  too.  This  is  perfect  winter 
habitat  for  coyotes.  There’s  a hunch  of  deer 
yarded  up  in  those  hemlocks,  and  there’s  a 
clearcut  just  over  the  top  of  that  ridge. 
Mating  season’s  started,  and  they  love  to 
den  in  those  clearcuts.” 

It  was  late  February,  and  the  three  of  us 
were  standing  on  a gravel  road  high  up  on 
a mountain  in  northcentral  Pennsylvania, 
getting  an  electronic  fix  on  a pair  of  radio- 
collared  coyotes.  Arnie  has  been  a Game 
Commission  biologist  for  33  years.  Alan 
has  been  an  agency  wildlife  technician  for 
a dozen.  Along  with  Biologist  Jack  Giles, 
they  comprise  the  Furbearer  Unit  within 
the  agency’s  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment. 

“Wildlife  technicians  do  the  biologist’s 
legwork,”  Arnie  said.  “Alan’s  the  best  one 
in  the  state.”  Alan  modestly  said  nothing. 
Both  men  have  been  involved  in  coyote 
research  for  the  past  three  years.  As  part  of 
the  study,  they’ve  radio-collared  20  coy- 


THE  WOLF-LIKE  face  of  the  eastern  coyote 
likely  comes  from  an  ancestry  that  includes 
timber  and  red  wolf  blood.  The  coyote  has 
expanded  its  range  into  Pennsylvania  over 
the  past  few  decades. 

otes,  and  have  been  tracking  them  to  de- 
termine home  range,  travel  patterns,  mor- 
tality, food  preferences  and  behavior. 

We  hopped  back  in  the  truck  and  con- 
tinued on  to  see  if  we  could  pick  up  a signal 
from  farther  down  the  road.  “We  try  to  get 
fixes  on  the  same  animals  from  different 
positions,”  Arnie  said.  “Then  we  can  trian- 
gulate and  pinpoint  them  more  accurately. 
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The  electronic  signal  will  pass  right  through 
trees  and  other  vegetation,  hut  a hill  will 
block  it.” 

“How  often  do  you  take  readings?”  1 
asked. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other,  and 
Arnie  laughed.  “A  lot,”  he  said.  “Alan’s  out 
seven  days  a week  at  times.  Sometimes  it 
takes  all  day  to  find  them,  and  some  days  we 
don’t  find  them  at  all.” 

“We  need  20  good  separate  locations 
per  animal  to  determine  its  home  range,” 
Alan  explained.  “Our  coyotes  seem  to  have 
a home  range  of  about  five  to  six  square 
miles  in  summer,  when  food  is  everywhere, 
and  about  10  square  miles  in  winter,  when 
food  is  scarce. 

“Some  of  our  tagged  coyotes  have  been 
shot  and  then  returned  to  us.  Most  have 
been  younger  animals,  ones  more  apt  to  get 
in  trouble,  probably  because  they  travel 
around  so  much  while  dispersing.  One  ju- 
venile was  shot  103  miles  from  where  we 
tagged  it.  This  study  has  already  shown  us 
that  mortality  is  higher  than  we  antici- 
pated. So  far,  we’ve  lost  40  percent  of  our 
tagged  coyotes.” 

I asked  Arnie  how  they  catch  the  coy- 
otes to  tag  them. 

“ W e trap  them,  in  No.  3 Victor  Softcatch 
[padded  jaw]  footholds.  We  pin  them  with 
a snare  pole,  tranquilize  them,  attach  the 
collar,  and  release  them  when  they  come 

4-  » 

to. 

We  could  see  just  over  the  roadside 
snowbanks  as  we  drove;  the  winter  of  1 993  - 
94  will  long  be  remembered  for  deep  snow 
and  cold.  Arnie  spotted  a deer  in  a clearing 
in  the  hemlocks,  and  we  backed  up  for  a 
closer  look. 

The  doe  stood  looking  at  us,  belly  deep 
in  a well-beaten  trail.  Arnie’s  experienced 
eye  examined  her  critically;  “Not  too  bad 
shape,  considering,”  he  said.  He’s  seen  his 
share  of  winter  hungry  deer  over  the  years. 

A mile  later  he  pulled  over  and  pointed  to 
a dead,  half-eaten  deer  beside  a frozen 
creek.  The  ribs  were  exposed,  and  tracks 
were  all  around  it. 


“Bobcat  kill,  I’ll  bet,”  Arnie  said.  “We’ve 
seen  a number  of  them  in  here.  The  coyotes 
move  in  and  finish  off  the  carcass.” 

Coyotes  have  been  increasing  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  they  have  almost  everywhere 
in  the  East  and,  of  course,  many  sportsmen 
are  concerned.  The  most  common  fear  is 
that  coyotes  will  hurt  the  deer  population. 
I asked  Arnie  what  he  thought. 

“I’m  convinced  that  coyotes  don’t  have 
any  influence  on  deer  populations  here,” 
he  said.  “Years  ago,  when  there  were  no 
deer,  there  were  no  coyotes  either.  Now 
the  deer  are  back,  and  the  coyotes  are 
increasing.  There’s  all  sorts  of  research 
showing  that  in  states  with  a lot  of  coyotes, 
and  I mean  a lot,  they  also  shoot  a lot  of 
deer. 

“Another  piece  of  hard  data;  the  per- 
centage of  fawns  per  adult  doe  in  our  deer 
harvests  has  not  changed.  So  the  coyotes 
aren’t  hurting  them.  Excessive  fawn  preda- 
tion is  the  first  indication  of  a problem. 

“Coyotes  do  eat  deer,  though,  but  mostly 


ARNIE  HAYDEN,  PGC  biologist,  has  been 
conducting  research  on  coyotes  — some  of 
it  involving  the  animal's  home  range  as 
determined  by  radio  telemetry. 
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as  carrion.  Somewhere  around  50,000  deer 
a year  are  killed  on  our  highways,  and  at 
least  that  many  get  back  off  the  roads  to  die 
after  being  hit.  There  are  also  the  ones  that 
die  of  starvation,  and  other  causes,  too. 
Coyotes  can  find  plenty  of  deer  meat  with- 
out having  to  kill  for  it.” 

We  stopped  to  check  a set  of  tracks, 
which  turned  out  to  he  bobcat.  “The  bob- 
cats are  doing  good,”  Arnie  said.  “We’re 
recording  about  1 00  roadkills  a year.  We’re 
conducting  a five-year  statewide  popula- 
tion study,  and  we  know  already  they’re 
increasing.  The  coyotes  obviously  aren’t 
hurting  them,  either.” 

We  drove  slowly,  stopping  to  investi- 
gate every  track  that  crossed  the  road.  At 
the  second  set  of  coyote  tracks,  Alan  turned 
on  the  receiver  and  began  searching  with 
the  antenna,  but  he  couldn’t  get  a reading. 
He  and  Arnie  decided  to  drive  completely 
around  the  mountain  and  try  a different 
angle. 

Arnie  is  a storehouse  of  wildlife  infor- 
mation, much  of  it  derived  from  personal 
observation  and  research.  As  we  drove,  I 
picked  his  brain  about  coyotes.  Each  ques- 
tion usually  launched  a detailed  discussion 
that  led  to  other  topics.  I never  heard  him 
repeat  anything,  and  I asked  questions  all 
day. 

Eastern  Expansion 

Coyotes  were  originally  western  ani- 
mals. Man  is  responsible  for  their  expan- 
sion; about  100  years  ago,  as  people  cleared 
more  land  and  eliminated  wolves,  moun- 
tain lions  and  bears,  coyotes  started  in- 
creasing and  spreading  east  and  north.  At 
present  they’ve  colonized  all  of  North 
America,  from  Alaska  to  Mexico,  from 
California  to  New  Brunswick. 

Pennsylvania’s  eastern  coyote  is  larger 
than  those  of  the  West.  Arnie  agrees  with 
DN  A research  that  the  eastern  coyote  may 
have  some  wolf  blood  in  it,  probably  picked 
up  from  the  gray  timber  wolf  and  the  smaller 
southern  red  wolf.  Big  males  in  excess  of  60 
pounds  have  been  reported  here,  although 


Coyotes  and  the  Law 

COYOTES  may  be  hunted  with  a 
hunting  or  furtaking  license,  and  they 
may  be  trapped  in  season  with  a furtaking 
license.  They  may  be  hunted  year-round 
with  the  following  exceptions. 

In  order  to  take  coyotes  during  the 
regular  firearms  seasons  for  antlered  and 
antlerless  deer,  the  hunter  must  have  a 
valid  deer  tag  in  his  possession.  In  other 
words,  if  you  have  not  yet  killed  a buck  in 
buck  season,  or  used  up  your  antlerless 
tags  in  doe  season,  you  may  shoot  coyotes. 

During  spring  gobbler  season,  coyotes 
may  not  be  killed  before  noon. 

As  this  issue  went  to  press,  legislation 
had  been  proposed  that  would  allow 
coyotes  to  be  hunted  on  Sunday. 
Currently,  only  foxes  and  crows  may  be 
hunted  on  Sunday. 


the  average  weight  is  usually  around  50 
pounds  for  males,  40  pounds  for  females. 

Wolves  and  western  coyotes  tend  to 
stay  in  family  groups  or  packs,  Arnie  said, 
but  his  radio-collared  coyotes  don’t  act 
that  way.  Some  run  in  pairs,  some  in  family 
groups.  This  is  consistent  with  other  re- 
search on  the  eastern  coyote. 

Coyotes  come  in  a variety  of  colors, 
from  black  to  almost  white  or  blond.  Most 
common  is  the  typical  wolf  gray,  often  with 
a slight  red  or  brown  cast.  Now  and  then 
one  almost  the  color  of  a red  fox  shows  up. 
Arnie  feels  this  is  further  evidence  of  wolf 
blood,  as  wolves  also  come  in  a variety  of 
colors. 

Eastern  coyotes  are  prolific.  One  study 
of  placental  scars  — marks  on  the  uterus 
that  some  biologists  feel  show  actual  birth 
rates  — indicate  that  about  43  percent  of 
yearling  females,  92  percent  of  young  adults, 
and  all  of  older  females  had  had  litters. 
Litter  sizes  varies;  Arnie  saw  one  den  with 
13  pups,  another  with  11.  The  average 
seems  to  be  around  five  or  six. 

Arnie  believes  Pennsylvania’s  coyote 
population  is  pushing  15,000,  and  that  it’s 
increasing  about  10  percent  a year.  About 
30  percent  of  the  population  is  harvested 
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each  year.  In  1993,  4,200  coyotes  were 
reported  killed  by  hunters  and  trappers. 
Most  were  young  coyotes,  less  than  a year 
old.  Research  shows  that  pups  comprise 
about  78  percent  of  the  kill  in  the  East, 
another  sign  ot  an  expanding  population. 

Arnie  thinks  we’re  taking  about  60  per- 
cent  of  each  year’s  pups.  He  stressed  that  it 
is  impossible  to  manage  coyote  popula- 
tions;  to  decrease  their  numbers  we’d  have 
to  take  85  percent  of  the  young  and  half  of 
the  adults  each  year  — and  that’s  simply 
not  possible. 

Arnie  is  certain  that  the  coyote  popula- 
tion will  soon  peak  and  then  drop  off.  That 
may  be  happening  now  in  some  parts  of 
Pennsylvania;  mange  is  already  starting  to 
appear.  Any  species  new  to  an  area  experi- 
ences a big  surge  when  animals  first  move 
in,  then  the  population  settles  down  to 
normal  levels.  Other  research  has  shown 
that  coyote  populations  are  self-limiting. 

Being  territorial,  coyotes  in  effect  limit 
their  own  numbers  before  they  exhaust 
their  food  supply.  Population  density  is 
directly  related  to  food  supply.  Biologists 
believe  coyote  populations  have  already 
become  balanced  with  food  supplies  in 
Maine  and  New  York. 

So  what  do  coyotes  eat  I According  to 
studies  of  scats  (feces)  collected  across  the 


COYOTES  ARE  CAUGHT  with  padded  jaw  leghold  traps 
that  cause  little  if  any  damage  to  the  animal's  foot.  After 
capture,  the  coyotes  are  fitted  with  radio  collars  that 
allow  the  team  to  track  their  movements. 


state,  coyotes  eat  quite  a variety  of  food, 
including  plants.  Deer  remains  were  found 
in  55  percent  of  the  scats,  and  vegetable 
matter  was  identified  in  52  percent.  Insects 
appeared  in  18  percent,  bird  remains  in  12. 
Raccoons  and  squirrels  were  in  5 percent, 
gray  fox  and  porcupine  almost  3 percent, 
and  reptiles  and  amphibians  in  about  2 
percent. 

An  Opportunist 

As  these  foods  appeared  in  different 
amounts  in  different  areas,  it’s  obvious  that 
the  coyote  eats  mostly  what’s  available. 
He’s  truly  an  opportunist. 

It’s  the  coyote’s  appetite,  of  course,  that 
gets  him  in  trouble.  People  are  afraid  he’ll 
eat  everything  in  the  woods.  Everyone  seems 
to  have  an  emotional  opinion  about  the 
coyote,  but  not  many  people  have  much 
real  information.  The  coyote  has  had  a lot 
of  bad  press.  I asked  Arnie  if  he  felt  there 
was  a coyote  problem  in  Pennsylvania, 
and,  if  so,  what  it  was. 

“I  guess  that  depends  on  what  you  call  a 
problem,”  he  said.  “I’m  positive  they  don’t 
hurt  the  deer  herd  at  all.  We  do  have  some 
livestock  predation,  but  not  much,  and  in 
fact  there’s  less  sheep  predation  this  year 
than  last. 

“About  half  the  livestock  predation  is 
on  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  pigs. 
There'  ’s  some  on  poultry.  And 
there’s  no  doubt  that  coyotes 
will  eat  dogs  — in  fact  it’s  com- 
mon enough  that  people  need 
to  protect  their  dogs  by  not 
letting  them  run  loose. 

“And  coyotes  do  eat  house 
cats.  Considering  the  number 
of  birds  and  small  mammals 
that  cats  eat,  though,  some 
sportsmen  don’t  really  regard 
the  killing  of  house  cats  as  a 
problem.” 

“I’d  say  that  about  30  or  40 
percent  of  the  coyote  com- 
plaint calls  we  get  are  from 
people  just  expressing  a con- 
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cern  or  a fear.  They  call  to  say  they  saw  a 
coyote,  and  they’re  worried  that  it  will  eat 
their  sheep,  or  pets,  or  even  their  kids.  We 
tell  them  not  to  worry,  and  to  feel  free  to 
call  us  back  if  anything  happens,  and  we 
never  hear  from  them  again.  Sometimes 
people  call  to  say  they  saw  coyotes  chasing 
deer. 

“As  for  their  effect  on  wildlife  other 
than  deer,  I’d  have  to  say  it’s  almost  nonex- 
istent. Squirrel,  rabbit  and  other  small  game 
species  seem  to  he  as  abundant  as  ever,  so 
coyotes  haven’t  hurt  them. 


“I  admire  them . This  is 
one  fine  game  animal . 
They’re  big  and  smart,  a 
real  challenge  to  hunt/’ 
— Biologist  Arnie  Hayden 


“We  know  coyotes  eat  some  raccoons, 
but  with  the  present  high  coon  populations 
and  rabies  concerns,  that  is  probably  an 
asset,  not  a problem.  There  is  evidence  that 
there  are  fewer  red  fox  in  some  areas,  and 
research  shows  coyote  do  suppress  red  fox 
populations  in  some  situations.  But  they 
certainly  haven’t  hurt  the  gray  fox.” 

We  stopped  to  look  at  some  turkey 
tracks,  and  I asked  Amie  if  the  coyotes  hurt 
the  turkeys,  especially  because  of  the  snow. 

“Turkeys  do  surprisingly  well  in  deep 
snow.  They  walk  on  top  when  it’s  packed  or 
crusted,  and  they  can  fly  into  trees  for  seed. 
The  deep  snow  is  more  of  a hindrance  to 
the  coyotes. 

“Coyotes  have  absolutely  no  effect  on 
turkey  populations  here  — the  birds  have 
never  been  this  numerous.  I’m  sure  coyotes 


take  a few,  but  canines  in  general  are  not 
efficient  bird  predators.” 

At  the  hack  side  of  the  mountain  we 
stopped  to  take  readings,  but  we  got  no 
signals.  We’d  been  out  over  half  the  day,  so 
we  decided  to  head  home.  It  had  become 
obvious  to  me  while  Arnie  talked  coyotes 
that  he  had  a lot  of  respect  for  the  big 
canines,  so  I asked  him  how  he  felt  about 
them. 

“I  admire  them,”  he  said.  “This  is  one 
fine  game  animal.  They’re  big  and  smart,  a 
real  challenge  to  hunt,  and  the  fur  is  beau- 
tiful. They’re  a fine  trophy. 

“A  lot  of  coyotes  are  killed  incidentally 
by  deer  and  bear  hunters.  They’re  sitting  on 
a stand  and  a coyote  trots  by.  Turkey  hunt- 
ers get  some  too,  because  coyotes  will  some- 
times investigate  a turkey  call.  A good  12- 
gauge  magnum  turkey  load  of  copper-plated 
4,  5 or  6 shot  is  good  coyote  medicine  out 
to  about  30  yards. 

“Trappers  get  some  in  fox  sets,  and  some 
set  deliberately  for  coyotes,”  Amie  said. 
“Most  trappers  are  delighted  to  get  one,  not 
because  the  fur  is  valuable,  but  because  it’s 
such  a trophy. 

“More  and  more  people  are  hunting 
coyotes  deliberately.  Using  dogs  is  a chal- 
lenge. I’ve  heard  of  chases  going  40  miles 
and  more.  But  probably  the  most  effective 
and  exciting  way  to  hunt  them  is  to  use  a 
predator  call.  Having  one  of  the  big  ca- 
nines run  right  at  you  is  a thrill  you  won’t 
soon  forget. 

“A  lot  of  people  are  glad  the  coyote  is 
here.  I can’t  tell  you  how  often  I’ve  had 
someone  say:  ‘I  heard  the  greatest  thing  last 
night,  half  a dozen  coyotes  howling  behind 
my  house.  I loved  it!’ 

“The  coyote  is  here  to  stay.  We  might  as 
well  appreciate  his  good  points  — they  far 
outweigh  his  faults.”  □ 
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For  decades  he  ruled  over  the  Seneca 
Country  of  northwest  Pennsylvania  and 
southwest  New  York  — feared  as  a warrior 
and  respected  as  a statesman. 

Cornplanter: 
Seneca  Chief 


By  Don  Feigert 


THE  WAR  CHIEF  Stood  before  his 
captives  and  studied  their  silent  white 
faces.  His  appearance  before  them  was 
frightening,  for  he  was  the  famous 
Cornplanter  — leader  of  numerous  fear- 
some raids  and  bloody  victories  against  the 
colonists. 

He  stood  tall,  lean  and  muscular,  his 
skin  and  hair  strangely  lighter  than  that  of 
his  copper-skinned,  black-haired  comrades. 
His  head  was  topped  with  chieftain  feath- 
ers, his  cheekbones  marked  with  the  red 
paint  of  war,  his  ear  lobes  split,  pierced  and 
adorned  with  earrings,  Seneca-style.  His 
eyes  shone  dark  and  penetrating  as  he  gazed 
among  them. 

The  year  was  1780,  the  place,  the 
Mohawk  V alley  of  N ew  York.  These  Ameri- 
can captives  were  victims  of  the  Iroquois 
alliance  with  the  British  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Finally  the  war  chief  pointed  out  one 
man  and  motioned  for  him  to  step  away 
from  the  group.  The  man  was  John  Abeel, 
5 8 years  old,  member  of  a prominent  Dutch 
family  in  Albany,  NY.  He  was  also  a gifted 
gunsmith  and  frontier  trader  who  had  actu- 
ally lived  among  the  Senecas  as  a young 
man  and  for  decades  maintained  a position 
of  respect  with  several  tribes. 

Abeel  was  force-marched  a few  miles  by 


Cornplanter  and  a band  of  followers.  Then, 
in  a small  clearing,  the  war  chief  halted, 
faced  his  captive  and,  through  an  inter- 
preter, spoke: 

“I  am  your  son.  You  are  my  father.  You 
are  my  prisoner,  but  you  shall  not  be  harmed. 
If  now  you  choose  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
your  yellow  son,  and  live  with  our  people, 


BORN  JOHN  ABEEL,  Jr.,  Corn  planter  was  the 
son  of  an  Indian  woman  and  a white  trader. 
He  would  later  lead  his  tribe  and  others  to 
war  and,  eventually,  to  peace. 
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I will  cherish  your  old  age  with  plenty  of 
venison,  and  you  shall  live  easy.  But  if  you 
choose  to  live  with  your  white  children,  1 
will  conduct  you  back  in  safety.” 

Aheel  declined  the  offer  and  returned 
to  his  white  family.  Cornplanter  concluded 
his  participation  in  the  war  after  this  inci- 
dent and  went  on  to  become  one  of  the 
most  influential  figures  in  the  early  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States. 

John  Abeel  (sometimes  spelled  Obail) 
came  to  Seneca  country  (southwest  NY 
and  northwest  PA)  in  the  mid- 1740s  and 
established  himself  as  an  honest  trader  and 
expert  gunsmith.  As  was  customary  at  the 
time,  he  lived  with  a Native  American 
woman,  the  sister  of  Kiasutha,  a great  chief 
among  the  Six  Nations  and  member  of  the 
Wolf  Clan  nobility. 

“By  What  One  Plants” 

Around  1750  their  union  led  to  the 
birth  of  “Kaintwakon,”  meaning  “by  what 
one  plants”  or  “Cornplanter.”  Although 
the  child  was  a half-breed,  Seneca/Iroquois 
society  dictated  that  offspring  be  reared  in 
the  race  of  their  mother,  so  an  American 
Indian  heritage  dominated  Complanter’s 
life. 

Brought  up  by  his  famous  and  powerful 
uncle  Kiasutha,  as  per  Seneca  custom,  he 
learned  the  complexities  of  hunting,  fish- 
ing and  warfare,  and  began  his  deep,  life- 
long attachment  to  the  Allegheny  River 
valley  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Only  one  incident  is  recorded  of  any 
contact  between  Cornplanter  and  his  white 
father  during  his  youth.  In  a letter  sent 
many  years  later  to  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Cornplanter,  who  was  sometimes 
known  as  John  Abeel,  Jr.,  stated: 

“.  . . as  I grew  up  I began  to  pay  some 
attention  and  play  with  the  Indian  boys  in 
the  neighborhood;  and  they  took  notice  of 
my  skin  being  of  a different  color  from 
theirs,  and  spoke  about  it. 

I inquired  of  my  mother  the  cause,  and 
she  told  me  that  my  father  was  a resident  of 
Albany  ...  I grew  up  to  be  a young  man, 


and  married  me  a wife,  and  I had  no  kettle 
or  gun. 

“I  then  knew  where  my  father  lived,  and 
went  to  see  him,  and  found  he  was  a white 
man,  and  spoke  the  English  language.  He 
gave  me  victuals  while  I was  at  his  house, 
but  when  I started  to  return  home,  he  gave 
me  no  provisions  to  eat  on  the  way.  He 
gave  me  neither  kettle  nor  gun.” 


Names  and  Places 

Abeel,  Henry  - (or  Obail)  Eldest  son  of 
Cornplanter.  Educated  in  Phila- 
delphia; became  his  father’s  interpreter. 
Fought  with  the  Americans  during  the 
War  of  1812. 

Abeel,  John  - (or  Obail)  Dutch  trader 
and  gunsmith;  natural  father  of 
Cornplanter. 

Cornplanter  - (alias  John  Abeel,  Jr.,  or 
John  Obail,  Jr.)  Most  famous  chief  of 
the  Senecas.  Important  figure  in  early 
U.S.  history. 

Cornplanter  Grant  - Approximately 
600-acre  private  property  award  in 
northwest  Pennsylvania  given  in  1 79 1 
to  Cornplanter  and  his  descendants  in 
appreciation  for  his  peace  negotiations. 
Obliterated  by  the  flooding  of  the 
Allegheny  Reservoir  in  the  1960s. 

Governor  Blacksnake  - Nephew  of 
Cornplanter;  fought  with  the  British 
during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Handsome  Lake  - Full-blooded  Seneca 
half-brother  of  Cornplanter.  Founded 
a visionary  religion  in  1799. 

Jennesedaga  - (“Cornplanter’sTown”) 
V illage  on  the  Allegheny  River  in  the 
Cornplanter  Grant,  where  Corn- 
planter  and  his  descendants  lived  from 
the  1790s  to  the  1960s. 

Joseph  Brant  — Pro-British  Mohawk 
warrior.  Fled  to  Canada  in  protest  over 
Pro-American  Iroquois  policies. 

Kiasutha  - Renowned  Seneca  chief  and 
maternal  uncle  of  Cornplanter. 

Red  Jacket  — Seneca  warrior  and 
chieftain.  Lifelong  antagonist  of 
Cornplanter. 

Wolf  Clan  - Noble  family  of  the  Seneca 
tribe,  into  which  Cornplanter  was 
born. 
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V ery  little  else  is  known  ot  Cornplanter’s 
youth.  His  name  increasingly  appears  in 
American  history  with  the  onset  and  after- 
math of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

When  the  war  began,  the  British  and 
American  camps  publicly  urged  the  Six 
Nations  to  remain  neutral.  The  quarrel, 
they  argued,  between  the  two  white  “tribes” 
was  not  their  fight. 

Privately,  however,  both  sides  lobbied 
to  win  over  the  Iroquois  as  allies,  which  the 
British  finally  accomplished  in  July  1777 
through  generous  bribes  of  rum  and  gifts. 
Kiasutha  and  Cornplanter  insisted  on  neu- 
trality for  a time,  hut  they  finally  gave  in  to 
the  majority  decision  and  joined  the  battle 
against  American  forces. 

Cornplanter  fought  as  a “captain”  of  the 
Indians  for  the  remainder  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  His  name  is  mentioned,  along 
with  that  of  his  nephew,  Governor  Black- 
snake,  in  several  historical  accounts  as  the 
leader  of  bloody  and  successful  raids  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  — including 
the  one  in  which  he  captured  his  own 
father. 

After  the  war,  however,  Cornplanter 
became  disillusioned  with  the  British.  He 
felt  they  had  broken  their  promise  to  sup- 
port and  protect  the  Six  Nation  tribes  and 
had  abandoned  the  Indians  to  the  Ameri- 
can colonists.  He  also  foresaw  that  the 
United  States  was  the  growing  power  of  the 
future  and  recognized  the  urgency  to  deal 
with  that  power. 

In  1782  Cornplanter  settled  at  a small 
village  on  the  Allegheny  River  near  the 
Pennsylvania/New  York  border  and  as- 
sumed the  high  position  of  leadership  his 
uncle  Kiasutha  had  held.  The  succession 
was  not  automatic,  though.  It  resulted  more 
from  ability  than  family  heritage.  Corn- 
planter  was  renowned  as  a brave  warrior 
and  excellent  leader,  but  he  was  even  more 
highly  regarded  for  his  sense  and  wisdom, 
especially  by  the  women  of  the  tribe. 

Women  in  Seneca  society  “owned”  the 
land  and  possessed  much  influence  toward 
naming  leaders.  They  preferred  Cornplanter 
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CHIEF  AMONG  Cornplanter's  rivalswas  Red 
Jacket,  whom  Cornplanter  had  accused  of 
cowardice  for  fleeing  the  battle  of 
Newtown. 

over  his  more  flamboyant  and  reckless  ri- 
vals. 

Seneca  chieftain  Red  Jacket  was 
Cornplanter’s  primary  lifelong  antagonist. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Corn- 
planter  accused  him  of  cowardice  for  flee- 
ing the  battlefield  at  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Newtown  against  the  American  Gen. 
Sullivan.  After  the  war,  Red  Jacket  main- 
tained a policy  of  uncompromising  resis- 
tance toward  all  white  settlers,  which 
Cornplanter  knew  might  result  in  the  an- 
nihilation of  his  people. 

Mohawk  Rival 

Mohawk  chieftain  Joseph  Brant  became 
another  rival.  He  and  Cornplanter  fought 
together  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
hut  afterwards  Brant  remained  powerfully 
pro-British.  He  and  his  Mohawk  and  Sen- 
eca followers  ran  off  in  anger  to  Canada 
when  Cornplanter  and  his  pro-American 
policies  prevailed. 

A third,  milder  rival  was  Cornplanter’s 
own  half-brother  Handsome  Lake.  He  was 
apparently  his  mother’s  favorite  (she  named 
him  “sachem”  or  wise  man  over  Corn- 
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planter),  and  he  achieved  prominence  in 
later  years  as  a spiritual  leader.  Handsome 
Lake  became  founder  of  a visionary  reli- 
gion based  on  a blend  of  Seneca  and  Quaker 
principles. 

Complanter  assumed  leadership  over 
his  competitors  during  the  1 780s  and  1 790s, 
critical  formative  years  for  the  fledgling 
United  States,  when  control  of  the  valu- 
able lands  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
was  still  threatened  by  the  English  and 
French,  and  the  Iroquois. 

The  Six  Nation  chieftains  still  regarded 
themselves  as  lords  of  the  fields  and  forests 
that  had  been  their  cherished  hunting 
grounds  for  generations.  The  American 


SENECAS  GATHERED  at  the  Cornplanter  Grant 
for  the  ceremony  to  "adopt"  Pennsylvania  Gov. 
Arthur  James.  The  grant  was  the  government's 
concession  to  Cornplanter  and  his  people. 


government  felt  the  Iroquois  had  forfeited 
all  territorial  rights  when  they  sided  with 
the  British  during  the  war. 

The  U.S.  sought  formal  treaties  to  co- 
erce Indian  tribes  into  signing  away  their 
lands.  The  British  and  French  hoped  this 
conflict  could  he  turned  toward  their  ad- 
vantage, to  increase  their  power,  their  prof- 
itable fur  trade,  and  their  land  holdings. 

After  the  war,  white  settlers  moved  into 
Iroquois  territory  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers. Some  were  outlaws  who  murdered, 
burned  and  plundered  in  the  isolated  In- 
dian villages.  The  American  government 
did  little  to  discourage  these  atrocities, 
creating  tension  and  hostility  during  treaty 


negotiations,  which  began  in  August  1 784 
at  Fort  Stanwix. 

Complanter  was  maneuvered  into  the 
position  of  spokesman  for  the  Six  Nations. 
He  proposed  an  honorable  boundary  line 
between  the  properties  of  the  Iroquois  and 
the  United  States,  and  he  convinced  the 
Indian  representatives  to  agree  to  his  sug- 
gestion. The  Americans  rejected  the  pro- 
posal, though,  and  under  the  threat  of 
force,  coerced  the  Iroquois  representatives 
into  signing  a treaty  giving  up  much  of 
their  homeland. 

Cornplanter  had  to  return  home  and 
persuade  the  Senecas  to  ratify  the  treaty 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  other  tribes 
from  declaring  open  warfare.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  a policy  of  negotiation  and  con- 
cession toward  the  Americans,  whom  he 
considered  capable  of  genocide  against 
Native  American  peoples.  Other  chief- 
tains, however,  asserted  a different  view. 

Red  Jacket  and  Brant,  with  the  help  of 
the  British,  formed  a new  confederation  of 
American  Indian  tribes  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  York  and  Ohio  that  rejected  the 
Fort  Stanwix  treaty  and  declared  their  in- 
tention to  fight  for  their  lands. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  though,  inter- 
nal conflicts,  along  with  Cornplanter’s  re- 
fusal to  join  it,  weakened  the  confedera- 
tion. Another  treaty  was  negotiated  in 
1789  at  Fort  Harmar,  providing  that  large 
tracts  of  land  be  sold  to  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  resistance  of  the  western  Indians 
finally  collapsed  in  1 794  with  their  bloody 
defeat  at  Fallen  Timbers,  Toledo,  Ohio,  at 
the  hands  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne. 
Cornplanter  kept  the  Iroquois  tribes  out  of 
that  conflict,  substantially  affecting  the 
outcome. 

If  the  Six  Nations  had  fought  with  the 
western  Indians  of  Ohio  and  Michigan 
during  the  late  1 780s  and  1790s,  and  if  the 
British,  who  were  distracted  by  other  world 
events,  had  committed  fully  to  the  con- 
flict, the  young  American  nation  may  not 
have  survived. 
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During  his  years  of  diplomacy,  Corn- 
planter  traveled  to  Pittsburgh,  New  York, 
Albany  and  Philadelphia  several  times, 
and  he  always  impressed  his  white  adver- 
saries  with  his  intelligence,  foresight  and 
wisdom. 

Although  he  never  learned  to  speak  or 
write  English  and  always  utilized  an  inter- 
preter,  he  established  mutual  respect  with 
some  of  the  most  important  leaders  of  the 
day  — including  Lafayette,  George  Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania  Gov.  Thomas  Mifflin, 
and,  at  Fort  Harmar,  Gen.  Richard  Butler. 
He  also  made  several  contacts  with  leaders 
of  the  Quaker  religion,  which  influenced 
later  events  among  his  people. 

At  the  request  of  Gen.  Butler  and  Presi- 
dent Washington,  Cornplanter  was 
awarded  three  tracts  of  land  in  northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania.  One  he  sold,  another  he 
was  apparently  cheated  out  of,  hut  the 
third  became  the  Cornplanter  Grant  (not 
an  Indian  “reservation”  governed  hy  whites, 
hut  an  autonomous  private-property  grant ) 
that  he  and  his  descendants  lived  upon  for 
1 70  years. 

The  grant  was  located  on  the  Allegheny 
River  near  the  town  of  Corydon,  just  south 
of  the  New  York  state  line.  The  Seneca 
chief  also  received  a monetary  stipend  and 
other  gifts  in  appreciation  for  his  crucial 
peacekeeping  efforts. 

After  the  mid- 1 790s,  Cornplanter’s  dip- 
lomatic work  was  concluded,  and  he  settled 
in  at  Jennesedaga  (“Cornplanter’s  Town”) 
on  the  banks  of  his  beloved  Allegheny.  He 
sent  his  oldest  son,  Henry  Abeel,  and  two 
other  Seneca  boys  to  Philadelphia  to  be 
educated  by  the  Quakers.  He  also  asked 
that  that  religious  sect  set  up  a mission  near 
his  village: 

“We  wish  our  children  to  be  taught  the 
same  principles  by  which  your  fathers  were 
guided.  Brothers!  We  have  too  little  wis- 
dom among  us,  and  we  cannot  teach  our 
children  what  we  see  their  situation  re- 
quires them  to  know. 

“We  wish  them  to  he  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  such  other  things  as  you  teach 


The  Six  Nations 

AT  SOME  TIME  in  unrecorded  history, 
the  New  York/Pennsylvania  Iroquois 
organized  their  various  tribes  into  a peace- 
keeping confederation  that  we  now  call 
the  Six  Nations  or  the  League  of  the 
Iroquois. 

From  east  to  west  the  tribes  included: 
Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas  and 
Cayugas,  each  associated  with  a lake  now 
named  for  it.  Western-most  were  the 
Senecas,  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
tribe.  After  1700  the  Tuscaroras  began 
moving  into  Oneida  territory,  and  around 
1720  they  were  admitted  into  the  league 
as  the  sixth  Nation. 

Each  man  governed  his  own  family, 
but  each  tribe  or  nation  had  a chief  or 
chieftains  and  also  contributed  several 
“wise  men"  or  “sachems”  to  a council  of 
50  that  ran  the  confederation.  Leadership 
positions  were  achieved  through  inher- 
itance or  merit. 


your  children,  especially  the  love  of  peace.” 

Henry  Abeel  stayed  in  Philadelphia  for 
several  years  and  received  enough  educa- 
tion that  after  his  return  he  was  able  to  act 
as  Cornplanter’s  interpreter  for  many  years. 

The  Evils  of  Drink 

Unfortunately,  Henry  also  learned  about 
alcoholic  drinks  there,  much  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  father.  In  Cornplanter’s 
experience,  drunken  Indians  became  lazy 
and  dissolute,  fought  among  themselves, 
with  sometimes  fatal  results,  and  allowed 
whites  to  cheat  them  out  of  property. 
Cornplanter  spoke  out  many  times  against 
the  practice  of  white  settlers  providing 
drink  to  Seneca  men. 

In  1798  the  Quakers  accepted  Corn- 
planter  s invitation  to  send  a delegation  of 
instructors  to  his  territory.  They  purchased 
a 1 50-acre  tract  nine  miles  upriver  from  the 
grant,  far  enough  away  to  show  respect 
toward  Cornplanter’s  private  property  but 
close  enough  to  serve  as  an  example  and 
influence. 

Wisely,  the  Quakers  chose  not  to  press 
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for  religious  conversion  among  the  Sen- 
ecas. Instead,  they  taught  literacy,  morals 
and  sobriety,  and  set  up  a model  farm  to 
illustrate  agricultural  methods.  Under  the 
Quaker  influence,  Jennesedaga  thrived, 
with  a schoolhouse,  a sawmill,  and  more 
than  30  residential  buildings  connected  by 
passable  roads  and  surrounded  by  plowed 
fields  and  pastures  full  of  cattle. 

One  year  after  the  Quakers  arrived, 
Cornplanter’s  half-brother,  Handsome 
Lake,  experienced  the  first  of  his  many 
visionary  dreams  and  delivered  his  first 
sermon  of  “good  words”  to  the  people.  The 
Senecas  immediately  perceived  him  as  a 
prophet,  and  the  rest  of  the  Iroquois  na- 
tions soon  concurred. 

New  Religion 

Th  e result  was  a “new  religion”  based  on 
Quaker  teachings  but  adapted  to  the  Sen- 
eca spirituality  and  common  sense.  The 
Handsome  Lake  religion  was  encouraged 
by  Cornplanter,  the  Quakers  and  the 
American  government,  especially  by  Tho- 
mas Jefferson.  It  discouraged  fighting,  lazi- 
ness and  drinking,  and  promoted  hard  work 
and  clean  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  Red  Jacket  and  his 
followers  characteristically  opposed  Hand- 
some Lake,  the  Quakers,  Cornplanter,  and 
anyone  or  anything  not  committed  to  tra- 
ditional Native  American  ways.  They  kept 
a reactionary  tension  brewing  among  the 
Senecas  for  decades. 

In  1810  Cornplanter  journeyed  to  Fort 
Plain,  NY,  to  visit  his  father’s  relatives.  He 
was  treated  warmly  there,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  had  led  a violent  raid  through  the 
same  area  30  years  earlier.  At  this  time  he 
also  learned  that  his  father  had  died  in  the 
year  1800. 

When  the  War  of  1812  broke  out, 
Iroquois  chieftains  debated  whether  to  par- 
ticipate. Indian  reservation  lands  in  New 
York  were  at  risk  in  the  conflict,  but  earlier 
alliances  in  white  men’s  wars  had  divided 
and  decimated  native  tribes  and  eroded 
their  territory.  On  this  issue  Red  Jacket  and 


Cornplanter  agreed:  neutrality  was  the  best 
option. 

Several  hundred  Senecas  did  join  the 
American  army,  however,  and  a force  of 
400  more,  led  by  Cornplanter’s  son,  Henry, 
participated  in  the  defense  of  Buffalo,  NY, 
in  1812. 

After  the  war  the  Complanter/Hand- 
some  Lake/Quaker  model  society  declined. 
The  Senecas  who  went  off  to  war  picked  up 
the  soldiers’  habits  of  drinking  and 
troublemaking  and  brought  a disruptive 
influence  back  to  the  Iroquois  villages.  Red 
Jacket  and  his  cohorts  still  disparaged  white 
men’s  ways,  and  as  the  Indians  experienced 
more  and  more  dismal  treatment  from 
American  settlers  and  government  offi- 
cials, even  Cornplanter  became  disillu- 
sioned with  white  society. 

Eventually  he  destroyed  all  of  his  valu- 
able “white”  possessions,  including  his 
American  army  dress  uniform  and  sword 
and  the  medal  given  to  him  by  George 
Washington.  He  also  closed  the  village 
schools  and  dismissed  the  Quaker  mission- 
aries. 

In  1822,  when  Cornplanter  appeared  at 
the  Warren  County  courthouse  to  protest 
the  taxation  of  his  land  by  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  delivered  a speech  that 
showed  his  increasing  visions  of  the  Great 
Spirit  and  his  decreasing  interest  in  white 
men’s  culture: 

“The  Great  Spirit  first  made  the  world, 
and  next  the  flying  animals,  and  found 
all  things  good  and  prosperous  . . . Then 
he  made  different  kinds  of  trees,  and 
weeds  of  all  sorts,  and  people  of  every 
kind  . . . But  stills  to  make  whiskey  to  be 
given  to  the  Indians  he  did  not  make. 
The  Great  Spirit  bids  me  tell  the  white 
people  not  to  give  the  Indians  this  kind 
of  liquor  . . . 

The  white  people  have  broken  his 
command,  by  mixing  their  color  with  the 
Indians.  The  Indians  have  done  better  by 
not  doing  so. 

The  Great  Spirit  wishes  that  all  wars 
and  fightings  would  cease.  He  next  told 
us  that  there  were  three  things  for  our 
people  to  attend  to:  first,  we  ought  to 
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take  care  of  our  wives  and  children;  sec- 
ondly,  the  white  people  ought  to  attend 
to  their  farms  and  cattle;  thirdly,  the 
Great  Spirit  has  given  the  bears  and  deer 
to  the  Indians . . . He  told  us  never  to  sell 
any  more  of  our  lands  . . . 

Some  of  us  now  keep  the  seventh  day, 
but  I wish  to  quit  it,  for  the  Great  Spirit 
made  it  for  others  but  not  for  the  Indians 
. . . He  has  made  known  to  me  that  it  is 
very  wicked  to  tell  lies.  Let  no  one  sup- 
pose this  1 have  said  is  not  true.” 


The  last  years  of  his  life  Cornplanter 
spent  in  quiet  seclusion  at  his  home  on  the 
Allegheny.  He  had  occasional  contact  with 
white  visitors,  who  reported  him  living  in 
the  Seneca  manner  of  hunting,  fishing  and 
living  off  the  land,  with  little  trace  of  his 
former  connection  to  white  man’s  culture. 
He  died  at  Jennesedaga  on  Feb.  18, 1836,  at 
about  age  86. 

Thirty  years  later,  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sembly appropriated  $500  for  a monument, 
which  was  dedicated  in  1869. 

Its  inscription  read,  in  part:  “The 
Cornplanter  Chief  of  the  Seneca  tribe  and 
a principal  chief  of  the  Six  Nations  from 
the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Distinguished  for  talents, 
courage,  eloquence,  sobriety  and  love  of 


his  tribe  and  race,  to  whose  welfare  he 
devoted  his  time,  his  energy  and  his  means 
during  a long  and  eventful  life.” 

The  Cornplanter  story  does  not  end 
with  his  death  in  1836.  For  almost  130 
years  afterwards,  his  descendants  occupied 
the  Cornplanter  Grant.  The  resident  popu- 
lation varied  from  a few  dozen  to  several 
hundred  over  the  decades,  since  many  fami- 
lies traveled  back  and  forth  to  the  larger, 
more  developed  Seneca  Reservation  in  the 
nearby  Salamanca,  NY,  area. 

Many  accounts  from  19th  and 
20th  century  sources  describe  events 
and  activities  at  “The  Grant.”  The 
list  includes  reports  of  drunkenness 
and  liquor  law  violations  during  the 
1840s,  the  adoption  of  the  Seneca 
Constitution  in  the  1850s,  descrip- 
tions of  lively  weekend  dances  and 
traditional  games  of  “snow  snake” 
and  “brush  net  fishing”  in  the  1870s. 
Accounts  also  note  the  construction 
of  the  brick  schoolhouse  in  1 906  and 
later  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Chief  Cornplanter  celebra- 
tion came  into  being  in  1925,  spon- 
sored by  the  Erie  County  Historical 
Society,  and  in  1940  the  Pennsylva- 
nia governor  was  ceremoniously  adopted 
into  the  Seneca  Wolf  Clan. 

During  the  1940s  and  1950s,  many 
Cornplanter  Senecas  moved  off  the  Grant 
to  pursue  careers,  and  eventually  most  of 
the  activity  there  became  seasonal.  In  the 
mid- 1 960s  modern  Americans  condemned 
the  village  and  exercised  their  claimed 
right  of  eminent  domain  by  building  the 
Kinzua  Dam  and  submerging  the  scenic 
Kinzua  Gorge  and  the  Cornplanter 
Grant  — obliterating  the  last  Native 
American  village  in  Pennsylvania.  □ 

The  author  would  like  to  thank  the  Warren 
County  Historical  Society  and  Director  Der- 
rick McCown  for  their  gracious  assistance  in 
researching  this  story. 


THE  CORNPLANTER  GRANT  was  more  or  less 
active  until  the  1960s.  But  the  construction  of 
Kinzua  Dam  closed  the  book  on  Pennsylvania's 
last  remaining  Native  American  village. 
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While  some  opening  days  start  out  well, 
they  can  always  get  . . . 


Better  and  Better 

By  Walter  Alrutz,  Jr. 


A THOUGH  I’M  now  in  my  30s,  the 
opening  day  of  deer  season  is  pre- 
ceded  by  a night  of  tossing,  turning  and 
sleeplessness.  A season  a few  years  back  was 
no  exception. 

Full  of  coffee  and  hastily  consumed  eggs, 
I climbed  into  my  Jeep  for  the  half-hour 
drive  to  Jack’s  farm,  where  I’d  been  hunting 
for  13  years.  I met  Doug  and  John,  then 
headed  for  my  customary  stand.  It  was  still 
dark  when  I got  there. 

Three  out  of  four  years  I got  shooting 
within  the  first  hour  of  daylight  from  this 
stand.  A lot  of  people  hunt  the  game  lands 
next  to  the  farm,  and  the  deer  often  use  the 
trail  I was  watching. 

This  particular  year  1 decided  to  hunt 
with  a .44  Mag.  Smith  & Wesson  Model 
629.  I’d  taken  it  on  a wild  hoar  hunt  in 
Tennessee,  and  I’d  had  so  much  fun  I 
couldn’t  wait  to  try  it  for  deer. 

Soon  after  shooting  time 
arrived,  a long  line  of  deer  trot- 
ted my  way.  Just  like  clock- 
work, I smugly  said  to  myself. 

As  the  deer  approached,  I read- 
ied my  handgun  on  a spot  where 
I knew  they  would  come  across 
a small  ravine. 

The  first  three  were  doe, 
then  a big  spike,  two  more  doe, 
then  one  with  a nice  rack.  I 
squared  the  sights  on  the  chest 
of  the  buck.  This  is  getting  to 
he  easy,  1 thought  to  myself. 

The  magnum  roared,  pun- 
ishing my  ears  and  my  hand. 


The  buck  dropped,  jumped  up  and  sped 
back  toward  the  game  lands. 

I knew  he  was  hit  well  and  would  not  go 
far,  so  I resisted  the  temptation  to  shoot 
again.  I found  a lot  of  blood  and  hair,  so  I 
got  my  gear  and  began  following  the  blood 
trail,  again  congratulating  myself  for  an- 
other easy  year. 

A shot  about  50  yards  ahead  shook  me 
from  my  revelry,  followed  by  shouts  of 
“Dad!  Dad!  I got  him!”  My  heart  sank;  I 
knew  what  I would  find. 

I crested  the  small  hill  and  found  a very 
excited  youngster  standing  over  a buck. 
Upon  closer  inspection,  I saw  that  it  was  a 
fine  6-pointer,  with  a large  gaping  entrance 
and  exit  wound  in  the  chest  and  a small 
entrance  wound  in  its  flank. 

“Nice  buck,”  I said.  “Where’d  he  come 
from  ?” 


THE  MAGNUM  roared,  and  the  buck  dropped  but  then 
took  off  running  toward  the  game  lands.  I collected  my 
gear  and  began  following  the  blood  trail. 
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“He  was  over  there,”  the  young  man 
answered,  pointing  to  where  I had  just 
walked.  “He  was  walking  real  slow.” 

“Nice  rack,  buddy.  And  a big  body  too.” 

I saw  the  father  approaching.  The  boy 
started  telling  his  tale  while  his  dad  was  still 
a hundred  yards  away. 

It  was  easy  to  see  the 
pride  on  the  father’s 
face  as  he  bent  to  ex- 
amine the  buck.  He 
looked  curiously  at  me 
and  my  revolver. 

“Did  you  shoot  a 
while  ago?”  he  asked, 
pointing  to  where  I had 
been.  “I  heard  an  extra 
loud  . . .” 

He  paused,  a blank 
expression  appearing 
on  his  face,  as  what  had 
happened  sunk  in. 

“Show  me  where 
you  were  standing  when 
you  shot,  son,”  he  told 
the  boy.  As  soon  as  the 
lad  was  out  of  earshot,  the  man  looked  at 
me  and  asked,  “This  is  your  deer,  isn’t  it?” 

“No,”  I said,  “Your  boy  killed  it.  It’s  his.” 

“I  know  the  difference  between  a .44 
hole  and  a .243.  That  rump  shot  wouldn’t 
have  dropped  this  deer  if  he  wasn’t  already 
dead  on  his  feet,”  said  the  man. 

“No,  sir,  your  son  got  this  buck  fair  and 
square,”  I replied. 

The  boy  was  back  now,  and  was  ner- 
vously trying  to  remove  his  deer  tag  from 
his  license.  “Thanks,”  mouthed  the  father 
silently. 

I congratulated  the  young  hunter  again, 
then  started  back  toward  my  stand.  I fondly 
remembered  my  first  buck,  which  I got  at 
age  15,  and  I looked  forward  to  my  son’s 
first  deer.  I realized  that  this  season  was 
complete  — whether  I got  another  chance 
or  not. 

Over  lunch  at  Jack’s  house,  I explained 
the  incident.  There  was  the  expected  haz- 
ing and  joking,  but  I know  that  each  of  my 


hunting  companions  would  have  done  the 
same  thing.  John  had  yet  to  see  a deer.  Jack 
and  Doug  had  spotted  deer,  but  nothing 
legal. 

Several  of  us  did  a drive  in  the  after- 
noon, but  we  didn’t  kick  up  any  buck.  I 
decided  to  finish  the 
day  at  an  area  I call 
“the  greens.”  This  spot 
has  shown  me  a lot  of 
action  over  the  years. 

W ith  about  an  hour 
to  go  before  dark,  I was 
getting  cold  and  a little 
sleepy,  and  was  enter- 
taining the  idea  of  go- 
ing for  the  coffee  in  my 
Jeep  when  I saw  John 
about  400  yards  away, 
slowly  moving  in  my 
direction. 

As  I waited  for  him 
to  arrive,  a flash  of 
movement  startled  me. 
A deer  was  running  to- 
ward me.  I thought  it 
must  be  a doe  because  J ohn  hadn’t  shot,  hut 
when  it  broke  out  of  the  brush  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  me,  I saw  a rack.  A big 
rack.  And  that  big  rack  was  coming  right 
toward  me. 

I remember  thinking  that  I had  never 
shot  a handgun  at  a moving  target,  espe- 
cially one  moving  so  fast. 

I cocked  the  revolver,  leveled  the  sights 
on  the  buck’s  chest,  tried  to  calculate  the 
correct  lead,  and  then  fired.  The  noise 
again  punished  my  ears,  but  my  eyes  were 
treated  to  the  sight  of  the  buck  falling 
down.  I hurried  to  within  about  10  yards  of 
the  animal,  and  it  was  obvious  another  shot 
would  not  be  necessary. 

I was  admiring  the  wide  7-point  rack 
when  John  reached  me.  He  congratulated 
me  on  my  success,  and  it  was  then  I realized 
I had  just  enjoyed  a perfect  day  in  Penn’s 
Woods.  Not  only  had  I been  able  to  help  a 
young  hunter  collect  a memory,  but  I’d 
taken  a fine  buck  as  well.  □ 


AS  I WAITED  for  john  to  arrive,  a flash 
of  movement  startled  me.  John  hadn't 
shot,  but  when  the  deer  broke  out  of 
the  brush  I saw  it  was  a buck. 
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The  Hunting  Camp 

By  T.B.T.  Baldwin 


YOU  CAN  SEE  THEM  most  anywhere  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. They’re  along  the  hanks  of  Neshaminy  Creek 
outside  Philadelphia,  in  the  hills  above  Warren 
overlooking  the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  and  just  about 
everywhere  in  between.  Some  of  them  are  more  than  100 
years  old;  some  went  up  yesterday.  They  are  the  soul  and 
image  of  our  particular  brand  of  the  sport  — the  Pennsylva- 
nia hunting  camp. 


I got  to  thinking  about  Pennsylvania  deer  camps  during  a jostling  ride  down  an 
oak-shaded  driveway  on  my  way  to  a grand  old  farmhouse  that  is  now  a bird-shooting 
lodge  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  I recalled  the  “sport”  camps  of  Maine  and 
Quebec,  where  cottages  surround  a communal  dining  hall,  and  the  great  lodges  of  the 
Adirondacks  with  views  that  stretch  for  20  miles. 

No,  there  is  something  distinctively  plain  and  unpretentious  about  the  Pennsylva- 
nia hunting  camp.  You  often  see  them  built  close  to  the  road,  not  set  back  with 
expansive  driveways. 

They  Ye  small  and  rarely  offer  much  of  a view.  Porches  might  sag  a bit,  the  screen 
door  bangs  and  the  roof  needs  fixing.  Shutters  actually  shut,  and  they  lock;  they  are 
not  just  for  decoration.  At  their  best,  the  Pennsylvania  camps  are  orderly,  scrubbed 
and  freshly  painted  — with  whatever  paint  was  on  sale. 

Pennsylvania  camps  hold  a slightly  humble  image  because  many  are  built  on  state- 
owned  land  where  installing  luxuries  such  as  indoor  plumbing  is  not  permitted.  Also, 

many  camps  are  operated  by  clubs,  and 
decisions  are  made  by  committee  — a 
surefire  way  to  guarantee  nothing  gets 
accomplished. 

I use  my  own  camp  as  an 
example.  We  just  had  our  annual 
meeting.  The  roof  leaks,  members 
are  losing  interest  in  the  place,  and 
it’s  been  years  since 
anyone  showed  up  for  a 
work  weekend.  Security  is  a 
problem  and  the  stove-pipe 
chimneys  need  sweeping.  So 
what  caught  the  attention  of 
our  members  at  this  year’s 
meeting?  The  oil  burner 
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makes  too  much  noise.  Our  noisy  hut  reliable  oil  burner  shared  the  stage  with  a leaky 
roof  and  dangerous  flues. 

It  is  these  quirky  priorities  that  make  Pennsylvania  hunting  camps  the  cozy  mixed- 
breeds  that  they  are.  They  are  part  cabin,  part  basement,  part  attic  and  part  rec  room. 
We  have  all  received  mail-order  catalogs  advertising  “camp”  goods,  such  as  pine  towel 
hangers  or  wrought-iron  lamps  and  oak  boot  racks. 

Somewhere,  in  some  other  states,  people  might  actually  buy  such  fixtures  for  their 
camps.  Not  in  Pennsylvania.  Heck,  we  decorate  with  stuff  that  failed  to  reach  the 
curb  on  trash  day.  We  do  not  buy  things  for  the  camp.  We  rescue  them. 

The  Pennsylvania  hunting  camps  often  hear  names  that  sound  Indian  but  are 
actually  acronyms  of  something  less  exotic.  “Camp  Nay-Vee- 
Palz”  was  founded  by  three  guys  who  were  pals  in  the  Navy. 

Camp  Wegucu”  is  the  West  Erie  Gun  Club,  and  “Camp 
Ochiotho”  stands  for  “Our  Chilly  Outhouse.” 

Hunting  camps  in  Pennsylvania  are  small  affairs, 
rarely  larger  than  two  spacious  rooms:  one  for 
cooking  and  eating,  another  — usually  on  the 
second  floor  — for  sleeping  bunkhouse  style.  The 
arrangement  is  often  less  than  perfect.  You  can’t  f 
asleep  upstairs  because  there’s  too  much  laughter 
downstairs,  and  you  can’t  stay  up  late  to  read 
downstairs  because  of  all  the  snoring  from  above. 

We  stuff  our  camps  with  beds.  Water  comes  frc 
a nearby  spring,  or  else  it  is  brought  from  home. 

Into  these  smoky  bivouacs,  campers  will  cram  as 
many  of  their  colleagues  as  it  takes  to  defray  the 
costs  of  the  trip  and  the  losses  at  cards.  Every 
Pennsylvania  camp  likes  to  host  someone  who  has  only  sketchy  knowledge  of  poker. 

It  is  not  even  required  in  a proper  Pennsylvania  camp  to  have  a fireplace.  A 
woodbumer  even  a heat-sapping  Franklin  — will  do.  A lot  of  camps  burn  shag 
pine  bark,  purchased  cheaply  from  the  saw  mill.  An  icebox  might  come  in  handy 
during  warmer  months,  but  during  the  buck  season,  when  the  camp  hursts  with 
hunters,  campers  just  stack  their  beverages  and  perishables  out  on  the  front  porch. 

I think  it  is  fair  to  say  one  can  divide  Pennsylvania  camps  into  two  sorts,  fancy  and 
plain.  At  fancy  camps,  the  rules  say  you  must  remove  your  boots,  so  as  not  to  track  in 
snow.  At  plain  camps  it  is  not  uncommon  to  dine  in  one’s  boots,  and  sometimes  sleep 
in  them. 

Nearly  every  camp  has  a cook,  an  unpaid  member  of  the  hunting  party  who  takes 
pride  in  providing  the  evening  meals,  some  with  great  flourish.  It  is  not  to  say  the 
man  can  actually  cook.  He  likely  once  prepared  a simple  meal,  someone  spoke  well  of 
it,  and  this  cook  believed  what  he  heard  — unfortunately. 

You  do  not  find  many  books  inside  a Pennsylvania  hunting  camp.  It  is  usually  too 
noisy  to  read.  In  season,  fellow  hunters  laugh  and  tell  loud  stories.  Out  of  season, 
when  you  are  visiting  alone  and  the  moment  seems  suited  to  book-reading,  scurrying 
mice  make  their  own  uneasy  racket.  But,  hey  . . . there  are  probably  mice  at  Camp 
David,  too. 

The  next  time  you  re  out  and  about  on  the  backroads  of  Pennsylvania,  take  notice 
of  the  camps  nestled  into  corners  and  other  odd  spots.  It’s  not  likely  you’ll  find 
anything  like  them  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  □ 
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A WEEK-LONG  hunter-ed  workshop  was  designed  to  sharpen  instructors'  skills  and  expose 
them  to  new  teaching  techniques.  In  addition,  it  strengthened  their  sense  of  teamwork 
and  gave  them  a renewed  feeling  of  pride. 


Changes 

By  Dennis  D.  Russell,  Sr. 

Hunter-Trapper  Education  Instructor 


it*  I ’HE  ONLY  THING  that  is  constant  is 
JL  change.”  When  my  31  classmates  and 
I heard  that  quote  this  past  spring,  little 
could  we  have  imagined  how  much,  in  just 
one  week,  we  would  end  up  changing  our- 
selves. 

We  were  attending  a week-long  work- 
shop for  Hunter-Trapper  Education  in- 
structors. It  was  held  at  the  Game 
Commission’s  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Con- 
servation in  Harrisurg 

The  course  was  designed  to  bring  us  up 
to  date  on  teaching  techniques,  Game 
Commission  regulations  and  policies,  and 
a host  of  other  subjects  and  issues  we  could 


then  take  hack  and  share  with  other  in- 
structors in  our  districts. 

Ours  was  the  third  such  HTE  workshop 
and  — like  HTE  instructors  in  general  — 
our  class  consisted  of  blue-collar  and  white- 
collar  workers  from  all  walks  of  life,  from  all 
areas  of  the  state.  The  youngest  student 
was  Tanya  Alexander  at  24,  and  the  senior 
member  was  Sgt.  Earl  Dreher,  75.  Also 
attending  was  C.D.  “Hap”  Baker,  a volun- 
teer instructor  for  the  Maryland  Dept,  of 
Natural  Resources. 

We  reported  to  the  training  school  on  a 
Monday  morning,  received  our  room  as- 
signments and  had  a get-together  lunch.  It 
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wasn’t  long  before  we  realized  our  class  had 
something  special.  A bond  was  developing 
between  us,  one  that  would  grow  stronger 
as  each  day  went  by. 

Our  session  started  with  welcoming  re- 
marks  by  Jim  Filkosky,  chief  of  the  Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  Division.  Next,  Wayne 
Shuler,  Pennsylvania  Chairman  of  the 
National  Bow  Hunting  Education  Founda- 
tion, presented  a program  on  safe  and  re- 
sponsible bowhunting. 

Wayne  stressed  shot  placement,  track- 
ing and  trailing,  and  how  very  important 
ethics  and  responsibilities  are  in  bowhunt- 
ing  these  days.  Classmate  Terry  Kreider 
said  that  even  though  he  had  a basic  under- 
standing of  teaching  archery  safety,  Wayne 
had  made  everything  much  clearer. 

After  dinner  we  were  treated  to  a grand 
tour  of  the  Commission’s  headquarters. 
The  tour  gave  me  a capsulized  view  of  the 
agency,  and  made  me  realize  how  efficient 
yet  broad-based  the  Game  Commission 
really  is. 

Then  it  was  back  to  the  classroom  where 
we  critiqued  the  current  HTE  student  exam, 
which  will  help  agency  staff  with  future 
updates.  Most  people  probably  don’t  real- 
ize how  much  work  goes  into  keeping  the 
exam  up-to-date  as  far  as  regulations  and 
issues  go,  and  I know  my  fellow  classmates 
and  I appreciated  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide our  input  into  the  process. 

Tuesday  morning  NRA  instructors  Giff 
Brinerand  Millie  Farrah  talked  about  teach- 
ing and  developing  lesson  plans.  Millie 
spoke  about  the  importance  of  presenting 
ourselves  in  a professional  manner  at  all 
times.  Giff  explained  different  teaching 
and  learning  techniques  and  how  to  really 
get  a message  across  to  the  students.  He 
reminded  us  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of 
the  student,  to  ask  ourselves  how  we  would 
want  to  learn. 

The  Commission’s  executive  director, 
Pete  Duncan,  addressed  the  class  before 
lunch.  He  spoke  about  current  law  changes, 
wildlife  management  issues  and  why  we,  as 
instructors,  must  constantly  change  to  keep 


up  with  times.  As  you  might  have  guessed, 
Pete  was  the  man  who  said,  “The  only 
thing  that  is  constant  is  change.”  A very 
easy  man  to  talk  to,  he  made  all  of  us  feel  as 
though  we  had  known  him  for  many  years. 

Steve  Wentzel,  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Trappers  Association,  gave  a de- 
tailed presentation  on  trapping  and 
furtaking.  In  addition  to  classroom  work, 
Steve  took  us  afield  and  demonstrated  dif- 
ferent trap  sets.  Normally,  active  trappers 
teach  the  trapping  section  of  our  HTE 
courses.  But  as  classmate  Marlin  Dressier 
said  after  Steve’s  presentation,  many  of  us 
who  don’t  trap  are  now  able  to  conduct  the 
trapping  portion  of  a class  with  confidence. 

Later  in  the  day,  emergency  medical 
technician  Jody  Eyer  — who  is  also  a deputy 
wildlife  conservation  officer  and  an  HTE 
instructor  — taught  a class  on  emergency 
held  first  aid.  Jody  took  us  to  the  gym  to 


Training  the  instructors 

HUNTER-TRAPPER  Education  in- 
structors, volunteers  all,  regularly  take 
part  in  advanced  hunter-ed  training 
following  their  certification. 

The  course  mentioned  in  the  accom- 
panying article  is  typically  held  every 
two  years.  Participants  attend  the  course 
on  their  own  initiative.  The  goal  is  to 
expose  a core  group  of  instructors  to  the 
latest  in  hunter  education,  the  idea  being 
that  these  people  will  take  that  knowledge 
back  to  their  peers  at  the  local  level. 

Additionally,  each  hunter-ed  instruc- 
tor must  participate  in  at  least  one  training 
course  over  a two-year  period.  These 
seminars  are  conducted  at  a local,  county 
or  sometimes  regional  level.  This  training 
must  he  completed  in  order  to  maintain 
certification  in  the  HTE  program. 

A number  of  instructors  go  the  extra 
mile  to  seek  outside  training  as  well,  such 
as  that  offered  by  groups  such  as  the 
National  Rifle  Association. 

The  HTE  cadre  now  counts  its 
membership  at  some  3,000  volunteers, 
and  to  date  they’ve  trained  more  than  1.5 
million  hunters. 
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practice  what  we  had  learned  in  the  class- 
room. 

After  dinner,  the  evening  was  free  for  us 
to  view  wildlife  videos,  play  volleyball  or 
just  relax.  Every  night  after  classes  we 
seemed  to  gather  in  one  room  and  ex- 
change ideas  and  teaching  methods.  As  the 
week  went  by,  these  informal  discussions 
really  pulled  us  together  and  made  our 
bond  stronger. 

Wednesday  brought  us  a full  day  of 
intense  training  on  how  to  set  up  a live-fire 
course.  NRA  instructor  Rick  Dunn  gave 
detailed  instruction  on  setting  up  rifle  and 
shotgun  ranges.  Then  Millie  Farrah  and 
Rick  helped  us  design  and  lay  out  a hunter 
safety  trail.  It  was  a long  but  productive 
day. 

Thursday  morning  we  traveled  to  SGL 
230  and  used  our  new  knowledge  to  set  up 
live-fire  training.  We  split  into  three  groups, 
and  each  set  up  a safety  trail,  a rifle  range 
and  a shotgun  range. 

After  dinner  on  Thursday,  we  were 
treated  to  a special  showing  of  Rich 
Pawling’s  “Living  History  of  the  Pennsyl- 


vania Game  Commission.”  Rich,  a living 
history  intrepreter  and  instructor,  devel- 
oped this  program  to  help  commemorate 
the  agency’s  100th  anniversary  next  year. 
It  depicts  the  Commission’s  history  from 
the  days  of  the  market  hunter  to  our  mod- 
ern system  of  wildlife  management. 

Ours  was  the  first  public  showing,  and 
he’ll  he  presenting  it  throughout  the  state 
in  1995.  It  was  an  unforgettable  treat,  and 
I encourage  everybody  to  see  it  next  year. 

Friday  morning,  Carl  Graybill,  assistant 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  & 
Education,  presented  his  outdoor  survival 
seminar.  Outside,  Carl  showed  us  just  how 
easy  it  is  to  build  a fire  and  a survival  shelter 
with  a few  basic  items. 

Back  in  the  classroom,  he  gave  updates 
on  nontoxic  shot  for  waterfowl.  After  his 
session,  Bruce  Whitman,  chief  of  the  Infor- 
mation Division,  talked  about  the  news 
media  and  how  to  get  our  class  schedules 
publicized  in  the  local  newspapers  and  on 
area  radio  stations. 

The  class  was  rapidly  coming  to  a close, 
but  we  had  the  awards  ceremony  to  look 
forward  to.  Throughout  the  week, 
each  student  received  valuable 
teaching  materials,  in  addition  to  a 
workshop  cap,  instructor  patches  and 
many  other  items.  At  the  awards 
ceremony,  each  instructor  received 
a workshop  certificate  and  class 
photo  to  serve  as  a reminder  of  our 
time  together. 

We  arrived  at  the  workshop  with 
open  minds  and  anxious  to  learn  - — 
and  learn  we  did.  The 
workshop  changed  us, 
too,  and  made  us  bet- 
ter instructors.  Best  of 
all,  we  made  new 
friends  and  strength- 
ened the  bond  that 
makes  being  a Game 
Commission  Hunter- 
Trapper  Education 
instructor  such  a spe- 
cial job.  □ 
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More  Pate,  Please 

McKean  County  — Many  people 
think  ospreys  eat  nothing  hut  fish,  hut 
Food  & Cover  workers  Bob  Guilder  and 
Jim  Rathban  will  tell  you  differently. 
While  planting  trees  this  past  spring, 
they  saw  an  osprey  dive  into  a pond  and 
pick  up  a Canada  goose  gosling  that  had 
lagged  behind  the  rest  of  its  family.  — 
WCO  Len  Groshek,  Smethport. 

First  Bobcat  Roadkill 

Beaver  County  — Back  in  April  a 
23-pound  female  bobcat  was  hit  by  a car 
near  Brady’s  Run  Park.  This  marks  the 
first  instance  of  a roadkilled  bobcat  here, 
but  thanks  to  a local  taxidermist  who  is 
donating  his  work,  we’ll  be  able  to  use 
the  mount  in  our  educational  displays.  — 
WCO  Douglas  C.  Carney,  Clinton. 


Luzerne  County  — My  son  and  1 
watched  a northern  oriole  perch  by  a 
tent  caterpillar  cocoon  and  gorge  itself 
on  the  caterpillars.  Its  clear,  flute-like 
call  even  seemed  to  become  garbled  as  it 
ate  its  fill.  — WCO  Joseph  G.  Wenzel, 
Bear  Creek. 


It’s  the  Pits 

Butler  County  — The  pits  where  we 
dispose  of  roadkilled  deer  attract  an 
amazing  variety  of  wildlife,  aside  from 
the  crows,  opossums  and  other  scaven- 
gers that  might  he  expected.  In  winter, 
chickadees  and  titmice  feed  on  the 
carcasses.  In  spring,  when  the  pit  erupts 
with  maggots,  large  numbers  of  scarlet 
tanagers,  indigo  huntings,  rose-breasted 
grosbeaks  and  other  insectivorous 
songbirds  appear.  Turkeys  like  the  areas, 
too.  — WCO  Dale  E.  Hockenberry, 
Butler. 

Against  the  Pules 

Allegheny  County  — At  this  year’s 
county  Envirothon,  students  were  trying 
to  identify  bird  calls  at  our  station.  While 
Deputy  Scott  Henderson  played  a tape  of 
a blue  jay  call,  a real  blue  jay  flew  in  and 
began  answering.  The  students  were 
surprised  when  they  realized  Scotty  had 
turned  off  the  tape,  and  they  were  last 
seen  chasing  the  bird  for  a visual  identifi- 
cation. — WCO  Edward  B.  Steffan, 
Pittsburgh. 

Shame  on  Us 

Bucks  County  — While  on  a nature 
walk  with  a Girl  Scout  troop,  we  picked 
up  a lot  of  trash.  In  about  two  hours  we’d 
filled  a garbage  bag  with  litter  left  in  the 
woods.  Unfortunately,  much  of  it  was 
spent  shotgun  shells.  Although  I ex- 
plained to  the  girls  how  easy  it  is  to 
forget  to  pick  them  up,  we  know  there’s 
no  excuse  for  it.  Pick  up  your  empties  — 
and  all  other  trash  — and  help  give 
hunting  a positive  image.  — WCO 
Christopher  B.  Grudi,  Quakertown. 
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Gating  the  Bat  Cave 

With  the  help  of  Wildlife  Technician 
Cal  Butchkoski,  we  installed  a gate  at 
Schoefer’s  Cave  on  SGL  182  in  Berks 
County.  The  cave  had  been  a hiber- 
nacula  for  bats  in  the  past,  hut  in  recent 
years  human  disturbance  kept  the  bats 
from  hibernating  there.  The  gate  may 
restore  the  cave  as  a hibernacula,  and  it 
will  protect  a few  other  rare  species  that 
use  the  cave.  While  the  gate  may  upset 
some  people,  we  believe  it  to  he  an 
important  step  to  restoring  wildlife 
habitat;  the  project  is  designed  with  the 
Commission’s  basic  mission  in  mind  — - 
to  protect  the  state’s  wildlife.  — LMO 
Bruce  C.  Metz,  Spinnerstown. 


Clever  Disguise? 

Crawford  County  — A local  officer, 
who  shall  remain  nameless  (it  was  Jack), 
became  suspicious  of  a truck  and  boat 
trailer  parked  near  the  propagation  area 
of  SGL  213,  Geneva  Marsh.  Investigat- 
ing,  he  saw  an  individual  in  gray  clothing 
and  a tan  hat  about  200  yards  inside  the 
restricted  area.  After  a full  hour  of 
wading  through  the  muddy  swamp, 
dealing  with  the  heat  and  mosquitoes, 
the  officer  closed  in  on  the  suspect, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a great  blue 
heron.  — WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro, 
Meadville. 


In  for  a Shock 

Lycoming  County  — On  patrol  in 
spring  gobbler  season,  1 heard  what  I 
thought  was  soft  rain.  1 looked  up  to  see, 
instead,  small  pieces  of  leaves  falling  to 
the  ground.  The  noise  I was  hearing  was 
countless  caterpillars  feeding  on  the 
leaves.  For  people  who  visit  here  only 
during  hunting  seasons,  be  prepared  for 
vast  areas  of  defoliation  and  a dramatic 
lack  of  some  natural  foods.  — WCO  Dan 
Marks,  Montoursville. 

Hang  in  There 

Montgomery  County  — Hardly  a 
week  goes  by  that  I don’t  get  a call  from 
someone  who’d  like  to  become  a deputy. 
The  application  process  can  go  slowly  at 
times,  and  if  you’ve  applied  but  haven’t 
heard  back  from  us  — please  be  patient. 
Don’t  give  up;  the  rewards  that  come 
with  being  a deputy  are  worth  the 
wait.  — WCO  Darin  L.  Clark, 
Gilbertsville. 

Ridin’  with  the  Boss 

Montgomery  County  — While 
transporting  a bear  trap  through  Phila- 
delphia and  up  the  expressway,  I noticed 
a lot  of  pointing  and  staring  at  my 
Bronco  and  the  towed  trap  — which  had 
been  on  loan  for  an  exhibit  at  the 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences.  Or  perhaps 
it  had  something  to  do  with  the  life-size 
bear  mount  in  the  hack  of  the  truck.  — 
WCO  Ted  Hutchinson,  Eagleville. 

Thanks,  Folks 

When  updating  our  land  management 
rosters  this  year,  I was  pleased  to  see  that 
our  Farm-Game  managers  added  50 
properties  to  the  Farm-Game  program. 
Those  50  farms  mean  an  additional  8,036 
acres  of  land  open  to  public  hunting.  In 
Allegheny,  Beaver,  Greene  and  Wash- 
ington counties  alone,  1,637  cooperators 
are  providing  access  to  205,181  acres.  — 
LMO  R.B.  Belding,  Waynesburg. 
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Sportsmen’s  Help 

Thanks  to  the  Ruffed  Grouse  Society, 
we  paid  a contractor  to  cut  84  acres  of 
aspen  on  SGL  101,  in  Erie  and  Crawford 
counties.  The  cuts  were  made  in  2.5-  and 
5 -acre  blocks,  and  will  benefit  woodcock 
and  many  other  species.  Aspen  stands 
should  be  cut  on  a 40-year  rotation, 
cutting  25  percent  of  it  every  10  years.  — 
Land  Management  Supervisor  Keith 
Harbaugh,  Meadville. 


Time  for  a Bigger  Gun 

Dick  Williams  shot  a gobbler  that  his 
friend  Dean  Pepple  called  in  for  him. 
Each  man  picked  up  the  bird  to  guess  its 
weight,  about  18  pounds,  then  they  laid 
it  down  to  measure  the  beard,  10  inches. 
Just  as  they  were  about  to  tag  it,  the  big 
gobbler  flew  off,  obviously  unhurt.  Now 
Dick  is  telling  everyone  in  town  that  he’s 
a “catch  and  release”  turkey  hunter.  — 
LMO  D.R.  Koppenhaver,  Everett. 

Scouts  and  Seedlings 

Food  & Cover  worker  A1  Vaverchak, 
Boy  Scout  leader  Art  Kassen  and  a group 
of  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts  planted  6,000 
seedlings  one  weekend  on  SGL  159.  The 
seedlings  were  planted  to  increase  age 
and  species  diversity  and  provide  winter 
cover.  The  planting  experience  will  no 
doubt  benefit  the  Scouts,  the  forest  and 
wildlife  for  many  years  to  come.  — LMO 
John  C.  Shutkufski,  Damascus. 


Bird’s  Eye  View 

Potter  County  — A young  man 
dropped  by  with  a problem.  He’d  hit  a 
hawk  with  his  truck  and  the  bird,  still 
alive  and  quite  upset,  was  stuck  behind 
the  vehicle’s  grill.  The  broad-winged 
hawk  had  somehow  passed  through  the 
grill  without  breaking  anything.  I kept  it 
for  a few  days’  observation  then  released 
it.  I couldn’t  help  thinking  what  went 
through  that  bird’s  mind  as  it  was  stuck 
to  the  front  of  the  truck:  “Slow  down! 
Keep  your  eyes  on  the  road.  Don’t 
tailgate  like  that.  Are  you  sure  you  know 
where  you’re  going?”  — WCO  Butch 
Camp,  Ulysses. 

It’s  the  Law 

Lycoming  County  — Last  spring  I 
found  some  people  in  possession  of 
coyote  pups.  The  six  pups  had  been  dug 
out  of  a den  after  the  mother  was  illegally 
shot  by  a turkey  hunter.  While  the 
people  might’ve  thought  they  were 
helping  out,  the  young  coyotes  may  have 
to  be  destroyed  because  they’ve  im- 
printed on  humans  and  can’t  now  be 
released  into  the  wild.  The  law  is  very 
clear:  It  is  not  legal  to  pick  up  or  possess 
any  wild  animal,  except  under  authority 
of  a special  permit.  — WCO  Terry  D. 
Wills,  Williamsport. 

Bye,  Bye 

Philadelphia  County  — As  you  read 
this,  I’ll  be  at  my  new  assignment  in 
Tioga  County.  I spent  eight  years  here, 
and  I want  to  thank  my  deputies  and 
hunter-ed  staff  for  the  fine  job  they’ve 
done.  Thanks,  too,  to  the  Philadelphia 
police,  Pennypack  Environmental 
Center,  the  local  Federation  chapter,  and 
all  the  other  sporting  and  civic  groups. 
The  great  people  I had  the  chance  to 
work  with  made  my  job  easier,  and  I’ll 
miss  them.  — WCO  Richard  J.  Shire, 
Philadelphia. 
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Fish  Story 

Monroe  County  — Just  when  I 
thought  I had  beaver  live-trapping 
figured  out,  I caught  a 14- inch  large- 
mouth  bass  in  one  of  my  sets.  Good  thing 
I had  my  fishing  license  with  me.  — 
WCO  Thomas  M.  Smith,  Bartonsville. 


were  golfing,  we  watched  as  a flicker  flew 
down  beside  Leroy’s  tee  shot  and  began 
pushing  the  ball  with  its  bill.  Leroy,  an 
ardent  bird  watcher  (and  the  golfer  with 
the  most  to  gain),  was  content  to  let  the 
bird  move  his  hall  — as  much  as  a couple 
inches  at  a time.  But  when  Jeff,  a more 
avid  golfer,  realized  the  bird  was  moving 
Leroy’s  ball  toward  the  green,  he  prompt- 
ly shooed  the  bird  off  the  fairway.  Leroy 
won  the  hole.  — LMO  Roh  Criswell, 
Huntingdon. 

Try  a New  Challenge 

Jefferson  County  — The  harsh 
winter  kept  many  beaver  trappers  from 
many  areas  that  needed  to  he  trapped, 
and  as  a result,  heaver  complaints  are 
increasing.  On  the  other  hand,  pelt 
prices  seem  to  be  increasing,  so  if  you’re 
looking  for  a great  outdoor  activity,  one 
that  could  put  a few  dollars  in  your 
pocket,  give  the  sport  a try.  We  sure 
could  use  the  help.  — WCO  Roger  A. 
Hartless,  Brookville. 


5hop  Around 

Hunters  have  been  complaining  for 
several  years  that  the  deer  herd  is 
declining  across  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  But  looking  at  the  deer  harvest 
maps  we  publish  every  year,  it’s  obvious 
that  over  the  past  two  decades  harvests 
haven’t  declined,  they’ve  just  shifted  to 
less-traditional  counties.  In  some 
southeastern  and  southwestern  counties, 
for  example,  the  archery  harvests  are 
approaching  what  the  gun  take  was  20 
years  ago.  If  you’re  looking  to  increase 
your  odds  of  filling  a deer  tag,  hunting  in 
a different  county  may  he  all  it  takes.  — 
LMO  Edward  J.  Zindell,  Bear  Creek. 

Mom  Wins  One 

Dave  Huntzinger  of  the  county  Soil 
Conservation  Service  was  at  Stover’s 
Dam  when  he  saw  a crow  land  in  some 
grass  near  a patch  of  cover.  The  crow 
walked  in  and  came  out  with  a baby 
rabbit  gripped  in  its  bill.  Suddenly,  the 
doe  rabbit  burst  out  and  thumped  the 
bird  so  hard  it  dropped  the  bunny;  she 
then  dashed  back  into  the  cover.  The 
crow  went  in  again  and  came  out  with 
another  baby,  and  again  the  mother 
rabbit  clobbered  the  crow.  This  time, 
though,  the  crow  flew  off.  — LMO 
Stephen  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 

Prodigal  Goose 

Wayne  County  — Helen  Walters  of 
Duck  Harbor  rescued  a Canada  goose 
that  had  injured  a wing  and  had  taken 
refuge  under  her  boat  dock.  As  the  snow 
piled  up,  she  put  out  bedding  hay  and 
feed  daily,  and  by  spring  the  goose  was 
making  short  flights  and  it  soon  recov- 
ered fully.  Soon  after,  Mrs.  Walters 
called  to  tell  me  the  goose  had  finally 
left,  and  I jokingly  said  maybe  it  was  just 
off  finding  a mate.  Sure  enough,  in 
summer  the  bird  returned  with  a mate 
and  six  offspring.  — WCO  Frank  J. 
Dooley,  Tyler  Hill. 
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A First? 

Bradford  County  — Dale  Miller  of 
Knoxville  was  traveling  through  Mt. 
Pisgah  State  Park  when  he  saw  a doe  and 
five  fawns  cross  the  road.  Dale  checked 
hut  didn’t  see  any  other  adult  deer  in  the 
area.  Commission  Biologist  Abe  Lang, 
who  has  studied  whitetail  reproduction 
for  16  years,  says  he  has  heard  of  a doe 
giving  birth  to  four  fawns,  but  never 
five.  — WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy. 

Turning  Gray 

Fulton  County  — Last  spring  my 
wife  and  I became  adoptive  parents  of 
some  young  gray  squirrels;  the  mother 
had  been  killed  by  a cat.  The  little 
animals  got  into  everything,  and  they’d 
even  chase  each  other  up  and  down  our 
bodies  like  they  play  on  trees.  After  eight 
weeks  of  this,  Karen  and  I could  easily 
see  why  their  parents  are  “gray.”  — 

WCO  Mark  Crowder,  McConnellsburg. 


Huntingdon  County  — To  live-trap 
some  beavers  from  a problem  area,  I tore 
out  part  of  their  dam  and  installed  a 
basket-like  trap.  One  beaver  got  caught, 
but  that  didn’t  stop  his  fellow  dam 
builders  from  doing  some  repair  work. 
They  just  packed  mud  around  the  trap, 
with  the  beaver  still  inside.  — WCO 
John  Roller,  Huntingdon. 


Givin’  Them  Heck 


Pike  County  — Deputy  WCO  Wayne 
McCue,  his  son  Wayne,  Jr.,  and  Food  & 
Cover  worker  Leonard  Boyer  were  set  up 
for  spring  gobblers  with  a decoy  in  front 
of  them.  As  they  called,  a red-tailed 
hawk  suddenly  swooped  down  and 
grabbed  the  decoy.  It  flew  off  with  the 
foam  fake,  but  quickly  realized  the  turkey 
was  not  real  and  dropped  it.  The  hawk 
then  flew  into  a tree  above  the  hunters, 
and  it  shrieked  every  time  Wayne 
called.  — WCO  Robert  D.  Buss,  Hawley. 

Boxed  In 

Sometimes  we  wildlife  managers  get  a 
little  smug  in  our  abilities  and  think  we 
know  a lot  about  animals.  Well,  I have  a 
kestrel  in  a squirrel  box,  a fox  squirrel  in 
a kestrel  box,  a wren  in  a bluebird  box,  a 
sparrow  in  a chickadee  box,  barn 
swallows  in  gourds  meant  for  martins, 
and  house  finches  in  a hanging  basket. 

On  the  other  hand,  I do  have  a bluebird 
family  nesting  in  a bluebird  box,  so  all  is 
not  lost.  — LMO  Barry  K.  Ray,  Sr., 
Rockwood. 

SPORT’S  Working 

Mercer  County  — Thanks  to  the 
help  from  area  sportsmen,  I was  able  to 
prosecute  several  individuals  for  killing 
hens  during  the  spring  gobbler  season.  — 
WCO  Donald  G.  Chaybin,  Greenville. 
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Municipalities  Receive 
Deer  Control  Options 


Cities  and  towns  given  tools  to  solve  their  own 
nuisance  deer  problems  under  adopted  plan; 
winter  deer  mortality  and  new  PGC  range 
regulations  also  highlight  June  meeting. 


THE  AGENCY  took  a hig  step  forward 
in  urban/suburban  deer  management 
as  Commissioners  voted  to  adopt  a plan 
giving  municipalities  the  option  of  hand- 
ling  their  own  deer  problems.  The  action 
came  at  the  Game  Commission’s  June  6-7 
meeting  in  Harrisburg. 

Although  public  hunting  will  be  stressed 
where  practical,  the  new  program  allows 
community  leaders  to  request  deer  control 
permits  from  the  Commission.  These  per- 
mits will  be  issued  only  after  the  commu- 
nity, with  the  assistance  of  PGC,  develops 
a comprehensive  deer  management  plan. 
The  plan  must  detail  management  options 
and  propose  a course  of  action. 

If  permits  are  granted,  deer  may  he  killed 
from  Feb.  1 to  Sept.  30.  Municipalities  may 
designate  up  to  five  people  who  will  be 
eligible  to  kill  deer  in  that  particular  politi- 
cal subdivision. 

Under  the  permit,  deer  may  he  shot  “at 
any  hour,  day  or  night,  and  with  or  without 
an  artificial  light.”  Any  firearm  permitted 
for  hunting  hig  game  in  the  state  may  he 
used.  Meat  will  be  donated  to  needy  fami- 
lies, food  banks  or  soup  kitchens. 

Executive  Director  Pete  Duncan  said 
that,  with  this  program,  the  agency  is  seiz- 
ing the  initiative  in  handling  increasing 
clashes  between  deer  and  people. 


“It’s  unproven  ground,”  he  told  the  au- 
dience. “The  program  will  continue  to  grow, 
evolve  and  change.  What’s  before  the  Com- 
mission is  our  best  effort  — it  goes  a long 
way  toward  addressing  the  problems  of  deer 
management  in  the  ’90s.” 

During  Tuesday’s  discussion,  Duncan 
also  stressed  that  the  deer  control  program 
is  voluntary,  and  that  hunting  is  still  the 
agency’s  first  choice  for  solving  deer  prob- 
lems. 

“We’re  not  dictating  to  communities,” 
he  said.  “It’s  up  to  the  municipalities 
whether  they  want  to  take  advantage  of 
this.  If  hunting,  which  is  a priority,  is  not 
possible,  then  we  go  to  this  program.” 

Several  representatives  from  the  Fox 
Chapel  area  — a Pittsburgh  suburb  with 
pressing  deer  problems  — attended  the 
two-day  meeting.  Their  comments  to  the 
Commission  illustrated  some  of  the  com- 
plexity that  comes  with  managing  deer  in 
urban  and  suburban  locales. 

Local  officials  spoke  of  their  support  for 
the  program.  Bill  Gordon,  Fox  Chapel  bor- 
ough manager,  cited  a poll  of  more  than 
900  residents.  The  survey’s  results  showed 
more  than  80  percent  wanted  the  deer  herd 
reduced. 

He  said  that  while  last  fall’s  limited 
archery  hunt  in  the  borough  resulted  in  a 
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reduction  of  nearly  130  whitetails, 
there  were  still  84  deer/vehicle  colli' 
sions  in  the  borough. 

Two  community  representatives 
brought  a different  perspective.  One 
woman  said  the  issue  had  divided  the 
community,  and  she  related  some  com- 
ments she’d  gathered  from  residents. 
Among  the  comments:  last  fall’s  hunt 
had  actually  increased  the  herd;  hunt' 
ing  shouldn’t  he  allowed  because  “it’s 
only  another  form  of  violence.” 

Another  woman  said  residents  were 
worried  about  the  use  of 
centerfire  rifles  around  their 
homes,  and  about  a lack  of 
competency  requirements 
for  those  the  municipali- 
ties  would  designate  to 
shoot  deer.  She  also  said 
some  people  objected  to  the 
Game  Commission’s  insis- 
fence  that  public  parks  not 
he  posted  against  hunting,  a move 
designed  to  allow  hunters  to  cull  deer 
where  possible. 

But  Steve  Williams,  PGC  deputy 
executive  director,  pointed  out  that 
the  program  is  undertaken  only  at  the 
request  of  a municipality,  and  con- 
cerns such  as  those  should  be  addressed 
at  the  local  level. 

“We  assume  that  when  a commu- 
nity comes  to  us,  they  have  the  support 
of  their  residents,”  he  said.  “We  have 
to  act  on  their  request  with  that  under- 
standing.” 

And,  Williams  said,  this  approach 
was  developed  with  the  help  of  those 
who  have  dealt  with  or  are  dealing 
with  deer  problems  in  densely  popu- 
lated areas. 

“We’ve  spent  considerable  time 
talking  to  other  states,”  he  said.  “We 
have  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in 
the  development  of  this  program,  plus 
we’ve  had  local  input  to  guide  us.” 

Deer  were  also  the  focus  of  a debate 
concerning  the  effects  of  this  past  win- 


ter. Based  on  winter  mortality  surveys 
conducted  in  spring  (see  last  month’s 
“Conservation  News”)  and  staff  rec- 
ommendations, the  Commission  did 
not  adjust  any  antlerless  allocations 
for  winter  mortality  at  the  June  meet- 
ing. 

The  debate  on  winter  mortality  be- 
came somewhat  heated  at  times.  The 
Commission  was  accused  of  running 
winter  mortality  survey  routes  that  did 
not  accurately  reflect  where  dead  deer 
may  be  found. 


“If  hunting , which  is  a 
priority , is  not  possible , then 
we  go  to  this  program . ” 

— Director  Pete  Duncan 


Wildlife  conservation  officers  and 
other  personnel  conduct  winter  mor- 
tality surveys  along  stream  bottoms, 
where  deer  typically  go  when  stressed 
by  severe  weather.  Similar  routes  are 
run  during  each  mortality  survey  in 
order  that  wildlife  management  ex- 
perts can  make  comparisons  as  to  the 
winters’  effects. 

Agency  personnel  found  310  deer 
across  the  Northcentral  Region,  but 
only  78  were  discovered  on  survey 
routes  used  for  the  winter  mortality 
index. 

One  person  attending  the  meeting 
had  hired  a number  of  people  to  con- 
duct an  independent  survey.  Lou 
Hoffman,  publisher  of  Pennsylvania 
Sportsman  magazine,  said  he’d  told  his 
surveyors  to  “go  where  they  think  the 
deer  are.”  He  said  the  people  found 
292  dead  deer  in  the  Northcentral. 

Hoffman  said  he  believed  the 
agency  underestimated  winter  mortal- 
ity, but  he  was  unable  to  say  exactly 
what  the  number  of  deer  found  on  his 
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survey  meant.  Commission  staff 
pointed  out  that  a useful  index  is  gen- 
erated only  after  several  years’  worth 
of  information  has  been  obtained. 

Tom  Eubanks  of  International  Pa- 
per Company  said  h is  foresters  also  ran 
mortality  surveys  in  the  Northcentral. 
When  IP  foresters  hiked  stream  bot- 
toms this  past  spring,  they  found  0.77 
dead  deer  per  mile  (the  Commission 
found  0.65  statewide).  Last  year’s 
stream  bottom  survey  by  the  timber 
company  found  0.25  dead  deer  per 
mile. 

Eubanks  said  his  firm  also  ran  200 
miles  of  transect  line  survey  — a 
straight  line  survey  without  regard  to 
topography.  That  survey,  which  ad- 
dressed the  objections  of  some  who 
said  deer  hadn’t  died  along  streams, 
found  0.08  dead  deer  per  mile  of 
transect  line;  the  1993  figure  was  0.04. 

Commission  staff  also  indicated 
that,  except  for  Clinton  and  Tioga 
counties,  roadkill  figures  for  the  first 
five  months  of  this  year  were  similar  to 
the  same  period  last  year. 

“If  we  did  suffer  huge  mortality, 
where  did  all  these  [roadkills]  come 
from?”  said  Cal  DuBrock,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management. 

Range  regulations  that  had  been 
proposed  several  times  over  the  past 
year,  and  were  finalized  at  the  Febru- 


ary meeting,  are  now  in  effect.  The 
major  change  that  affects  shooters  us- 
ing PGC  ranges  is  a restriction  on  the 
number  of  rounds  that  may  be  loaded 
in  firearms. 

Known  popularly  as  the  “three- 
round  rule,”  the  adopted  rule  makes  it 


The  “three-round, 
rule”  is  now  in  effect 
on  PQC  ranges . 


unlawful  to  possess,  load  or  discharge  a 
firearm  that  contains  more  than  three 
rounds  of  single  projectile  ammuni- 
tion. On  ranges  that  have  targets  set 
aside  specifically  for  pistol  shooting, 
handguns  may  be  loaded  with  up  to  six 
rounds. 

Scotia  Range  is  now  open  all  week 
instead  of  four  days,  and  the  three- 
round  rule  does  not  apply  there  during 
organized  events  authorized  by  the 
Commission. 

Because  there  may  be  several  issues 
that  need  to  be  addressed  before  some 
hunting  seasons  get  underway,  the  date 
for  the  next  meeting  was  left  open. 
The  next  scheduled  meeting  is  Oct.  4- 
5,  but  a one-day  business  meeting  may 
occur  before  that.  — J.  Scott  Rupp 


In  other  action  . . . 

♦ Goose  blinds  at  waterfowl  areas.  The  application  schedule  for  blinds  at 

Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  wildlife  management  areas  has  been 
changed.  Hunters  may  now  apply  as  soon  as  they  buy  their  hunting  li- 
censes, and  they  may  use  only  the  application  found  in  the  current  year’s 
digest.  Applications  for  the  blinds  will  be  accepted  only  until  Sept.  10. 

♦ Bismuth/tin  alloy  shot.  Proposed  rulemaking  was  adopted  to  pave  the  way 

for  allowing  bismuth/tin  alloy  shot  for  small  game,  furhearers,  and  other 
huntable  mammals  and  birds.  The  proposed  change  does  not  specifically 
include  waterfowl,  but  language  was  included  that  would  permit  the  alloy 
to  be  used  for  waterfowl  if  the  U.S.  Fish  &.  Wildlife  Service  approves  it. 

♦ Land  acquisitions.  Additions  to  the  game  lands  system  were  approved  in 
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Warren  (SGL  24  - 24  acres),  Elk  (SGL  25  - 12  acres),  Pike  (SGL  180-8 
acres  and  SGL  116-59  acres)  and  Lawrence  (SGL  150  - 10  acres)  coun- 
ties.  The  Allegheny  Conservation  Association  and  the  Lawrence  County 
chapter  of  Waterfowl  USA  provided  funding  assistance  in  two  purchases. 

♦ License  revocations.  The  agency  recommended  that  hunting  and  furtaking 

privileges  be  revoked  for  41 1 people. 

♦ Game  Fund  balance.  It  was  reported  that  as  of  April  30  the  Game  Fund 

balance  was  $42,577,604  — down  $2  million  from  this  time  last  year. 

♦ Grassland  management.  Land  management  personnel  made  a presenta- 

tion  outlining  habitat  improvement  efforts  aimed  at  helping  grassland  spe- 
cies — primarily  ring-necked  pheasants.  Agency  personnel  are  trying  to 
introduce  warm  season  grasses,  a high  quality  forage  that  requires  only  one 
cutting  per  year,  at  Montour  Preserve  and  other  areas  of  the  state.  Sports- 
men, conservation  groups  and  private  landowners  are  cooperating. 


Nine  shot  in  spring  gobbler  season 


PRELIMINARY  REPORTS  indicate 
nine  hunters  were  shot  during  the  1 994 
spring  gobbler  season.  One  hunter  was 
killed. 

Seven  of  the  nine  victims,  includ- 
ing the  man  who  died,  were  shot  in 
mistake  for  game.  One  accident  was 
preliminarily  ruled  “line  of  fire,”  and 
the  cause  of  another  had  not  yet  been 
determined. 

In  five  cases,  the  victim  was  mov- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  shooting.  Two  of 
those  victims  indicated  they  were  wear- 
ing at  least  some  orange,  although  in 
one  of  those  instances  the  orange  may 
have  faded  to  the  point  that  it  had  lost 
its  visibility. 

None  of  the  others  shot  while  mov- 
ing were  wearing  the  required  orange, 
according  to  preliminary  information. 
Officers  investigating  the  fatality  found 


the  man’s  orange  hat  and  vest  stuffed 
in  his  pocket;  he’d  been  walking  when 
another  hunter  shot  him  twice  from  a 
distance  of  about  20  yards. 

The  man  was  life-flighted  to  a Pitts- 
burgh hospital,  where  he  died  the  next 
day. 

Two  of  the  accidents  were  instances 
of  a hunter  being  shot  by  his  partner. 

In  a separate  case,  the  dead  turkey 
a hunter  was  carrying  prompted  the 
offending  shooter  to  open  fire.  In  an- 
other, a man  was  shot  when  he  got  up 
from  his  calling  location. 

Distances  in  the  shootings  were  re- 
ported to  be  between  20  and  90  yards. 
Ages  of  the  known  shooters  ranged 
from  34  to  50. 

In  1993,  five  hunters  were  shot  in 
spring  gobbler  season.  None  were 
killed. 


Application  opens  for  new  WCO  class 


THE  STATE  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion will  accept  applications  for  Game 
Conservation  Officer  Trainee  posi- 
tions from  Aug.  5 to  Sept.  2.  Those 
selected  will  become  the  23rd  Class  at 
the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conserva- 
tion and  begin  training  in  June  1995. 


For  more  information,  contact  your 
local  state  Civil  Service  Commission 
office.  You  may  also  write  Personnel 
Services  Division,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797,  or  call 
(717)  787-7836. 
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Pro-gunners  swarm  state  capitol 


ABOUT  8,000  gun  enthusiasts 
mobbed  the  steps  of  the  state  capitol 
to  protest  a proposed  ban  on  45  makes 
of  semi-automatic  firearms. 

The  media  called  it  one  of  the  larg- 
est rallies  ever  held  at  the  capitol.  The 
June  14  event  was  sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  and  a number  of 
independent  sporting 
groups. 

ldunters  and  shoot- 
ers showed  up  by  the 
busload  — about  100 
buses,  in  fact  — and  the 
crowd  overflowed  the 
capitol  steps  and  spilled 
into  the  streets. 

“Vote!  Vote!  Vote!” 
the  protestors  chanted 
under  a sweltering  mid- 
day sun  as  a number  of 
pro-gun  legislators  and 
gun  supporters  spoke.  Many  of  the 
speakers  called  for  sportsmen  and 
women  to  become  more  involved  in 
the  legislative  process  by  voting. 

“If  there  is  one  message  I can  get  to 


THOUSANDS  of  firearms 
owners  turned  out  to 
protest  state  gun  ban 
legislation. 


THE  LARGE  crowd  at  June's  gun  rally 
overflowed  the  capitol  steps  and  spilled 
into  the  streets. 


you,  it  is  to  go  home,  and  in  every 
gunshop  and  fishing  store,  register 
people  to  vote,”  said  Rep.  Richard 
Geist  of  Blair  County. 

Voter  registration  stands  were  set 
up,  amid  rumors  of  low  registration 
rates  among  hunters  and  shooters.  In- 
side the  capitol  building, 
a handful  of  gun  support- 
ers walked  the  halls  look- 
ing for  legislators  to  talk 
to. 

Rally  speakers,  as  well 
as  a host  of  hand-painted 
signs,  also  demanded 
criminal  justice  reform 
instead  of  additional  con- 
trols on  guns. 

“Gun  control  is  an  as- 
sault on  rural  people,” 
said  Theresa  Brown,  a leg- 
islator  from  Crawford 
County.  “Guns  are  a rou- 
tine part  of  our  daily  lives. 
It  is  our  ultimate  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect our  homes  and  our  families.” 

At  press  time,  House  Bill  2600  — a 
bill  banning  so-called  “assault  weap- 
’ — was  still  in  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  It  had  not  been 
voted  on  by  the  full  House  as 
representatives  left  for  summer 
recess. 

In  a related  story,  Senate  Bill 
1 85  was  passed  34- 1 6 by  the  Sen- 
ate. SB  185  affirms  the  state’s 
right  to  preempt  local  firearms 
laws.  While  the  vote  effectively 
overturns  gun  bans  such  as  those 
passed  by  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh, the  governor  is  likely  to 
veto  the  measure,  according  to 
media  reports.  — J.  Scott  Rupp 


ons 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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Counties  added  to  early  goose  season 


THE  EARLY  goose  season  structure 
was  being  finalized  as  this  issue  went  to 
press.  Commission  approval  is  ex- 
pected to  add  16  counties  to  the  Sep- 
tember season,  which  is  designed  to 
thin  resident  Canada  goose  popula- 
tions that  are  caus- 
ing nuisance  prob- 
lems. 

Special  permits, 
which  are  available 
at  no  cost  from  the 
Commission,  are  re- 
quired to  participate 
in  these  hunts. 

New  in  the  east 
are  Monroe,  North- 
ampton, Pike  and 
W ayne  counties.  Those  would  be  added 
to  Berks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Bucks, 
Lehigh  and  Montgomery  counties,  for 
a total  of  10. 

The  eastern  season  runs  Sept.  1 
through  Sept.  15.  The  daily  bag  limit 
is  five  Canada  geese,  10  in  possession. 

The  early  hunt  in  the  west  will 
greatly  expand  with  the  addition  of 
Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cam- 
bria, Greene,  Fayette,  Indiana, 


Blind  schedule  chanced 

RECENT  action  by  the  Com- 
mission has  changed  the  deadline 
for  applying  to  Middle  Creek  and 
Pymatuning  for  waterfowl  blinds. 
Hunters  must  use  the  application 
in  the  current  year’s  digest,  and 
the  application  must  be  received 
no  later  than  Sept.  10  (the 
deadline  had  been  Sept.  20). 


Lawrence,  Somerset,  Venango,  Wash- 
ington and  Westmoreland  counties. 

In  the  past,  the  hunt  there  had  been 
limited  to  Butler,  Erie,  Mercer  and 
Crawford  counties.  Exception  for 
Crawford  County:  No  September 
goose  hunting  is  per- 
mitted in  that  por- 
tion bounded  to  the 
north  by  Route  6 
from  the  Ohio  line  to 
the  intersection  of 
routes  18  and  322, 
southwest  on  Route 
322  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  Route  58,  and 
west  on  Route  322  to 
the  Ohio  line. 

The  western  early  season  begins 
Sept.  1 and  ends  Sept.  10.  Daily  bag 
limit  is  three  Canada  geese,  six  in 
possession. 

Waterfowlers  are  encouraged  to 
apply  for  their  permits  now.  Send  a 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
PGC  Goose  Permit,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 

The  permit  must  be  in  possession 
while  hunting. 


Sportsmen's  Day  Hosted  by  Southcentral 


DELEGATES  from  clubs  in  1 1 
counties  attended  a Sportsmen’s 
Day  event  hosted  by  the  PGC’s 
Southcentral  Region. 

The  program  included  discus- 
sions on  such  PGC  programs  as 
streambank  fencing,  habitat  en- 
hancement, timber  management 
and  law  enforcement. 

Region  Director  David  Sloan 
said  the  event  improved  commu- 
nication between  sporting  groups, 
legislators  and  the  Commission. 


STATE  REP.  Larry  Sather  and  Julia 
Covert  of  Sen.  Robert  Jubelirer's  office 
spoke  at  a Sportsmen's  Day  hosted 
by  the  PGC  Southcentral  Region. 
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WANTED:  Info  on  Perry  bear  killings 


THE  ILLEGAL  KILLINGS  of  two 
bears  has  prompted  several  Perry 
County  sporting  clubs  to  offer  $500  to 
anyone  who  has  information  that  leads 
to  arrests  and  convictions  in  the  cases. 

The  first  case  involved  a bear  un- 
lawfully taken  along  Cocolamus  Creek 
in  Greenwood  Township,  hollowing  a 
tip,  WCO  Leroy  Everett  went  to  the 
scene,  but  the  poacher  had  already 
field-dressed  and  removed  the  animal. 

In  December  1993,  a bear  was  ille- 
gally shot  along  Route  74  in  Saville 
Township.  The  animal  was  left  at  the 


scene.  WCO  Jim  Brown  investigated, 
and  he  put  the  bear’s  weight  at  about 
450  pounds. 

Everett  said  most  of  their  leads  in 
both  cases  have  been  exhausted.  “How- 
ever, some  of  our  local  sportsmen’s 
clubs  wish  to  send  the  clear  message 
that  these  irresponsible  actions  will 
not  be  tolerated,”  he  said. 

Anyone  who  has  information  is 
asked  to  call  the  Commission’s 
Southcentral  Region  office  toll-free  at 
(800)  422-7554.  All  information  re- 
ceived will  be  kept  confidential. 


1994  Field  Day  schedule 

LOLLOWING  is  a region/county  listing  of  Youth  Lield  Days  available  at  press 
time.  Call  the  appropriate  PGC  region  office  for  details. 

NORTHWEST — (800)  533-6764 
Erie,  Aug.  6;  and  Lawrence,  Aug.  7. 

SOUTHWEST—  (800)  243-8519 
Allegheny,  Aug.  1 4. 

NORTHCENTRAL  — (800)  422-7551 
Elk,  Sept.  24,  and  Centre,  Sept.  25. 


Pymatuning,  Middle  Creek  activities 


LECTURES  at  the  Pymatuning  visi- 
tors center,  located  near  Linesville, 
are  free.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  lec- 
tures begin  at  2 p.m. 

On  Aug.  7,  photographer  John 
Bishop,  the  winner  of  several  regional 
photo  contests,  will  ^ 
share  tips  designed 
to  sharpen  the  au- 
dience’s wildlife  pho- 
tography skills. 

PGC  Biologist  Rawley  Cogan  will 
share  what  he’s  learned  about  elk  over 
the  last  1 1 years  on  Aug.  20.  Cogan 
has  spent  many  days  and  nights  with 
the  state’s  elk  herd,  and  his  slide  pro- 
gram is  not  to  be  missed. 

At  the  Middle  Creek  visitors  cen- 
ter, lectures  are  also  free  and  begin  at 


7:30P  .m.  The  visitors  center  is  located 
near  Kleinfeltersville. 

The  center’s  annual  wildlife  art 
show,  always  a big  attraction,  begins 
Aug.  5 and  runs  through  the  7th.  The 
show  is  free,  and  times  are 
noon  to  8 p.m.  on  the 
first  day;  9 a.m.  to  6 
p.m.  the  second  day;  and  9 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  the  last  day. 

Naturalist  Bob  Schutsky  will  speak 
on  river  birds  of  the  lower  Sus- 
quehanna Aug.  10-11,  and  PGC  Bi- 
ologist J ohn  Dunn  follows  a week  later 
(Aug.  17-18)  with  a program  on  wet- 
lands and  waterfowl. 

Looking  ahead,  the  annual  wild- 
fowl show  will  be  held  Sept.  10-11. 
Times  are  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  both  days. 
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LEONARD  A.  GREEN  was 
presented  with  an  hon- 
orary deputy  award  for 
his  39  years  of  service  to 
the  agency.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Fish 
Commission  and  the  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen's 
Clubs,  and  chairman  of 
the  National  Wildlife 
Federation. 


DR.  JOSEPH  SMITH  of  Geisinger 
Medical  Center  was  recently 
presented  a Senior  Wildlife 
Conservation  Award.  Dr.  Smith 
was  instrumental  in  gathering 
data  on  hunting  accidents, 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
safety  regulations  that  reduced 
turkey  hunting  accidents  and 
saved  hunters'  lives. 


LARRY  MUMMERT,  right,  wa: 
recently  honored  as  Out 
standing  Hunter  Educator  b) 
Game  Conservation  Inter 
national.  Mummert,  whoisalsc 
a deputy  WCO,  received  the 
award  from  Jim  McCarthy  01 
Game  COIN. 


OUTSTANDING  EMPLOYEES  were  recognized  at  the  June  meeting.  This  year's  awardees 
included  Wildlife  Conservation  Officer  Keith  A.  Snyder,  Dauphin  County;  Land  Management 
Supervisor  Stephen  A.  Schweitzer,  Northeast  Region;  Wildlife  Biologist  K.  Roland  Bergner, 
Environmental  Impact  Assessment  and  Minerals  Division;  Administrative  Assistant  Carol  A. 
Shumaker,  Executive  Office;  Law  Enforcement  Supervisor  Lawrence  P.  Heade,  Southwest 
Region;  and  Land  Management  Officer  R.  Edward  Gosnell,  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management 
Area.  They  are  flanked  by  Executive  Director  Pete  Duncan,  Commission  President  Roy  Wagner 
and  Deputy  Executive  Director  Don  Madl. 
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The  Danger  of  Heat 


Dear  Mr.  OWL: 

Every  summer,  I read  warnings  about  the 
dangers  of  heat  for  those  of  us  involved  with 
outdoor  sports . Which  is  worse:  the  heat  or  the 
humidity ? R.D.,  Summerdale. 

Dear  R.D.: 

A common  saying  has  it  that,  “It  isn’t 
the  heat;  it’s  the  humidity.”  Actually,  it’s 
both.  High  air  temperatures  combine  with 
high  relative  humidity  to  create  apparent 
temperatures  much  warmer  than  actually 
exist. 

The  National  Weather  Service  has  cre- 
ated a Heat  Index  that  tells  us  how  hot  the 
temperature  “feels”  as  a result  of  the  com- 
bined effects  of  temperature  and  humidity. 
It  can  serve  as  a warning  that  conditions 
pose  a risk  of  heat-related  disorders,  which 
can  occur  quite  suddenly. 

An  example  from  the  Heat  Index  illus- 
trates this  relationship.  With  an  air  tem- 
perature of  90  degrees  and  a relative  hu- 
midity of  only  30  percent,  the  air  tempera- 
ture feels  like  90  degrees  to  our  skin.  How- 
ever, when  the  relative  humidity  increases 
to  75  percent,  the  same  temperature  feels 
like  109.  Conversely,  a drop  in  the  relative 
humidity  results  in  a lower  heat  index.  In 


this  same  example,  if  the  relative  humidity 
drops  to  10  percent,  unlikely  for  a Pennsyl- 
vania summer,  the  heat  index  drops  to  85 
degrees. 

To  understand  how  temperature  and 
humidity  interact,  it’s  necessary  to  under- 
stand how  our  bodies  keep  cool.  Our  physi- 
ology is  designed  to  function  within  a very 
narrow  temperature  range.  As  a result,  our 
bodies  have  mechanisms  to  guard  against 
excessive  heat  gain.  Of  course,  they  must 
also  guard  against  excessive  heat  loss  that 
would  lower  the  body  temperature. 

Birds  and  mammals  share  this  “stable 
temperature”  characteristic  and,  as  a group, 
are  called  “homeotherms”  (steady,  or  stable, 
temperature).  “Warm-blooded”  is  a term 
we  frequently  hear,  but  it’s  not  as  accurate 
as  homeotherm. 

Our  bodies  shed  excess  heat  by  increas- 
ing blood  flow  to  the  skin,  by  perspiring 
and,  under  extreme  conditions,  by  pant- 
ing. As  heat  builds  up,  the  heart  beats 
faster,  blood  vessels  dilate  and  more  blood 
from  within  our  body  core  is  shunted  out 
toward  the  skin,  where  the  heat  it’s  carry- 
ing is  radiated  to  the  surrounding  air.  This 
is  how  most  heat  loss  occurs. 

Panting  adds  the  cooling  effect  of  evapo- 
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ration  of  water  from  the  extensive  surface 
areas  within  our  lungs. 

In  order  for  perspiration  to  cool  the 
body,  perspired  water  must  evaporate. 
Evaporation  is  a physical  cooling  process. 
When  any  liquid  evaporates,  it  absorbs 
heat  energy  from  some  source.  This  ab- 
sorbed heat  energy  enables  the  molecules 
to  change  from  the  liquid  to  a gaseous  state. 

When  we  perspire,  our  skin  dumps  wa- 
ter, and  salts,  onto  the  skin  surface.  The 
water  molecules  absorb  heat  energy  from 
our  skin  (which  in  turn  received  it  from  the 
circulating  blood)  and  then  escape  into  the 
air  as  water  vapor.  However,  if  the  amount 
of  water  vapor  already  in  the  air  (humidity) 
is  high,  evaporation  is  slowed.  Slow  evapo- 
ration, along  with  the  accumulation  of 
salts  and  perspiration,  also  reduce  radia- 
tion from  the  skin  surface  and  limit  the 
body’s  ability  to  cool  itself. 

The  heat  index  is  far  more  than  a scien- 
tific formula  that  tells  us  we’re  actually 
more  miserable  than  we  realize.  High  heat, 
teamed  with  high  humidity,  causes  the 
deaths  of  more  people  in  the  United  States 
than  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  lightning, 
floods  or  earthquakes. 

Heat  taxes  the  body’s  circulatory  system 
and  can  upset  the  chemical  balance  through 
the  loss  of  excess  water  and  salts.  Older 
people  are  more  susceptible  to  heat  inju- 
ries, as  are  people  of  any  age  who  suffer  from 
conditions  such  as  obesity,  alcoholism  and 
heart  disease.  Certain  medications  also  in- 
crease an  individual’s  sensitivity  to  heat. 

Heat  injuries  fall  into  four  categories: 
sunburn,  heat  cramps,  heat  exhaustion  and 
heat  stroke.  While  sunburn  might  seem 
like  a common  and  innocent  nuisance,  it 
can  be  quite  serious.  Overexposure  during 
the  summer  while  shooting  on  the  range, 
fishing,  boating,  or  just  hiking,  can  lead  to 
extensive  cases  requiring  examination  by  a 
physician.  Sunburn  also  limits  the  cooling 
ability  of  skin  and  has  lately  been  con- 
nected to  premature  aging  of  skin  and  to 
skin  cancer. 

Heat  cramps  are  muscle  spasms  in  the 


abdomen  and  legs,  and  they’re  accompa- 
nied by  heavy  sweating.  Heat  exhaustion 
involves  heavy  sweating  and  cold,  pale, 
clammy  skin.  Some  victims  become  nau- 
seous and  may  faint. 

Heat  stroke  is  the  most  severe  heat 
injury  and  is  life-threatening.  The  heat 
stroke  victim  may  have  a body  temperature 
of  106  degrees  or  higher,  a rapid  pulse  and 
hot,  dry  skin.  They  may  become  uncon- 
scious. Heat  stroke  is  a medical  emergency 
and  immediate  help  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. □ 


Hot  Weather  Health  Tips 

♦ Take  it  easy.  Strenuous  exercise  pro- 

duces body  heat  that  must  be  re- 
moved to  maintain  body  tempera- 
ture. Strong  exertion  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  is  like  running  your 
house  furnace  on  an  August  after- 
noon. Slow  down,  and  plan  to  do 
those  outdoor  chores  in  the 
evening,  or  early  morning,  when  it’s 
cooler.  If  you’re  hiking,  start  early, 
and  take  a break  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day. 

♦ Dress  cool.  Light  colors  reflect  more 

heat  and  absorb  less.  Loose-fitting, 
lightweight  clothes  allow  evapora- 
tion of  perspiration  and  permit  air- 
flow over  your  skin  to  keep  you  cool. 

♦ Drink  more  water  and  other  fluids. 

Your  body  needs  water  as  a coolant 
just  as  your  car  does,  so  replace  what 
you  lose.  Be  sure  your  personal  ra- 
diator is  filled.  People  who  suffer 
from  heart,  liver  or  kidney  disease, 
and  others  with  fluid  retention 
problems,  should  consult  their  phy- 
sician before  increasing  their  water 
intake. 

♦ Eat  light  and  choose  foods  that  do  not 

increase  body  heat.  Go  easy  on  the 
alcohol.  Don’t  take  salt  tablets  un- 
less your  physician  tells  you  to. 

♦ Hunker  down  in  a cool  spot.  Spend 

the  hottest  parts  of  the  day  in  cool 
areas.  Go  to  the  library  or  tour  a mu- 
seum. Take  a trip  to  the  mall. 
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Getting  the  Fever 

Anticipation  is  the  spice  that  sharpens  our 
appreciation  for  the  sport  of  hunting,  but 
too  much  of  it  can  leave  us  with  a bad 
aftertaste. 


WHAT  UNWRAPPED  birthday 
present  could  be  as  wonderful  as  the 
brightly  packaged,  ribboned  mystery  of  the 
unopened  box?  What  opening  day  of  buck 
season  could  be  as  great  as  the  expectation 
of  the  night  before? 

Anticipation  — a tingle  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  what  might  happen,  what  could 
happen,  what  we  hope  will  happen.  Vistas 
of  endless  possibilities,  all  things  before  us. 
Exhilarating,  debilitating. 

Debilitating?  The  same  expectant  feel- 
ings and  thoughts,  whether  conscious  or 
unbidden,  that  add  an  extra  spark  to  our 
hunting  lives  are  the  very  ones  that  can 
give  us  “buck  fever,”  the  outdoor  cousin  of 
“stage  fright.”  Anticipation  is  Janus-faced, 
one  enhancing  experience,  the  other  freez- 
ing it  out  or  making  the  future  a thing  of 
dread. 

Physicists  tell  us  that  in  quantum  me- 
chanics, the  subatomic  world  can  be  de- 
scribed as  a realm  of  probabilities.  Forget 
the  high  school  science  class  ping-pong 
ball  models  where  electrons  circle  like  min- 
iature planets  around  a nucleus  “sun.”  In 
quantum  theory,  electrons  are  many  op- 
tions of  “might  be’s”  that,  some  say,  are 
materialized  into  “being”  by  the  act  of 
observing  them. 

So  too  is  your  upcoming  hunting  sea- 
son. Right  now,  with  your  new  1994-95 
license  in  hand,  anything  can  happen.  The 
whole  season  is  ahead,  an  unwrapped 
present.  Right  now  it’s  nothing  concrete 
and  everything  that  could  be.  It’s  all  possi- 
bility and  probability.  Like  the  quantum 


scientist  seeking  answers  to  the  unseen, 
you  wonder  what  your  actions  will  dis- 
cover. 

A new  year  means  a clean  slate  — pre- 
vious miscues  no  longer  exist.  This  season 
you’ll  get  the  shotgun  up  smartly,  swing 
through  smoothly  and  down  that  grouse. 
You  can  already  see  it  with  anticipation’s 
eye,  that  clucking  and  telltale  flutter  in  the 
leaves,  the  whir  of  wings,  the  feel  of  cool, 
smooth  walnut  in  palm  and  on  cheek,  the 
barrel  plane  flat  before  your  eyes. 

The  world  narrows  to  just  you  and  the 
moving  bird.  You  pull  through  his  path, 
feel  your  finger  tighten  on  metal.  You’re 
scarcely  aware  of  report  and  recoil,  see  the 
tumble  and  fall,  feel  the  warm,  soft-feath- 
ered weight  in  your  hand.  You  envision 
yourself  not  getting  caught  flat-footed  and 
shooting  holes  in  the  sky,  like  last  fall. 

Will  the  reality  be  that  good,  as  fine  as 
the  fantasy?  Maybe,  maybe  not,  but  as  in 
quantum  physics,  that  is  one  of  the  possi- 
bilities, and  that  is  reassuring.  It  just  might 
be  the  future  that  happens. 

Anticipation  can  be  short-lived,  the 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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make-believe  world  in  the  mind  lasting 
only  a heart-thumping  second  or  so,  as  you 
visualize  a grouse  bursting  out  of  the  grape- 
vine tangle  scant  steps  in  front  of  you.  In 
fulfillment  or  disappointment,  you  now 
know  the  answer. 

Expectation  can  also  have  the  leisure  of 
a lifetime.  Before  age  or  infirmity  makes 
such  adventures  impossible,  will  you  go  on 
the  Alaskan  moose  hunt  you’ve  always 
wanted  to?  You  can  have  many  happy 
dreams  between  now  and  when  the  trip 
occurs,  or  between  now  and  when  you 
realize  you’ll  never  make  that  voyage. 

What'  ’s  in  the  cards,  in  the  stars,  for  your 
hunting  career?  Do  you  hope  sometime  in 
your  life  to  bag  a true  trophy  whitetail,  a 
world  class  buck?  Or  have  you  taken  your 
best  deer  already?  Do  you  really  want  to 
know?  Most  hunters  are  wise  enough  to 
realize  that  if  the  answer  were  known,  they’d 
lose  half  the  fun. 

Some  anticipation  is  fed  hy  what  we  see 
when  we’re  afield,  or  just  driving  around 
the  countryside  game-watching  out  the 
window.  Those  still-in-velvet  bucks  you 
saw  today,  just  how  big  will  they  he  hy  fall? 
You  can’t  help  but  wonder,  “Will  those 
antlers  sprout  another  tine,  will  I see  him  in 
season,  will  he  be  mine?” 

Or  maybe  it’s  longbeards  feeding  in  an 
August  field  that  fuel  your  expectation. 
W ill  you  meet  those  birds  again  in  Novem- 
ber? 

In  imagination  you  already  see  the  sum- 
mer buck  with  antlers  stripped  and  bone- 
hard,  with  gray  coat  and  swelled  neck, 
gingerly  stepping  toward  your  archery  stand . 
Or  you  watch  in  your  mind  as  the  gobbler’s 
red  head,  outstretched  neck  and  his  dark 
questing  eye  hesitate  a moment  too  long 
behind  the  shotgun’s  bead. 

Anticipation  is  an  opportunity  to  live 
and  relive  events  yet  to  happen,  without 
dragging  or  field-dressing.  I don’t  think  any 
of  us  would  trade  it  for  the  real  thing,  but 
expectation  lets  us  write  our  own  script, 
make  revisions  as  we  please,  all  toward  an 
ending  that  is  likely  to  be  happier,  and 


MANY  EXPERIENCED  hunters  say  they  don't 
feel  the  opening  day  excitement  like  they 
used  to.  Self-confidence  and  maturity  are 
the  reasons. 

certainly  different,  than  what  will  come  to 
pass. 

Many  experienced  hunters  say  that  they 
don’t  feel  the  opening  day  excitement  that 
they  use  to.  They’re  disappointed  that  they 
actually  get  some  sleep  the  night  before  the 
season  starts.  They  don’t  toss  and  turn, 
wide-eyed  and  wakeful,  pricked  by  great 
expectations  and  gremlin  doubts. 

Doubts?  Not  all  the  “might  be”  sce- 
narios have  a heroic  conclusion.  “Suppose 
I don’t  see  any  deer  . . . suppose  I fall  on  my 
face  . . . suppose  something  happens,  and 
the  gun  doesn’t  go  off?  Suppose  I miss?” 

The  novice’s  night-before  anticipation 
isn’t  as  pleasant  as  veteran  hunters  remem- 
ber it.  Seasons  under  the  belt  mean  self- 
confidence  in  ability  and  maturity  in  out- 
look. Even  for  the  experienced  there  is  still 
excitement,  and  a certain  amount  of  ex- 
pectation on  what  the  morrow  will  bring, 
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but  it  doesn’t  have  the  desperation,  the 
feverish  intensity,  of  the  beginner  . . . thank 
goodness. 

Experience  does  eliminate  some  of  the 
options  from  the  infinity  of  possibilities. 
That  can  be  good:  you  know  that  bucks 
have  appeared  before,  you  know  you  can 
make  the  shot,  you  know  your  equipment  is 
in  order,  you  know  your  reactions  in  the 
field.  You  also  lose  some  of  the  better  part 
of  your  dreams.  It’s  extremely  unlikely  that 


True  buck  fever  is 
expectation  gone  so  far 
that  it  incapacitates  the 
hunter . 


a Boone  & Crockett  buck  is  going  to  ap- 
pear on  the  high  mountaintop  you’re  hunt- 
ing. All  you  saw  preseason  were  forkhoms 
and  spikes. 

Buck  fever  is  anticipation  short-cir- 
cuited. What  should  have  been  an  eager- 
ness at  the  moments  about  to  come  — 
when  the  game  appears,  when  it’s  moving 
toward  you,  when  the  instant  of  the  shot  is 
almost  at  hand  — feels  like  a loose  connec- 
tion in  the  brain,  reality  gone  awry.  It’s  not 
just  the  heart  skip  and  extra  thump,  the 
sudden  flush  or  chill,  the  sweaty  palm. 


These  are  normal.  True  buck  fever  is  ex- 
pectation gone  so  far  it  incapacitates. 

How  ? By  “I  was  shaking  so  hard  I couldn’t 
shoot”  muscle  twitching,  by  “I  can’t  make 
myself  move”  paralysis,  by  “I  thought  I 
shot,  but  I didn’t”  time  lapses.  In  retro- 
spect, the  episodes  can  usually  be  laughed 
at,  until  the  next  time. 

Dreaming  about  the  future  is  fine,  but 
when  the  time  comes  to  act,  anticipation 
can  turn  debilitating.  For  most  hunters, 
buck  fever  is  a passing  phase  or  a tic  that 
appears  occasionally,  when  they  least  ex- 
pect it.  They  can  often  get  it  under  control 
by  making  themselves  relax,  breathing 
deeply,  and  just  getting  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  hunt. 

For  many,  it’s  too  much  wanting  the 
successful  scenario  to  come  true  and  not 
enough  just  letting  the  future  unfold.  So 
what  if  you  miss  and  the  game  walks  away? 

Didn’t  you  accept  that  as  one  of  the 
probabilities?  If  you  do,  you’ll  be  a better 
hunter,  in  terms  of  success  and  simple  en- 
joyment of  the  sport. 

I doubt  there’s  a hunter  out  there  who 
isn’t  expectant  about  the  next  day,  the 
season,  the  career  to  come.  Anticipation  is 
being  alive  — it’s  being  active,  not  pas- 
sive, even  before  the  fact.  For  most  of  us, 
anticipation  is  a pleasant  experience,  a 
daydream  with  an  excuse,  a fantasy  bonus 
to  the  real  thing.  Just  don’t  let  buck  fever 
get  to  you.  □ 


Cover  painting  by  Stephen  Leed 

THE  VIBRANT  yellows,  blues,  purples  and  greens  of  meadowlarks,  finches,  buntings  and 
thistles  capture  the  essence  of  summer  for  anybody  whose  way  of  whiling  away  lazy  summer 
days  is  by  spending  them  outdoors.  Because  “Winter  Birds,”  this  year’s  Working  Together 
For  Wildlife  print,  was  so  popular,  the  Game  Commission  is  pleased  to  announce  that 
Stephen  Leed  has  agreed  to  do  three  more  songbird  paintings  for  the  agency,  one  for  each 
season  of  the  year.  “Summer  Birds”  featured  here,  is  available  now.  The  other  two  prints  in 
this  new  series,  “Spring  Birds”  and  “Fall  Birds”  will  be  available  in  1996.  As  with  other 
agency  fine  art  editions,  “Summer  Birds”  is  limited  to  600  signed  and  numbered  prints,  on 
acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper.  Image  size  is  about  15x22'/2  inches.  Prints  are  $125  each, 
delivered;  framed  prints  cost  $97.50  more.  Pennsylvania  residents,  add  6%  sales  tax.  Order 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797.  Proceeds  will  go  toward  the  Game  Commission’s  nongame  research  and 
management  programs. 
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The  Search 

for  Breeding  Birds 


HABIT  DIES  HARD.  After  participat- 
ing  in  the  Pennsylvania  Breeding 
Bird  Atlas  Project  from  1983  until  1988, 
which  involved  finding  and  recording  all 
the  breeding  birds  on  our  property,  I con- 
tinued to  search  for  new  breeders  every 
year.  But  it  wasn’t  until  1991  that  I added 
a new  species  — Carolina  wren  — to  our 
list  of  57  confirmed  breeding  species. 

But  then,  in  1993, 1 hit  a bonanza.  I first 
heard  a new  singer  here  on  a cold,  clear 
April  7.  As  I walked  up  our  hollow  road, 
the  song  emanated  from  the  slope  above 
and  from  the  stream  below.  I 


as  if  the  winter  wren  had  come  to  take  their 
place  as  compensation.  After  those  first 
songs  until  the  end  of  July,  I never  failed  to 
hear  two  winter  wrens  singing  whenever  I 
walked  or  drove  down  the  hollow  road. 

The  winter  wren’s  scientific  name  — 
Troglodytes  — means  “cave  dweller,”  refer- 
ring to  its  cavelike  nest,  hollowed  into  the 
earth  of  uprooted  trees,  under  the  bark  of 
trees,  or  beneath  streambanks.  Probably  the 
felling  of  96  mature  trees  into  the  stream 
after  the  December  1992  snowstorm  had 
finally  created  suitable  nesting  habitat  for 
them. 


finally  tracked  down  the 
stream  side  chorister  — a win- 
ter wren.  This  bouncy,  tiny  mite  of  a bird 
sports  a dark  brown  body,  heavily  barred 
belly  and  stub  of  a tail  pressed  so  far  for- 
ward it  practically  rests  on  its  back. 

Previously,  the  winter  wren  had  been 
only  a friendly  companion  on  my  winter 
walks  in  the  hollow.  I also  saw  many  dur- 
ing spring  and  fall  migration.  But  never 
before  had  I heard  one  singing.  The  high- 
pitched  warbles  and  trills  of  its  song  out- 
did even  the  melodious  Carolina  wren  and 
equaled  in  beauty  my  favorite  songster,  the 
wood  thrush. 

Ironically,  most  of  the  Carolina  wrens 
had  not  survived  the  harsh  winter.  It  was 


By  Marcia  Bonta 


But  no  matter  how  much 
1 searched,  I never  did  find  a 
nest.  Once,  though,  I did  provoke  what  the 
Breeding  Bird  Atlas  Project  calls  “distrac- 
tion displaying” — agitated  behavior,  in- 
cluding feigning  of  injury,  to  keep  intrud- 
ers away  from  its  nest.  This  is  one  way  to 
confirm  a breeding  bird  species  without 
finding  a nest. 

The  next  new  breeding  species  on  the 
mountain  was  one  I had  been  pursuing  for 
a couple  years.  A single  yellow-breasted 
chat,  with  its  bright  yellow  throat  and 
breast,  olive  green  back,  and  white  “spec- 
tacles,” always  sang  its  heart  out  on  the 
power  line  right-of-way  during  May.  But  I 
never  saw  a second  bird. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  right-of-way 
has  one  of  the  breeding 
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habitats  favored  by  the  chat  — a dry  up- 
land with  a cover  of  blackberry,  mountain 
laurel,  scrub  oak  and  huckleberry. 

This  unusually  large  (seven  inches) 
warbler  maintains  a three-acre  territory  in 
such  brushy,  open  areas.  Although  origi- 
nally a more  southern  bird,  the  chat  fol- 
lowed the  lumbermen  north  as  the  forest 
was  cut  and  replaced  hy  brush. 

Last  year  I first  heard  a chat  singing  on 
May  10,  and  1 continued  hearing  and  see- 
ing what  I thought  was  the  same  male  sing- 
ing whenever  I crossed  the  right-of-way. 
Then,  on  June  11, 
the  chat  started 
what  1 call  its 
“banjo-plunking” 
protest  — single 
notes  which  sound 
like  someone 
plunking  banjo 
strings. 

As  it  flew  close 
to  me,  a second 
chat  continued 
the  usual  dis- 
jointed chat  song  consisting  of,  in  the  words 
of  researcher  Aretas  A.  Saunders,  “a  vari- 
ety of  notes  and  phrases  delivered  in  an 
irregular,  mixed  order,  with  pauses  between 
them  . . . whistles,  harsh  cackles, 
squawks,  squeals,  and  various  explosive 
noises.” 

I immediately  started  searching  for  a 
nest,  as  one  chat  continued  flying  around 
me  and  “banjo  plunking,”  while  the  other 
one  still  sang.  When  I finally  entered  the 
woods  again,  both  parents  became  even 
more  excited  and  the  “plunker”  Hew  within 
six  feet  of  me.  But  I never  did  find  the  nest. 

The  following  day  I was  again  met  at 
the  woods’  edge  by  an  agitated  “plunker” 
that  called  out  an  alarm  and  flew  close 
around  me.  She,  I decided,  had  to  be  the 
female,  and  so  I named  her  “Banjo  Barb.” 
A few  minutes  later,  on  the  right-of-way 
itself,  the  other  parent  began  his  usual  dis- 
connected series  of  whistles  and  hoots. 

I sat  for  awhile  in  the  edge  of  the  woods 


near  the  right-of-way  and  listened  to  the 
rapidly  fading,  far-off  singing  of  the  male 
chat.  But  when  I walked  into  the  center  of 
the  right-of-way,  Banjo  Barh  flew  up  from 
my  left  and  displayed  again. 

This  scolding  and  displaying  by  both 
parents  continued  for  nearly  two  weeks. 
Then,  near  the  end  of  the  month,  only  the 
male  sang.  I assumed  the  young  had 
fledged.  The  yellow-breasted  chat  nests  in 
Pennsylvania  from  mid-May  until  late 
June,  which  more  or  less  corresponded  to 
when  I observed  them. 

Many  observers  have  described 
the  yellow-breasted  chat  as  shy 
and  elusive,  more  often  heard  than 
seen.  Not  so  this  pair.  Seeing  them 
was  easy;  seeing  their  offspring, 
impossible..  But  as  far  as  I was 
concerned,  the  yellow-breasted 
chat  was  a confirmed  breeder 
here,  based  again  on  “distraction 
displaying.” 

The  third  new  breeder  — the 
black-throated  green  warbler  — 
had  been  singing  in  the  hollow 
longer  and  longer  every  spring  before  mov- 
ing on.  Last  year,  though,  a male  contin- 
ued singing  through  June,  and  on  June  24, 
he  not  only  sang  hut  “distraction  dis- 
played.” 

Although  the  black-throated  green  war- 
bler prefers  to  nest  in  wet  coniferous  for- 
ests, it  also  will  settle  in  second-growth 
hardwoods  with  a mix  of  hemlocks  like  our 
hollow  has. 

The  male  is  easy  to  identify  both  by  his 
song,  which  Roger  Tory  Peterson  describes 
in  his  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  as  “a  lisping 
dreaming  zoo  zee  zoo  zoo  zee  . . . the  zee 
notes  on  the  same  pitch,  the  zoo  notes 
lower,”  and  his  appearance  — a bright  yel- 
low face,  olive-green  back  and  striking 
black  throat. 

According  to  the  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  black-throated  green 
is  our  sixth  most  widely  distributed  war- 
bler and  probably  was  one  of  our  most  com- 
mon birds  before  the  forests  were  cut.  It 
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needs  a large  forested  tract  to  breed  in  and 
is  one  of  the  so-called  neotropical  migrants 
suffering  from  forest  fragmentation,  both 
here  in  its  breeding  territory  and  in  the 
tropics  where  it  winters. 

The  fourth  new  breeder  came  as  a bo- 
nus during  that  same  June  24  walk.  In  a 
brushy,  small  tree  habitat  bordering  the 
hollow  woods,  I had  discovered  a nest  of 
red-eyed  vireos  and  had  sat  down  to  ob- 
serve their  feeding. 

As  I “pished”  quietly  to  bring  in  the 
vireo  parents,  I got  instead  a pair  of  Ken- 
tucky warblers  that  flew  up  and  started  dis- 
playing. Even  when  I finally  moved  on, 
they  continued  scolding  and  following  me 
for  a couple  hundred  feet. 

Like  the  yellow-breasted  chat,  the  Ken- 
tucky warbler  is  a southern  bird  that  has 
been  expanding  northward  since  the  early 
1960s.  Also  like  the  chat,  it  is  supposed  to 
be  a secretive,  elusive  bird  that  skulks  in 
the  underbrush. 

Its  nest  is  well-hidden  in  the  base  of 
shrubs  such  as  greenbrier  and  mountain 
laurel  or  directly  on  the  ground.  Overhead, 
the  warbler  prefers  heavy  shade  from  ma- 
ture hardwoods. 

The  male  and  female  look  alike  and  are 
easy  to  identify  because  of  their  black  side- 
burns and  yellow  “spectacles.”  Otherwise, 
they  have  yellow  throats,  breasts  and  bel- 
lies and  olive-green  backs. 

With  the  discovery  of  two  new 
breeding  birds  in  one  day,  my  count 
was  up  to  four  and  the  nesting  season 
winding  down.  But  on  the  first  of  Au- 
gust my  husband,  Bruce,  reported  what 
he  thought  were  screaming  young 
American  kestrels  along  the  ridgetop. 

The  next  day  I went  to  investigate. 
Instead  of  kestrels  I found  shrieking, 
recently  fledged  sharp-shinned 
hawks  — another  new  breeding  spe- 
cies for  the  mountain.  I followed  them 
through  the  woods  as  they  called,  and 
I even  sat  for  awhile  hoping  for  a good 
look,  but  all  I saw  were  brief  glimpses. 

Five  days  later,  I was  luckier.  In  the 


same  place  I had  previously  heard  them, 
they  shrieked  again,  so  I sat  down  to  watch. 
Almost  immediately  one  landed  on  a fairly 
open  branch,  and  I had  a good  opportu- 
nity to  study  it  as  it  fanned  out  and  preened 
its  tail  feathers.  It  had  a faintly  striped, 
square-edged  tail  rimmed  with  white,  a 
chestnut  back  and  head  with  a few  white 
feathers,  a white  belly  and  russet  on  its 
flanks  — definitely  an  immature  sharpie. 

When  I moved  down  into  the  woods, 
the  sharpies  continued  calling.  1 assumed 
they  were  objecting  to  me,  but  then  I dis- 
covered an  immature  sharpie  sitting  on  a 
dead  snag,  unaware  that  I was  there. 

1 lay  down  on  the  ground  and  watched 
it  through  my  binoculars  as  it  sat  quietly 
for  more  than  half  an  hour  just  looking 
around,  its  feathers  and  tail  blowing  in  the 
wind.  Finally  it  started  to  preen  its  mottled 
red  on  white  breast  feathers  for  several  min- 
utes and  then  abruptly  flew  off  the  snag, 
yelling.  It  never  did  see  me. 

Based  on  the  rules  of  the  Breeding  Bird 
Atlas  Project,  I had  confirmed  the  sharp- 
shinned  hawk  as  a breeder  under  the  “re- 
cently fledged”  criterion.  The  sharp- 
shinned  hawk,  the  Atlas  reports,  is  also  a 
secretive  breeder  that  likes  isolated,  large 
tracts  of  forest  far  from  human  habitation. 
The  area  of  Laurel  Ridge  where  I found 
them  is  extensively  wooded  and  has  the 
dense  canopy  sharp-shinned  hawks  need. 
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So,  of  the  five  new  breeding  bird  spe- 
cies  I found  last  year,  only  one  — - the  yeb 
low  breasted  chat  — thrives  in  large  open- 
ings.  The  other  four  species  depend  on 
mature  forests  and  were  found  in  the  hob 
low/Laurel  Ridge  area,  the  largest  expanse 
of  mature  forest  on  the  mountain. 

Unfortunately,  fewer  and  fewer  such  ar- 
eas  remain,  either  on  public  or  private  land, 
as  property  is  sold  and  divided  into  smaller 
lots  or  selectively  logged  or  clearcut  before 
the  forest  has  matured. 

But  with  the  publication  of  the  Atlas  of 
Breeding  Birds  in  Pennsylvania , which  sum- 
marizes  the  data  collected  by  2,050  volun- 
teers  who  spent  83,000  hours  in  the  field, 


we  now  have  some  idea  of  how  many  breed- 
ing  bird  species  we  have  (204)  and  the 
kinds  of  habitat  they  require  to  nest  suc- 
cessfully. If  such  information  is  used  wisely, 
we  may  be  able  to  reverse  the  downward 
trend  of  many  of  our  breeding  birds. 

As  one  of  the  pioneering  atlasers  explor- 
ing a little-known,  roadless  block,  I had  the 
pleasure  of  contributing  new  data  to  the 
atlas  over  a six-year  period.  But  every  year 
since  then  I have  continued  my  search,  not 
only  for  new  breeders,  but  for  old  ones. 
Such  a quest  adds  to  my  own  knowledge  of 
our  small  portion  of  the  Ridge-and- Valley 
section  and  to  my  own  pleasure  in  observ- 
ing the  lives  of  birds.  □ 


Fun  Games 

Chipmunk  Chatter 

By  Connie  Mertz 

Fill  in  the  missing  letters  to  solve  the  blanks  and  complete  each  statement.  Vow- 
els have  been  added  as  clues. 

1.  The  eastern  chipmunk  is  a __  _Q E . 

1 

2.  The  eastern  chipmunk  is  also  a A A. . 

5 

3.  Chipmunks  live  JJ E O,  JJ 

7 

4.  They  have  excellent  senses  of I I_  Q and  __  jj_  - 


5.  Chipmunks  are  found  mostly  in  the JJ E • 

4 

6.  Chipmunks  quickly  chase  away  other  chipmunks;  they  are 

_A E I _E_. 

6 

7.  Most  chipmunks  live  alone;  they  are  O I A 

2 

Match  the  numbers  with  the  letter  found  above  to  discover  the  chipmunk’s 
scientific  name.  (English  translations  are  given  in  parentheses.) 


135234  41623 

(one  who  stores)  (striped) 


7 4 


answers  on  p.  64 
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Having  Archery  Fun 
Out  on  Highway  501 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


AS  IS  OFTEN  the  case  when  an  activity 
x\.  becomes  competitive,  3-D  ar- 
chery — which  uses  full-body  replicas  of 
wild  animals  as  targets  — began  to  shut 
out  many  of  the  people  for  whom  it  was 
intended.  Powerful  bows  and  sighting  ac- 
cessories, for  instance,  narrowed  the  num- 
ber of  archers  who  could  com- 
pete well,  and  substantial  en- 
try fees  have  discouraged  many 
casual  shooters  from  entering 
tournaments. 

The  cost  of  providing  and 
storing  3-D  targets  has  proven 
too  great  for  many  clubs  as 
well,  and  as  a result,  they’re 
not  able  to  provide  them  for 
their  members. 

But  for  the  dedicated  bow- 
hunter,  shooting  at  3-D  tar- 
gets, at  unknown  distances  on 
typical  hunting  terrain,  is  the 
best  form  of  practice  there  is. 

And  although  many  hunters  don’t  possess 
the  finely  tuned  skills  of  hardcore  competi- 
tive archers,  they  enjoy  their  sport  just  as 
much. 

When  the  First  Annual  Pennsylvania 
Spring  3-D  Bowhunters  Festival  opened 
last  April  23  at  J.  Edward  Mack  Scout 
Reservation  in  Lancaster  County,  it  dem- 
onstrated that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  fun 
that  can  he  had  shooting  3-D  targets. 

Two  clubs,  Big  Buck  Archers  of 
Middletown  and  Big  Chiques  Bowmen  of 
Elizabethtown,  decided  to  hold  a festival 
where  both  amateurs  and  professionals 
could  enjoy  themselves,  with  scores  impor- 
tant only  to  the  individual.  Nearly  900 


archers  shot  in  the  two-day  event,  which 
may  become  one  of  the  most  popular  spring 
archery  events  anywhere. 

The  bulk  of  the  shooting  occurred  on 
four  30-target  courses.  These  were  supple- 
mented by  novelty  shoots  that  also  utilized 
3-D  animal  targets.  The  festival  also  fea- 


tured a program  of  seminars,  and  a menu  of 
food  and  soft  drinks  kept  the  archers  going. 

This  was  like  many  archery  events.  But 
the  planning  of  this  one  is  a story  in  itself. 
Some  72  members  of  the  two  archery  clubs 
served  as  workers  before  and  during  the 
festival.  A lot  of  commercial  support  was 
provided  by  Kinsey’s  Archery  Products  of 
Mt.  Joy. 


FROM  THE  BOWSTRING 


THERE  ARE  COUGARS  in  Pennsylvania.  Just  kidding  — 
this  3-D  archery  target  was  a popular  attraction  at 
April's  bowhunting  festival  near  Brickerville.  It  was  a 
"fun  shoot"  meant  for  archers  of  all  levels. 
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Coordinators  were:  James  Kramer,  presi- 
dent  of  Big  Buck  Bowmen;  Ken  Fauser, 
representing  Kinsey;  and  J eff  Brubaker  and 
Jere  Nunnemaker.  Fauser,  Brubaker  and 
Nunnemaker  belong  to  Big  Chiques 
(Chiques,  pronounced  “Chikees,”  comes 
from  the  Indian  name  for  an  area  stream). 
Brubaker  is  credited  with  coming  up  with 
the  festival  idea. 

The  most  important  consideration  was 
finding  a property  large  enough  to  handle 
500  to  600  archers  and  roads  able  to  handle 
the  volume  of  traffic. 

The  group  got  permission  from  the 
Lancaster-Lebanon  council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  to  use  the  1, 000-acre  J.  Edward 
Mack  Scout  Reservation  at  Brickerville, 


which  is  two  miles  north  of  Rt.  322  along 
Rt.  501.  Gary  Guare,  year-round  caretaker 
and  ranger  of  the  26-year-old  facility, 
worked  with  the  archers  to  coordinate  the 
festival. 

There  was  also  the  matter  of  refresh- 
ments, which  in  the  end  were  handled  by 
parents  and  friends  of  Boy  Scouts.  Proceeds 
($2,700)  went  to  a scholarship  program  for 
underprivileged  boys  who  come  to  the  camp 
in  July  and  August. 

The  organizers  also  advertised  the  event 
by  putting  out  flyers  that  featured  a $2 
discount  coupon.  Many  shooters  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  offer,  which  helped  defray 
the  $12  one-day  and  $20  weekend  charge. 

Lancaster  County  Wilderness  Strike 


AN  INGENIOUS  flying  turkey  target  was  one 
of  the  toughest  challenges  of  the  shoot,  but 
it  wasn't  impossible  — as  Paul  Laquintano, 
right,  proved.  The  spring  archery  festival, 
held  at ).  Edward  Mack  scout  camp,  attracted 
nearly  900  archers  on  its  first  running.  Another 
is  planned  for  next  April. 
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Team  volunteered  its  services  to  handle 
medical  emergencies,  and  six  or  seven 
members  of  the  team  were  on  duty  both 
days  of  the  festival.  Fortunately,  the  only 
call  on  their  services  was  to  attend  to  a 
sprained  ankle. 

For  those  who  needed  help  traversing 
the  sometimes  steep  trails  to  the  various 
courses,  or  for  potential  emergencies,  Dou- 
glas  Roth  of  Marietta  provided  a truck 
shuttle,  complete  with  wooden  benches. 
Each  course  was  color  coded,  and  particb 
pants  received  a topographical  map  of  the 
Scout  camp  that  showed  the  entire  area 
where  they’d  be  shooting. 

Four  courses  were  established;  they  were 
placed  up  to  several  hundred  yards  from 
the  base  pavilion  and  designated  “A” 
through  “D.”  “A”  course,  which  offered 
some  of  the  closer  shots,  had  Specialty 
Corp.  targets  representing  North  Amen- 
can  big  game  animals.  The  cougar  was  one 
of  the  more  popular  targets.  Course  “B” 
presented  somewhat  longer  shots.  Its  Delta 
targets  included  rams,  turkeys,  sheep  and  a 
variety  of  other  animals. 

“C”  was  a mixture  of  animals,  including 
a caribou,  that  came  from  Flambeau. 
McKenzie  targets  were  featured  on  “D” 
course,  an  assortment  that  included  a strut- 
ting turkey  and  a coyote. 

Participants  could  shoot  any  course  they 
wanted,  at  any  time,  although  to  avoid 
congestion,  shooting  groups  were  limited 
to  no  more  than  five.  J unior  shooters  got  to 
fire  from  closer  stakes,  but  the  distances 
were  still  unknown  to  them. 

With  no  restriction  on  the  number  of 
times  archers  could  shoot  on  each  course, 
the  targets  took  a pounding  over  the  two 
days  and  some  had  to  be  replaced.  When 
shooters  weren’t  on  the  courses,  many  gath- 
ered at  the  animated  novelty  targets,  lo- 
cated in  a narrow  ravine  where  arrows 
could  be  easily  recovered.  Where  practical, 
hay  bales  served  as  stops.  The  most  it  cost 
archers  to  participate  in  the  novelty  shoots 
was  $1  for  two  arrows. 

It  was  necessary  to  run  an  electric  line 


250  feet  in  order  to  power  the  most  popular 
novelty  — the  flying  turkeys.  Tundra,  from 
California,  may  have  manufactured  the 
turkey-in-flight  target,  hut  it  was  George 
Fake  of  Jonestown  who  made  it  actually  fly. 
Targets  were  affixed  to  each  end  of  a 
speeded-up  horse  exercise  machine.  The 
moving  birds  circled  about  18  yards  from 
the  shooting  line. 

A rack  of  four-inch  stationary  balloons 
proved  popular  with  sight  shooters.  An- 
other tempter  was  an  animated  display  of 
turkey  heads,  which  took  a beating  from 
the  better  archers. 


COORDINATORS  for  the  festival  were,  left 
to  right,  Jim  Kramer,  Ken  Fauser  and  Jeff 
Brubaker.  A fourth  organizer,  Jere  Nun- 
nemaker,  is  not  pictured. 

A gaggle  of  geese,  a group  of  wood- 
chucks and  an  assembly  of  raccoons  from 
the  company  Heavy  Waite  appeared  as 
fairly  easy  marks  — but  it  was  the  targets 
placed  behind  the  animals  that  counted. 

Nearby  was  a Timberline  life-size  cari- 
bou, which,  at  42  yards  uphill,  had  even  the 
freestyle  archers  shaking  their  heads.  Pro- 
ceeds from  this  target  were  earmarked  for 
Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of  America. 

Just  down  the  valley,  the  Jake  Carman 
family  and  Jimmy  Miller  ran  hear  and  tur- 
key targets  that  glided  downhill  (the  tar- 
gets were  pulled  back  uphill  by  means  of 
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ropes  and  an  overhead  trolley).  Shooters 
were  given  a free  shot  at  the  gliding  bear  as 
practice. 

At  some  stations,  those  who  hit  the 
novelty  targets  could  take  their  choice  of 
prizes  from  tables  of  archery  accessories. 
Prizes  — which  included  a Hoyt  bow  and  a 
Maryland  Sika  deer  hunt  — were  also 
awarded  by  drawings  for  tickets  archers  got 
for  hitting  certain  targets. 

I must  mention  one  notable  shooter 
who  attended  the  festival.  Robert  Whit' 
moyer,  45,  of  Womelsdorf  lost  an  arm  in  a 
1973  motorcycle  accident,  but  he  didn’t 
lose  his  interest  in  archery.  By  fitting  an  old 
Hoyt  bow  with  braces,  which  are  attached 
to  a shield  formed  to  fit  against  his  ribcage, 
he  is  able  to  draw  a 60-pound  bow.  He  not 
only  built  the  apparatus  himself,  he  is  able 
to  strap  it  on  and  shoot  it  unassisted. 

Several  seminars  were  held  each  day. 
These  included  turkey  hunting  secrets  by- 
Roger  Raish  from  Iowa;  turkey  hunting  and 
calling  by  Jim  Strelec;  a session  hosted  by 
Knight  & Hale  Game  Calls;  and  one  on 
deer  hunting  by  Bob  Kirschner,  deer  caller 
and  scent  specialist. 

As  an  added  attraction,  the  Rev.  Stacey 


Groscup  (see  February  1994)  put  on  an 
exhibition. 

Introduced  for  the  first  time  was  an 
1 lxl  1 -inch  Ethafoam  cube  target  called  a 
‘‘Kick  Target”  and  more  frequently  referred 
to  as  the  “Stumper.”  The  target  is  designed 
to  be  kicked  or  thrown  in  brush  or  open 
areas  to  simulate  stump  shooting.  I tried  it 
and  found  that  field  arrows  are  easily  re- 
moved. The  originators,  Dan  Schiavoni 
and  Gene  Emerick,  can  be  contacted  at 
P.O.  Box  941,  Hershey,  17033. 

At  the  conclusion  ot  the  festival,  archer 
and  professional  auctioneer  Bob  Polito  had 
no  trouble  getting  rid  of  1 70  3-D  targets  in 
a lively  bidding  session. 

Both  planners  and  shooters  were  happy 
with  the  way  their  first  festival  turned  out, 
and  an  expanded  shooting  program  is  in 
the  works  for  next  year.  The  Second  An- 
nual Pennsylvania  Spring  3-D  Bowhunters 
Festival  is  scheduled  for  April  8-9. 

The  only  complaint  came  from  over- 
worked committee  members  who  didn’t 
get  time  to  shoot.  This  has  been  remedied 
for  next  year’s  festival:  They’ll  work  four 
hours,  get  four  hours  off  to  shoot,  and  go 
back  to  work  for  another  four.  □ 


THE  LOSS  of  an  arm  didn't  keep  Robert 
Whitmoyer  out  of  the  archery  game.  He 
and  about  900  other  archers  engaged 
targets  such  as  a 3-D  mountain  goat. 
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Scope  Facts 

Few  hunters  today  use  open  or  non-optical 
sights  — and  for  good  reason.  While  scopes  are 
nothing  new,  a little  refresher  course  doesn't  hurt. 

By  Don  Lewis 


WE  ARE  LED  to  believe  that  our  fore- 
fathers were  outstanding  marksmen 
who  consistently  “barked”  squirrels  off 
limbs.  In  case  you  don’t  know,  barking  is 
when  a shooter  hits  a limb  about  a bullet 
depth  directly  under  the  squirrel.  The  shock 
produced  by  the  bullet  stuns  the  squirrel, 
and  it  falls  to  the  ground.  The  idea  is  not  to 
destroy  the  meat  by  putting  a hole  through 
it. 

With  all  due  respect  to  our  forefathers, 
I doubt  barking  was  a common  practice. 
We  tend  to  think  that  hunters  of  olden 
times  had  perfect  vision,  that  they  could 
aim  with  the  precision  of  a surveyor.  The 
truth  is  that  because  of  their  poor  vision, 
many  were  poor  shots. 

Scopes,  which  solved  many  sighting 
problems,  came  into  use  as  early  as  the 
1 7 00s,  and  glass  optics  were  used  by  snipers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Civil  War.  Few  hunters 
had  them,  though,  until  after  World  War 
II. 

Early  scopes  were  not  very  reliable,  and 
problems  such  as  fogging  plagued  glass  op- 
tics up  until  the  1950s.  As  a result,  many 
hunters  didn’t  trust  scopes.  But,  for  the 
most  part,  those  days  are  over.  New  sealing 
materials  and  better  cements  have  largely 
eliminated  this  problem  today. 

Scopes,  both  hunting  and  target,  typi- 
cally consist  of  a steel  or  hardened  alumi- 
num tube  to  hold  the  components  (lenses 
and  mechanical  units)  in  proper  relation- 
ship. The  front  or  objective  lens  gathers 
reflected  light  from  objects  in  the  scope’s 
field  of  view  and  transforms  it  into  an 


SCOPES  HAVE  moved  into  the  realm  of  the 
shotgunner.  While  they're  mostly  used  on 
deer  hunters'  slug  guns,  turkey  hunters  are 
also  adopting  them  for  precise  aiming. 

image  within  the  tube.  The  distance  from 
the  lens  at  which  the  image  is  formed 
depends  largely  on  the  curvature  on  the 
lens  surface,  and  that  distance  gives  the 
lens  its  “focal  length.” 

At  that  point,  the  image  is  upside  down 
and  reversed  left  to  right.  A set  of  erector 
lenses  inverts  the  image  and  creates  a nor- 
mal one  farther  along  in  the  tube.  From 
there  the  light  rays  pass  through  the  ocular 
lense  or  eyepiece,  and  on  to  the  eye,  which 
is  what  we  see. 

There  are  only  two  places  within  the 
tube  where  an  actual  image  of  the  field  of 
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view  is  formed,  and 
they  are  the  focal 
planes  of  the  objective 
and  erector  lenses.  It’s 
at  one  of  these  planes 
that  the  reticle  or 
crosshair  has  to  go,  and, 
for  special  reasons,  an 
optical  designer  may 
choose  one  plane  over 
the  other. 

Being  the  aiming 
device,  the  reticle  is  es- 
sential. Because  the 
reticle  doesn’t  auto- 
matically align  itself 
with  the  bullet’s  path,  there  has  to  be  a 
system  by  which  the  shooter  can  move  it. 
Windage  and  elevation  adjustments  are 
incorporated  into  a housing  that  is  gener- 
ally close  the  midpoint  of  the  scope. 

In  most  of  today’s  scopes,  the  erector 
lenses  are  in  a tube  inside  the  main  tube.  It 
is  attached  to  a pivot  at  one  end,  while  the 
other  is  held  by  spring  pressure  against  the 
elevation  and  windage  screws.  When  the 


windage  or  elevation 
screw  is  turned,  it 
moves  the  inner  tube. 

The  fact  that  the 
reticle  appears  on  the 
same  plane  as  the  tar- 
get is  one  reason  why 
scopes  are  so  much  bet- 
ter than  open  sights. 
The  human  eye  can 
focus  on  only  one  ob- 
ject at  a time,  and  open 
sights  require  shooters 
to  shift  their  focus  be- 
tween the  front  sight, 
rear  sight  and  the  tar- 
get, a process  known  as  accommodation  — 
a difficult  task  for  even  young,  strong  eyes. 
W ith  a scope,  the  reticle  appears  to  be  right 
on  the  target,  so  no  accommodation  is 
necessary. 

A lot  of  brands  and  models  of  scopes  are 
available,  and  first-time  buyers  should  con- 
sider a number  of  factors  when  making  a 
choice.  The  first  step  is  to  assess  your  needs. 
A variable-power  4-12x  scope  isn’t  neces- 


Helen  Lewis 


FROM  the  narrow  tubes  of  the  early 
1900s,  scopes  have  progressed  to 
varmint  models  and  variable-power 
optics  that  handle  a range  of  tasks. 
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sary  for  those  who  primarily  hunt  woods. 
By  the  same  token,  a low-powered  scope  — 
variable  or  fixed  — won’t  be  much  good  to 
a person  who  hunts  woodchucks  in  open 
fields. 

Consider,  too,  that  a variable,  with  its 
wide  range  of  powers,  will  be  handy  if  it  is 
to  be  used  on  more  than  one  rifle  or  for 
more  than  one  type  of  hunting. 

Inexperienced  scope  users  may  feel  that 
it’s  impossible  to  have  too  much  power,  but 
that  is  a mistake.  For  a great  deal  of  Penn- 
sylvania deer  hunting,  for  example,  a fixed 
4x  will  be  all  a hunter  ever  needs.  Other 
aspects  being  equal,  a higher  power  or 
variable  will  cost  more  and  weigh  more, 
and  the  field  of  view  may  be  smaller,  too, 
which  can  be  very  important  when  it  comes 
to  finding  your  target  in  the  scope. 

If  you  opt  for  a variable,  get  a good  one. 
Inferior  brands  may  change  zero  as  you 
change  power.  Not  that  long  ago,  variables 
were  somewhat  fragile,  but  today  they’re 
built  to  withstand  normal  hunting  bumps 
and  jars. 

The  “plex”  type  reticle  — the  wires  of 
which  are  thinner  toward  the  center  — is 
probably  the  best  all-around  aiming  device 
for  big  game  hunters.  It’s  easy  to  see  even 
under  low-light  conditions  or  cluttered 
backgrounds.  For  that  reason,  the  plex 
dominates  the  scope  market.  Dot  reticles 
are  okay  if  they  are  large,  but  scope  manu- 
facturers don’t  really  offer  much  variety  in 
dots. 

Remember,  scopes  are  precision  optical 
instruments.  It  takes  complex,  expensive 
equipment  and  skilled  workmanship  to 
build  them.  A well-built  scope  can  be  ex- 


pensive, but  it’s  a lifetime  investment,  so 
don’t  be  lulled  into  a scope  deal  just  be- 
cause of  a low  price.  I’m  still  using  several 
high  quality  varmint  scopes  I bought  in  the 
1950s,  and  I don’t  expect  them  to  fail. 

Don’t  scrimp  on  mounts,  either.  A top 
quality  scope  in  poor  mounts  is  money 
wasted.  A good  mount  is  rugged,  precision 
machined,  designed  for  the  action  on  which 
it  will  be  used . The  mounting  setup  is  every 
bit  as  important  as  the  scope.  I prefer  to 
mount  my  scopes  low  on  the  receiver,  and 
I usually  remove  the  open  sights  from  the 
rifle. 

The  properly  mounted  scope  is  a hunter’s 
best  friend.  An  accurate  rifle  topped  with  a 
high  quality  scope  in  solid  mounts  will 
assure  the  owner  years  of  dependable  ser- 
vice. That’s  one  scope  fact  that  shouldn’t 
be  overlooked.  □ 


Helen  Lewis 


MOUNTING  setups  such  as  the 
see-through  mounts  at  left 
make  the  shooter  lift  his  head 
off  the  stock  to  see  — not  good. 
For  those  who  worry  about 
breaking  theirscopes  and  being 
forced  to  use  the  open  sights 
(if  there  are  any  on  the  rifle), 
Millet  offers  "Scope  -Site"  rings, 
shown  above. 
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In  the  wind 


The  bald  eagle  has  been  removed 
from  the  federal  endangered  species  list 
in  all  but  three  southwestern  states.  The 
bird  will  now  he  classified  as  “threat- 
ened” everywhere  hut  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  western  Texas,  where  it 
remains  “endangered.”  Bald  eagle 
populations  had  plummeted  to  less  than 
500  nesting  pairs  in  the  lower  48  states 
by  1963;  last  year  there  were  more  than 
4,000.  The  recovery  was  made  possible 
largely  by  the  banning  of  DDT,  passage 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  the 
initiation  of  state  restoration  programs. 

Peregrines  of  the  Big  Bend  region  of 
the  Rio  Qrande  in  Texas  — possibly  the 
last  wild,  unmanipulated  population  in 
the  U.S.  — may  benefit  from  T-shirt 
sales.  A Dallas  marketing  firm  has 
produced  a shirt  featuring  the  bird,  and 
Texas’  wildlife  department  will  receive 
a 12  to  14  percent  royalty. 

The  worldwide  demand  for  timber  has 
spawned  alternatives  such  as  “plastic 
lumber”  manufactured  from  100  percent 
recycled  plastic.  Penn  State  Forest 
Resources  says  36  plastic  lumber 
producers  in  North  America  produce 
more  than  103  million  pounds  each  year. 
Although  items  such  as  picnic  tables 
made  from  plastic  lumber  can  cost  two  to 
three  times  as  much  as  wood  products, 
they  last  longer  and  require  less  care. 


The  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  has 
changed  its  management  philosophy  to 
an  “ecosystem  approach,”  according  to 
Refuge  Reporter.  The  approach  includes 
several  objectives:  focus  on  plant  and 
animal  communities;  incorporate  needs 
of  rare  and  important  species;  minimize 
habitat  fragmentation;  ensure 
uncontaminated  land  and  water; 
maintain  structural  and  genetic  diversity; 
and  recognize  the  role  of  fire,  floods  and 
other  natural  events. 

New  York  hunting  and  fishing 
license  sales  fell  nearly  15  percent  last 
year,  Field  & Stream  reports.  A number 
of  causes  were  cited,  including  a rabies 
outbreak,  a statewide  recession,  and  a 
declining  salmon  fishery.  The  state 
depends  on  license  funds  for  85  percent 
of  its  wildlife  conservation  revenue. 

A 15 -year-old  Eagle  Scout  became  the 
youngest-ever  grantee  of  the  North 
American  Wetlands  Conservation  Fund; 
he  also  received  the  smallest-ever  grant 
($600)  for  the  smallest  wetland  (3.1 
acres).  Jason  Spanel  of  Illinois  gathered 
36  partners,  and  $4,200  in  matching 
funds  and  in-kind  services  to  create  and 
study  a wetland  resulting  from  a water 
retention  basin  at  a shopping  mall 
parking  lot. 

Three  New  Jersey  waterways  will  be 
among  the  first  beneficiaries  of 
President  Clinton’s  national  service 
program.  Twenty  people  — mostly 
college  students,  recent  graduates,  and 
high  school  grads  — will  earn  $7,500 
and  $4,275  in  education  vouchers  for 
planting  trees,  restoring  wetlands, 
picking  up  trash,  and  other  work. 


Answers:  rodent,  mammal,  under- 
ground, vision  and  hearing,  forest, 
aggressive,  solitary.  The  chipmunk's 
scientific  name  is  Tamias  striatus. 
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mammals  of  the  mountain 
(from  Set  No.  2) 


Bird  & Mammal  Charts 

The  Game  Commission’s  ever  popular 
bird  and  mammal  charts  are  perfect 
for  homes,  classrooms,  camps  — 
just  about  anywhere.  Created  by 
internationally  renowned  artist  Ned 
Smith,  these  charts  feature  the 
state’s  most  common  mammal  and 
bird  species  — 179  in  all. 


Charts  are  grouped  into  sets;  Sets  No.  1 and  No.  2 each 
contain  four  2 0"x30"  charts  and  are  particularly  useful 
for  classrooms. 


Set  No.  1 features  winter  birds,  marsh 
and  water  birds,  waterfowl,  and  birds 
of  prey.  Price:  $6 

Set  No.  2 depicts  mammals  of  farm 
and  woodlot,  mammals  of  the  moun- 
tain, birds  of  the  forest,  and  birds  of 
field  and  garden.  Price:  $6 

Set  No.  3 includes  all  eight  charts, 
each  11"x14"  in  size.  Price:  $5 

The  charts  are  sold  only  in  sets,  not 
individually.  Prices  include  delivery. 


birds  of  prey 
(from  Set  No.  I ) 


Send  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
1711 0-9797.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6 percent  sales  tax.  Be  sure  to  ask 
for  a complete  list  of  the  agency’s  sale  items  and  free  publications. 


Outdoor  Recreation  Maps 

PENNSd  LVANIA  FEATURES  a lot  of  places  to  hunt,  trap,  hike,  watch 
birds,  shoot  photos  or  just  enjoy  the  outdoors.  To  help  you  find  your  way 
around,  the  Game  Commission  offers  an  Outdoor  Recreation  Map  for  each  of 
its  six  field  regions:  Northwest,  Southwest,  Northcentral,  Southcentral, 
Northeast  and  Southeast. 

The  multi-color  maps,  made  of  tear-resistant  and  water-repellent  mate- 
rial, highlight  state  game  lands,  state  forests  and  parks,  and  properties  en- 
rolled in  the  agency’s  public  access  programs.  Of  course,  a map  wouldn’t  be 
much  good  without  roads,  towns  and  waterways  — the  24x36-inch  maps 
show  those  and  also  give  the  lay  of  the  land  in  100-foot  contour  lines. 

Each  map,  which  must  he  ordered  by  region,  costs  $4,  delivered  (state 
residents  add  6%  sales  tax).  When  ordering,  ask  for  a map  order  form,  which 
will  help  you  discover  other  maps  the  Commission  has  available. 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 

Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Books 


THE  ^ 

SHOOTER’S 

CORNER 


The  Shooter's  Corner  by  Don  Lewis  is 
a 449-page  hardcover  detailing  nearly 
every  facet  of  the  shooting  sports. 

Price:  $15 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 
state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price:  $10 


a PENNSYLVANIA  • 
BIG  GAME  RECORDS 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
214-page  hardcover  by  James 
and  Lillian  Wakeley,  details 
birds  most  commonly  found 
here,  plus  information  on 
their  biology  and  behavior. 

Price:  $10 


Mammals  of  Pennsyl 
nia  by  J.  Kenneth  Dow 
et  al  profdes  the  state's 
mammals  — from  vole 
and  shrews  to  bear  anc 
deer  — along  with  thei 
roles  in  state  history. 
Price:  $8 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a compila- 

tion  of  Game  News  columns 
written  and  illustrated  by  famed 

t 1 ■ ^ - v 

wildlife  artist  and  naturalist,  the 

ImK 1 TOT  NT*  YdM 

Hi/  isPS 
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late  Ned  Smith. 
Price:  $5 

JIfIm  i 

Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 

is  a collection  of  nearly  200 

Hi 

recipes  for  popular,  and  not  so 

?=-  ..a4 

popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4 

All  prices  include  handling  and  postage.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 
Make  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Be  sure  to 
ask  for  a complete  list  of  the  agency's  paid  and  free  publications. 
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Editorial 


The  Cutting  Edge 

THIS  MONTH,  Game  News  readers  are  presented  with  two  initiatives  — one 
underway  and  one  under  consideration  — that  illustrate  the  complexities  of 
modern  wildlife  management.  No  one  is  going  to  kid  you  that  the  articles  on  metro- 
politan  deer  management  (page  16)  and  the  proposed  migratory  bird  hunting  license 
(page  27)  are  light,  entertaining  reading,  but  they  are  certainly  worth  your  time. 

Wildlife  agencies  today  face  the  challenges  posed  by  managing  deer  in  urban/sub- 
urban  areas  where  hunting  is  not  always  possible.  The  Commission  recently  made 
available  to  communities  a voluntary  program  that  first  makes  them  decide  what  their 
deer  problem  is  and  then  gives  them  the  tools  to  fix  it.  Once  municipalities  have 
drafted  a deer  management  plan,  they  can  institute  several  practices:  open  huntable 
areas  to  public  or  managed  hunting;  halt  feeding  of  deer  by  residents;  fence  deer  away 
from  problem  areas;  use  repellents  to  minimize  landscape  damage;  and  cut  back 
roadside  vegetation  so  drivers  can  see  deer  more  easily,  to  name  just  a few. 

After  municipalities  have  exhausted  other  options,  they  may  apply  for  Game 
Commission  permits  to  kill  nuisance  deer.  All  aspects  of  the  permit  program  are 
tightly  controlled  — from  who  will  do  the  killing  to  what  will  be  done  with  the  meat. 
It  is  not  “legalized  poaching,”  as  some  opponents  brand  it.  The  permit  solution  is  a 
departure  from  tradition,  and  we  think  it  will  succeed  in  instances  where  other,  more 
conventional  approaches  have  not. 

It  is  hoped  the  overall  strategy  will  prompt  communities  to  see  that  hunting  is  the 
best  deer  control  method.  It’s  certainly  the  most  efficient,  and  it  produces  revenue 
rather  than  being  an  expensive  burden  shouldered  by  taxpayers.  Early  results  show 
some  areas,  closed  for  years  to  hunters,  are  opening  up  because  of  the  agency’s  efforts. 

The  migratory  bird  hunting  license  issue  is  no  less  important.  Pending  legislation 
would  require  hunters  of  all  migratory  birds  — not  just  waterfowl  — to  buy  a $5 
migratory  bird  hunting  license  next  year.  The  Commission  believes  this  is  the  best 
and  fairest  way  to  implement  requirements  imposed  by  the  federal  Migratory  Bird 
Harvest  Information  Program,  which  all  states  must  have  in  place  by  1998.  Data 
collected  through  the  program  will  improve  our  management  of  migratory  birds  and 
bolster  our  defense  of  migratory  bird  hunting  seasons. 

A few  have  chosen  to  paint  this  initiative  as  a license  increase.  It  is  not.  While  the 
agency  does  intend  to  pursue  a general  hunting  license  increase  next  year,  the  money 
from  a migratory  bird  license  would  be  paid  only  by  those  who  participate.  And  aside 
from  a small  percentage  used  to  administer  the  federal  program,  the  money  would  be 
used  exclusively  for  research  projects,  habitat  acquistions  and  other  work  that  benefits 
migratory  birds.  Without  the  proposed  license,  all  hunters  will  bear  the  expense  of  the 
harvest  information  program  whether  they  hunt  migratory  birds  or  not. 

Detractors  point  to  states  such  as  Maryland,  which  will  handle  the  federal  program 
through  a free  permit.  But  critics  neglect  to  tell  the  public  that  Maryland  pays  for  its 
migratory  bird  management  through  a mandatory  $6  state  waterfowl  stamp.  Nearly  all 
our  neighboring  states  charge  such  fees. 

The  Commission  remains  on  the  cutting  edge  of  wildlife  science,  and  we  con- 
tinually work  toward  innovative  solutions  to  complex  problems.  We  strive  to  do  the 
most  good  for  the  most  people  while  guarding  the  wildlife  resource;  Pennsylvanians 
have  the  right  to  expect  nothing  less.  — J.  Scott  Rupp 


Letters 


Editor: 

In  mid-July  my  wife  and  I 
pulled  into  a friend’s 
driveway  and  noticed  a hen 
turkey  in  the  field  above  his 
house.  With  binoculars,  I 
noticed  the  hen  had  chicks, 
and  then,  as  I watched,  a red- 
tailed  hawk  approached.  The 
hen  immediately  stood  up 
and,  like  a ground  to  air 
missile,  flew  right  at  the 
hawk. 

The  redtail  veered  off  and 
headed  for  the  woods,  with 
the  hen  pecking  at  its  tail  the 
whole  time.  After  driving  the 
hawk  away,  the  hen  landed 
in  the  top  of  a large  tree  and 
stayed  there  for  several 
minutes.  When  she  seemed 
to  be  sure  all  was  clear,  she 
flew  down  to  her  chicks  and 
then  paraded  them  around 
the  edge  of  the  field. 

C.  Spadafora, 
Meshoppen 

Editor: 

“The  Best  It  Can  Be”  by 
Carl  McCardell  (June)  was 
very  informative.  The  article 
pointed  out  some  of  the 
problems  I have  had  in  the 
past.  I hope  they  have  been 
resolved.  Keep  up  the  good 
work  with  articles  like  this. 

J.J.  Scott, 
Downingtown 

Editor: 

Your  June  editorial  was  a 
joke.  I was  hoping  someone 
could  finally  explain  to  me 
the  true  reasons  for  the  new 
muzzleloader  rules  and 
seasons.  Don’t  tell  me  this  is 
what  muzzleloader  hunters 
wanted. 

I’ve  been  a muzzleloader 
hunter  for  10  years  and  I 
would  have  never  agreed  to  a 
late  muzzleloader  season  in 
which  I would  be  allowed  a 


doe  statewide  in  exchange 
for  being  allowed  only  one 
deer.  Give  me  a season  where 
I have  a legitimate  chance  to 
get  a buck  and  you  can  have 
your  “only  hunter  allowed  to 
get  a doe  without  an  antler- 
less  license.” 

R.  Geibel, 
Cabot 

Editor: 

Your  June  editorial  made 
me  wonder  how  sporting 
some  people  must  be  when, 
instead  of  enjoying  the 
hunting  we  have  here,  they 
act  like  children  fighting 
over  a toy. 

I gladly  give  up  my 
antlerless  application  for  my 
muzzleloader  stamp.  Being 
out  in  Penn’s  Woods  on 
those  cold  days,  going  one- 
on-one  with  America’s 
number  one  big  game  animal, 
is  a true  challenge.  I look  at 
the  bonus  tags  as  an 
opportunity  to  hunt  a new 
county. 

B.  Klutas, 
Harrisburg 

Editor: 

I was  sad  to  read  about 
the  shooting  of  three  elk  last 
March  in  Elk  County.  I can’t 
believe  for  one  second  that 
nobody  witnessed  the  crime 
or  at  least  knows  who’s 
responsible.  I sure  hope  the 
$2,500  reward  helps  crack 
this  case. 

C.  Brooks, 
Adah 

Editor: 

In  June’s,  “Shotguns  for 
the  Younger  Set,”  the 


captions  on  pages  61  and  63 
were  obviously  switched.  The 
boy  on  page  63  is  holding  a 
Remington  870,  not  an 
H&R  single-shot. 

D.  Barromer, 
Hollidaysburg 

Editor: 

I am  a recent  subscriber 
who  looks  forward  to  each 
issue,  and  I especially  like  your 
covers.  Each  beautifully 
depicts  our  state’s  wildlife.  The 
detail  and  color  make  them 
suitable  for  framing. 

S.D.  Felchock, 
Allentown 

Editor: 

With  deer  populations 
now  reduced,  particularly  in 
the  Northcentral  counties,  I 
think  now  would  be  a good 
time  to  try  alternative 
programs  such  as  trophy  deer 
only  areas.  Several  states 
offer  seasons  when,  say,  only 
bucks  with  four  or  more 
points  may  be  taken.  I think 
this  would  be  a great  way  to 
attract  hunters  to  some  of 
our  counties  with  low  deer 
densities.  Why  not  try  it? 

L.  Grafton, 
Franklin 

Editor: 

The  Field  Note  about  dog 
training  in  the  July  issue 
failed  to  mention  the  fact 
that  fox  and  coon  hounds 
may  be  trained  from  July  1 
though  April  30,  unlike 
other  hunting  dogs,  which 
may  be  trained  from  Aug.  1 
through  March  3 1 . 

H.  Gardner, 
Shippensburg 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Hunting  October 
Gray  Squirrels 

The  squirrel  opener  ushers  in  the  hunting  season 
for  many;  switching  to  a rimfire  rifle  can  make 
the  sport  more  challenging,  and  trying  a call  can 
add  a new  dimension. 


By  Dave  Cooper 

OCTOBER  and  squirrel  hunting 
j ust  naturally  go  together.  When 
September  fades  away  and  October 
arrives,  it’s  time  to  sight- in  the  rifle 
and  start  counting  down  the  days  until 
early  small  game  season.  Hunting  early 
season  grays  is  relaxing,  a time  to  enjoy 
the  changing  autumn  colors,  marvel  at 
the  deep  blue  sky  and  feel  the  crisp, 
cool  air. 

I haven’t  always  felt  this  way.  When 
I was  young  and  just  learning  to  hunt, 
putting  squirrels  in  the  game  bag  was 
all  that  mattered  — the  more  the  bet- 
ter. It  was  hard  to  imagine  coming 
home  empty-handed:  I just  had  to 
shoot  something. 

In  those  days  I hunted  with  my 
cousin,  Bruce,  and  my  nephew,  Ronnie. 
We  prowled  a 30-acre  section  of  hard- 
woods, positioning  ourselves  at  the 
bases  of  trees  and  waiting  for  the  squir- 
rels to  begin  feeding. 

There  always  seemed  to  be  an  abun- 
dance of  grays,  and  it  was  never  long 
before  we  started  shooting.  After  a few 
hours  we’d  meet  and  then  head  for 
Bruce’s  house  to  skin  our  take  and  spin 
our  tales. 

But  time  changes  people  and  atti- 
tudes. Hunting  October  grays  became 


more  than  bagging  game.  I began  to 
find  my  reward  in  just  being  out  in  the 
woods;  killing  squirrels  was  a bonus. 

Also,  quite  by  accident,  I began 
using  a rifle  instead  of  a shotgun.  For 
my  son  Brett’s  10th  birthday,  I bought 
him  a Remington  581  .22  bolt-action, 
and  we  found  the  gun  to  be  surpris- 
ingly accurate.  I put  a 4x  Bushnell 
scope  on  it,  and  at  the  bench  it  proved 
to  be  a real  tack  driver. 

“Why  don’t  you  give  it  a try  on 
squirrels,”  Brett  said  one  day.  “It  sure 
shoots  straight  enough.”  October  squir- 
rel hunting  hasn’t  been  the  same  since. 

The  brief,  sharp  crack  of  a rimfire 
quickly  replaced  the  resounding  boom 
of  a shotgun.  I’ve  found  that  to  be  an 
advantage;  squirrels  ran  and  hid  when 
I fired  the  shotgun,  hut  they  rarely 
react  to  the  .22. 

Squirrel  hunting  also  became  more 
challenging,  and  in  that  challenge  I 
found  it  to  be  more  fun.  I could  no 
longer  shoot  at  running  squirrels;  now 
I had  to  wait  until  the  animal  pre- 
sented a stationary  target  with  its  head 
and  shoulders  visible. 

When  Brett  turned  12  and  began 
squirrel  hunting,  he  went  right  to  us- 
ing a rifle.  He  had  always  been  an 
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excellent  shooter,  so  I 
wasn’t  surprised  that 
more  than  a few  grays 
fell  to  his  shots.  Mean- 
while, I had  become  an 
adviser,  scout  and  hunt- 
ing companion  — Brett 
carried  the  family’s  only 
.22  rifle. 

That  wasn’t  going  to  last, 
though.  Before  the  season  was  over,  I 
made  a vow  that  I’d  have  my  own  .22 
in  time  for  the  next  October.  After 
reading  dozens  of  articles  and  adver- 
tisements, 1 purchased  a Ruger  77/22 
and  topped  it  with  a Leupold  4x  scope. 
Together  with  Winchester  T-22 
ammo,  it  proved  to  be  just  the  ticket. 

Brett  and  I became  quite  a team. 
We  would  move  slowly  through  the 
hardwoods,  watching  and  listening  for 
feeding  grays.  When  we  spotted  one, 
we’d  stalk  to  within  range  and  then, 
depending  upon  whose  turn  it  was, 
take  a shot.  It  a squirrel  spotted  us  and 
ran  up  a tree  and  disappeared,  I would 
signal  Brett  to  stay  put  and  then  slowly 
circle  the  tree.  More  often  than 
not,  the  squirrel  would  move 
around  to  Brett’s  side,  giving  him 
an  open  shot. 

I learned  early  on  that  off-hand 
shots  were  almost  never  worth 
taking.  Squirrels  are  con- 
stantly on  the  move,  paus- 
ing for  only  the  briefest  of 
moments.  Keeping  the 
crosshairs  steady  on  a 
bouncy  gray  squirrel  is 
nearly  impossible.  I 
need  a solid  rest,  and 
fortunately,  the  woods 
is  full  of  them  — trees. 

Normally,  1 place  my 
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left  hand  against  the  side 
of  a tree,  and  then  rest 
the  fore-end  of  my  rifle  in 
it.  My  shooting  improved 
dramatically,  and  so  did  Brett’s 
once  he  started  doing  it. 

My  two  other  sons,  Mat- 
thew and  Ross,  learned  to 
shoot  hy  using  Brett’s 
Remington  and  my  Ruger, 
and  in  time  they  too  learned  the  joy  of 
early  season  squirrel  hunting  with  a 
rimfire. 

Two  years  ago,  we  added  another 
dimension  to  our  early  season  squirrel 
hunting.  1 read  an  advertisement  for  a 
squirrel  call.  I was  skeptical  because  I 
had  tried  several  squirrel  calls  over  the 
years  and  had  never  found  one  that 
worked.  This  one  even  had  a weird 
name:  “Mr.  Squirrel.” 

It’s  a whistle  one  operates  by  suck- 
ing on  a small,  silver-colored  metal 
disk.  It  emits  what’s  supposed  to  be  the 
distress  call  of  a young  squirrel;  the  ad 
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said  it  would  make  other  squirrels  come 
running. 

Well,  I bought  one,  and  the  first 
time  I used  “Mr.  Squirrel”  1 was  amazed. 
The  instructions  said  to  set  up  near  a 
small  bush  and  — of  all  things  — strike 
the  ground  with  leafy  branches  as  you 
suck  on  the  whistle  “so  it  sounds  like 
the  young  squirrel  is  being  attacked  by 
a predator.” 

My  son  Ross  (who  became  my  hunt- 
ing  partner  when  Matthew  and  Brett 
left  for  college)  and  I decided  that  I 
would  do  the  calling  and  he  would  do 
the  shooting  — if  it  worked.  I followed 
the  instructions  exactly,  and  just  as  I 
suspected,  nothing  happened. 

I decided  to  give  it  one  more  try 
before  putting  it  away,  and  I had  no 
sooner  started  the  calling  sequence 
when  a gray  squirrel  ran  out  on  an  oak 


limb  not  30  feet  away.  The  animal  was 
obviously  agitated,  flipping  its  tail  up 
in  the  air  as  it  ran  back  and  forth  on  the 
tree  limb.  When  the  squirrel  finally 
settled  down  a bit,  Ross  knocked  it  off 
the  limb  with  a well-placed  head  shot 
from  his  rifle. 

W e found  that  under  the  right  con- 
ditions the  squirrel  call  worked  well, 
especially  when  we  could  hear  a squir- 
rel barking  that  wouldn’t  come  out  in 
the  open. 

A couple  of  whistles  from  the  call 
almost  always  did  the  trick.  Before 
season’s  end,  Ross  and  1 provided  our 
family  with  many  delicious  squirrel 
meals  thanks  to  “Mr.  Squirrel.” 

October  will  soon  be  here.  Ross  and 
1 will  be  hunting  gray  squirrels  in  Penn’s 
Woods,  and  there’s  no  other  place  I’d 
rather  be.  □ 


A CALL  can  bring  unseen  barking  squirrels  into  view  for  a shot.  The  call  the  author 
used  is  supposed  to  imitate  a young  squirrel  being  attacked  by  a predator. 
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A Moment's  Carelessness 

DON’T  TURN  THIS  PAGE.  It’s  a likely  het  that  each  of  us 
has  been  guilty  ot  doing  something  unsafe  with 
a gun,  either  in  the  field  or  at  home  — an  act  we  may  not  have  even 
noticed.  We  know  how  to  conduct  ourselves  safely,  but  it  takes 
only  the  tiniest  lapse  in  concentration  to  turn  a day  afield  into 
tragedy.  Four  hunters  won’t  be  with  us  this  season  because  someone 
broke  firearms  safety  commandments  last  year,  and  those  who 
made  the  mistakes  have  had  their  lives  changed  forever. 

CASE  7 — A father  shoots  his  son 

The  father,  who  had  25  years  of  hunting  experience,  and  his  son  were  hunting 
rabbits  in  a field  when  the  father  stepped  into  a woodchuck  hole.  As  he  began 
falling,  he  gripped  his  shotgun  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  the  muzzle  from  going 
into  the  dirt.  The  gun  went  off,  the  shot  charge  striking  the  son  in  the  temple  and 
killing  him. 

CASE  2 — A husband  shoots  his  wife 

The  husband,  who  had  25  years  of  hunting  experience,  and  his  wife  were  standing 
with  their  hunting  party  when  someone  in  the  group  shouted  he  saw  a buck.  The 
husband  turned  to  look  for  the  deer,  the  muzzle  of  his  highpower  passing  across  his 
wife’s  body  in  the  process.  The  gun  tired  into  her  chest,  killing  her. 

CASE  3 — A man  shoots  himself 

The  victim,  who  had  19  years  of  hunting  experience,  had  moved  his  portable  tree 
stand  about  20  feet  off  the  ground.  He  apparently  dropped  his  rifle,  which  hit  butt 
first.  The  rifle  discharged,  and  the  bullet  entered  the  man’s  leg,  traveled  through 
his  torso  and  lodged  in  his  chest.  The  wound  was  instantly  fatal. 

CASE  4 — A son  shoots  his  father 

The  son,  who  had  1 2 years  of  hunting  experience,  saw  a deer  running  across  an  open 
field  and  began  to  shoot  at  it.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  father  — who  was 
unaware  his  son  was  shooting  — drove  his  pickup  into  the  line  of  fire.  A bullet 
passed  through  the  windshield  and  struck  the  father  in  the  chest/throat  area,  killing 
him  immediately. 

RULES  FOR  A SAFE  SEASON 

♦ Treat  every  firearm  as  if  it  were  loaded. 

♦ Keep  the  muzzle  under  control  and  pointed  in  a safe  direction  at  all  times. 

♦ Be  sure  of  your  target,  and  make  certain  the  line  of  fire  is  completely  safe. 

♦ Never  take  off  the  safety  until  it's  time  to  shoot. 

♦ Don't  lean  guns  against  vehicles  or  trees. 

♦ Always  unload  guns  before  crossing  fences  or  other  obstacles. 

♦ Never  point  a gun  at  anything  you  don't  intend  to  shoot. 
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Deer  aren’t  the  silent  creatures  many  hunters 
think  they  are.  Under  the  right  circumstances , 
calling  will  let  you  see  more  deer. 

Grunt  In  Your  Next  Buck 


By  Mike  Raykovicz 


DEER  CALLING  has  only 
recently  been  recognized 
as  a valuable  technique 
for  bowhunters. 


ANYONE  OLD  ENOUGH  to  remember  the  old  Herter’s  catalogs 
XJL  might  recall  the  hundreds  of  outdoor  products  advertised  within 
their  pages.  As  a youngster,  I spent  hours  thumbing  through  the  catalog, 
reading  the  descriptions  of  the  guns,  fishing  tackle  and  outdoor  supplies. 
The  book  offered  a wealth  of  outdoor  products  and  accessories  — most  of 
them  useful,  some  of  dubious  worth.  I distinctly  remember 
thinking,  after  reading  the  claims  the  company  made  for 
a “Herter’s  Model  Perfection  Deer  Call,”  that  there  really 
must  be  a sucker  born  every  minute. 

I couldn’t  imagine  anyone  actually  ordering  one  be- 
cause, after  all,  everybody  knew  that  other  than  a “buck 
snort,”  deer  made  no  noises  at  all.  I realize  now  that 
whoever  designed  the  call  was  years  ahead  of  his  time. 

A less  skeptical  friend  once  ordered  one  of  Herter’s 
deer  calls,  and  I was  able  to  examine  it  firsthand.  Crude  by 
today’s  standards,  the  call  was  simply  a piece  of  plastic, 
several  inches  long,  with  a hollow  middle.  A rubber  band 
stretched  from  one  end  of  the  call  to  the  other,  covering 
most  of  the  opening  in  the  plastic. 

All  you  had  to  do  was  lightly  blow  across  the  rubber 
band  so  it  would  vibrate.  If  memory  serves,  the  call  made 
a pretty  fair  doe  bleat.  But  like  most  hunters  back  then,  I 
didn’t  know  anything  about  deer  communication;  I re- 
garded the  call  with  a jaded  eye. 

Communicating  with  animals  is  not  a new  idea.  It  is  a widely  known 
and  accepted  fact  that  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  elk,  moose,  crows,  and  a host 
of  predators  can  at  times  be  called  into  shooting  range.  But  it’s  only 
recently  that  deer  calling  has  become  recognized  as  a valuable  bowhunting 
technique. 

I’ve  been  a bowhunter  for  almost  30  years.  It  took  me  most  of  those 
years  to  realize  the  connection  between  the  deer  vocalizations  I heard 
while  hunting  and  the  effect  those  calls  had  on  the  outcome  of  my  season. 
During  the  past  dozen  years,  I have  tied  my  tag  on  bucks  I would  not 
ordinarily  have  seen  or  had  a shot  at  if  it  weren’t  for  calling. 

Because  I live  near  the  Pennsylvania/New  York  border,  I take  every 
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GOOD  bowhunters  listen 
for  deer  calls,  and  most 
of  the  smart  ones  mimic 
them  while  on  watch. 


opportunity  to  hunt  both  states. 
New  York’s  bow  season  runs  from 
about  the  middle  of  October 
through  mid-November,  thus  al- 
lowing me  to  hunt  well  into  the  rut, 
and  Pennsylvania’s  season  now  al- 
lows me  to  bowhunt  into  Novem- 
ber as  well.  My  lengthy  time  afield 
during  this  part  of  the  year  gave  me 
a valuable  education  in  whitetail 
language. 

Long  hours  spent  in  a deer  stand 
taught  me  deer  are  surprisingly  vo- 
cal. Most  hunters  who  have  spooked 
deer  have  heard,  and  are  familiar 
with,  the  snort  or  alarm  bark.  This 
is  the  call  made  by 
deer  when  they  per- 
ceive danger.  Un- 
fortunately for 
many  hunters,  this 
call  is  the  extent  of 
their  knowledge  of 
deer  talk. 

Other  deer  vo- 
calizations, such  as 
buck  grunts  and  the 
bleat  or  bawl  of 
does  and  fawns,  are 
not  often  heard  by 
gun  hunters.  In 
fact,  unless  bow- 
hunters  make  an  ef- 
fort to  listen  for  these  vocalizations, 
they  too  may  he  unaware  of  their 
significance. 

Good  bowhunters  listen  for  these 
calls,  and  most  of  the  smart  ones 
mimic  them  while  on  watch  — us- 
ing barely  aud  ible  grunts,  bleats  and 
blats  to  pique  the  curiosity  of  any 
deer  within  hearing  range.  Deer 
calling  has  become  popular  among 
bowhunters  because  it  works. 

Last  fall,  I was  hunting  my  favor- 
ite Susquehanna  County  deer  cover 


with  little  success.  There  was  an 
abundant  apple  crop  in  most  of  our 
area,  and  the  deer  fed  eagerly  on  the 
fallen  fruit.  I could  almost  set  my 
watch  by  the  arrival  of  the  does  and 
fawns,  but  I wasn’t  seeing  any  bucks. 

Before  the  season  begins,  1 place 
about  a half-dozen  stands  in  prom- 
ising areas,  and  I change  stands  as 
weather  or  other  conditions  dic- 
tate. Current  conditions  — a lack 
of  bucks  — told  me  to  move. 

On  Oct.  20  I climbed  into  a 
stand  I had  placed  near  a creek 
bottom.  The  area  looked  promising 
because  there  was  an  old  apple  tree 
near  the  creek  bank.  In  addition, 
several  well-used  trails  led  from  the 
apple  tree  to  a field  of  alfalfa  at  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  Best  of  all,  about  1 5 
yards  from  the  apple  tree  was  a large 
white  pine  in  which  I could  put  my 
stand. 

The  first  hour  and  a half  was 
uneventful.  About  5:30  in  the  af- 
ternoon, movement  in  the  high 
weeds  and  thin  slash  along  the  creek 
caught  my  eye.  A group  of  five  does 
milled  about  on  the  far  side  of  the 
apple  tree  and  seemed  disturbed 
about  something. 

I quickly  checked  the  wind  and 
was  satisfied  it  wasn’t  my  scent  that 
was  making  them  nervous.  Sud- 
denly, two  of  the  deer  bolted  up  the 
hill. 

From  the  way  the  does  acted,  I 
suspected  another  deer,  possibly  a 
buck,  might’ve  been  annoying 
them.  Attempting  to  get  the  atten- 
tion of  the  remaining  deer,  I took 
the  grunt  call  out  of  my  pocket  and 
made  several  soft  grunts.  The  three 
deer  looked  in  my  direction  but 
remained  skittish.  Soon,  they  too 
ran  up  the  hill. 
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Thinking  I’d  done  something 
wrong,  I again  grunted  on  the  tube 
to  check  its  tone.  The  last  grunt 
barely  rolled  out  of  the  barrel  of  the 
call  when  a buck  appeared  out  of 
the  thick  cover.  He  sniffed  the  air  a 
few  times  and  came  walking  in  my 
direction. 

The  5 -point  was  in  an  ornery 
mood  and  hooked  his  antlers  on 
brush  and  small  saplings  as  he  closed 
the  distance  between  us.  When  he 
was  about  20  yards  away  he  sparred 
with  a striped  maple  tree,  scraping 
off  some  bark.  The  buck  walked 
directly  at  me,  offering  little  chance 
for  a good  shot. 

In  order  for  me  to  draw  the  bow 
and  release  the  arrow,  I would  have 
to  let  him  walk  past  me.  The  situa- 
tion became  critical  when  he  paused 
to  sniff  the  air  one  more  time.  Only 
another  bowhunter  can  understand 


my  apprehension  and  how  it  feels 
to  have  an  alert  deer  only  yards 
away.  I felt  certain  he  would  see  or 
smell  me.  As  things  turned  out,  he 
was  so  intent  on  finding  the  phan- 
tom buck,  he  was  unaware  of  my 
presence  even  though  we  were  less 
than  10  yards  apart.  I waited  for 
him  to  pass  my  stand  and  then 
released  the  arrow.  He  died  exactly 
1 6 yards  from  where  he  was  struck 
by  the  broadhead. 

The  grunt  call  allowed  me  to 
make  contact  with  a deer  that  oth- 
erwise I might  never  have  seen. 
Calling  works  because  it  gets  a deer’s 
attention.  Deer  are  curious,  social 
animals  and  will  usually  investigate 
the  source  of  the  calling  they  hear. 

Calling  is  an  effective  alterna- 
tive for  the  hunter  who  wants  to 
take  an  active  role  in  the  hunt 
rather  than  sit  passively  in  a tree 
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GRUNTS,  BLEATS  and 
bawls  are  the  calls  most 
frequently  heard  by  deer 
hunters. 


and  wait  for  something  to  happen. 
Modern  calls  remarkably  reproduce 
all  the  sounds  deer  make  and  they 
are  easy  to  master.  And,  unlike 
turkey  or  duck  calling,  deer  talk  is 
rather  easy  to  learn. 

Unlike  years  past,  there  are  many 
deer  calls  on  the  market  today.  I 
prefer  one  that  can  be  tuned  for 
pitch  and  is  reasonably  compact. 
Quaker  Boy  makes  several  good 
deer  calls,  as  do  Lohman,  Primos 
and  other  call  manufacturers.  Many 
companies  also  produce  excellent 
audiotapes  and  videotapes  that  will 
teach  any  hunter  all  he  needs  to 
know  about  calling 
whitetails. 

Deer  have  a lim- 
ited vocabulary,  at 
least  as  far  as  what 
most  bowhunters 
need  to  know. 
Grunts,  bleats  and 
bawls  are  the  calls 
most  frequently 
heard  by  hunters. 
The  bleat  of  an 
adult  doe  sounds 
sort  of  like  a soft 
“neeeaah,”  and  it  is 
used  by  deer  to  lo- 
cate other  deer.  A 
fawn  bleat  or  bawl 
sounds  like  the  “baaaah”  of  a sheep, 
and  it  too  is  a “Come  here”  or 
“Where  are  you?”  call. 

If  I’m  seeing  does  and  fawns,  I 
use  these  calls  to  keep  them  in  my 
hunting  area.  I firmly  believe  that 
when  the  rut  approaches,  buck  are 
never  far  from  does  and  fawns. 

During  the  late  part  of  the  fall 
archery  season,  beginning  the  last 
week  of  October  to  mid-Novem- 
ber, bowhunters  often  hear  the 


grunt  of  the  white-tailed  buck. 
Bucks  make  two  distinct  types  of 
grunts:  the  tending  grunt  and  the 
rutting  grunt.The  tending  grunt  is 
made  by  bucks  when  they  trail  a 
doe  that  has  not  yet  come  into 
heat.  The  call  is  a short  series  of 
grunts  that  sounds  like  a drawn-out 
burp:  “Burrrrrp  — Burrrrrp  — 
Burrrrrp.” 

Bucks  make  the  rutting  grunt 
when  they  actively  chase  a doe  that 
is  in  heat  and  ready  to  breed.  The 
rutting  grunt  is  less  drawn  out  than 
the  tending  grunt  and  the  calls  are 
spaced  closer  together.  They  sound 
like  “Burrp  — Burrp  — Burrp.”  In 
my  experience,  both  does  and  bucks 
will  respond  to  a rutting  grunt. 

Again,  the  idea  of  using  a deer 
call  is  to  get  attention  and  to  make 
deer  think  other  deer  are  in  the 
area.  If  I see  a doe  or  a fawn,  I use  the 
bleat  call  in  an  effort  to  move  them 
closer  to  my  stand.  Once  they  raise 
their  heads  in  response  to  the  call, 

1 call  softly  once  or  twice  and  hope 
they  investigate. 

Most  often , deer  come  to  my  call 
out  of  curiosity;  it  seems  they  may 
be  interested  in  why  the  phantom 
deer  is  calling.  This  could  be  for 
either  social  or  sexual  reasons. 

I normally  have  my  tree  stands 
set  in  thick  cover.  This  is  where  I 
expect  to  find  bucks,  at  least  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season.  On  evening 
hunts,  after  entering  my  stand,  I 
usually  wait  about  30  minutes  be- 
fore calling.  This  allows  things  to 
settle  down  and  the  woods  to  get 
back  to  normal. 

The  lone  exception  to  this  rule 
is  in  the  morning  when  I enter  my 
stand  in  the  dark.  I climb  into  my 
stand  as  quietly  as  possible,  and 
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once  settled,  I make  several  soft 
doe  bleats.  This  has  a calming  ef- 
fect on  any  deer  that  may  have 
heard  me. 

I try  to  make  the  deer  think  that 
what  they  heard  was  another  deer. 
This,  of  course,  assumes  I haven’t 
been  winded. 

When  I hunt  thick  cover,  I call 
softly  at  first.  If  a deer  is  within 
hearing  distance,  it  may  investi- 
gate. In  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
season,  I use  doe  and  fawn  bleats  to 
attract  deer.  Later  in  the  season,  as 
the  rut  approaches,  I resort  to  buck 
grunts  even  though  the  does  are 
not  yet  ready  to  breed. 

The  bucks  are  ready  to  breed 
long  before  the  does  are,  and  I find 
they  often  come  looking  for  the 
intruder  they  hear.  Most  deer  in- 
vestigating a buck  call  will  be  young 
bucks,  but  does  have  responded  to 
my  buck  calls  as  well. 

When  grunting  for  bucks,  be 
prepared  to  have  deer  answer  your 
call.  Three  years  ago  in  New  York, 

I had  seven  different  bucks  investi- 
gate my  grunting.  I did  not  get  a 
shot  at  any  of  them,  but  I’m  con- 
vinced I would  never  have  seen 
them  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  grunt  tube. 

When  calling  to  rutting  white- 
tails,  some  hunters  rattle  antlers 
while  using  the  buck  call.  Although 
this  technique  will  not  frighten  away 
deer,  I find  that  calling  is  usually  all 
that  is  necessary  to  attract  them. 
Rattling  seems  to  work  better  in 
areas  that  have  a higher  buck  to  doe 
ratio.  If  the  doe  to  buck  ratio  is 
higher,  rattling  seems  to  be  less 
effective. 

If  a buck  responds  vocally  to  my 
call,  I only  make  an  additional  one 
or  two  soft  grunts,  in  hopes  he  will 


come  looking  for  his  competition. 
Once  this  happens  I find  the  ensu- 
ing moments  to  be  the  most  excit- 
ing in  bowhunting. 

A buck  may  sneak  into  the  area 
to  investigate  the  source  of  the  call 
or  he  may  come  walking  in  with 
head  held  high.  In  most  instances  it 
will  be  the  former,  but  in  either 
case,  it  is  the  moment  every 
bowhunter  lives  for. 

But  sometimes  bucks  will  ignore 
the  grunt  call  completely,  so  then  I 
switch  to  a doe  bleat.  The  bleat  call 
can  be  used  at  any  time  before  the 
rut,  and  while  most  deer  respond- 
ing to  a bleat  will 
be  does  or  fawns, 

I’m  still  happy  to 
have  them  around 
because  a buck  may 
be  close  by. 

Remember  that 
even  though  deer 
are  vocal  animals, 
they  do  not  go 
about  the  woods 
nattering  and  chat- 
ting like  socialites 
at  a cocktail  party. 

Deer  have  a reason 
to  vocalize  when 
they  do,  and  if  the 
hunter  makes  a few 
grunts  or  bleats  every  1 5 minutes  or 
so,  he  has  done  sufficient  calling. 

A call  will  not  make  a good 
hunter  out  of  a bad  one.  It  is  just 
another  tool  in  a good  hunter’s  bag 
of  tricks,  and  it  can  be  extremely 
effective.  Deer  calling  does  work, 
and  it  will  become  more  popular  as 
hunters  in  the  Keystone  State  learn 
more  about  hunting  whitetails  dur- 
ing the  animal’s  November  breed- 
ing season.  □ 


EVEN  though  deer  are 
vocal  animals,  they  don't 
go  around  chatting  like 
socialites  at  a party. 
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Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a landowner  and  a 
vocational  education  class,  one  wetland  has 
become  a meccafor  environmental  studies. 


The  Hansen  Site 


By  Shayne  Hoachlander 

Land  Management  Officer 
Northwest  Region 


MANY  PEOPLE  are  aware  of  the  perils  that  wetlands  face,  as  well  as 
. the  fate  of  the  wild  animals  and  plants  that  depend  on  them,  yet 
relatively  few  of  us  do  anything  to  help.  But  let’s  take  a look  at  one  group 
of  northwestern  Pennsylvanians  that  has  come  together  to  save  wetlands 
in  the  region. 

The  project  started  when  Farm-Game  cooperator  Chris  Hansen 


CORRY  vo-tech  students  Ed  Butcher,  Josh 
Penoyer  (still  hard  at  work  behind  the  tree) 
and  George  Moyer  built  and  installed  metal 
wood  duck  nesting  boxes  as  part  of  a 
community  service  learning  project. 


became  one  of  the  first  property  owners 
here  to  sign  up  in  the  U.S.  Fish  &. 
Wildlife  Service’s  Partners  for  Wildlife 
program.  Partners  for  Wildlife,  which 
was  featured  in  the  May  Game  News, 
helps  landowners  restore  wetlands  on 
their  properties  through  cooperative 
agreements. 

Hansen  restored  about  40  acres  of 
wetlands  — benefiting  the  land,  its 
wildlife  and  himself  in  the  process. 
Waterfowl  and  shorebirds  began  using 
the  area  before  the  project  was  even 
completed,  and  many  local  residents 
marveled  as  wildlife  responded  to  the 
restoration. 

And  that  was  only  the  beginning. 

Soon  after  the  project  was  publi- 
cized by  local  media,  John  Dougherty’s 
metalworking  class  at  Corry  Area  Vo- 
cational School  saw  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  their  talents  to  the  restora- 
tion. As  part  of  a community  service 
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learning  project,  the  vo-tech  class  constructed  and  put  up  metal  wood 
duck  nesting  boxes  at  the  Hansen  site. 

But  they  didn’t  stop  there.  Class  members  did  the  same  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Corry  Fish  Hatchery,  Sparty 
Pond  and  other  wetland  sites. 

As  a result  of  this  work,  the  Corry  School  District  took  top  honors  in 
the  state  for  the  school’s  overall  community  service  learning  program. 
The  district  also  chose  the  wetland  restoration  project  as  its  entry  to 
compete  for  individual  honors  in  the  program. 

The  vocational  education  class  went  on  to  build  and  erect  nesting 
boxes  from  wood  the  Game  Commission  donated.  In  just  two  days,  the 
students  produced  25  wood  duck  boxes. 

Several  local  landowners  are  now  pursuing  wetland  restoration  projects 
on  their  properties.  Demonstrations  at  the  Hansen  site  have  also  been 
used  to  interest  organizations  in  contributing  funds  for  other  wetland 
projects.  Wildlife  biologists  from  Honduras  have  trained  there,  and 
students  from  local 
schools  and  colleges 
have  come  to  the 
Hansen  site  to  learn 
about  wetlands. 

I believe  this  pro- 
gram exemplifies  the 
tremendous  accom- 
plishments that  can  be 
achieved  when  indi- 
viduals and  government 
agencies  combine  their 
talents  for  a common 


CHRIS  HANSEN'S  wetlands  restoration  project  quickly  grew 
into  an  educational  experience  for  students  across  the  state  — 
and  even  biologists  from  other  countries.  The  project 
illustrates  what  can  be  accomplished  when  citizens  and 
agencies  work  together. 


cause. 

Not  only  are  we  see- 
ing several  state  and 
government  wildlife 
agencies  cooperating 
with  landowners  and  communities,  but  our  young  people  are  enthusias- 
tically learning  about  and  taking  part  in  wildlife  and  community  service 
programs. 

Everyone  wins  when  communities  pull  together  for  environmental 
projects  such  as  this.  □ 
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Managing  Metro  Deer 

Solving  the  problem  of  whitetails  in  urban  and 
suburban  areas  isn’t  as  easy  as  “getting  rid  of  the 
deer.  ” Strategies  must  account  for  a vast  array  of 
environmental  and  social  considerations. 


By  Calvin  W.  DuBrock 

Director,  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management 


Suburbanites  don’t  al- 
ways like  deer.  Whitetails 
eat  shrubbery,  create  high- 
way hazards  and  contribute  to 
health  problems  such  as  Lyme 
disease.  And  when  people  start 
complaining,  it  falls  to  state  wild- 
life agencies  to  come  up  with  so- 
lutions. 

In  Pennsylvania,  69  percent 
of  the  population  (over  eight  mil- 
lion people)  lives  in  an  urban/ 
suburban  area  — the  great  ma- 
jority in  and  around  Philadelphia, 
Allentown-Bethlehem  and  Pitts- 
burgh. With  that  many  people, 
and  a deer  population  that  before 
hunting  season  is  close  to  a mil- 
lion animals,  conflicts  are  inevi- 
table. 

The  overpopulation  of  deer  in 
suburban  areas  has  become  one  of 
the  most  urgent  and  controver- 
sial problems  facing  wildlife  man- 
agement agencies  today,  particu- 
larly in  the  East.  Many  state  wild- 
life agencies  are  trying  to  develop 
management  programs  that  will 
bring  whitetail  numbers  in  line 
with  what  people  will  accept. 

In  metropolitan  areas  — 
where  hunting  opportunities  are 
limited  — mid-summer  densities 
on  suitable  habitat  can  exceed 


1 00  deer  per  square  mile.  These  high  popu- 
lations stem  from  a number  of  factors,  one 
being  the  deer’s  reproductive  capabilities. 

Breeding  begins  in  late  September  and 
lasts  until  January.  Up  to  one-half  of  the 
female  fawns  and  more  than  90  percent  of 
adult  does  breed  every  year.  They  have  one 
or  two  fawns  on  average,  often  more.  Deer 
are  polygamous:  One  buck  may  mate  with 
a dozen  or  more  females. 

Along  with  a high  reproductive  rate, 
suburban  deer  suffer  almost  no  predation. 
Free-roaming  dogs  kill  deer,  but  registra- 
tion and  leash  laws  have  diminished  their 
effect.  In  suburban  areas,  the  automobile  is 
the  closest  thing  to  a predator  that  deer 
have  to  deal  with,  and  cars  are  by  far  the 
primary  cause  of  mortality. 

The  white-tailed  deer  survives  in  many 
different  types  of  habitat,  and  its  popula- 
tions can  be  maintained  indefinitely  where 
woody  growth  is  found.  A few  acres  of 
suburban  woods  — with  their  parks,  resi- 
dential landscaping  and,  in  many  cases, 
supplemental  feeding  — make  ideal  deer 
habitat. 

Land  use  planners  know  that  people 
like  natural  areas  and  green  space,  so  they 
often  provide  for  it  when  they  draw  up 
development  plans.  Deer  quickly  utilize 
the  planners’  greenbelts,  natural  areas, 
parks,  stream  corridors  and  rights-of-way 
for  feeding  areas,  birthing  areas,  travel 
lanes  and  escape  cover. 
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Whitetails  cause  severe  damage  to  land- 
scaping, and  while  that  might  seem  to  he  a 
trivial  consideration,  suburbanites  often 
invest  large  sums  of  money  in  ornamental 
shrubs  and  flowers.  In  one  case,  home- 
owners  on  Long  Island,  NY,  reported 
$28,000  in  damage  to  their  plants  in 
1984  — all  caused  by  only  30  deer. 

Likewise,  residents  in  Westchester,  NY, 
estimated  deer  had  inflicted  $5  million  to 
$ 1 0 million  in  plant  damages.  Similar  com- 
plaints have  been  made  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  no  damage  estimates  are  available. 

While  these  figures  may  be  debatable 
(being  based  on  homeowner  estimates) 
they  do  suggest  the  extent  of  the  problem 
as  seen  by  a metropolitan  dweller. 

Deer  also  represent  a safety  threat  to 
people  in  metropolitan  areas.  Of  the  nearly 
46,000  deer  killed  on  Pennsylvania  high- 
ways in  1993,  4,971  came  from  Philadel- 
phia, Delaware,  Montgomery,  Bucks  and 
Chester  counties;  2,258  were  killed  in 
Allegheny  county.  Some  estimate  an 
average  of  $ 1 ,000  in  damages  from  each 
deer/car  collision.  And  that  doesn’t 
take  into  account  personal  injury  and 
lost  work  days  and  wages. 

Deer  also  can  be  part  of  the  trans- 
mission cycle  of  Lyme  disease,  which  is 
an  important  concern  for  people  and 
their  pets. 

Deer  also  have  direct  impacts  on  envi- 
ronmental health.  High  deer  populations 
can  reduce  plant  species  richness,  distribu- 
tion and  diversity.  There  are  cases  where 
whitetails  have  completely  eliminated  spe- 
cies in  an  area. 

Changes  in  vegetation  may  also  have 
an  impact  on  other  animal  species.  For 
example,  heavy  browsing  by  deer  that  wipes 
out  ground  cover  will  decrease  the  likeli- 
hood that  ground-nesting  birds  will  be 
able  to  flourish. 

It’s  easy  to  understand  why  some  subur- 
banites consider  deer  a nuisance  they’d 


rather  be  rid  of.  But  solving  the 
problem  isn’t  as  simple  as  “get- 
ting rid  of  the  deer.” 

White-tailed  deer  are  a pub- 
licly owned  resource.  The  catch 
is  that  most  deer  live  on  private 
property,  so  management  success 
ultimately  depends  on  the  accep- 
tance and  cooperation  of  private 
landowners  and  local  officials. 

People’s  attitudes  toward  wild- 
life — the  understanding  of 
which  is  vital  to  implementing 
management  strategies  — have 
changed  appreciably  as  society 
has  become  more  urbanized. 

Research  has  shown  this  atti- 
tude shift  from  utilitarian  (pri- 
mary focus  on  the  animal’s  prac- 
tical and' material  value)  to  hu- 
manistic (strong  interest  and  af- 
fection for  the  animal).  In  metro- 
politan centers,  attitudes  tend  to 


People's  attitudes  toward 
wildlife  have  changed 
appreciably  as  society  has 
become  more  urbanized. 


be  moralistic  (strong  concern  for 
the  rights  of  the  animal). 

Some  researchers  have  sug- 
gested that  deer  population  goals 
be  portrayed  in  terms  of  a “wild- 
life acceptance  capacity.”  This 
measure  would  take  into  account 
that  people  will  accept  a certain 
amount  of  damage  and  nuisance 
problems  just  to  have  the  deer 
around.  And  because  each  per- 
son has  his  or  her  own  accep- 
tance capacity,  a consensus  would 
have  to  be  reached  to  suggest  a 
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management  goal  for  a particular 
community. 

Implementing  an  acceptable 
management  plan  requires  pub- 
lic involvement  and  education. 
Residents  will  be  directly  affected 
by  any  plan,  and  they  need  to  be 
given  tbe  opportunity  to  share 
their  concerns  and  ideas  about 
goals  and  management  alterna- 
tives. 

This  approach  enhances  wild- 
life agency  credibility  while  at 
the  same  time  increasing  public 
and  political  support  for  manage- 
ment strategies. 


Public  education  is  another  important 
component  in  implementing  a successful 
suburban  deer  management  program.  Resi- 
dents must  be  informed  about  the  biology 
and  life  history  of  deer,  and  the  practical- 
ity, effectiveness  and  costs  of  various  man- 
agement options.  They  also  need  to  be 
aware  of  how  these  options  might  affect 
them. 

Education  should  focus  on  adults  and 
young  people  alike.  Wildlife  management 
should  be  a part  of  the  urban  and  suburban 
school  curriculum. 

Education  shouldn’t  stop  with  people 
in  the  affected  communities.  It  must  also 
include  those  within  the  wildlife  agency 


The  Pennsylvania  Plan:  Solution  with  a future 


THE  GAME  Commission  has  implemented 
a highly  structured  process  to  help  com- 
munities deal  with  their  deer  problems.  The 
new  metro  deer  management  strategy  is  a 
dramatic  change  from  the  way  we  approached 
urban  deer  problems  in  the  past. 

Local  officials  must  first  decide  whether 
they  want  help  with  their  deer  problem.  If  so, 
they  then  contact  the  agency  through  the 
appropriate  region  office  (toll-free  numbers 
are  listed  in  each  issue  of  Game  News ) and  are 
given  information  and  technical  assistance 
to  develop  a deer  management  plan  for  their 
community. 

The  plan  is  a cooperative  effort  between 
officials,  the  Commission  and  local  residents; 
it  describes  the  background  and  nature  of  the 
deer  problem,  considers  possible  solutions, 
and  outlines  proposed  actions  the  community 
intends  to  pursue. 

The  process  helps  residents  understand 
the  difficulties  of  managing  deer  in  urban 
areas,  and  it  allows  the  community  to  tailor 
its  own  solutions.  In  this  way,  management 
approaches  will  reflect  a consensus. 

Communities  should  start  their 
management  plans  by  looking  at  what  the 
problem  is  they  want  solved.  The  measure 


may  be  deer/car 
collisions,  landscape 
damage  or  some  other 
problem.  They  should 
next  examine  the  factors  that  caused  the  problem 
in  the  first  place.  A municipality  may  find,  for 
instance,  that  laws  restricting  hunting  have  created 
deer  refuges.  Some  towns  allow  residents  to  feed 
deer,  which  obviously  worsens  the  situation. 

Land-use  planning  is  sometimes  designed  to 
attract  wildlife,  planning  that  may  contradict 
community  deer  management  goals.  Zoning  and 
road  network  planning  should  incorporate  wildlife 
population  concerns,  just  as  they  now  include 
erosion  control,  sewage  treatment,  traffic 
management  and  other  considerations. 

Once  officials  have  examined  the  nature  of  the 
problem,  they  can  move  on  to  possible  solutions. 
The  Commission  expects  communities  to  consider 
and  use  traditional  public  hunting  in  areas  where 
it’s  safe  and  practical.  Managed  hunting,  where 
hunter  numbers  and  movement  are  tightly 
controlled,  should  also  be  an  option. 

Municipalities  should  also  look  at  a number  of 
indirect  methods  to  alleviate  deer  problems. 
Fencing  in  strategic  areas  can  keep  deer  out  of 
neighborhoods  and  away  from  roads.  Repellents 
may  work  to  reduce  deer  browsing  on  shrubbery 
and  in  gardens. 

Signs  should  be  posted  where  deer  are  a problem 
along  roads,  and  vegetation  should  be  cut  back  so 
drivers  can  see  deer  better. 
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itself  and  reach  out  to  traditional  publics 
such  as  hunters. 

Wildlife  agency  specialists  sometimes 
believe  that  wildlife  management  deci- 
sions are  the  exclusive  purview  of  trained 
wildlife  professionals.  They  resist  public 
involvement  in  developing  management 
options.  Hunters  may  also  take  a negative 
view  of  alternatives  that  aren’t  exclusively 
based  on  sport  hunting. 

Neighboring  communities  must  be  in- 
cluded in  education  plans,  too.  The  ac- 
tions or  inactions  of  adjacent  municipali- 
ties often  contribute  to  the  problem:  Deer 
don’t  respect  political  boundaries. 

When  considering  management  options 


If  communities  are  still  having  problems  after 
they’ve  exhausted  these  and  other  options,  local 
officials  may  request  a Game  Commission  permit 
to  kill  deer  outside  the  regular  deer  hunting 
seasons.  This  method  will  directly  reduce  deer 
numbers  and  provide  an  immediate  and  efficient 
means  to  diminish  deer/human  conflicts. 

Communities  will  receive  permits  only  if 
traditional  public  hunting  is  impractical,  illegal 
or  unsafe  due  to  human  density.  The  permit 
allows  for  up  to  five  deer  control  agents  to  shoot 
deer.  These  control  agents  will  most  likely  be 
local  law  enforcement  officers,  animal  control 
officers  or  licensed  wildlife  pest  control  agents. 
Permitted  agents  may  shoot  deer  with  spotlights 
and  over  bait  if  they  so  choose. 

Methods  are  left  up  to  local  officials,  but  the 
Commission  has  set  strict  guidelines  on  removal 
schedules,  reporting  and  tagging  requirements, 
and  carcass  disposal. 

Just  as  the  white-tailed  deer  has  adapted  to 
urban  environments,  we  have  to  adapt  our 
management  techniques  to  control  them. 
Traditional  methods  will  likely  leave  us  with 
traditional  problems. 

The  agency  believes  the  metropolitan  deer 
management  plan,  which  will  evolve  as  we  press 
forward,  offers  new  solutions  to  fulfill  our 
responsibility:  managing  wildlife  for  the  benefit 
of  all  Pennsylvanians. 

— Dr.  Steven  A.  Williams 

PGC  Deputy  Executive  Director 


for  suburban  deer,  wildlife  agen- 
cies have  basically  two  menus  from 
which  to  order:  indirect  and  di- 
rect. 

Indirect  methods  — designed 
to  supplement  direct  management 
techniques  — do  not  have  an  im- 
pact on  deer  numbers;  they  treat 
only  the  symptoms  of  deer  over- 
population. 

FENCES  and  other  barriers  to 
movement  can  solve  prob- 
lems at  some  sites.  Electric  fences 
are  particularly  effective,  but  hu- 
man safety  concerns  limit  their 
use  in  suburban  areas.  Repellents 
sometimes  work,  but  their  effec- 
tiveness declines  as  whitetail 
populations  rise  and  food  abun- 
dance drops. 

Community  residents  are  of- 
ten guilty  of  exacerbating  their 
own  problems  by  feeding  deer. 
Supplemental  feeding  encourages 
deer  population  growth,  and  it 
can  affect  deer  movements  and 
distribution.  Residents  should  be 
encouraged  — through  education 
or,  if  necessary,  regulation  — to 
refrain  from  putting  out  food  or 
mineral  supplements  for  deer. 

Highway  accidents  involving 
deer  can  be  reduced  by  lowering 
speed  limits  where  such  accidents 
are  common.  Warning  signs  can 
he  posted  as  well.  Roadways  can 
also  be  changed  to  eliminate  blind 
spots  that  contribute  to  collisions 
(an  expensive  proposition),  and 
roadside  vegetation  can  he  cut 
back  or  removed  so  drivers  will  be 
able  to  see  deer  more  easily. 

Fencing  can  he  used  along 
roads  to  funnel  or  channel  deer  to 
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areas  where  they  are  more  easily 
seen. 

Harassment  techniques  such 
as  cracker  shells,  reflective  tape 
and  dogs  inside  fences  can  also 
alleviate  some  deer  problems. 

These  indirect  methods  may, 
in  medical  terms,  stop  the  bleed- 
ing, but  they  won’t  save  the  pa- 
tient. Accomplishing  that  re- 
quires removal  practices  such  as 
trap  and  kill,  hunting,  and  bait- 
ing and  shooting. 

These  are  called  direct  man- 
agement techniques,  which  at- 
tack the  root  of  the  overpopula- 
tion problem  by  reducing  the  deer 
herd. Other  direct  measures  com- 
monly considered  are  trap  and 
transfer,  introduction  of  deer 
predators,  and  fertility  control 
(see  sidebar). 

The  reintroduction  of  preda- 
tors such  as  wolves,  mountain  li- 
ons and  coyotes  to  control  deer 


has  been  suggested.  However,  suburban 
habitats  cannot  support  large  predators,  at 
least  not  in  the  densities  needed  to  control 
deer.  It’s  also  unlikely  that  residents  would 
accept  their  presence. 

Trapping  and  transferring  deer  to  other 
locations  is  another  technique  often  men- 
tioned, but  trapping  is  generally  effective 
only  on  small  areas.  Also,  substantial  num- 
bers of  deer  die  during  capture  and  han- 
dling, and  following  release,  because  of 
stress.  Whitetails  that  do  survive  trap  and 
transfer  then  experience  higher  than  nor- 
mal mortality  from  cars,  dogs  and  hunters 
(if  released  on  areas  open  to  hunting). 

Trapping  and  killing  deer  also  works 
best  only  on  small  areas,  and  it  poses  the 
additional  problem  of  finding  an  accept- 
able method  for  killing  the  deer.  Ideally, 
animals  would  be  used  in  some  way  — 
which  rules  out  the  use  of  drugs  because 
they  would  render  the  meat  inedible. 

Both  trap  and  transfer  and  trap  and  kill 
are  labor-intensive  and  expensive.  Cap- 
ture costs  have  ranged  from  $113  to  $800 


Wildlife  Contraception:  no  magic  bullet 


AS  CLASHES  between  people  and  wildlife 
escalate,  animal  contraception  is  touted  by 
some  as  an  immediate  solution.  While 
contraceptive  drugs  may  someday  play  an 
important  role  in  controlling  nuisance  wildlife, 
right  now  there  are  no  acceptable  products 
available  for  use  on  free-ranging  animals. 

An  acceptable  wildlife  contraceptive  must 
meet  several  requ  irements.  1 1 must  be  effective 
in  inhibiting  reproduction  but  safe  to 
administer  to  pregnant  animals.  The  effects  of 
the  contraceptive  agent  must  be  reversible, 
and  the  agent  should  cause  little  if  any 
behavioral  changes.  Of  course,  the  contra- 
ceptive shouldn’t  harm  the  animal’s  health, 
and  it  must  not  pass  through  the  food  chain 
where  it  might  affect  other  wildlife,  family 
pets  or  people.  In  addition,  costs  for  the  drugs 


and  for  delivery  to  the  animals 
should  be  low. 

Immunology  and  molecular 
biology  have  permitted  rapid 
advances  in  contraceptive  development.  Contra- 
ceptives that  effectively  inhibit  conception  in  white- 
tailed  deer  have  been  developed  and  tested  in 
controlled  experiments.  But  the  contraceptives 
developed  thus  far  fail  in  two  critical  areas. 

They  do  not  last  long  enough  (they  should  be 
effective  through  at  least  two  reproductive  cycles) 
and  they  entail  the  impractical  and  undesirable 
task  of  injecting  each  animal.  Forget  those  “Wild 
Kingdom”  scenes  of  animals  being  handily 
tranquilized  by  a dart  gun  fired  from  a helicopter  — 
treating  deer  is  a difficult  and  complicated  job. 

It’s  easy  to  develop  a contraceptive  that  will 
make  an  animal  infertile;  what  is  difficult  is 
administering  the  contraceptive  to  enough  free- 
ranging  animals  to  reduce  birth  rates.  For  example, 
effective  zona  pellucida  (ZP)  vaccines,  those  that 
prevent  fertilization  of  the  egg  by  blocking  sperm 
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per  deer  in  programs  run  elsewhere. 

Baiting  and  shooting  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  wildlife  conservation  offic- 
ers or  wildlife  control  agents  has  been  used 
effectively  in  some  states.  This  approach  is 
sometimes  more  acceptable  to  the  general 
public  than  hunting  because  shooting  is 
performed  only  by  entrusted  agents. 

This  technique  requires  that  deer  can 
be  baited  into  areas  where  it’s  safe  to  shoot. 
It  also  entails  enlisting  adequate  staff  for 
the  job  and  finding  a suitable  method  for 
disposing  of  dead  deer. 

Removal  costs  in  one  Wisconsin  pro- 
gram conducted  several  years  ago  averaged 
$74  per  deer,  which  included  131/-  hours  of 
labor  for  each  deer  removed  at  a cost  of 
$3.65  per  hour.  With  today’s  higher  labor 
costs,  it’s  likely  that  today  the  cost  would 
exceed  $100  per  animal. 

Baiting  and  shooting  can  become  ex- 
ceedingly controversial  if  the  hunting  pub- 
lic believes  the  same  reductions  could  be 
accomplished  through  a regulated  hunting 
program. 


receptors  on  the  egg  protein  coat,  have  been 
developed.  But  even  the  most  conservative 
estimates  suggest  that  controlling  a deer 
population  requires  treating  70  percent  of  the 
females.  And  ZP,  like  all  the  other  contraceptives, 
has  not  been  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  for  other  than  experimental  use. 

Aside  from  biological  considerations,  there 
are  legal  and  social  issues  to  be  addressed.  A legal 
framework  will  have  to  be  developed  before  any 
wildlife  contraception  program  can  be  im- 
plemented. To  date,  there  are  no  laws  or 
regulations  governing  wildlife  contraception. 
Likewise,  no  one  has  surveyed  the  affected  publics 
as  to  how  they  feel  about  changing  a w ild  animal’s 
biology. 

One  day,  contraception  may  be  an  important 
tool  for  wildlife  managers  dealing  with  too  many 
deer  in  areas  of  high  human  density.  For  now, 
the  Game  Commission  firmly  believes  the  current 
options  at  our  disposal  will  handle  the  problem 
in  the  most  effective  way.  — C.W.  DuBrock 


Public  hunting  has  tradition- 
ally been  used  as  the  primary 
method  to  reduce  wildlife  popu- 
lations. It  is  the  most  efficient 
and  cost-effective  way  to  remove 
deer,  but  the  public  does  not  al- 
ways consider  it  an  acceptable 
option. 

MANAQED  hunting  (as  op- 
posed to  public  hunting) 
might  be  less  objectionable  to 
some.  Managed  hunting  restricts 
the  devices  and  methods  used  to 
take  deer,  and  the  times  and  loca- 
tions deer  can  be  hunted.  It  also 
uses  a selection  process  to  iden- 
tify qualified  hunters,  and  it  nor- 
mally involves  ah  orientation  and 
education  program. 

Hunters  are  essentially  volun- 
teers who  donate  their  time,  skills 
and  resources  in  exchange  for  rec- 
reation. Hunting  also  has  the 
added  advantage  of  producing 
revenue  as  sportsmen  and  women 
spend  money  on  goods  and  ser- 
vices the  community  offers:  lodg- 
ing, food,  equipment,  fuel  and 
transportation,  and  so  forth. 

Conflicts  between  deer  and 
people  in  suburban  areas  will  con- 
tinue to  intensify.  The  task  of 
state  wildlife  agencies  is  to  design 
and  implement  workable  man- 
agement plans  that  employ  sev- 
eral direct  and  indirect  methods 
simultaneously. 

The  program  has  to  be  palat- 
able to  the  public,  which  will  take 
education  and  consideration  of  a 
myriad  opinions.  In  time  white- 
tailed  deer  populations  can  be 
brought  to  levels  that  everyone 
can  tolerate.  □ 
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Tracking  and  Trailing 

THE  1 988  buck  season  opened  on  a cold 
windy,  rainy  day.  Having  already  shot  a 
7 'point  in  archery  season,  I was  just  sitting 
in  my  tree  stand  — an  observer  this  day.  Or 
so  I thought. 

My  wife  was  in  her  stand  several  hundred  yards  away.  As  the  stars 
began  to  fade  and  the  sky  grew  pale,  the  woods  gradually  came  to  life. 

I saw  two  groups  of  deer,  six  in  one  bunch  and  four  in  another.  They 
appeared  as  ghostly  gray  shapes  drifting  past  like  smoke. 

A few  minutes  past  seven  I heard  my  wife  shoot  and  then  a second 
later,  shoot  again.  Two  fast  shots,  definitely  not  a good  sign.  I knew 
it  was  her  because  her  Remington  600,  chambered  for  the  .308,  has 
only  an  18-inch  barrel,  which  makes  for  a distinctive  report.  Over  the 
years  I have  heard  it  many  times,  but  never  twice  fast. 

I waited  about  an  hour  — enough  time  to  allow  her  to  field-dress 
and  admire  her  buck,  I hoped  — and  then  went  to  check  on  her.  I was 
a hundred  yards  away  when  I first  saw  her,  but  even  at  that  distance 
I knew  something  was  wrong.  She  was  on  her  hands  and  knees 
searching  through  the  wet  leaves.  When  I reached  her  she  began 
telling  me  how  a nice  6-point  had  come  slowly  walking  through  the 
brush  not  50  yards  away. 

On  her  first  shot,  the  buck  took  off  at  a fast  run,  showing  no  signs 

By  Scott  T.  Harrold 
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of  a hit.  On  her  second  shot,  the 
deer  ran  down  over  the  hill  and 
disappeared. 

My  wife  found  where  the  first 
bullet  had  plowed  into  the  ground 
and  where  the  second  had  hit  a 
tree.  As  I studied  the  small  crater 
the  first  bullet  had  made,  some- 
thing caught  my  eye  three  feet  to 
the  left  — a drop  of  blood  no  big- 
ger than  a quarter  was  spattered 
on  a leaf.  I stepped  over  the  drop 


TRACKING  is  hard  work  and  requires 
patience.  Following  up  every  shot  is  the 
hunter's  No.  1 responsibility. 


and  then  found  a bone  fragment. 

It  was  8:30  when  we  started  to 
track. 

Down  the  hill  we  went,  on  our 
hands  and  knees,  following  the 
buck’s  line  of  flight  as  best  we 
could.  About  a hundred  yards  from 
the  first  drop  of  blood  I found 
another.  The  buck  had  jumped  a 
log  and  when  he  landed,  one  drop 
had  fallen  to  the  wet  leaves.  After 
he  had  jumped  the  log,  the  buck 
slowed  to  a walk,  leaving  no  skid 
marks  or  overturned  leaves  for  us 
to  follow. 

We  soon  lost  the  trail.  While 
going  over  in  her  mind  what  had 
happened  when  she’d  shot,  my 
wife  remembered  something. 


She’d  seen  a deer  far  off  to  the  right  when 
she’d  followed  up  her  second  shot;  she  got 
only  a glimpse  before  it  vanished. 

We  went  to  where  she’d  seen  it,  and  lo 
and  behold  1 found  another  drop  of  blood. 
I started  believing  in  miracles. 

This  drop  of  blood  was  on  a deer  trail,  so 
I went  down  the  trail,  scrutinizing  every 
inch  of  ground.  Within  30  yards  I found 
another  drop  and  then  another,  and  soon  I 
was  following  a blood  trail. 

The  trail  eventually  led  us  to  a deep 
ditch,  and  on  the  other  side  the  blood 
became  heavier.  Only  a short  distance  from 
where  he  had  jumped  the  little  creek,  the 
buck  lay  down  for  the  first  time.  We  found 
a small  puddle  of  coagulated  blood.  If  we 
had  not  scared  him,  he  might  have  stayed 
there  and  died.  At  that  point  I decided  to 
trail  him  as  fast  as  we  could. 

We  leap-frogged,  my  wife  marking  the 
last  sign  while  I ran  ahead  searching  for 
more.  When  we  came  to  the  big  creek,  it 
was  easy  to  see  his  tracks  in  the  mud  where 
he  had  entered  the  water  and  then  gone 
into  a weed  field  on  the  other  side.  But  the 
sign  vanished  in  the  field. 

The  search  of  the  field  seemed  to  take 
forever.  I started  walking  the  perimeter  of 
the  field,  knowing  that  if  he  went  in,  he  had 
to  come  out  somewhere  or  still  be  in  the 
field.  Then  I saw  on  the  far  side  a place 
where  the  old  barbed  wire  fence  was  bro- 
ken down.  I’d  seen  deer  cross  there  many 
times,  and  I went  to  check  it. 

There  in  the  mud  were  fresh  deer  tracks 
leading  back  to  the  creek;  there  was  blood, 
too.  I began  shouting  for  my  wife,  who  was 
still  searching  the  field,  and  when  I yelled 
the  the  buck  stood  up  in  a blowdown  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek.  We  stared  at  each 
other  for  a second,  and  then  he  ran  off. 

I charged  across  the  creek  through  waist- 
deep  water  and  found  the  buck’s  bed.  There 
was  a lot  of  blood,  and  j udging  from  the  way 
he  had  run  away  I knew  he  must  be  weak. 
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My  wife  quickly  joined  me,  and  I told  her  to 
run  as  fast  as  she  could  about  500  yards  up 
the  creek,  then  to  cut  to  her  left  and  stand 
still  and  wait. 

After  she  ran  out  of  sight,  I started  to 
follow  the  blood  trail  slowly.  I had  gone  no 
more  than  a hundred  yards  when  I heard 
her  shoot. 

My  wife’s  first  shot  had  broken  the  buck’s 
front  leg  several  inches  above  the  joint. 
Incredibly,  we  managed  to  track  the  buck 
more  than  four  miles  from  where  it  was  first 
hit.  As  I took  up  the  slack  in  the  rope  to 
start  the  long  drag  back,  I looked  at  my 
watch.  It  was  five  o’clock. 

As  we  walked  along  in  the  darkness,  I 
realized  that  had  we  been  less  experienced 
we  might’ve  lost  the  buck.  I decided  then 
to  come  up  with  some  tips  I’ve  learned  over 
the  years  in  the  hopes  they  may  help  some- 
one  recover  his  or  her  deer. 

First  and  foremost,  if  you  shoot  at  an 
animal,  you  should  always  assume  you 
hit  it.  By  making  that  assumption,  you 
are  then  committed  to  finding  the  ani- 
mal — devoting  all  your  energy  toward 
that  end.  If  you  assume  that  you  missed, 
you  will  only  give  it  a half-hearted  effort 
at  best. 

No.  2.  Watch  closely  how  the  animal 
reacts  to  the  shot.  When  a big  game 
animal  is  hit  with  either  an  arrow  or  a 
bullet,  it  will  usually  show  some  reac- 
tion. Unless  you  are  purposely  looking 
to  see  that  reaction,  you  may  very  well 
miss  it. 

No.  3.  Mentally  mark  the  spot  where  the 
animal  was  when  you  shot. 

No.  4.  Watch  where  the  animal  goes  — 
not  just  the  general  direction,  but  the 
exact  line  of  flight.  It’s  also  vital  to  mark 
the  place  where  the  animal  disappeared 
from  sight. 

No.  5.  Mark  the  spot  you  shot  from.  If  you 
were  in  a tree  stand,  it’s  already  done. 
But  if  you  were  just  leaning  against  a 


tree,  mark  it.  I carry  a roll  of 
blaze  orange  surveyor’s  ribbon 
for  just  this  purpose.  Just  make 
sure  you  go  back  and  gather  up 
all  your  ribbon  when  you’re 
done. 

No.  6.  Lock  your  eyes  back  on  the 
spot  where  the  animal  was 
when  you  shot.  Now  slowly 
start  walking  straight  to  that 
exact  location  without  taking 
your  eyes  off  it.  If  possible,  the 


Remember  to  think 
small;  look  for  specks  of 
blood  no  bigger  than  a 
grain  of  sand,  not  the 
size  of  a basketball. 


shooter  should  stand  in  place 
and  direct  another  person  to 
the  spot. 

No.  7.  You’  're  now  standing  at  the 
place  you  believe  the  animal 
was  when  you  shot.  Mark  it  — 
even  if  there  are  obvious  signs 
of  a hit.  You  may  need  to  find 
this  spot  again,  and  it’s  amaz- 
ing how  hard  that  can  be.  Re- 
member, too,  that  rain  or  snow 
may  suddenly  obliterate  the 
sign. 

No.  8.  If  there  are  no  obvious 
signs  of  a hit,  get  down  on  your 
hands  and  knees  and  scrutinize 
the  immediate  area.  Remem- 
ber to  think  small.  You’re  look- 
ing for  blood,  not  blotches  the 
size  of  a basketball  but  specks 
no  bigger  than  a grain  of  sand. 
Look  for  hair.  When  a 
broadhead  or  bullet  makes  con- 
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tact  with  a deer,  it  cuts  hair. 
Sometimes  big  fluffy  tuffs, 
sometimes  only  a few  strands. 
Look  for  physical  evidence  that 
would  indicate  a hit.  These 
would  include,  but  are  certainly 
not  limited  to,  blood,  hair,  bone 
fragments,  stomach  contents 
or  intestinal  matter. 

No.  9.  If  you’re  unable  to  find 
signs  of  a hit,  you  may  be  at  the 


SOMETIMES  the  only  way  to  trail  a deer  is 
by  looking  for  hoof  prints.  When  deer  run, 
their  hooves  dig  in  and  leave  noticeable 
tracks  in  leaves,  snow  or  dirt. 

wrong  spot.  Go  back  to  the 
place  you  shot  from  and  take 
another  look.  If  you’ve  done 
that  and  are  still  convinced 
you’re  in  the  right  spot  hut  still 
can’t  find  anything  that  would 
confirm  a hit,  don’t  quit  yet. 

No.  10.  Remember  you  mentally 
marked  the  deer’s  path  of  travel 
as  it  ran  out  of  sight.  When  a 
deer  runs,  its  hooves  dig  in  and 
leave  noticeable  tracks.  Find 
those  tracks  and  follow  them. 


The  farther  you  can  follow  the  tracks, 
the  greater  the  odds  are  of  determining 
whether  your  shot  connected.  If  you’ve 
found  no  evidence  of  a hit  within  200 
yards,  it’s  reasonable  to  assume  you’ve 
missed. 

No.  11.  The  only  way  you  can  be  abso- 
lutely  positive  you  missed  is  by  finding 
where  your  bullet  hit.  Granted,  this 
won’t  always  be  possible.  But  if  you  can 
find  where  your  bullet  struck  a tree  or 
was  deflected  by  a limb,  you’ll  know  that 
you’ve  missed  and  also  why  it  happened. 
No.  12.  If  you’re  going  to  find  blood,  it  will 
probably  happen  in  the  first  50  yards. 
The  amount  of  blood  means  virtually 
nothing.  I’ve  tracked  deer  that  were 
hardly  bleeding  and  found  them  dead 
less  than  a 100  yards  from  where  they 
were  hit.  I have  also  tracked  deer  that 
bled  so  heavily  over  the  course  of  a mile 
that  I figured  they  must  be  receiving 
transfusions  along  the  way. 

I would  like  to  be  able  to  tell  you  every- 
thing there  is  to  know  about  tracking  a 
wounded  animal.  Unfortunately,  1 don’t 
know  everything,  and  even  if  I did,  there 
wouldn’t  be  space  in  a magazine  article  to 
write  it  all  down.  I will  tell  you  something  I 
believe  is  much  more  important. 

You  must  take  full  responsibility  for 
every  shot  you  fire.  Safety  demands  that 
you  know  where  every  bullet  is  going  to  end 
up  before  you  pull  the  trigger.  Common 
sense  should  direct  you  to  take  only  those 
shots  that  have  a high  likelihood  of  success. 
You  must  also  realize  that  if  you  shoot  at  an 
animal  and  wound  it,  that  animal  becomes 
your  responsibility.  You  are  then  obligated 
to  do  everything  possible  to  recover  it. 

If  it  means  you  have  to  crawl  three  miles 
on  your  hands  and  knees  while  following  a 
blood  trail,  then  you  must  crawl.  Swim 
rivers,  climb  mountains,  wade  swamps,  do 
whatever  it  takes  — but  stay  on  the  trail  as 
long  as  there  is  a trail  to  follow.  □ 
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New  Tool 
for  the  Trade 

Pennsylvania  is  slated  to  become  part  of  a federal 
program  that  will  bring  better  information  to  wildlife 
managers  working  with  migratory  game  birds. 

By  J.  Scott  Rupp 

PENNSYLVANIA  will  soon  implement  a federal  program 
designed  to  gather  information  on  rails,  gallinule  and 
snipe  — and  bolster  what  we  already  collect  on  dove,  wood- 
cock and  waterfowl.  All  states  must  have  the  federal  Migra- 
tory Bird  Harvest  Information  Program  (MBHIP)  in  place  by 

1998,  and  Pennsylvania  is  sched- 
uled to  come  on  line  next  July. 
MBHIP  will  give  wildlife  manag- 
ers reliable  data  on  migratory  birds 
that  will  help  them  set  legally 
defensible  seasons. 

The  Game  Commission  is 
working  with  sporting  groups  and 
legislators  to  come  up  with  the 
best  possible  method  of  institut- 
ing MBHIP.  The  agency  could  do 
it  administratively  by  changing 
the  existing  waterfowl  stamp  or 
by  creating  a special  permit.  But 
since  a fee  will  be  incorporated, 
the  Commission  and  many  hunt- 
ers favor  a legislatively  approved  license.  As  of  this  writing 
there  is  at  least  one  legislative  proposal  in  the  state  House 
calling  for  a mandatory  migratory  bird  hunting  license  — 
House  Bill  1880. 

It  s estimated  that  nearly  half  of  the  country’s  five  million 
migratory  bird  hunters  hunt  only  non-waterfowl  species. 
MBHIP  will  gather  harvest  information  for  the  first  time  from 
these  hunters  by  collecting  their  names  and  addresses.  Every 
migratory  bird  hunter  in  the  country  will  be  required  to  have 
a license  or  permit  to  hunt  ducks,  geese,  doves,  woodcock, 
snipes,  rails  and  gallinules.  The  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service 
will  then  randomly  select  a number  of  these  hunters  and 
survey  them  as  to  what  they  harvested  in  that  license  year. 


would  benefit  from  a new  license,  the  funds 
from  which  would  be  used  solely  for 
migratory  bird  management. 
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Individual  states  will  decide  how 
to  register  their  hunters.  The  Game 
Commission  believes  the  best  solu- 
tion  is  to  have  migratory  bird  hunt- 
ers, who  directly  benefit  from 
MBHIP,  pay  for  the  program.  Re- 
gardless of  whether  a Pennsylvania 
migratory  bird  license  is  instituted, 
hunters  will  have  to  acquire  from 
the  Commission  some  form  of  mi- 
gratory bird  permit. 

Groups  such  as  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Waterfowlers  Asso- 
ciation, Pennsylvania  chapters  of 
Waterfowl  USA,  Northwest  Penn- 
sylvania Duck  Hunters  Association, 
Ruffed  Grouse 
Society,  the  Al- 
liance for  Water- 
fowl,  the  West- 
ern Pennsylva- 
nia Conservancy 
and  others  sup- 
port a migratory 
bird  hunting  li- 
cense. In  a recent 
agency  survey, 
more  than  half  of 
all  waterfowl 
hunters  also  fa- 
vored such  a li- 
cense. 

Funds  col- 
lected from  a migratory  bird  hunt- 
ing license  will  be  used  to  cover  the 
program’s  administrative  costs.  But 
while  the  money  will  help  under- 
write our  participation  in  MBHIP, 
administration  expenses  make  up 
only  a tiny  part  of  what  Pennsylva- 
nia plans  to  do  for  migratory  birds. 

Comprehensive  population  and 
harvest  monitoring  programs  en- 
sure we’re  able  to  get  the  most  rec- 
reation from  the  migratory  bird  re- 
source without  jeopardizing  it  in 
any  way.  Some  readers  may  be  fa- 


miliar with  a few  of  these  ongoing  research 
efforts:  waterfowl  breeding  pair  and  sum- 
mer brood  surveys;  annual  waterfowl  band- 
ing; winter  waterfowl  surveys;  swan  sur- 
veys; woodcock  singing  ground  surveys; 
woodcock  fall  migration  studies;  woodcock 
banding;  wood  duck  nest  box  construc- 
tion, placement,  monitoring  and  mainte- 
nance; and  wood  duck  banding  and  brood 
surveys. 

In  fiscal  year  1992-93,  these  programs 
cost  the  Commission  $3  20,000.  The  money 
came  out  of  the  Game  Fund,  and  all  hunt- 
ers paid  for  the  projects  whether  they  hunted 
migratory  birds  or  not.  In  addition  to  ongo- 
ing efforts,  there  are  other  vital  initiatives 
that  need  to  he  expanded  or  implemented 
here:  nesting  surveys  of  moorhen,  gall- 
inules  and  rails;  mourning  dove  breeding 
surveys;  and  nuisance  waterfowl  monitor- 
ing and  management. 

Funds  generated  by  a migratory  bird 
license  would  be  used  to  acquire  and  man- 
age critical  wetlands  and  upland  areas,  too. 
The  money  would  help  the  Commission 
upgrade  law  enforcement  of  migratory  bird 
regulations  and  begin  an  education  pro- 
gram to  teach  hunters  — and  the  rest  of 
society  — about  migratory  game  birds  and 
their  management. 

There’s  one  aspect  of  MBHIP  that  must 
not  be  ignored.  Hunting  seasons  have  in- 
creasingly become  the  targets  of  lawsuits 
filed  by  animal  rights  groups  in  an  attempt 
to  stop  our  sport  through  the  legal  system. 

Fund  for  Animals,  for  example,  twice 
brought  suit  in  federal  court  to  stop 
Pennsylvania’s  bear  season.  Their  efforts 
failed  because  the  Commission  had  re- 
search data  to  show  the  seasons  would  not 
harm  the  bear  resource.  Through  MBHIP’s 
data  collection,  wildlife  agencies  will  have 
additional  information  to  stave  off  any 
such  legal  challenges  to  migratory  bird  sea- 
sons. 

HB  1 880  and  other  versions  of  a license 
proposal  contain  a few  key  provisions  worth 


J.  Plowman 


DOVE  hunters  will  be  required 
to  carry  some  form  of  migratory 
bird  hunting  permit  next  year. 
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examining.  Foremost  in  many  hunters’ 
minds  is  cost.  Legislation  calls  for  a $5 
license,  plus  a 75'Cent  agent  fee,  for  all 
hunters  1 6 years  of  age  and  older  to  hunt 
migratory  waterfowl,  woodcock,  mourning 
doves,  rails  and  snipe.  (Hunters  younger 
than  16  years  of  age  would  be  required  to 
obtain  a permit,  hut  there  would  be  no  fee. ) 
The  administrative  costs  ofdesigning,  print- 
ing, distributing  and  monitoring  sales  of 
this  hcense  (or  any  other  permit  that  satis- 
fies MBHIP,  for  that  matter)  approaches 
$1  per  license. 

The  $5  cost  is  in  line  with  what  sur- 
rounding states  charge.  Every  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  neighbors  requires  or  will 
soon  require  some  type  of  waterfowl  li- 
cense. Ohio’s  was  just  raised  to  $ 1 1 from  $9 
this  month.  West  Virginia  and  Maryland 
charge  $6,  and  Delaware’s  license  goes  for 
$7.50.  New  Jersey  residents  pay  $2.50;  vis- 
iting hunters  pay  $5.  Legislation  is  pending 
in  New  York. 

Pennsylvania’s  migratory  bird  hunting 
license  would  incorporate  MBHIP  provi- 
sions, and  may  simply  be  a folded  card  the 
hunter  would  carry  while  afield.  It  would 
not  have  to  be  displayed.  Also,  no  other 
licenses  or  permits  would  he  necessary  for 
waterfowl  hunting  (other  than  a regular 
hunting  license  and  federal  duck  stamp). 

This  license  would  replace  the  required 
permits  currently  carried  by  hunters  par- 
ticipating in  the  early  and  late  resident 
goose  seasons.  Just  as  importantly,  it  brings 
Pennsylvania’s  migratory  bird  hunters  into 
a system  that  will  improve  our  ability  to 
track  harvests  and  plan  management  strat- 
egies. 

On  the  subject  of  hunters,  it’s  again 
worth  pointing  out  that  migratory  bird 
hunters  are  going  to  be  paying  for  their  own 
program  — as  well  as  supporting  migratory 
bird  seasons  through  the  data  they  will 
generate. 

Pennsylvania  currently  has  about 
125,000  migratory  bird  hunters.  Taking 


into  account  that  many  hunters 
pursue  more  than  one  of  these  spe- 
cies, we  have  approximately  73,000 
dove  hunters,  41,000  goose  hunt- 
ers, 35, 000  duck  hunters  and  23,000 
woodcock  hunters. 

Their  contributions,  as  man- 
dated by  pending  legislation,  will 
not  go  to  the  Game  Fund  for  gen- 
eral use.  The  money  will  be  ear- 
marked specifically  for  research  ac- 
tivities and  projects  benefiting  mi- 
gratory birds. 

The  license  initiative  also  re- 
quires people  who  want  to  apply  for 
blinds  at  Pymatuning  and  Middle 


LICENSE  funds  would  be  spent  on  migratory 
bird  population  surveys  and  other  research, 
as  well  as  wetland  and  upland  acquisitions. 


Creek  wildlife  management  areas 
to  buy  migratory  bird  licenses  be- 
fore sending  in  their  applications. 
This  is  a move  designed  by  the 
legislative  sponsors  to  “level  the 
playing  field”  for  hunting  blind  ap- 
plicants dedicated  to  waterfowl 
hunting. 

The  Game  Commission  and 
many  migratory  bird  hunters  are 
looking  forward  to  the  state’s  par- 
ticipation in  MBHIP.  At  a time 
when  habitat  for  many  of  these 
species  is  severely  threatened,  it’s 
vital  that  we  have  the  best  informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  management 
decisions.  □ 
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All  About  Grouse 

Variably  known  as  partridge,  tippet,  pheasant  and 
other  handles,  our  state  bird  is  known  for  its  sneaky 
ways  and  heart-stopping  flushes. 


By  Ben  Crookshanks 

HE’S  NOT  as  alert  and  skit- 
tish as  a turkey,  as  smart  as 
a crow,  as  elusive  as  a dove,  or  as 
gaudy  as  a ringneck.  But  he  is  fun 
to  hunt  and  he  has  probably  left 
more  hunters  standing  with  their 
mouths  open  and  their  guns  empty 
than  any  other  game  animal. 

This  bird  goes  by  a lot  of  names, 
and  every  region  has  a different 
label  for  him:  partridge,  tippet, 
shoulder-knot  grouse,  drummer 
and  pheasant  among  them.  To 
the  scientist,  he’s  Bonasa  umbellus. 
Most  of  us  know  him  as  the  ruffed 
grouse. 

Ruffed  grouse  are  found  in 
nearly  all  the  wooded  areas  of 
North  America  except  the  deep 
South.  Grouse  are  as  wild  as  they 
‘come;  they  cannot  be  raised  in 
captivity.  Because  the  young  are 
bom  on  the  ground  where  a vari- 
ety of  predators  can  get  at  them,  it 
is  a credit  to  the  grouse  hen  that 
the  chicks  survive. 

My  aunt  once  told  me  about 
catching  a grouse  chick  when  she 
was  a little  girl.  She  said  the  hen 
tore  into  her  with  the  rage  and 
determination  of  a gamecock.  It 
didn’t  take  my  aunt  long  to  let  the 
chick  go. 

Like  many  birds  that  nest  on 
the  ground,  grouse  have  perfected 
the  broken- w ing  trick.  When  dan- 


ger threatens,  one  cluck  from  a hen  can 
make  her  entire  brood  seem  to  disappear. 
Nature  equipped  the  grouse  with  perfect 
camouflage  and  the  instinct  to  remain 
motionless  until  danger  is  past. 

As  with  most  animals,  some  myth  and 
misinformation  has  grown  up  around  the 
grouse.  The  male  is  known  for  his  drum- 
ming. Although  he  drums  primarily  in  the 
spring  to  attract  mates  during  breeding 
season,  he  will  drum  occasionally  at  other 
times  of  the  year.  Not  that  long  ago  people 
thought  the  grouse  made  the  drumming 
sound  by  beating  his  wings  against  a hollow 
log  or  his  chest. 

High-speed  photography  settled  the 
question.  The  drumming  sound  is  created 
by  the  grouse  slapping  the  air  with  its 
wings.  It  works  on  the  same  principle  as  a 
bullwhip.  The  male  stands  up  straight  and 
snaps  his  wings  forward  — slowly  at  first, 
creating  a “whop”  sound.  As  the  speed  of 
his  wings  increases,  the  sound  becomes  a 
rapid  “thump”;  at  the  peak  of  his  drumming 
the  grouse’s  wings  are  moving  so  fast  they 
blur.  During  the  height  of  mating  season,  a 
grouse  may  drum  every  few  minutes,  some- 
times for  hours. 

I’ve  heard  that  grouse  try  to  put  a tree  or 
a bush  between  them  and  a hunter  when 
flushed.  It  happens  often  enough,  but  I 
don’t  think  the  grouse  is  sharp  enough  to 
plan  it  that  way.  It’s  just  a frequent  and 
fortunate  (for  the  grouse)  occurrence. 

Typically,  agrouse  will  flush  and  fly  in  a 
straight  line,  then  make  a banking  turn. 
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WHEN  DANCER  threatens,  one  cluck  from  a hen  can  make  her 
entire  brood  seem  to  disappear. 


They  do  that  whether 
they’re  in  thick  cover 
or  out  in  the  open. 

Because  grouse  are 
almost  always  found 
in  brushy  forests,  it’s 
inevitable  that  a tree 
will  appear  between 
hunter  and  hunted  at 
some  point. 

In  the  fall,  young 
grouse  start  doing 
some  seemingly 
strange  things.  They 
fly  into  picture  win- 
dows, power  lines  and 
cars,  or  they  simply 
show  up  in  the  strangest  of  places.  One  flew 
into  our  yard  one  time,  a good  200  yards 
from  the  nearest  trees  (except  for  a couple 
shade  trees).  But  there  it  was,  fluffing  its 
feathers,  fanning  its  tail  and  acting  as  if  it 
owned  Texas. 

Because  this  wild,  half-hearted  attempt 
at  migration  takes  place  in  the  fall,  people 
once  thought  the  bird’s  strange  antics  were 
due  to  intoxication  caused  by  gorging  on 
partly  fermented  berries.  Now  it  is  believed 
that  the  young,  inexperienced  birds  are  just 
naturally  dispersing,  an  instinctive  move- 
ment that  breaks  up  and  scatters  broods  to 
prevent  inbreeding. 

Grouse  do  not  migrate;  they  don’t  have 
to.  They  enjoy  an  almost  endless  food  sup- 
ply. Although  they  primarily  eat  buds  dur- 
ing the  winter,  at  other  times  they  will  eat 
just  about  anything,  from  grasshoppers  to 
acorns.  The  last  grouse  I killed  had  moun- 
tain tea  leaves,  some  sort  of  buds,  a bit  of 
fern,  a small  acorn  and  a piece  of  laurel  leaf 
in  its  crop. 

Grouse  do  a lot  of  walking,  and  in  winter 
they  grow  a set  of  “snowshoes.”  These  are 
a row  of  feathery  scales  on  each  side  of  their 
toes.  Come  spring,  they  are  shed. 

During  a winter  storm,  or  in  hitter  cold, 


grouse  bury  themselves  under  the 
snow.  Sometimes  they  sit  in  a 
sheltered  place  and  let  the  snow- 
cover  them  up.  As  often  as  not, 
they  j ust  dive  headfirst  into  a drift. 
The  snow  and  their  feathers  insu- 
late them  from  the  wind  and  cold 
outside. 

The  thick  cover  grouse  like 
causes  a lot  of  hunters  to  panic.  A 
grouse  is  in  sight  for  only  a few 
seconds,  so  the  gunner  must  shoot 
fast  or  forget  it.  The  panic  is  mag- 


GROUSE  feed  on  a variety  of  natural  foods 
such  as  sumac,  grapes  and  many  other 
types  of  berries. 
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nitied  by  the  grouse’s  thundering 
takeoff.  This  sudden,  loud  whir- 
ring gives  the  grouse  an  edge.  In 
time,  after  many  flushes  and  many 
misses,  a hunter  learns  to  control 
his  nerves. 

The  grouse  isn’t  flying  as  fast  as 
it  seems,  and  it  can  be  hit.  The  key 
is  to  not  rush  the  shot.  But  it’s 
likely  that  nothing  will  ever  make 
a person  completely  immune  to 
the  unnerving  sound  of  the  flush. 

WHEN  FLUSHED,  a grouse  seldom 
flies  more  than  a couple  hundred 
yards,  often  no  more  than  50.  By 
marking  the  path  of  flight  and 
following  it,  the  same  bird  can  be 
jumped  several  times. 

The  ideal  grouse  gun  should  be 
short,  light  and  open  bored.  For 
years  manufacturers  made  shot- 
guns too  long,  too  heavy  and 
choked  too  tightly.  Now  gun- 
makers  have  swung  the  other  di- 
rection and,  in  a few  cases,  have 
even  gone  too  far. 

Personally,  I wouldn’t  want  a 
grouse  gun  weighing  less  than  six 
pounds  or  with  a barrel  shorter 
than  24  inches  on  a pump  or 
autoloader,  26  inches  on  a double. 
Weight  should  top  out  at  7'/2 
pounds.  Any  heavier  and  carry- 
ing it  becomes  a chore.  Less  than 
six  pounds,  recoil  gets  pretty  grim. 

The  only  time  a gun  choked 
tighter  than  improved  cylinder 
might  be  needed  is  the  late  sea- 
sons when  grouse  tend  to  flush 
farther  out  and  the  cover  isn’t  as 
dense.  Some  hunters  have  begun 


to  use  cylinder  bores,  and  are  finding  out 
they  are  very  effective  at  close  range.  As  for 
gauge,  I wouldn’t  want  anything  smaller 
than  20.  Magnum  or  express  loads  are  not 
necessary.  Low  brass  shells  loaded  with  No. 
7‘/2  or  No.  8 shot  work  fine. 

Grouse  are  not  found  in  the  same  places 
every  year.  They  may  be  thick  as  fleas  on  a 
mangy  dog  one  year,  and  practically  non- 
existent just  a couple  years  later.  Changes 
imperceptible  to  us  have  a great  bearing  on 
grouse. 

Grouse  populations  have  long  been 
known  to  be  cyclic,  making  it  even  more 
important  for  hunters  to  do  a lot  of  presea- 
son scouting.  Look  for  a good  food  sup- 
ply — grapes,  berries  of  all  sorts,  sumac, 
apples,  birches,  aspens  and  so  forth  — 
thickets  with  cleared  areas  nearby,  a few 
pine  trees  and  a water  supply. 

While  grouse  prefer  thick  cover,  they 
seem  to  have  an  affinity  for  open  or  semi- 
open spaces  on  the  edge  of  it.  They  are 
frequently  found  where  these  two  different 
areas  converge:  edges  of  clearcuts,  aban- 
doned stripmines,  old  logging  roads,  aban- 
doned farms  and  other  such  places. 

Grouse  can  be  hunted  with  a bird  dog, 
but  a lot  of  times  they  will  not  play  accord- 
ing to  the  script.  Instead  of  holding  tight, 
the  grouse  will  walk  or  quietly  fly  away, 
leaving  the  poor  old  dog  with  his  paw  in  the 
air  and  egg  on  his  face. 

A good  hunter  can  often  do  just  about  as 
well  without  a dog  by  walking  a short 
distance  and  stopping.  When  the  hunter 
stops,  the  grouse  often  panics  and  flushes. 

Ruffed  grouse  are  not  very  bright,  but 
they  do  what  they  do  very  well.  Their 
specialty  is  taking  a hunter  who  fancies 
himself  a great  shot  and  bringing  him  down 
a few  notches.  □ 
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Field  notes 


Boot  Camp? 

Elk  County  — My  newest  deputy, 
Ray  Bevacqua,  recently  returned  from 
training.  They  made  him  cut  his  hair, 
then  battered  and  bruised  him  with 
several  days  of  unarmed  self-defense 
training.  Finally,  they  taught  him  how  to 
shoot  shotgun  police-style,  a method 
that  he  said  was  developed  to  break  his 
shoulder.  Along  with  his  bruises,  though, 
Ray  returned  with  a high  degree  of 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm  that  will  help 
him  protect  our  wildlife  resource.  — 
WCO  Dick  Bodenhorn,  Ridgway. 


Calling  His  Bluff 

Schuylkill  County  — I was  putting 
on  a coyote  program  for  campers  at 
Locust  Lake  State  Park  when  a young 
boy  asked  how  many  teeth  coyotes  have. 

I didn’t  know  exactly,  so  I told  him  a 
coyote  had  about  as  many  as  his  pet  dog. 
The  boy  replied  that  he  didn’t  have  a 
dog.  Fortunately,  Naturalist  Jen  Pearson 
had  a book  that  said  the  coyote  had  more 
than  40  teeth.  Thanks,  Jen,  I should 
know  better  than  to  try  to  bluff  a kid.  — 
WCO  John  Denchak,  Gordon. 


Real  Friends  of  Animals 

Each  year  citizens  offer  to  plant  trees 
and  shrubs,  prune  overstory,  plant 
wildlife  food  mix,  build  hrushpiles,  and 
run  population  surveys.  Donations  of 
time  and  effort  are  always  appreciated; 
these  people  are  the  true  “friends  of 
animals.”  — LMO  James  Deniker,  Sandy 
Lake. 

Star-Spangled  Hummer 

I was  picking  up  supplies  in  an 
Alexandria  store  just  before  Indepen- 
dence Day  when  I saw  a female  ruby- 
throated  hummingbird  perched  on  a 
light  in  the  shop.  The  manager  said 
they’d  been  trying  to  shoo  it  out  for  an 
hour.  We  turned  off  the  lights,  but  the 
bird  still  remained  inside.  Finally,  I 
grabbed  a small  American  flag  from  a 
sales  display  and  held  it  next  to  the 
hummer’s  perch.  It  worked;  the  bird 
immediately  hopped  on  to  the  flag  and  I 
marched  her  out  the  door.  — LMO  Rob 
Criswell,  Huntingdon. 

Show  Your  Support 

Washington  County  — I’m  always 
amazed  at  how  few  people  know  where 
the  Game  Commission  gets  its  funding. 
Many  folks  think  tax  dollars  are  our 
funding  source;  hunters  should  point  out 
that  their  money  is  what  drives  the 
agency  and  funds  management  programs 
for  game  and  nongame.  If  nonhunters 
want  to  help  protect  wildlife  but  don’t 
want  to  buy  a hunting  license,  suggest  to 
them  that  they  buy  a Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Fund  license  plate  for  their 
car.  — WCO  Douglas  E.  Dunkerley, 
Slovan. 
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The  Real  Thing? 

Lycoming  County  — Our  use  of 
wildlife  decoys  to  apprehend  poachers  is 
proving  effective,  and  it’s  getting  better 
as  more  lifelike  decoys  become  available. 
On  my  way  to  give  a program,  a man 
stopped  me  and  asked  whether  he  could 
have  a permit  for  the  deer  decoy  that  was 
on  my  deer  rack.  — WCO  Terry  D. 

Wills,  Williamsport. 

A New  Wildlifer  Is  Born 

I gave  my  son’s  girlfriend  a humming' 
bird  feeder  last  spring,  but  when  1 asked 
her  about  it  a few  weeks  later  she  said  she 
had  forgotten  to  put  it  up.  On  July  4, 
though,  she  told  me  the  feeder  had 
attracted  so  many  hummingbirds  that  she 
wanted  another  one.  She  was  planning  to 
give  her  grandmother  a feeder  as  well.  — 
LMO  Barry  K.  Ray,  Sr.,  Rock  wood. 


Reverse  Psychology? 

Huntingdon  County  — My  neighbor 
found  a new  insect  repellent.  When  her 
family  complained  about  the  bugs,  she 
reached  into  a drawer  for  a stick  of 
repellent.  After  applying  it  to  the  faces  of 
her  children  and  husband,  her  young  son 
asked  her  why  she’d  just  wiped  a glue 
stick  on  them.  I guess  she  figured  it 
would  be  better  to  have  insects  pasted  to 
one’s  skin  than  to  be  bitten.  - — WCO 
John  Roller,  Huntingdon. 


Venango  County  — Back  in  June, 
bears  raiding  a dumpster  behind  a local 
restaurant  drew  crowds  of  people. 
Deputies  Gail  Bean  and  Bill  Kelly  tried 
to  capture  the  bears  because  they  were 
causing  a highway  hazard.  One  evening 
the  crowd  watched  as  the  first  bear 
approached,  and  when  it  reached  the 
road  it  stood  on  its  hind  legs  and  looked 
from  side  to  side.  As  the  deputies  stood 
on  the  road  and  stopped  traffic,  the  hear 
dropped  to  all  fours  and  crossed  the 
road.  — WCO  Leo  C.  Yahner,  Franklin. 

A Cry  for  Help 

Indiana  County  — Several  years  ago 
I wrote  a Field  Note  appealing  for 
hunters  to  thin  the  bear  population  here. 
That  year,  we  had  a record  harvest  of 
more  than  50  bruins.  I don’t  know 
whether  my  plea  was  in  any  way  respon- 
sible for  that  success,  but  just  to  he  safe: 
“Help!”  — WCO  Arthur  S.  Hamley, 
Beyer. 

Fewer  Nuisance  Birds 

Thanks  to  the  early  Canada  goose 
season,  we  had  fewer  nuisance  goose 
complaints.  We  also  caught  fewer  birds 
in  our  annual  nuisance  goose  roundups. 
I’m  hoping  that  next  year  we  won’t  even 
have  to  trap  problem-causing  birds.  — 
LMO  William  P.  Anderson,  Titusville. 
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Not  Among  Friends 

Dauphin  County  — The  screech  owl 
preys  on  songbirds  at  night,  and  if 
songbirds  find  a screech  owl  in  the 
daytime,  they  will  harass  it.  I was  aware 
of  that,  hut  I was  still  surprised  to  see  two 
house  wrens,  two  orioles,  two  robins,  four 
tree  swallows,  two  chipping  sparrows,  a 
bluebird,  a downy  woodpecker  and  a 
brown  thrasher  arrive  10  minutes  after  I 
placed  a juvenile  screech  owl  in  a 
holding  pen  in  my  backyard.  — WCO 
S.R.  Bills,  Halifax. 

Everyone  Should  Know 

Jefferson  County  — Some  camp 
owners  put  out  food  in  hopes  of  attract- 
ing bears:  By  now  everyone  should  know 
that  this  practice  is  bad  for  bears  and 
people.  For  one  thing,  it  conditions  them 
to  handouts,  and  area  residents  often  pay 
the  price  for  camp  feeding  — overturned 
trash  cans,  damaged  poperty,  and 
frightened  pets  and  livestock.  — WCO 
Roger  A.  Hartless,  Brookville. 

They  have  Bad  Luck,  Too 

Adams  County  — A friend  of  mine 
told  me  he’d  seen  a deer  chasing  a black 
cat  across  a hayfield.  It’s  likely  the  cat 
had  gotten  too  close  to  the  doe’s  fawn, 
and  the  doe  kept  after  the  cat  until  it  was 
well  away  from  her  offspring.  — WCO 
Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg. 

Nearly  Invisible  Threat 

Columbia  County  — I captured  a 
goose  at  Bloomsburg’s  town  park  that 
had  a leg  badly  cut  by  fishing  line.  I took 
the  bird  to  Spruce  Run  Wildlife  Reha- 
bilitation Center,  and  then  to  the 
Animal  Care  Center.  (Thanks  to  John 
and  Nancy  Crissman  of  the  rehab  center 
and  Dr.  Berg  of  the  care  center.)  It’s  just 
another  example  of  the  hazards  caused  by 
litter  such  as  fishing  line.  If  you  find 
some,  pick  it  up.  — WCO  Steve  A. 
Smithonic,  Jr.,  Catawissa. 


Mine,  Mine  — All  Mine 

Mifflin  County  — Deputy  Abe 
Henry  rousted  two  mice  from  their  nest 
in  the  air  cleaner  of  his  tractor.  Both 
mice  dashed  across  the  yard,  but  one  was 
caught  and  killed  by  a chipmunk.  When 
Abe  ran  at  the  chipmunk  it  dropped  its 
prize,  but  after  he  backed  off  the  chip- 
munk returned  to  claim  its  catch.  — 
WCO  T.A.  Marks,  Milroy. 


In  Record  Time 

Clearfield  County  — Deputy  Larry 
Long  has  probably  set  a record  for  the 
fastest  bear  capture  in  a culvert  trap. 
Upon  discovering  one  night  that  a bear 
had  raided  his  garbage  cans,  Larry 
immediately  set  the  trap.  He  caught  the 
bear  within  20  minutes.  — WCO 
Colleen  M.  Shannon,  Grampian. 

Staunch  Defenders 

Somerset  County  — This  summer  I 
watched  a crow  trying  to  rob  the  nest  of 
a red-winged  blackbird.  The  crow  sat 
right  next  to  the  female  on  the  nest  and 
cawed  at  her;  the  male  blackbird  rau- 
cously called  at  the  crow.  When  the  crow 
couldn’t  budge  the  female,  it  flew  40  feet 
into  the  air  and  dove  at  the  female  5 1 
times.  Incredibly,  she  held  fast;  the  male 
redwing  kept  up  a relentless  attack.  The 
crow  finally  tired  and  flew  to  a tree.  — 
WCO  Daniel  W.  Jenkins,  Somerset. 
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Stealth  Pickup 

Chester  County  — One  of  our  newer 
deputies  bought  a truck  and  outfitted  it 
with  a variety  of  lights,  sirens  and  radios. 
We  decided  to  use  it  for  plainclothes 
patrol  of  a game  lands  rifle  range.  All  was 
well  as  we  cruised  into  the  parking  lot, 
but  then  the  deputy  accidentally  turned 
on  the  siren.  So  much  for  staying  in  the 
background.  — WCO  Mike  Doherty, 
Wagon  town. 

Not  a Sailor  Among  ’Em 

Monroe  County  — People  often  ask 
why  our  state  has  both  a Fish  & Boat 
Commission  and  a Game  Commission. 
After  watching  several  Game  Commis- 
sion officers  (myself  included)  handle 
boats  during  a goose  roundup,  the  answer 
seemed  obvious.  — WCO  Thomas  M. 
Smith,  Bartonsville. 

Summer  of  a Date 

Venango  County  — I helped  WCO 
Yahner  capture  a bear  in  his  district,  the 
smaller  of  two  bruins  that  were  often 
seen  traveling  together.  We  processed 
the  little  animal  and  found  it  weighed 
200  pounds.  Rather  than  a mother/cub 
pair,  it’s  just  as  likely  the  two  were  male 
and  female,  and  the  larger  male  was 
probably  wondering  what  went  wrong  on 
his  date.  — WCO  Leonard  C.  Hribar, 
Seneca. 


Never  Mind 

Northampton  County  — I’d  been 
trying  unsuccessfully  to  catch  partiers  at 
a remote  spot  on  game  lands,  so  I decided 
to  hike  in.  As  I drew  near,  I saw  a red 
pickup  and  a man  tossing  beer  cans.  I 
leaped  out  and  identified  myself.  To  my 
surprise,  I found  he  had  no  full  beer 
cans  — just  two  big  garbage  bags  full  of 
empties.  The  man,  one  Joe  Parker, 
explained  to  me  that  he  collected 
aluminum  and  that  he  didn’t  like  to  see 
the  game  lands  full  of  trash.  I thanked 
him  and  began  my  two-mile  trek  back  to 
the  truck.  — WCO  Matthew  D.  Belding, 
Northampton. 

Havin’  It  Good 

Lycoming  County  — At  a recent 
trappers’  rendezvous,  many  of  the  out-of- 
state  attendees  commented  on  the 
number  of  roadkills  we  have.  They  were 
amazed  when  1 told  them  our  roadkill 
count  is  higher  than  the  regular  hunting 
season  harvests  of  1 7 other  states.  They 
were  also  impressed  with  our  habitat 
diversity,  and  with  the  large  amount  of 
public  hunting  land  we  have.  I guess  it 
takes  an  outsider  to  remind  us  how  good 
we  have  it  here.  — WCO  Dan  Marks, 
Montoursville. 

Inpatient,  Outpatient 

Westmoreland  County  — A 4-point 
buck  wandered  into  the  city  of 
Greensburg  and  walked  up  the  automatic 
doors  at  the  regional  hospital.  When  the 
doors  slid  open,  the  buck  walked  in  — 
and  proceeded  to  destroy  an  adjoining 
playroom.  WCO  Tim  Flanigan  (formerly 
a WCO  here)  happened  to  be  in  town, 
and  he  and  Deputy  Steve  Sarracino 
tranquilized  the  deer  and  removed  it. 
Thanks  for  the  help,  Tim;  stress  manage- 
ment is  still  a required  course  around 
here.  — WCO  Joseph  V.  Stefko, 
Greensburg. 
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Now  There’s  A Job 

Union  County  — My  daughter, 
granddaughter  and  I were  watching 
videos  of  a fishing  trip,  and  9-year-old 
Brandi  asked  what  a “fish  warden”  does. 
My  daughter  explained  that  waterways 
conservation  officers  have  basically  the 
same  job  I do,  except  with  fish.  “Oh,” 
Brandi  said.  “You  mean  he  picks  up  dead 
fish  laying  on  the  road  and  puts  them  on 
the  truck  ?”  — WCO  Bernie  Schmader, 
Millmont. 

Finders  Keepers? 

Cambria  County  — LMO  Barry 
Zaffuto  and  I were  dragging  a roadkilled 
deer  off  Route  22  when  something 
strange  appeared  — a medium-size 
snapping  turtle  that  apparently  wasn’t 
happy  about  us  taking  its  big  meal.  — 
WCO  Shawn  E.  Harshaw,  Nanty  Glo. 


Beam  Em  Up,  Scotty 

Clearfield  County  — While  investi- 
gating a bear  complaint,  I was  told  by 
some  residents  that  they  hadn’t  seen  any 
bears,  but  they  did  tell  me  about  the 
UFO  they’ve  seen.  It  has  bright  blue 
lights  that  make  the  animals  stop 
moving,  and  the  crickets  stop  chirping 
when  it  hovers  overhead.  Maybe  this 
UFO  has  solved  my  bear  problem,  since  I 
can’t  seem  to  catch  the  bruin.  That’s  fine 
with  me.  — WCO  Christopher  P.  Ivicic, 
Philipsburg. 


A Shame 

Westmoreland  County  — My  brother 
and  I traveled  to  Texas  for  a hunting  trip 
last  spring,  and  on  the  drive  we  saw  more 
wildlife  in  this  state  than  in  all  the  others 
combined.  That’s  the  good  news,  but  we 
also  saw  more  trash  here.  It’s  a shame  a 
place  so  blessed  with  natural  resources  is 
also  cursed  with  inconsiderate  people 
who  litter.  — WCO  Thomas  A.  Fazi, 
Figonier. 

The  Culprit 

Allegheny  County  — When  my 
family  and  I moved  from  a rural  area  to  a 
residential  area,  one  of  the  first  things  we 
did  was  set  up  our  bird  feeder.  Within  an 
hour,  grackles,  house  finches,  squirrels, 
rabbits  and  chipmunks  were  everywhere. 
We  feared  for  our  next  door  neighbor’s 
garden;  I hope  they  don’t  call  the  “game 
warden”  to  complain  about  their  new 
neighbors  feeding  animals.  — WCO 
Scott  W.  Tomlinson,  Pittsburgh. 

Faking  It 

While  inspecting  a game  lands,  I came 
upon  two  large  black  snakes  near  a large 
rock.  As  I approached,  they  rattled  their 
tails  furiously  in  the  leaves,  making  a 
high-pitched  whine  much  like  the 
warning  buzz  of  a timber  rattler.  When  I 
refused  to  leave,  they  raced  around  the 
side  of  the  rock  and  disappeared  into  the 
safety  of  its  ledges.  — FMO  John  C. 
Shutkufski,  Damascus. 

Getting  Fast  Results 

Westmoreland  County  — While 
working  in  my  garage,  I found  two 
bluebird  boxes.  It  was  the  middle  of  June, 
but  I put  one  up  in  my  backyard  anyway. 
Within  two  days,  a pair  of  bluebirds  was 
nesting  in  the  box  and  before  long  they 
were  incubating  four  eggs.  And  I’d  seen 
only  a couple  bluebirds  all  spring.  — 

WCO  R.  Gary  Toward,  Hyde  Park. 
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Military  to  Issue 
Base  'Doe'  Permits 

Commission  increases  efficiency  of  deer  management 
program  by  giving  blocks  of  antler  less  permits  to 
U .S .military  installations. 


HE  GAME  Commission  held  a 
short,  one-day  business  meeting 
July  13  to  consider  several  regulations 
proposed  at  the  April  meeting. 

The  most  significant  action  was  the 
adoption  of  rulemaking  that  allows 
the  Game  Commission  to  issue  deer 
control  permits  to  U.S.  military  bases 
here.  Essentially,  the  new  regulation 


At  A Glance 

♦ Military  bases  will  be  able  to  issue  antlerless 

permits;  hunters  may  apply  and  hunt 
without  a county  “doe”  tag  on  those  bases. 

♦ Sixteen  counties  added  to  early  goose 
season  — four  in  the  east,  12  in  the  west. 

♦ A separate  drawing  for  hunters  with 
disabilities  will  be  held  for  special  access 
blinds  at  Pymatunting  and  Middle  Creek. 

♦ No.  4 lead  or  No.  2 steel  is  the  largest 

permissible  shot  size  for  small  game  and 
other  huntable  birds  and  mammals 
(waterfowl  excepted). 


lets  Dept,  of  Defense  installations  con- 
duct hunts  for  antlerless  deer  without 
requiring  participating  hunters  to  have 
an  antlerless  tag  for  the  county  in 
which  the  base  is  located. 

“This  is  a long  time  in  coming,” 
Commission  President  Roy  Wagner 
said.  “Before,  at  Letterkenny,  we  were 
using  Franklin  County’s  allocation.” 


This,  he  said,  resulted  in  too  few  deer 
being  killed  on  the  base  while  other 
areas  of  the  county  were  hunted  heavily. 

Military  posts  will  have  to  draw  up 
a cooperative  deer  management  plan 
that  includes  deer  density  estimates 
and  suggests  desired  deer  population 
levels.  Once  it’s  determined  how  many 
deer  should  be  harvested,  the  Com- 
mission will  issue  antlerless  permits  to 
the  base;  the  Dept,  of  Defense  will  pay 
the  Game  Commission  $5  per  permit. 

Licensed  Pennsylvania  hunters  may 
apply  to  the  installations  for  permits. 
Hunters  will  be  selected  by  drawing.  If 
the  number  of  permits  is  not  exhausted 
by  lottery,  names  will  be  drawn  until 
the  allotment  is  filled  — allowing 
hunters  to  get  more  than  one  permit. 

Only  antlerless  deer  may  be  killed. 
Permits  will  come  with  an  ear  tag  for 
transporting  the  animals.  Military  of- 
ficials will  be  responsible  for  reporting 
antlerless  kills  to  the  Commission. 

By  law,  military  installations  may 
set  their  own  seasons.  Deputy  Execu- 
tive Director  Steve  Williams  said 
they’re  typically  held  from  October 
through  February. 

In  other  action,  the  Commission 
also  added  16  counties  to  the  early 
goose  season,  which  began  the  first  of 
the  month.  Monroe,  Northampton, 
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Pike  and  Wayne  counties  were  added 
to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  hunt. 
Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver, 
Cambria,  Greene,  Fayette,  Indiana, 
Lawrence,  Somerset,  Venango,  Wash- 
ington and  Westmoreland  counties 
were  added  in  the  west. 

The  hunt  in  the  east  ends  on  Sept. 
15.  The  daily  limit  is  five  geese,  and 
the  possession  limit  is  10.  The  western 
hunt  ends  on  Sept.  10  (with  a daily 
limit  of  three  birds,  six  in  possession). 
The  difference  in  closing  dates 
prompted  Commissioner  George 
Miller  to  ask  why  the  season  couldn’t 
be  made  uniform. 

Bureau  of  W ildlife  Management  Di- 
rector Cal  DuBrock  explained  that 


some  geese  from  the  Southern  James 
Bay  Population  have  shown  up  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  as  early  as  Sept.  17. 
For  that  reason,  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wild- 
life Service  will  not  approve  a season 
in  the  west  that  runs  to  the  15th. 

Commissioners  also  voted  to  pro- 
vide a separate  drawing  for  hunters 
with  disabilities  who  put  in  for  special 
access  blinds  at  Pymatuning  and 
Middle  Creek.  A current  disability 
permit  must  accompany  applications, 
the  deadline  for  which  is  Sept.  10. 

The  Commission  passed  a regula- 
tion allowing  shot  no  larger  than  No. 
4 lead  or  No.  2 steel  for  small  game  and 
other  huntable  birds  and  mammals  — 
waterfowl  excepted.  — J.  Scott  Rupp 


1994-95  Pennsylvania 
Waterfowl  Seasons 

THE  FOLLOWINQ  seasons  and  bag  limits  reflect  changes  made  to  the  white 

information  sheet  that  was  issued  by  license  agents,  Commission  offices  and  by 
the  U.S.  post  office.  This  listing  is  based  on  frameworks  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service  established  just  days  after  the  Game  Commission  published  and  distributed  its 
waterfowl  information  sheet.  The  major  changes  include  a lengthening  of  duck 
seasons  to  40  days  and  a return  to  a three-duck  daily  limit.  The  following  has  been 
proposed  to  USFWS  — with  approval  scheduled  for  late  August  — and  is  therefore 
only  tentative.  Watch  newspapers  and  the  October  Game  News  for  any  changes. 

DUCK  ZONES  — Ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mergansers 

Lake  Erie  Zone 

Lake  Erie,  Presque  Isle  and  the  area  within  1 50  yards  of  the  shoreline  of  Lake 
Erie. 

Northwest  zone 

The  area  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lake  Erie  Zone  and  including  all  of  Erie 
and  Crawford  counties  and  all  of  Mercer  and  Venango  counties  north  of 
Interstate  80. 

North  Zone 

The  area  east  of  the  Northwest  Zone  and  north  of  Interstate  80  to  Route 
220,  north  of  Route  220  from  Interstate  80  to  Interstate  1 80,  north  and  east 
of  Interstate  1 80  from  Route  220  to  Interstate  80,  and  north  of  Interstate  80 
from  Interstate  180  to  the  Delaware  River. 

South  Zone 

All  of  Pennsylvania  not  in  the  Lake  Erie,  Northwest  and  North  Zones. 
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OPEN  SEASONS  — ■ Ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mergansers 

Lake  Erie  Zone 

Nov.  7-26  and  Dec.  1 2-3  I 
Northwest  Zone 

Oct.  10-15  and  Nov.  5 - Dec.  8 
North  Zone 

Oct.  8-22  and  Nov.  5-29 
South  Zone 

Oct.  17-22  and  Nov.  21  - Dec.  24 

OPEN  SEASONS  — Atlantic  brant  and  snow  geese 

Atlantic  brant:  Oct.  1 7 - Dec.  5 
Snow  geese:  Oct.  1 7 - Jan.  3 I 

BAG  LIMITS  — species  other  than  Canada  geese 

Ducks 

3 daily,  6 in  possession;  daily  limit  may  not  include  more  than  I hen  mallard, 

1 black  duck,  I pintail,  I canvasback,  I mottled  duck,  I fulvous  tree  duck,  2 
wood  ducks,  2 redheads;  possession  limit  may  not  include  more  than;  2 hen 
mallards,  2 black  ducks,  2 pintails,  2 canvasbacks,  2 mottled  ducks,  2 fulvous 
tree  ducks,  4 wood  ducks,  4 redheads. 

Atlantic  brant 

2 daily,  4 in  possession 
Coots 

15  daily,  30  in  possession 

Mergansers 

5 daily,  10  in  possession;  not  more  than  I hooded  merganser  daily,  2 in 
possession 
Snow  geese 

5 daily,  10  in  possession 
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CANADA  GOOSE  ZONES 

North  Zone  (including  all  of  Venango  County;  see  exceptions 
below) 

That  portion  of  the  state  north  of  Interstate  80  from  the  Ohio  border  to 
Route  220,  north  of  Route  220  from  Interstate  80  to  Interstate  180,  north 
and  east  of  Interstate  1 80  from  Route  220  to  Interstate  80,  and  north  of 
Interstate  80  from  Interstate  180  to  the  Delaware  River. 

South  Zone  (see  exception  for  Butler  County  below) 

All  of  Pennsylvania  not  in  the  North  Zone. 

OPEN  SEASONS  & BAG  LIMITS  — Canada  geese 

North  Zone 

Oct.  8-15;  I goose  daily  bag;  2 in  possession 
Oct.  17-  Dec.  17;  2 goose  daily  bag;  4 in  possession 

South  Zone 

Oct.  17-24;  I goose  daily  bag;  2 in  possession 
Nov.  1 9 - Dec.  3 I ; 2 goose  daily  bag;  4 in  possession 
Jan.  2-19;  3 goose  daily  bag;  6 in  possession 

EXCEPTIONS 

Erie,  Mercer  and  Butler  counties 

Oct.  8-15;  I goose  daily  bag;  2 in  possession 
Nov.  14 -Jan.  14;  2 goose  daily  bag;  4 in  possession 

Crawford  County 

Oct.  8-15;  I goose  daily  bag;  2 in  possession 
Nov.  5 — Dec.  I;  I goose  daily  bag;  2 in  possession 


NO  OPEN  SEASON:  all  swans  and  harlequin  ducks 


WATERFOWL  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 

Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  shooting  dates: 

Oct.  8-15  and  Nov.  5-30 

Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  shooting  dates: 

Oct.  1 7-24  and  Nov.  1 9 -Jan.  19 

SHOOTING  HOURS  — waterfowl  and  migratory  game  birds 

Waterfowl 

One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Exceptions: 

1 . Controlled  shooting  sections  of  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area: 
one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  12:30  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
Fridays  and  Saturdays. 

2.  Controlled  shooting  section  of  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area: 
one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  1 :30  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days and  Saturdays. 

Doves 

Noon  to  sunset,  first  season;  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset,  second 

season. 

(continued  next  page) 
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SHOOTING  HOURS  (continued) 

Woodcock,  Rails  and  Gallinules 

One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

(Also  consult  the  1994-95  Pennsylvania  Digest  of  Hunting  and  Trapping 
Regulations  for  shooting  hours.) 


Tentative  1994  Migratory  Bird  Seasons 


Species 

Open 

Close 

Daily 

Limit 

Field 

Possession 

Doves  (first  season) 

Sept.  1 

Oct.  8 

12 

24 

Doves  (second  season) 

Oct.  29 

Nov.  26 

12 

24 

Woodcock 

Oct.  22 

Nov.  5 

3 

6 

Rails  (Sora  and  Virginia)* 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  5 

25** 

25** 

Moorhens,  Gallinules 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  5 

15 

30 

Common  Snipe  (Wilson’s) 

Oct.  22 

Nov.  26 

8 

16 

* No  open  seasons  on  other  rails. 

**  Singly  or  aggregate  combinations. 


Ned  Smith  center  plans  tribute 


THE  NEWLY  founded  Ned  Smith 
Center  for  Nature  and  Art  is  planning 
a tribute  to  the  late  artist  Oct.  7-8. 

The  weekend’s  festivities  begin  with 
a banquet  in  Harrisburg,  which  will 
feature  an  art  auction  of  pieces  by 
Smith  and  by  several  of  the  state’s  top 
wildlife  artists.  Seating  is  limited  to 
150;  tickets  are  available  on  a first- 
come,  first-served  basis. 

On  Saturday,  Smith’s  hometown  of 
Millershurg  will  host  a day-long  series 
of  workshops  on  nature  photography 
and  wildlife  art,  bird  walks,  and  pro- 


Trees, Trees,  Trees 

50,000  TREE  seedlings  were  planted 
at  West  Penn  Power’s  Limestone 
Run  property  to  benefit  wildlife  and 
soil  conservation.  The  2,300  acres, 
located  in  Armstrong  County,  are 
enrolled  in  a PGC  public  access 
program  and  open  to  hunting. 
Pictured  are  John  Oliver  III  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Conserv- 
ancy, Jay  Pifer  of  West  Penn,  and 
Don  Madl  of  the  Game  Commission. 


grams  on  Indian  artifacts,  wild  plants, 
fish  and  more.  A canoe  flotilla  on  the 
Susquehanna  is  also  planned. 

Festivities  will  run  from  10:30  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.  Advance  registration  is 
required  for  some  activities. 

For  information  and  reservations, 
call  (717)  692-3984,  or  write  the  cen- 
ter at  P.O.  Box  33 , M illershurg,  17061. 

E.  Stanley  “Ned”  Smith  died  in 
1985  at  the  age  of  65.  For  decades  he 
painted  covers,  and  illustrated  and 
wrote  articles  for  Game  News.  For  a 
short  time  he  also  served  as  editor. 

Smith  painted 
the  agency’s  first 
three  Working  To- 
gether For  Wildlife 
prints  and  two  of  its 
first  three  Water- 
fowl Management 
Stamps. 

Proceeds  from 
the  auction  will  go 
toward  building  a 
facility  that  will 
house  Smith’s  art 
and  a small  library. 
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Either-sex  deer  damage  hunt 
expands  to  66  counties 


HUNTERS  WILL  he  permitted  to 
shoot  antlerless  deer  during  buck  sea- 
son  on  Deer  Damage  Areas  in  66  coun- 
ties this  year  — everywhere  but  Phila- 
delphia County. 

As  in  past  years,  an  after-Christmas 
hunt  for  antlerless  deer  will  also  be 
held  on  properties  designated  as  Deer 
Damage  Areas.  That  hunt  will  take 
place  Dec.  26  through  Jan.  21. 

In  both  the  either-sex  and  late  sea- 
son hunts  on  Deer  Damage  Areas, 
which  are  marked  by  green  signs,  hunt- 
ers must  have  an  antlerless  tag  for  the 
county  in  which  they’re  hunting  in 
order  to  kill  an  antlerless  deer. 

Hunters  will  be  able  to  get  lists  of 
properties  enrolled  in  the  program 
beginning  in  mid-November.  Send 
requests  along  with  a self-addressed, 
stamped  business  envelope  to  the  ap- 
propriate region  office. 

The  expansion  to  an  essentially 
statewide  either-sex  hunt  on  Deer 
Damage  Areas  comes  in  the  fifth  year 
of  the  deer  damage  program.  Deer 
Damage  Areas  were  created  to  allevi- 
ate crop  damage  problems. 

Hunters  have  enjoyed  a late-season 
antlerless  hunt  on  these  areas  state- 
wide for  the  past  four  years.  For  the 
past  two  years,  hunters  have  been  per- 


mitted to  kill  antlerless  deer  during 
buck  season  on  Deer  Damage  Areas  in 
certain  counties. 

“The  Deer  Damage  Area  program 
allows  the  localized  reduction  of  the 
deer  herd  in  areas  where  it’s  really 
needed,”  said  Dr.  Steve  Williams, 
Commission  deputy  executive  direc- 
tor. 

“We  found  that  farmers  experienc- 
ing deer  depredation,  and  sportsmen 
participating  in  the  program,  liked  the 
either-sex  hunt.  We’ve  encountered 
no  safety  problems  in  the  past  two 
years.” 

Mel  Eckhaus  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Bureau  said  his  group  was  very 
pleased  about  the  expansion. 

“I  cannot  think  of  any  better  way  to 
form  the  ‘hotspot’  program  than  what’s 
being  done,”  Eckhaus  said. 

Landowners  who  want  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Deer  Damage  Area  pro- 
gram must  contact  their  Game  Com- 
mission region  office  by  Sept.  7 (toll- 
free  numbers  are  listed  on  p.  52). 

They  will  be  visited  by  a wildlife 
conservation  officer  before  Oct.  7 and 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  enroll  in 
one  of  the  Game  Commission’s  coop- 
erative public  access  programs.  — 
Bruce  Whitman 


PA  youth  wins  junior  stamp  contest 

CLARK  WEAVER  of  Harrisburg  cap-  Stamp  competition.  It  is  part  of  a school 
tured  first  place  in  the  federal  Junior  curriculum  that  teaches  youngsters  in 
Duck  Stamp  Design  Contest,  spon-  grades  kindergarten  through  1 2 about 
sored  by  the  U.S.  Fish  &.  Wildlife  waterfowl,  the  importance  of  wetlands, 

Service.  The  17-year-old  s entry  of  an  and  conservation, 
acrylic  painting  of  hooded  mergansers  In  this  state,  stamp  designs  are  sub- 
bested  entries  from  24  other  states.  mitred  to  Erie  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
The  junior  stamp  contest  is  mod-  uge.  A panel  of  judges  chooses  a win- 
ded after  the  USFWS  Federal  Duck  ner  that  is  sent  to  Washington,  DC. 
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Schmit  picked  to  head  Administration 


Mike  Schmit 


FORMER  Southeast 
Region  Director  Mike 
Schmit  has  been  se- 
lected as  director  of 
the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s Bureau  of  Ad- 
ministration. 

Schmit,  41,  was 
horn  in  Vancouver, 
WA.  He  graduated 
from  Blue  Mountain 
High  in  Schuylkill 
County  and  studied  biology  for  two 
years  at  Brown  University.  Following 


graduation  with  the  16th  Class  at  the 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation  in 
1976,  Schmit  was  assigned  to  Berks 
County  as  a wildlife  conservation  of- 
ficer. 

He  became  the  region’s  Informa- 
tion &.  Education  supervisor  in  1983 
and  its  director  nine  years  later. 

The  Bureau  of  Administration 
handles  licensing,  personnel  and  pur- 
chasing for  the  Commission.  The  bu- 
reau also  manages  the  training  school. 

Ken  Hess,  the  bureau’s  longtime 
director,  retired  in  July. 


Biathlon  scheduled  for  October 

SCOTIA  RANGE  will  again  be  the  site  of  a biathlon  competition  on  Oct.  2 
The  event  is  part  of  the  Kingsbury  National  Series  and  is  open  to  anyone.  It 
begins  at  10:30  a.m.  Biathlon  combines  the  physical  demands  of  cross- 
country running  with  the  mental  control  of  target  shooting.  The  race  is  five 
kilometers  (about  three  miles).  After  each  mile  loop,  competitors  shoot  five 
shots  with  a .22  rimfire  at  metal  knock-down  targets. 

For  more  information  (including  safety  clinic  details  for  those  who 
haven’t  participated  before)  contact  the  Northcentral  Region  office  toll-free 
at  (800)  422-7551. 


Pymatuning,  Middle  Creek  activities 


LECTURES  at  the  Pymatuning  visi- 
tors center,  located  near  Linesville, 
are  free.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  lec- 
tures begin  at  2 p.m. 

The  annual  Pymatuning  Waterfowl 
Expo  runs  Sept.  17- 
18.  Activities  at  the 
visitors  center  in- 
clude a talk  by  PGC 
Biologist  Kevin  Jacobs 
regarding  the  upcoming  waterfowl  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits  on  the  17th  at  4 
p.m.  Jacobs  will  also  discuss  the  status 
of  the  Southern  J ames  Bay  goose  popu- 
lation. 

On  both  days  of  the  expo,  at  2 p.m., 
the  Presque  Isle  Retrievers  will  dem- 
onstrate and  give  tips  on  training  re- 
trievers. 


At  the  Middle  Creek  visitors  cen- 
ter, lectures  are  also  free  and  begin  at 
7:30  p.m.  The  visitors  center  is  located 
near  Kleinfeltersville. 

The  center’s  annual  wildfowl  show 
will  be  held  Sept.  10- 
1 1.  Times  are  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.  both  days.  On 

Sept.  14-15,  PGC  Biologist  Arnie 
Hayden  brings  his  popular  coyote  pro- 
gram, “Howling  in  the  Hills”  to  the 
center. 

Middle  Creek  closes  its  season  of 
programs  on  Sept.  21-22  when  PGC 
Biologist  Rawley  Cogan  will  present 
his  elk  program  to  the  center.  Cogan 
has  spent  1 1 years  studying  the  state’s 
elk  herd,  and  his  slide  program  is  not  to 
be  missed. 
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Roads  open  to  hunters  with  disabilities 

THE  GAME  Commission,  Dept,  of  Environmental  Resources’  Bureau  of 
Forestry,  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  each 
year  open  roads  to  hunters  with  disabilities.  Sportsmen  and  women  must  first 
obtain  a disabled  permit  from  the  Game  Commission  (contact  the  nearest 
region  office)  to  hunt  from  any  of  these  roads.  People  with  disabilities  are 
permitted  to  hunt  from  their  vehicles. 

A permittee  may  be  accompanied  by  only  one  person,  and  that  person  must 
possess  a valid  Pennsylvania  hunting  license.  Vehicles  must  be  off  the  roadway, 
completely  stopped  and  with  the  motor  turned  off  before  a firearm  may  he 
loaded.  Only  one  firearm  in  the  vehicle  is  allowed  to  he  loaded,  and  only  the 
permittee  may  fire  a gun  or  bow  or  crossbow. 


Roads  open  to  hunters  with  disabilities 


Game  Lands 

Game  Commission  roads  are  listed  by  game 
lands  with  counties  in  parentheses.  Contact 
the  appropriate  region  office  for  the  specific 
roads  opened. 

SGL  110  (Berks  & Schuylkill) 

SGL  117  (Washington) 

SGL  12  (Bradford  &.  Sullivan) 

SGL  49  (Bedford  & Fulton) 

SGL  244  (Jefferson) 

SGL  134  (Lycoming  & Sullivan) 

SGL  210  (Dauphin) 

SGL  59  (McKean  & Potter) 

SGL  37  (Tioga) 


Arm/  Corps  of  Engineers 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  roads  are 
listed  by  projects  with  counties  in  parenthe- 
ses. Contact  the  office  for  a particular  project 
or  call  the  Corps'  Pittsburgh  district  office. 

Shenango  (Mercer) 

Conemaugh  (Indiana  & Westmoreland) 
Loyalhanna  (Westmoreland) 

Mahoning  (Armstrong) 

Crooked  Creek  (Armstrong) 

Tionesta  (Forest) 


State  Forests 

State  forest  roads  are  listed  by  road  with  state  forests  and  counties  in  parentheses.  Contact 
DER’s  Bureau  of  Forestry  for  specific  road  boundaries. 

Dead  Womans  Hollow  (Michaux  SF,  Adams  & Cumberland) 

Bower  Mountain  (Tuscarora  SF,  Perry) 

Longfellow  (Tuscarora  SF,  Mifflin) 

Unnamed,  Trough  Creek  area  (Rothrock  SF,  Huntingdon) 

Unnamed,  Stone  Mountain  area  (Rothrock  SF,  Huntingdon) 

Sand  Knob  Shale  Pit  (Rothrock  SF,  Huntingdon) 

Unnamed,  Black  Gap  area  (Bald  Eagle  SF,  Centre) 

Unnamed  (Kittanning  SF,  Forest) 

Mohawk  Trail  (Moshannon  SF,  Clearfield) 

Middle  Hill  (Tiadaghton  SF,  Lycoming) 

South  Dividing  Ridge  (Elk  SF,  Cameron) 

Unnamed,  Denton  Hill  area  (Susquehannock  SF,  Potter) 

Rexford  Trail  (Tioga  SF,  Tioga)  (continued  next  page) 
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State  forests  (com.) 

Lukes  Trail  (Weiser  SF,  Dauphin) 

Place  (Delaware  SF,  Pike) 

High  Rock  Run  Spur  (Wyoming  SF,  Su  llivan) 

Allegheny  National  Forest 

ANF  roads  are  listed  by  road  number  with  ANF  district  and  county  in  parentheses. 
For  information,  write  Forest  Supervisor,  Box  847,  Warren,  PA  16365  or  call 
(814)  723-5150. 

FR  458,  458A  & 332A  (Ridgway,  Elk) 

FR  226,  101,  10 1 B & 101C  (Marienville,  Forest) 

FR  255  & 255A  (Sheffield,  Warren) 

FR  479  (Bradford,  McKean) 


Northcentral  game  lands  tours 

EACH  YEAR  the  Northcentral  Region  conducts  several  fall  tours  to  show  our 
many  activities  on  game  lands.  This  year’s  tours  will  highlight  various  wildlife 
plantings  of  food  plot  seedlings,  tree  and  shruh  planting  schemes,  strip  mine 
revegetation,  and  timber  sales.  Attendees  will  use  their  own  vehicles  to  drive  the 
game  lands  as  Game  Commission  personnel  point  out  highlights.  Please  call  the 
Northcentral  Region  office  toll-free  at  (800)  422-7551  for  additional  informa- 
tion. Outside  the  state,  dial  (717)  398-4744- 

Sept.  1 7 & 25  — Elk  management  tour  of  SGL  3 1 1 , Elk  County.  Signs  will  he 
posted  in  Benezette  to  direct  you  to  the  intersection  of  Porcupine  and  Grant 
roads.  Tours  start  at  2 p.m.  and  end  at  4 p.m.  each  day. 

Oct.  2 — Tour  of  SGL  90,  Clearfield  County.  Meet  at  S.B.  Elliott  State  Park, 
one  mile  north  of  Interstate  80  on  Route  153.  Tour  leaves  for  game  lands  at 
1 p.m. 

Oct.  9 — Tours  of  SGLs  37,  64  and  208  will  run  continually  from  10  a.m.  to  3 
p.m.  Meeting  places  are:  SGL  37,  meet  at  parking  lot  south  of  Tioga 
Hammond  Lake  off  Rt.  287;  SGL  64,  meet  at  parking  lot  at  Stoney  Lick,  two 
miles  south  of  Sunderlinville;  and  SGL  208,  meet  at  Game  Commission 
building  three  miles  north  of  Gaines  on  Rt.  349. 

Oct.  9 — M ine  reclamation  tour  of  SGL  75  at  1 p.m.  Other  roads  will  open 
after  mine  tour.  Meet  on  English  Run  Road,  which  intersects  with  Little  Pine 
Road  a half-mile  west  of  English  Center. 

Oct.  16  — TourofSGL33.  Meet  at  Game  Commission  building,  five  miles  east 
ofPhilipsburgon  Route  322.  Tourwill  run  continuously  from  1 p.m.  to3  p.m. 

Oct.  16  — Tour  of  SGL  252,  three  miles  north  of  Rt.  1 5,  along  Rt.  44.  Signs 
will  be  posted.  Tour  will  run  continuously  from  noon  to  4 p.m. 

PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News ; the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  \ ohiq  WEST  VIRGINIA 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 


1993  FLINTLOCK  DEER 
HARVEST 


ERIE  AL  * 28 

WARREN 

1 McKEAN 

CRAWFORD 

A - 5 

A - 0 

AL - 185 

AL  - 160 

A - 9 

AL - 182 

A - 7 
AL - 134 


ANTLERED  DEER 

(SYMBOL  - A) 

COUNTY  TOTALS 409  . 

COUNTY  UNKNOWN 0 ... 

TOTAL 409.. 


ANTLERLESS  DEER 

(SYMBOL  - AL) 


....7,179 

18 

...7,197 


GRAND  TOTAL  FLINTLOCK  DEER  HARVEST... 


7,606 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

1993 

DEER  HIGHWAY  MORTALITY 


HIGHWAY 

ILLEGALS 

? 743 

CROP  DAMAGE 

2*253 

DOGS 

OTHER 

TOTAL  DEER  MORTALITY  52,057 
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Game  Commission  Sale  Items 

Books  & Videos 

Game  Commission  publications  cover  subjects  from  firearms  and  building 


nesting  devices  to  animal  lore  and  wild  game  cookery. 

Quantity  prjce 

Shooter's  Comer  by  Don  Lewis  $15.00 

- Birds  of  Pennsylvania  by  James  &.  Lillian  Wakeley  10.00 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1986  10.00 

- Mammals  of  Pennsylvania  by  J.  Kenneth  Doutt,  et  al  8.00 

Gone  for  the  Day  by  Ned  Smith  5.00 

Wild  Game  Cookbook  4.00 

Woodworking  for  Wildlife  3.00 

Ducks  at  a Distance  1 .00 

“On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears”  video  29.95 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 

Proceeds  from  WTFW  sales  support  nongame  management  projects  and  research. 

Art  Prints  — $ 1 25  (add  $97.50  for  framing)  WTFW  Patches  — $3 

1993  “Bear  Run”  by  Bob  Sopchick  1994  Winter  Birds 

1992  “Spring  Strut"  by  Taylor  Oughton  1988  Snowy  Egret 

1990  “Coming  Home”  by  Gerald  Putt  1986  Kestrel 

1989  “Last  Glance”  by  Jack  Paluh 

1988  “Snowy  Egret”  by  John  Pritko 

1987  “Autumn  Challenge”  by  Bob  Sopchick 

1986  “Country  Lane  Kestrel”  by  Bob  Sopchick 


WTFW  patch  display  case 

_ Holds  15  patches  — $125 


Charts  & Binders 

Our  popular  bird  and  mammal  charts  illustrated  by  famed 


wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith. 

Set  No.  1 (birds  — 4 charts)  20"  x 30"  $6 

Set  No.  2 (birds  &.  mammals  — 4 charts)  20"x  30"  6 

Set  No.  3 (all  8 charts)  1 1"  x 14"  5 

Game  News  Binders  5 


SPORT  Items 

Show  support  for  the  Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks  Together  program. 

SPORT  Hat  (one  size  fits  all)  $5* 

Turkey  Alert  Band  3 

SPORT  Patch  1 

Waterfowl  Management  Stamps 

These  voluntary  stamps  provide  funding  for  wetland  acquisition 
and  management.  Each  is  available  for  only  three  years. 

1994  — Pintails  by  Tom  Hirata  $5.50 

1993  — Northern  Shovelers  by  Glen  Reichard  5.50 

1992  — Canada  Goose  by  Bob  Sopchick  5.50 

Miscellaneous  Prints  and  Patches 

Help  promote  the  Commission’s  wildlife  conservation  programs 
with  these  prints  and  patches. 

“Summer  Birds"  by  Stephen  Leed  $125 

(add  $97.50  for  framing) 

“We  Need  Wildlife”  Cardinal  3 

Pymatunmg  Wildlife  Management  Area  2 

Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  2 


Mail  orders  along  with  remit- 
tance (do  not  send  cash)  to: 

PA  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797 

Pennsylvania  residents  must 
add  6%  sales  tax.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion. U.S.  currency  only. 

* - nontaxable  item 
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Videos  Highlight 
Unusual  Species 


THE  WILD  RESOURCE  Conservation 
Fund  has  produced  several  enjoyable 
wildlife  videos  that  are  also  excellent  teach- 
ing  aids.  Three  of  them  examine  the  prob- 
lems facing  Pennsylvania  wild  species  — 
one  whose  population  is  making  gains  and 
two  that  are  seriously  threatened  by  human 
progress  and  development,  and  by  our  lack 
of  concern  for  them. 

The  three  animals  seem  to  have  little  in 
common.  One  is  a playful,  graceful  bundle 
of  fur  that  strikes  a warm  response  in  many 
people. 

The  other  two  are  no  less  graceful,  but 
they  often  invoke  a strong  negative  reac- 
tion — so  strong  that  it  sometimes  causes 
them  to  be  killed  when  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  people.  Even  some  who  consider 
themselves  “wildlife  lovers”  have  a hard 
time  generating  sympathy  or  concern  for 
their  plight. 

These  contrasting  emotions  are  what 
make  the  videos  particularly  useful  for 
teachers.  They  vividly  illustrate  that  hu- 
man attitudes  toward  wildlife,  and  perhaps 


toward  the  rest  of  the  natural  world,  are 
capricious  and  often  illogical.  The  point 
can  also  be  made  that  if  the  public’s  atti- 
tude doesn’t  change,  these  animals  may 
not  survive. 

“The  Homecoming”  (57  minutes)  tells 
the  story  of  the  river  otter’s  almost  com- 
plete disappearance  here.  Widespread 
clearcutting,  water  pollution  and  unregu- 
lated trapping  in  the  last  century  drove  the 
otter  from  nearly  every  county;  only  small 
populations  in  the  Poconos  remained. 

In  1952,  the  Game  Commission  out- 
lawed the  taking  of  otters.  As  the  state’s 
clean  water  laws  of  the  1960s  began  im- 
proving the  quality  of  our  streams,  and  new 
forest  growth  returned  to  many  stream  val- 
leys, conditions  were  right  to  restore  the 
otter. 

The  Game  Commission,  working  with 
experts  at  East  Stroudsburg  and  Penn  State 
universities,  administered  the  restoration 
program.  Otters  were  captured  in  the 
Poconos  and  purchased  from  other  states 
and  then  released  into  the  Pine  andTionesta 
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creeks  and  the  Yougiogheny  River,  where 
today  they  have  established  populations. 

“The  Homecoming”  highlights  these 
efforts  and  also  documents  the  otter’s  biol- 
ogy and  natural  history.  It  demonstrates 
the  potential  for  wildlife  conservation 
projects  when  suitable  habitat,  adequate 
funding  and  public  support  combine.  Un- 
fortunately, those  same  ingredients  are  not 
available  for  all  species. 

“Season  of  the  Bat”  (27  minutes)  is  an 
overview  of  the  problems  faced  by  bats  in 
Pennsylvania.  Popular  misconceptions,  ri- 
diculous folklore,  and  a general  dislike  for 
this  animal  have  prevented  people  from 
understanding  the  bat.  Bat  populations 
have  been  declining  significantly  in  the 
last  50  years. 

Of  the  six  species  that  hibernate  here, 
three  are  classified  as  either  endangered, 
threatened  or  vulnerable.  The  Game  Com- 
mission is  involved  in  various  cave  gating 
programs,  “bat  box”  programs  and  other 
research  efforts  to  stem  the  decline. 

“Season  of  the  Bat”  is  not  the  first  at- 
tempt to  speak  out  in  support  of  bats.  Many 
books,  magazine  articles  and  videos  have 
been  published  and  produced  in  recent 
years,  extolling  the  virtures  of  these  flying 
mammals  and  their  uncanny  ability  to  catch 
large  numbers  of  insects. 

Readers  hear  the  facts,  listen  to  all  the 
biology,  and  even  marvel  at  those  big  ears, 
heady  eyes  and  seemingly  deformed  noses. 
Still,  most  readers  finish  with  a low  mur- 
mur that  sounds  like,  “That  may  be  true, 
but  I still  don’t  like  them.”  Most  of  us  don’t 


want  them  in  our  attics,  under  our  shutters, 
or  flying  in  our  backyard,  no  matter  how 
many  mosquitoes  they  eat. 

Until  that  narrow-mindedness  changes, 
it’s  unlikely  the  downward  spiral  of  bat 
populations  can  he  reversed.  Without  popu- 
lar support,  obtaining  funding  for  bat  re- 
search and  conservation  projects  will  be 
nearly  impossible. 

A third  video,  “Shadow  of  Misunder- 
standing,” is  about  another  unpopular  ani- 
mal. If  bats  are  disliked,  timber  rattlesnakes 
are  hated  — and  feared. 

Timber  rattlesnakes  have  been  exter- 
minated throughout  much  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  where  they  are  still  found,  they  are 
threatened  by  overharvesting  and  wanton 
kill  ing.  “Shadow  of  M isunderstand  ing”  does 
a good  job  of  introducing  students  to  the 
fascinating  biology  and  habits  of  the  tim- 
ber rattlesnake.  It’s  guaranteed  to  hold 
their  attention,  and  it’ll  give  them  a close- 
up  of  the  life,  and  chances  of  survival,  of 
this  fascinating  animal  as  researchers  try  to 
collect  essential  management  information. 

At  the  end  of  the  video,  however,  don’t 
be  surprised  when  you  hear  a low  murmur 
that  sounds  like,  “That  may  be  true,  but  I 
still  don’t  like  them.” 

The  three  videos  — and  a fourth  about 
ospreys  — (all  VHS)  are  available  from 
the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund, 
Box  8764,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-8764- 
People  who  contribute  at  least  $25  to 
WRCF  may  select  any  one  of  the  videos. 
Cost  to  teachers  who  use  school  purchase 
orders  or  official  stationery  is  just  $15.  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Bob  Sopchick 

MORE  THAN  one  homeowner  or  camp  dweller  has  been  startled  to  find  a bear  peering  in 
through  a window.  Bears  are  notoriously  curious  and,  fortunately,  nonaggressive,  too,  so 
there’s  normally  little  cause  for  alarm  when  one’s  found  snooping  around.  A person  would 
be  wise,  though,  to  keep  garbage,  pet  food,  charcoal  grills  and  other  foodstuffs  from  where 
they  may  attract  bears  and  other  wild  animals.  Seeing  a black  bear  under  any  circumstance 
is  a thrilling  experience,  and  thanks  to  the  agency’s  bear  management  program,  the  chance 
of  seeing  these  animals  here  is  better  than  ever.  Not  only  are  black  bears  more  abundant 
than  perhaps  at  any  other  time  in  our  state’s  history,  they  also  are  thriving  in  all  but  the 
most  urbanized  areas  of  the  state.  While  hunting,  hiking,  or  simply  staring  out  a window, 
one  never  knows  when  a black  bear  may  appear. 
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Us  vs.  Maine 

We  may  not  have  moose  or  loons  or  high, 
rugged  mountains  like  the  Pine  Tree  State, 
but  at  least  our  bugs  aren’t  as  bad. 


IF  WEST  VIRGIN  I A is  “almost  heaven,” 
then  what  is  Maine  ? It’s  almost  perfect, 
just  like  Pennsylvania.  I recently  had  the 
opportunity  to  travel  there.  There  were 
aspects  of  the  Pine  T ree  State  I wish  we  had 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  other  things  I was  just 
as  glad  to  leave  behind. 

We  sure  could  use  some  moose.  After  a 
few  days  of  seeing  them  in  northern  Maine 
it  becomes  almost,  but  not  quite,  ho-hum. 
“Another  big  bull?  That’s  nice,  dear.”  But 
when  you  return  home  and  realize  the 
nearest  moose  is  almost  1,000  miles  away, 
you  appreciate  how  fortunate  and  unfor- 
gettable seeing  a moose  is. 

If  you  think  our  elk  are  impressive,  then 
you’ve  got  to  see  a moose.  The  huge  ani- 
mals are  in  an  entirely  different  class,  much 
as  I imagine  African  wildlife  would  seem  to 
me.  The  best  places  to  see  Maine  moose  are 
along  lakes,  ponds  or  road  edges.  Moose 
spend  a lot  of  time  in  the  water  because 
they  eat  aquatic  vegetation.  It’s  not  un- 
usual to  see  just  their  big,  brown  heads 
above  the  surface  — watch  for  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a stump  with  ears. 

I saw  many  moose  crossing  or  feeding 
along  the  forest  roads  in  northern  Maine. 
It’s  impossible  to  see  them  in  the  forest 
itself  because  Maine’s  woods  are  incredibly 
thick;  visibility  in  many  spots  is  10  to  20 
yards  at  best.  To  a Pennsylvanian  accus- 
tomed to  our  open  woodlands,  the  impen- 
etrability of  the  northwoods  is  claustro- 
phobic and  disappointing. 

A moose  out  in  the  open  looks  clumsy. 
The  head  resembles  that  of  a droopy-nosed 
horse,  the  shoulders  are  humped  in  a per- 
petual shrug,  it  has  a dropped,  narrow  hind 


end,  impossibly  long  legs,  and  clown-shoe 
hooves.  But  if  you  look  at  them  the  right 
way,  their  proportions  blend  and  the  moose 
is  transformed  into  a monarch  of  the  forest. 

The  moose  I saw  seemed  unimpressed 
with  people  or  vehicles,  but  1 wasn’t  sure 
what  was  behind  their  seeming  imperious 
(or  was  it  oblivious?)  stare. 

Imagine  if  we  had  moose  at  home.  Think 
of  paddling  the  Poconos  and  watching  a 
moose  plunge  its  head  underwater  with  a 
“splush,”  then  raise  it  again,  water  stream- 
ing from  antlers,  ears  and  hide  ...  or  drift- 
ing in  the  sunset  on  Pymatuning,  the  sil- 
houettes of  feeding  moose  dark  against  the 
orange-pink  water. 

W e could  also  use  some  of  Maine’s  loons. 
It  would  be  great  not  to  have  to  travel  so  far 
to  lie  awake  at  night  in  a lakeside  cabin,  the 
full  moon  a glimmering  silver  path  on  the 
water,  the  cool  air  carrying  scents  of  moss 
and  evergreens,  and  hear  that  wild,  sweet, 
sad  call. 

Loons  are  better  heard  than  seen.  They’re 
attractive  only  if  you  like  the  simplicity  of 
a well-rendered  design  in  black  and  white. 
Watching  them  isn’t  all  that  rewarding, 
either:  They  swim,  dive  and  eat  fish.  But 
when  a loon  gives  voice,  its  quavering, 
lonesome  call  seems  to  be  telling  all  there 
is  to  know  about  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
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northwoods  — if  only  you  knew  the  lan- 
guage. But  you  feel  the  message  intuitively, 
and  you  love  the  loon  for  it. 

Of  course,  loons  aren’t  unknown  here. 
We  see  them  during  their  migrations.  If 
we’re  very  lucky,  we  get  to  hear  their  cry, 
out  of  place  and  out  of  context,  a brief  gift 
in  passing.  Maine’s  got  them  most  of  the 
summer,  and  I wish  Pennsylvania  had  them 
as  well. 

Pennsylvania  could  also  use  Maine’s 
higher  mountains.  Although  Maine  doesn’t 
have  the  highest  mountain  in  the  North- 
east — that  distinction  belongs  to  New 
Hampshire’s  6, 288-foot  Mt.  Washing- 
ton — it  does  have  Mt.  Katahdin.  Katah- 
din,  located  in  Baxter  State  Park,  is  the 
start  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  (or  the  end, 
depending  on  which  direction  you  go). 

At  5,268  feet,  it’s  more  than  1,000  feet 
shorter  than  Mt.  Washington,  but  I think 
it’s  more  impressive.  Katahdin  is  rockier, 
sharper-peaked,  more  foreboding.  It  rises 
more  than  4,000  feet  from  the  lowlands 
surrounding  it,  piercing  the  clouds. 

In  mid-June,  there  were  still  streaks  and 
patches  of  dazzling  white  snow  in  the  higher 
elevations,  and  some  of  the  trails  to  the 
summit  were  still  closed  due  to  ice  and 
snow.  People  can  drive  to  the  top  of  Mt. 
Washington  and  enjoy  the  view  from  a 
glass-encircled  visitor’s  center,  but  you  have 
to  hike  to  Katahdin’s  summit. 

Even  if  you  make  it  only  as  far  as  the 
boulders  above  timberline,  as  I did,  you’ll 
still  have  a view  that’s  wider  and  wilder 
than  any  you  can  get  back  home. 

Scattered,  rocky  peaks  jutted  skyward, 
mantled  in  dark  green  by  balsam  fir,  spruce, 


hemlock  and  pine.  Far  below,  lakes  sparkled 
through  the  trees.  If  you’re  especially  lucky 
and  observant,  and  remembered  to  carry 
binoculars,  you  might  pick  out  a moose  in 
a distant  pond  by  watching  for  the  telltale 
mud-slick  it  makes  as  it  wades. 

Pennsylvania  has  some  undoubtedly 
beautiful  scenery  and  some  places  tall 
enough  that  the  hawks  fly  under  you.  But 
our  highest  point,  3,2 13-foot  Mt.  Davis  in 
Somerset  County,  is  more  than  2,000  feet 
shorter  than  Katahdin.  Not  even  our  views 
from  Hyner  overlook  or  High  Knob  com- 
pare. 

Pennsylvania  could  also  use  more  of 
Maine’s  wilderness.  We  have  lovely,  se- 
cluded, wilderness-like  places,  but  they  seem 
almost  like  woodlots  after  seeing  the 
northwoods.  Once  you  leave  the  Maine 
Turnpike  and  head  north,  it  doesn’t  take 
long  before  you’re  almost  out  of  roads. 
There  may  be  some  logging  trails  navigable 
hy  ATVs  or  four-wheel-drives,  but  the  few 
roads  in  northern  Maine  are  mostly  timber 
company  accesses  into  their  ground.  The 
public  is  allowed  to  travel  on  them,  some- 
times for  a fee. 

A Maine  map  shows  a lot  of  blank  space 
between  the  thread-narrow  lines  that  mark 
the  roads.  It  gives  you  a funny  feeling  when 
the  attendant  at  the  road  gate  into  the 
backcountry  asks  where  you’re  going  and 
when  you  expect  to  leave;  he’s  asking  so 
they  know  where  to  begin  a search  should 
it  become  necessary. 

Lest  you  think  that  I’m  ready  to  trade 
Pennsylvania  for  Maine,  let  me  tell  you 
Maine  has  its  downside.  There  are  things 
the  Pine  Tree  State  has  that  we  don’t  need. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

Within  the  state,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 
Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 
Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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Black  flies  top  the  list.  These  biting 
gnats  are  as  bad  in  the  northwoods  as  you 
have  heard.  For  a week  after  returning 
home,  it  seemed  strange  to  be  able  to  go 
outdoors  without  being  pestered  and  bit- 
ten, without  being  instantly  surrounded  by 
a cloud  of  bloodthirsty  insects. 

In  Maine  the  routine  every  morning  was 
to  shower,  slather  up  with  repellent,  then 
get  dressed  — and  that  was  just  to  walk 
from  the  cabin  to  the  lodge  for  breakfast.  I 
learned  quickly  that  the  two  essentials  for 
survival  in  summer  in  the  Maine  woods 
were  insect  repellent  in  one  shirt  pocket 
and  bite  relief  lotion  in  the  other. 

The  repellent  did  make  the  moose- 
watching,  hiking,  hiking  and  fishing  pos- 
sible, but  the  protection  was  not  total.  The 
biting  insects  worked  in  shifts:  black  flies 
stood  duty  during  the  day,  and  mosquitoes 
punched  in  at  sunset.  Now  I understood 
why  so  many  moose  spend  the  day  with  just 
eyes  and  nostrils  above  the  water. 

I’m  also  glad  Pennsylvania  doesn’t  have 
the  longer,  colder,  snowier  winters  of  Maine. 
Pennsylvania  is  well-situated  geographi- 
cally. At  the  edge  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line 
and  the  border  of  East  and  Midwest,  we’re 
not  too  hot  for  too  long,  nor  too  cold  longer 
than  we  can  stand  it. 

I have  seen  snow  drifts  under  the  hem- 
locks in  Potter  County  in  May  and  light 
frost  in  August.  But  Mainers  told  us  that  in 
early  June  the  ice  had  just  gone  out  and  the 
bears  were  just  recently  out  of  hibernation. 
There’s  a reason  moose  have  such  long  legs, 
and  it’s  not  just  for  wading  deep  ponds. 

Maine  also  doesn’t  have  enough  white- 
tails.  As  much  as  I like  moose,  I’d  miss 
seeing  the  number  of  deer  we  have  at  home. 
It’s  not  necessarily  a bad  thing  for  a 10- 
point  white-tailed  buck  to  be  the  largest 
trophy  animal  around.  I’m  not  sure  I want 
a dozen  deer  in  a field  to  be  an  unusual 
occurrence. 

I also  like  being  able  to  walk  freely  in  our 
woods,  the  accessibility  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia countryside.  Bogland,  thick  woods  and 
straight-up  mountains  are  impressive,  hut 


ONE  LOOK  and  you'll  know  that  nothing  in 
the  east  compares  with  the  majesty  and 
size  of  Maine's  moose. 


they’re  not  easy  to  get  close  to.  I’m  accus- 
tomed to  the  friendliness  of  our  forests. 

People  can  learn  two  lessons  from  trav- 
eling. One  teaches  that  your  small  corner 
isn’t  the  whole  wide  world.  The  planet  is 
full  of  wonderful  places  to  visit,  so  go  enjoy 
them.  The  other  lesson  is  that  while  you 
may  wish  to  take  back  some  of  the  best  of 
the  land  you  visited,  you  just  can’t.  No 
matter  — you’ll  still  he  happy  with  home 
as  it  is.  □ 
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Raising  Monarchs 


I THOUGHT  1 was  the  only  grown 
woman  in  the  state  raising  monarch 
butterflies.  But  then  last  summer  I read 
about  Emily  Driver,  who  has  been  raising 
scores  of  monarchs  on  her  wood  stove  for 
26  years. 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  keep  one  caterpil- 
lar at  a time,  in  a large  honey  jar  with  a 
piece  of  netting  over  the  top.  To  obtain 
the  gaudily  striped  black,  white  and  yel- 
low caterpillars,  I search  the 
leaves  of  common  milkweed. 


By  Marcia  Bonta 


Common  milkweed  — Asclepias 
syriaca  — is  the  favorite  milkweed  species 
of  monarch  caterpillars,  hut  all  108  North 
American  milkweed  species,  including  but- 
terfly weed,  are  hosts  to  monarchs. 

Mating  begins  in  early  spring,  before 
they  leave  their  winter  grounds  in  either 
the  mountains  of  central  Mexico  or  in  the 
southern  United  States.  This  generation  of 
overwintering  butterflies  then  lays  eggs  in 
the  South,  in  most  cases  after  migrating 
back  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  off- 
spring (the  next  generation  of  monarchs) 
hatch,  mature  and  head  farther  north  to 
reproduce.  In  effect,  successive  generations 
follow  the  milkweeds  as  the  plants  bloom 
from  south  to  north.  The  year’s  second  or 
third  generation  is  what  reaches  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  butterflies  that  hatch  here 
are  likely  to  lay  their  eggs  in  New  England 
or  Canada. 


The  male  finds  perches  five  to  1 5 feet 
high  in  sunny  flowering  meadows  where  he 
can  fly  out  and  meet  prospective  mates. 
When  he  finds  a female  he  follows  her 
closely  and  bumps  into  the  tip  of  her  ab- 
domen. This  seeming  impudence  leads  to 
a fast  flight  which  may  last  as  long  as  a 
minute  or  be  extremely  brief. 

They  mate  in  the  underbrush  two  to  14 
hours,  during  which  time  he  transfers  one 
bulbous  packet  containing 
both  sperm  bundles  and  nu- 


trient materials  into  the  female’s  reproduc- 
tive tract.  The  nutrients  help  to  nourish 
the  female  and  increase  her  egg  produc- 
tion and  longevity.  Although  she  may  mate 
several  times,  it  is  the  last  male  that  is  most 
successful,  since  his  bundle  blocks  the 
sperm  of  previous  males. 

She  lays  her  golden  eggs,  one  by  one, 
on  the  undersides  of  tender,  young  milk- 
weed leaves.  All  together,  one  female  lays 
between  630  to  1,260  eggs  over  a 30-day 
period. 

The  eggs  hatch  into  caterpillars  in  about 
four  days.  The  caterpillars,  or  larvae, 
munch  steadily  on  milkweed  leaves,  molt- 
ing four  or  five  times  in  10  days.  Of  the 
three  caterpillars  I collected  last  summer, 
the  first  one  constructed  its  chrysalis  or 
pupal  case  six  days  after  I put  it  in  a jar,  the 
second  one  five  days  later,  and  the  third 
four  days. 

The  first  thing  I discovered  was 
that  caterpillars  have 
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different  personalities  or  “behavioral  traits” 
as  monarch  guru  Fred  A.  Urquhart  explains 
in  his  book  The  Monarch  Butterfly:  The  In- 
ternational Traveler.  He  raised  them  in  his 
laboratory  and  found  that  some  were  hy- 
peractive, others  hypoactive.  Some  were 
fast  learners,  others  slow.  The  whiz  kids 
quickly  learned  that  when  Urquhart  re- 
moved the  cotton  plug  from  the  top  of  the 
tube  he  kept  them  in,  food  was 
on  its  way.  They  would  crawl 
quickly  to  the  top  and  wave 
their  bodies  back  and  forth  in 
anticipation. 

My  caterpillars  did  not  be- 
have quite  so  spectacularly.  I 
collected  the  first  one  on  July 
25.  It  settled  down  immedi- 
ately to  eat  milkweed  leaves. 

On  the  31st  of  July  it  began 
making  its  silk  net,  button  and 
silken  thread  from  which  to 
suspend  itself  as  it  spun  its 
chrysalis.  According  to 
Urquhart,  this  process  alone 
takes  16  to  23  hours  depending  on  the  air 
temperature  and  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Usually  another  12  to  19  hours  is  re- 
quired to  spin  the  chrysalis.  Yet  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  finished  chrysalis  was  sus- 
pended in  lime-green  splendor  from  the  top 
of  the  jar,  attached  by  a silken  thread. 

Entomologist  Anna  Comstock  best  de- 
scribed the  monarch  chrysalis  in  her  clas- 
sic Handbook  of  Nature  Study  calling  it,  “the 
most  beautiful  gem  in  Nature’s  jewel  cas- 
ket; ...  an  oblong  jewel  of  jade,  darker  at 
the  upper  end  and  shading  to  the  most  ex- 
quisite whitish  green  below;  outlining  this 
lower,  paler  portion  are  shining  flecks  of 
gold  . . .” 

Comstock  claimed  that  the  butterfly 
would  emerge  in  12  days.  Urquhart  did  not 
give  a definite  time  because  he  found  that 
some  unknown  factor  “operates  to  retard 
emergence  during  periods  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions.”  The  weather  condi- 
tions here  were  normal  for  August  — 60 
to  80  degrees  and  mostly  clear. 


Regardless,  it  was  on  the  15th  day  that 
the  transformation  took  place.  The  green 
of  the  chrysalis  had  turned  black,  and  the 
gold  trimming,  except  for  two  dots  where 
its  head  would  be,  had  been  replaced  by 
white  dots.  I could  even  see  the  orange  and 
black  of  its  wings  still  pressed  into  the 
chrysalis  shape. 

Since  the  chrysalis  was  not  moving,  1 
decided  I had  time  for  a 
quick  walk.  But  when  I re- 
turned an  hour  later,  the 
butterfly  had  already 
emerged.  Fully  formed,  the 
monarch  clung  to  what  had 
become  a transparent 
chrysalis  shell. 

After  a few  minutes,  it 
let  go  and  crawled  down  to 
the  shriveled  and  dried 
milkweed  leaves  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  jar  where  it 
rested  and  dried  its  wings.  I 
waited  a couple  hours  and 
then  carefully  shook  it  out  of  the 
jar.  Up  it  flew  in  a flutter  of  orange  to  land 
on  a nearby  weed. 

I was  disappointed  that  I had  missed  the 
emergence.  Later  that  day  my  son  brought 
me  another  monarch  caterpillar.  This  cat- 
erpillar was  much  more  active  than  the  first 
and  tried  to  get  out  of  the  jar  before  I put 
the  netting  over  it.  Then  it  refused  to  leave 
the  lip  of  the  jar  and  feed  on  the  leaves  1 
had  placed  inside,  so  1 turned  the  jar  on  its 
side.  That  was  all  the  caterpillar  needed  to 
settle  down  and  start  eating. 

Although  it  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
jar  and  started  to  attach  itself  by  webbing 
the  evening  of  Aug.  18,  it  took  until  the 
morning  of  the  20th  before  the  caterpillar 
transformed  into  a chrysalis.  Ten  days  later 
the  chrysalis  turned  ebony  black.  By  then 
I had  learned  that  emergence  takes  one 
minute  and  20  seconds  and  that  it  usually 
occurs  around  noon,  although  it  could  oc- 
cur between  6 a.m.  and  3 p.m. 

A watched  chrysalis  never  emerges, 
though,  so  I finally  carried  the  jar  along  on 
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my  morning  walk.  Still  nothing  happened. 
At  1 2:05,  when  I settled  down  to  work  at 
my  computer,  1 put  the  jar  on  the  desk 
beside  me,  determined  to  keep  one  eye  on 
it.  But  I forgot. 

Suddenly,  at  12:27,  I thought  to  check 
the  jar.  The  butterfly  had  just  emerged  from 
the  chrysalis  because  it  was  still  flapping 
around,  moving  its  head  and  swaying  back 
and  forth  on  its  legs  while  suspended  and 
hanging  on  to  the  chrysalis  shell.  1 finally 
released  it  and  it  fluttered  on  to  a grass  stem 
to  finish  drying  its  wings. 

By  then  it  was  getting  late  in  the  sea- 
son to  find  another  caterpillar,  but  on  the 
last  day  of  August,  I collected  a third.  Four 
days  later  it  had  spun  its  chrysalis.  Gradu- 
ally, though,  the  chrysalis  darkened  and 
dried  up.  On  Sept.  26  it  split  open  and  re- 
leased a tachmid  fly.  At  least  four  species 
of  parasitic  tachinid  flies  lay  their  eggs  on 
monarch  caterpillars  and  my  third  cater- 
pillar had  served  as  a host  for  one  of  them. 


Long  before  the  tachinid  fly  emerged, 
the  major  monarch  migration  had  begun. 
Monarchs  cannot  survive  prolonged  freez- 
ing temperatures.  In  late  August,  their  neu- 
roendocrine systems  produce  a juvenile 
hormone  that  represses  the  mating  urge  in 
males  and  egg  production  in  females.  So 
the  last  generation  of  monarchs  for  the  year 
does  not  mature  sexually  until  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

The  juvenile  butterflies  feed  heavily  on 
the  nectar  of  fall  composite  flowers,  par- 
ticularly goldenrod  and  asters,  and  one  by 
one  they  start  heading  southwest,  feeding 
as  they  go.  The  nectar  is  high  in  lipids  or 
fats  that  they  need  to  fuel  their  long  jour- 
ney to  central  Mexico. 

Their  destination  had  been  a mystery 
ever  since  1930  when  scientists  realized 
that  monarchs  migrated.  They  knew  that 
some  of  them  ended  up  in  Florida,  but  the 
majority  simply  disappeared.  In  1952,  Fred 
Urquhart  started  the  Insect  Migration  As- 
sociation and  interested  people  all  over  the 
eastern  United  States  and  Canada  in  tag- 
ging monarchs  by  the  thousands. 

After  years  of  studying  the  tags  people 
returned  to  him,  Urquhart  decided  that  the 
butterflies  were  heading  to  central  Mexico. 
He  advertised  in  a Mexico  City  newspaper 
in  1973,  requesting  help  in  locating  the 
overwintering  home  of  the  eastern  mon- 
arch butterflies. 

American  Ken  Brugger  and  his  Mexi- 
can wife  answered  Urquhart’s  advertise- 
ment and  began  diligently  searching  for 
them.  Two  years  later  the  Bruggers  found 
millions  of  monarchs  on  a 20-acre  site  in 
the  mountains. 

They  were  clinging  to  Oyamel  fir  trees 
that  grow  at  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet.  In 
total,  12  small  relict  Oyamel  fir  forests  75 
miles  west  of  Mexico  City  provide  refuge 
for  the  eastern  monarch  population.  Most 

of  the  winter  they  spend  in  a semi-dor- 
mant state  that  conserves  their  body 
heat  since  temperatures  range  from  be- 
low to  just  above  freezing. 

How  they  find  their  way  to  a place 
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they  have  never  been  is  still  a mystery,  hut 
a recent  letter  in  Natural  History  by  Gary 
Noel  Ross  sheds  some  light  on  it.  A scien- 
tist  currently  researching  butterfly  migra- 
tion, Ross  communicated  three  pieces  of 
new  information  on  what  he  says  “appears 
to  he  an  overwater,  trans-Gulf  flyway  for 
the  monarch  butterfly  .... 

“First,  each  October  thousands  of  mon- 
archs  depart  from  the  southwest  coast  of 
Louisiana  on  a more  or  less  straight-line 
route  to  T amaulipas,  Mexico,  an  overwater 
distance  of  400  to  500  miles.  Second,  the 
migrants  seem  to  be  particularly  sensitive 
to  magnetic  fields  (monarchs  possess  mag- 
netite, probably  an  internal  compass)  and 
often  home  in  on  offshore  oil  rigs  (which 
produce  artificial  magnetic  fields).  Third, 
many  of  the  offshore  migrants  continue  to 
fly  long  after  dark  — a phenomenon  hith- 
erto unreported  for  any  species  of  butter- 
fly ..  .” 

(Both  Urquhart  and  Lincoln  Brower, 
another  butterfly  researcher,  had  written 
as  late  as  1987  that  monarchs  never  fly  after 
dark.) 

But  such  information  had  been  based  on 
observations  of  land  migrations.  Aggrega- 
tions of  monarchs  are  often  seen  clinging 


to  tree  limbs  at  dusk  and  dawn,  a phenom- 
enon I once  saw  in  our  yard  years  ago. 
Usually,  though,  all  I see  are  occasional 
monarchs  fluttering  past  during  migration. 
But  on  Sept.  1 1 last  year,  we  had  a minia- 
ture picture  of  what  their  wintering  grounds 
must  look  like. 

IN  MID-AFTERNOON  it  was  windy, 
clear  and  cool.  Walking  along  Sap- 
sucker  Ridge  I counted  hundreds  of  mon- 
archs migrating  overhead.  One  black  cherry 
tree  swaying  in  the  wind  on  the  ridgetop 
shimmered  with  fluttering  and  resting  mon- 
archs. Looking  through  my  binoculars,  I 
could  see  them  opening  and  closing  their 
brilliant  orange  wings,  which  glowed  in  the 
sunlight  like  the  finest  of  stained  glass  win- 
dows. 

Eventually,  I continued  on  to  the  Far 
Field.  There  I found  the  goldenrod  and 
asters  literally  blanketed  in  monarch  but- 
terflies with  more  arriving  every  second. 
The  whole  field  gyrated  with  butterflies.  1 
stood  mesmerized  for  many  minutes  in  the 
midst  of  the  them  as  they  fluttered  down 
around  me,  too  many  to  count.  Such  a sight 
seemed  fitting  compensation  for  missing 
the  emergence  of  my  “pet”  caterpillars.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Order  from  the  publisher  or  your  local  bookstore,  not  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Appalachian  Autumn,  by  Marcia  Bonta,  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
15260,  236  pp.,  $34.95  hardbound,  $14.95,  paperback.  In  many  respects,  Appalachian 
Autumn  is  like  Marcia's  Appalachian  Spring.  In  diary  form,  covering  the  end  of  August 
through  December,  Marcia  shares  the  outdoor  experiences  she's  encountered  while 
exploring  the  fields  and  forests  around  her  mountaintop  home.  And  in  more  detail  than 
with  her  Game  News  column,  she  complements  her  own  discoveries  with  the  latest  scientific 
research  developments,  and  also  expands  on  her  own  thoughts  and  philosophies  about 
nature  and  the  environment.  But  this  book  has  much  more. 

Intertwined  among  her  nature  accounts,  Marcia  describes  the  legal  battles,  moral 
issues  and  emotional  feelings  she  and  her  family  experienced  when  a neighbor  decided 
to  sell  his  trees.  What  started  as  a seemingly  modest  and  well-intentioned  plan  turned 
out  to  be  five  years  of  lengthy  negotiations  and  bitter  disputes  over  boundaries,  access, 
government  regulations  and  environmental  considerations.  Here,  through  the  eyes  of  a 
talented  writer  intimately  involved  in  a fight  to  save  the  land  she's  grown  attached  to,  is 
an  insightful  natural  history  book,  as  well  as  a suspenseful,  firsthand  drama  of  how  land- 
use  issues  are  affecting  all  the  outdoors. 


The  Decoy  Solution 

Turkey  ‘dekes’  are  coming  into  vogue  as  hunters 
search  for  more  ways  to  outwit  our  wariest  game 
bird.  Here’s  an  overview  of  their  safe  use. 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


IT  WAS  EARLY  one  May  morning  when 
I saw  the  bear.  It  was  headed  on  a 
course  that  would  bring  it  within  30  yards 
of  my  turkey  decoy.  I had  set  up  the  fake 
jake  a half-hour  earlier  in  the  unlikely 
event  it  would  help  entice  a mature  gobbler 
within  range  and  provide  me  with  an  op- 
portunity to  score  with  my  bow. 

I say  unlikely  because  the  weather  on 
that  misty  morning  was  terrible  for  turkey 
hunting.  Cold  blasts  straight  out  of  the 
north  kept  coming  over  the  high  moun- 
taintop. 

At  the  very  least,  1 expected  the  hear 
would  provide  an  interesting  diversion. 
Little  did  I know  what  would  follow.  As  the 
bear  ambled  below  me,  I decided,  out  of 
curiosity,  to  make  a few  calls  to  see  if  the 
bear  would  react.  It  did. 

The  bear,  which  weighed  about  120 
pounds,  immediately  began  moving  toward 
the  decoy  12  yards  from  my  position.  It 
stopped  long  enough  to  push  over  a small 
tree  with  its  front  paws,  and  then  the  wind 
moved  the  decoy. 

Although  I couldn’t  see  what  happened 
next,  I know  the  bear  went  straight  for  the 
fake  because  it  emerged  a moment  later  — 
running  down  the  mountain  with  my  brand- 
new  decoy  in  its  mouth.  The  bear  had  it  by 
the  head,  the  body  streaming  back  over  its 
shoulder.  It  reminded  me  of  a mischievous 
dog  running  off  with  a beach  towel. 

I’m  not  quite  sure  why  I did  it,  but  the 
next  thing  I knew  I was  tearing  down  the 
mountain  hollering  at  the  hear  to  drop  my 


GOTCHA!  this  gobbler  probably  thought  as 
it  prepared  to  trounce  a jake  decoy.  Under 
the  right  conditions,  decoys  can  reduce  a 
wild  turkey's  level  of  suspicion. 


decoy.  And  darned  if  it  didn’t.  I retrieved 
my  decoy;  the  bear  stopped  to  watch  me. 

I took  the  decoy  back  to  its  former 
position  so  I could  continue  my  hunt.  Ex- 
cept for  a slight  rip  at  the  entry  hole  for  the 
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supporting  stake,  and  a few  small  tooth 
marks,  it  was  in  good  shape. 

The  hear  ambled  hack  toward  me,  and 
at  one  point  planted  its  front  feet  as  though 
it  was  going  to  charge.  It  wanted  that 
turkey  dinner!  I figured  it  was  a bluff,  and  I 
walked  hack  to  my 
pack  to  get  my  camera. 

By  then  it  was  nearly 
6:30,  still  much  too 
dark  for  good  photos, 
but  I snapped  off  six 
frames  anyway,  and  the 
bear  finally  walked  off. 

All  this  goes  to  show 
that  you  can  never  tell 
what  a wild  animal  will 
do.  But  you  can  try, 
and  therein  lies  the  rea- 
soning behind  the  use 
of  decoys  to  lure  tur- 
key gobblers.  Many 
hunters  won’t  try  for 
spring  gobblers  with- 
out a good  decoy. 

Because  the  turkey’s 
sex  drive  is  not  a factor 
in  fall  hunting,  decoys  have  limited  value 
then  — particularly  with  the  woods  loaded 
with  bowhunters  and  gun  hunters.  In  the 
fall,  turkey  hunters  try  to  break  up  flocks 
consisting  largely  of  juvenile  birds.  Once 
the  flock  is  scattered,  the  idea  is  to  call  to 
the  spread-out  birds  in  an  effort  to  reas- 
semble them.  A hen  decoy,  strategically 
placed  at  the  breakup  spot,  may  help  direct 
birds  your  way. 

Regardless  of  season,  decoys  will  only 
work  if  you  know  how  to  place  them. 

Although  a relatively  new  accessory  for 
turkey  hunting,  hen  imitations  have  been 
around  for  some  years.  Initially,  these  simu- 
lations were  an  assortment  of  actual  turkey 
mounts,  silhouettes,  plastics,  solid-bodied 
Styrofoam  and  inflatable  rubber  models.  It 
has  been  shown  that  even  the  mock  head  of 
a hen  turkey  can  attract  a tom’s  attention. 

When  used  correctly,  decoys  are  unde- 
niably effective,  and  for  this  reason  they’re 


almost  indispensable  for  the  bowhunter  — 
who  must  get  the  bird  to  within  1 5 or  20 
yards.  But  decoys  have  their  drawbacks, 
too.  Chief  among  them  is  the  safety  factor. 

There  will  always  he  hunters  whose  de- 
sire to  take  a wild  turkey  overrides  their 
common  sense.  And 
the  presence  of  a realis- 
tic looking  decoy, 
coupled  with  simulated 
turkey  calls,  can  invite 
unsafe  behavior. 

First,  even  while  car- 
rying them  from  one 
location  to  another, 
decoys  should  be  kept 
under  cover.  Even 
though  spring  gobbler 
hunters  are  required  to 
wear  100  square  inches 
of  fluorescent  orange 
while  moving  and  fall 
hunters  must  wear  250 
square  inches  at  all 
times,  no  part  of  a de- 
coy should  be  visible 
when  it’s  being  carried. 

Later,  once  you’re  set  up  it’s  possible 
your  decoy  will  draw  the  attention  of  an- 
other hunter  rather  than  your  quarry.  In 
the  fall,  because  you  must  wear  orange  on 
the  head,  chest  and  back  even  while  call- 
ing, you  should  be  safe  enough. 

But  in  spring,  when  a hunter  in  position 
is  not  required  to  wear  orange,  I would 
recommend  fastening  an  orange  band 
around  the  tree  or  rock  where  you’re  sit- 
ting. 

For  your  protection,  and  as  a way  to  he 
less  conspicuous,  set  up  by  a tree  or  rock  at 
least  as  wide  as  your  shoulders.  Remember, 
even  though  turkey  hunting  in  the  spring  is 
by  calling  only,  a decoy  (even  a hen! ) may 
draw  gunfire  from  someone  hunting  ille- 
gally. 

The  idea  behind  using  a turkey  decoy  is 
to  provide  an  object  that  will  draw  an 
incoming  bird’s  attention  away  from  you.  If 
all  goes  as  planned,  this  should  give  you  an 


DECOYS  such  as  those  made  by 
Feather  Flex  are  easily  transported. 
When  carrying  a full-bodied  fake,  be 
sure  to  wrap  orange  around  it. 
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opportunity  to  draw  your  bow  when  the 
approaching  turkey’s  vision  is  momentarily 
obscured  by  a tree,  a large  stone  or  a thick 
hush. 

For  the  right-handed  shooter,  it  is  best 
to  have  the  decoy  somewhat  to  the  left  of 
where  you  expect  the  turkey  to  come  in,  to 
the  right  for  left-handers.  A turkey  might 
cross  in  front  of  you  on  its  way  to  the  decoy, 
presenting  a shot.  But  a bird  approaching 
from  any  direction  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
distracted  long  enough  to  let  you  draw 
undetected. 

Having  a hen  decoy  pointing  away  from 
you  is  an  advantage  if  a gobbler  does  show. 
He  is  apt  to  look  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  decoy  in  order  to  see  what  it  might  be 
watching. 

Further,  a gobbler  mounts  a hen  from 
the  rear  to  mate,  and  having  the  decoy 
facing  away  means  the  gobbler  will,  at  some 
point,  probably  approach  the 
decoy  from  behind.  And  if  his 
tail  is  fanned  out  as  he  moves 
around  the  decoy,  so  much  the 
better.  When  the  turkey’s  tail 
is  fully  fanned  and  he’s  facing 
away,  you’ll  have  a chance  to 
draw. 

Ifyourdecoy  isajake  (young 
male ) , the  arrogant  gobbler  will 
probably  come  head-on,  but 
there  is  no  guarantee  how  he 
will  behave. 

Opinions  vary  on  whether 
the  hen  or  jake  decoy  works 
best.  There  is  no  doubt  that  old  toms  gobble 
up  a storm  to  attract  the  attention  of  recep- 
tive females  during  the  spring  breeding 
season.  However,  it’s  also  true  that  hens 
should  be  seeking  him  out  rather  than  the 
reverse. 

If  a gobbler  already  has  a retinue  of  hens, 
he  may  be  reluctant  to  leave  them  for  the 
one  hen  turkey  that  your  calls  represent. 
This  is  why  you  often  hear  unsuccessful 
hunters  say,  “Oh,  they’re  still  with  the 
hens.” 

The  experts  claim  that  after  starting  to 


lay  eggs,  the  hen  will  return  to  the  gobbler’s 
call  each  morning  until  incubation  starts. 
Then  she  will  ignore  the  gobbler  because  if 
he  finds  either  eggs  or  poults,  he  is  apt  to 
destroy  them. 

Mature  gobblers  are  highly  territorial 
throughout  the  spring  season,  and  a jake 
decoy  plays  on  that  behavior.  A big  gobbler 
can  become  extremely  aggressive  at  the 
sight  of  a younger  male  that  seems  to 
threaten  his  territory,  and  come  in  to  run 
off  the  intruder. 

While  the  bowhunter  has  to  make  sure 
he  doesn’t  move  while  waiting  for  a turkey 
to  come  in,  the  same  is  not  true  for  the 
decoy.  All  wild  creatures  are  attracted  to 
movement,  as  was  my  bear  in  the  early  part 
of  this  column.  But  don’t  count  on  the 
wind,  which  usually  makes  animals  ner- 
vous and  alert. 

When  the  woods  are  still,  decoy  move- 


ment can  help  attract  a turkey’s  attention. 
The  Feather  Flex  jake  I was  using  in  the 
bear  incident  moves  with  the  slightest 
breeze.  I place  sticks  around  the  fake  to 
limit  its  movement;  I want  it  to  swing  but 
still  be  pointing  away  from  me. 

I’ve  covered  some  decoy  basics,  and  the 
bowhunter  who  wants  to  shoot  a turkey  in 
the  fall  or  spring  will  do  well  to  consider 
these  points.  Decoys  can  be  invaluable  in 
positioning  a bird  for  a well-placed  shot, 
but  as  you  experiment  with  their  use,  al- 
ways think  safety  first.  □ 


PLACEMENT  is  an  important  consideration.  A correctly 
located  decoy  will  guide  the  incoming  bird's  approach 
and  distract  the  bird's  attention  long  enough  to  draw. 
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Leave  No  Neck 
Unturned 


The  case  neck  is  a critical  link  in  the  accuracy 
chain,  and  high  spots  can  he  causing  flyers 
marksmen  blame  on  had  shooting. 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


WHEN  I STARTED  reloading  in  the 
1950s,  handloaders  began  with  a 
press  and  bought  scales,  powder  measures 
and  case  mouth  deburring  tools.  Other 
gadgets  we  fashioned  ourselves,  and  I still 
have  a homemade  powder  measure  made 
from  a cut-down  empty  cartridge  case  and 
two  drums.  Primer  pocket  cleaners  were 
filed-down  screwdrivers  or  even  popsicle 
sticks  shaved  on  one  end  to  fit  the  pocket. 

Today,  we  don’t  have  to  use  homemade 
equipment,  and  working  with  case  necks  is 
one  area  of  reloading  that  has  benefited 
from  commercial  offerings. 

In  the  early  days  of  reloading,  split  car- 
tridge case  necks  were  a constant  source  of 
irritation.  After  a few  firings,  we  just  as- 
sumed the  neck  would  split.  Usually,  a case 
neck  splits  from  excessive  resizing,  which 
causes  the  neck  brass  to  harden.  The  brass 
then  becomes  brittle,  and  it  will  split  when 
the  bullet  is  being  seated  or  when  the  round 
is  fired. 

Back  in  the  1950s  we  annealed  case 
necks.  Annealing  is  not  easy,  and  few 
handloaders  of  that  era  learned  how  to  do 
it  correctly.  For  most  of  us,  it  was  frustrat- 
ing and  didn’t  pay  off. 

The  clearance  between  the  neck  and 
chamber  could  also  be  a cause  of  split 
necks,  I believe.  Rifle  manufacturers  do 


not  hold  tight  toler- 
ances in  the  chamber 
area  because  a variety 
of  cases  will  probably 
be  used  in  the  gun. 

There  can  be  as  much 
as  .012-inch  play  (.006 
between  the  neck  and 
chamber  wall).  This 
might  not  he  a big  deal 
to  big  game  hunters,  hut 
benchrest  shooters  and 
varmint  hunter  need 
tighter  tolerances.  I 
know  some  rifle  build- 
ers ream  chambers  to 
tolerances  of  .004  (.002 
around  the  neck)  or 
even  less. 

While  the  demands 
of  benchresters  are 
greater  than  those  of  hunters,  that  doesn’t 
mean  using  benchrest  reloading  methods 


CASE  NECKS  usually  split 
from  excessive  resizing, 
often  occurring  when  the 
bullet  is  seated  or  fired. 


and  tools  won’t  pay  off  in  the  field.  On  the 
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contrary,  any  good  varmint  rifle’s  accuracy 
will  be  enhanced.  If  a varmint  shooter  is 
serious  about  accuracy,  no  stone  — or 
neck  — should  be  left  unturned. 

High  spots  on  the  outside  of  the  neck 
tend  to  play  havoc  with  accuracy.  High 
spots  are  not  just  the  product  of  many 
firings;  they  also  occur  during  the  manufac- 
turing process.  It’s  wise  to  turn  the  outside 
of  the  neck  on  all  brass  to  remove  high 
spots. 

The  K&M  Micro  Neck  Turner  is  one 
such  tool  that  will  help  any  reloader  inter- 
ested in  more  precise  handloads.  This  neck 


TURNING  NECKS  compensates  for  the  differences 
in  brass  thickness.  Even  new  brass  needs  to  be 
turned  to  achieve  the  best  accuracy.  Lewis  says 
the  K&M  tool  has  a superior  adjustment  setup 
and  is  fairly  easy  to  use. 


turner  isn’t  complex  or  difficult  to  use.  Like 
any  precision  tool,  a certain  amount  of 
hands-on  experience  is  needed  to  develop 
a smooth  operation,  but  after  reading  the 
instructions  thoroughly  and  turning  a dozen 
case  necks,  the  reloader  will  soon  fully 
understand  how  the  tool  works. 

The  K&M  neck  turner  consists  of  a 
screwdriver-type  handle  and  shell  holder 
head.  Insert  a case  in  the  shell  holder  and 
turn  the  handle  clockwise  while  holding 
the  shell  holder  head  with  the  other  hand. 
Turn  until  a plunger  in  the  tool  is  screwed 
firmly  against  the  bottom  of  the  shell  head. 


This  guarantees  the  case  cannot  move  and 
is  held  square  in  the  shell  holder. 

The  cutting  tool  is  an  “E”  shape  unit 
that  incorporates  a pilot  for  the  case  neck 
to  fit  over.  Pilots  come  in  caliber  sizes.  The 
cutter  is  adjusted  by  loosening  a locking 
nut  and  turning  the  adjusting  screw  to  the 
desired  depth. 

The  adjusting  setup  on  many  neck  turn- 
ing tools  is  downright  sloppy.  Most  neck 
turning  tools  I have  used  were  difficult  to 
adjust,  especially  when  refinements  of,  say, 
.0003  of  an  inch  were  necessary.  The  K&M 
tool,  however,  can  be  adjusted  in  .0002 
increments,  thanks  to  its  compound 
thread  that  permits  440  turns  to  the 
inch  (a  micrometer  has  only  40). 
With  a little  care,  .0001  adjustments 
can  be  made. 

To  adjust  the  K&M,  put  a case 
neck  over  the  pilot  and  screw  the 
cutter  adj  ustment  clockwise  until  the 
cutter  just  touches  the  case  neck. 
Remove  the  case  and  turn  cutter 
adjustment  screw  to  the  desired 
depth.  Tighten  cutter  holding  screw. 
Lightly  lubricate  pilot  and  slide  case 
on  pilot  and  turn  cutter  clockwise 
while  pushing  the  case  neck  into  the 
cutter. 

Necks  tend  to  have  thin  sides  and 
thick  sides.  The  paramount  goal  of 
turning  them  is  to  have  the  neck  wall 
the  same  thickness  all  the  way  around. 
Follow  the  instructions  and  start  with 
very  shallow  cuts.  You  will  note  that  as  the 
cutter  approaches  the  shoulder  area,  it  will 
remove  brass  the  entire  way  around  the 
neck. 

It  will  take  some  experimentation  to 
learn  how  much  brass  should  be  removed, 
and  hence  how  deep  the  cutter  should  be 
adjusted.  For  the  most  part,  there  won’t  be 
an  even  cut  around  the  neck  unless  the 
cutter  is  set  very  deep. 

The  tool  uses  Lee  shell  holders,  and  for 
speedier  turning  it  can  be  removed  from 
the  screwdriver  handle  and  chucked  into  a 
cordless  powder  screwdriver  or  a variable 
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power  electric  drill.  Use  only  a drill  that  is 
capable  of  turning  at  a very  slow  speed. 

Inside  neck  reaming  is  not  advisable 
since  the  inside  reamer  will  follow  an  off- 
center  hole. 

RCBS  offers  its  Case  Master  Gauging 
T ool  for  checking  case  necks.  It  is  equipped 
with  a dial  indicator  that  shows  variations 
in  neck  thickness  as  the  case  is  turned  on  a 
protruding  neck  pin.  The  tool  sets  up  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Since  the  inside  of  the 
case  neck  rides  on  the  tool’s  neck  pin,  it’s 
mandatory  to  clean  the  inside  of  the  case 
neck.  Use  a case  neck  brush  for  this. 

I was  surprised  at  the  number  of  cases, 
both  new  and  fired,  that  had  run-outs  of 
more  than  0.002.  If  a new  case  exceeds 
that,  simply  running  it  through  a full-length 
resizing  die  should  correct  the  problem.  It  a 
case  neck  shows  run-out  after  firing,  the 
neck  portion  of  the  chamber  is  out  of 
round.  This  isn’t  a major  problem  with  big 
game  cartridges,  but  excessive  case  run- 
out — which  can  be  fixed  by  turning  — is 
no  friend  of  accuracy. 


TO  CHECK  the  uniformity  of  the  case  neck 
wall  thickness,  Lewis  suggests  using  a tool 
like  the  RCBS  Case  Master  Gauging  Tool. 


The  case  neck  is  more  than  just  a re- 
duced area  of  a case  designed  to  hold  the 
bullet.  It’s  an  important  link  in  the  accu- 
racy chain,  and  the  flyers  you  blame  on  the 
wind,  flinching  or  just  plain  poor  shooting 
might  be  caused  by  the  case  neck.  The  two 
tools  I’ve  described  will  go  a long  way 
toward  solving  that  problem.  □ 


Fun  Games 

Straight  as  an  Arrow 

By  Connie  Mertz 

Match  each  definition  with  the  correct  archery  term  below. 

Made  of  fiberglass,  wood  or  aluminum. 

Made  of  turkey  wing  feathers  or  plastic  vanes. 

Measured  from  the  base  of  the  arrowhead  to  the  bottom  of  the  nock. 

Arrowhead  for  small  game,  featuring  blunt  point. 

Arrowhead  for  hunting  hig  game. 

Arrow  for  close  shots  on  small  game,  featuring  spiraled  feathers. 

Accessory  for  string  hand. 

A.  Flu-flu  E.  Blunt 

B.  Arrow  shafts  F.  Fletching 

C.  Arrow  length  G.  Broadhead 

D.  Shooting  glove  answers  next  page 
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Wisconsin’s  1.2  million  free-roaming 
cats  kill  400,000  game  birds,  four  million 
rabbits,  28  million  songbirds  and  100 
million  small  mammals  each  year,  a 
University  of  Wisconsin  study  has  found. 
A free-roaming  cat  lives  in  a home,  barn 
or  other  human  structure  and  can  roam 
at  will.  The  study  also  noted  that  cat 
populations  are  not  regulated  by  the 
availability  of  prey  (as  is  the  case  with 
other  predators)  because  they  don’t  need 
to  kill  to  survive.  Cats  continue  to  apply 
high  hunting  pressure  even  when  prey 
numbers  are  low. 

The  grizzly  bear  may  spend  up  to  two 
months  feeding  entirely  on  army 
cutworm  moths,  which  are  found  in 
remote  alpine  regions.  “ Moths  represent 
the  most  concentrated  form  of  nutrition 
compared  to  other  grizzly  bear  foods,” 
said  one  researcher  ivho  is  studying  the 
importance  of  these  moths  to  grizzlies. 

Some  West  Virginia  hunters  say  the 
Cranberry  Black  Bear  Sanctuary  should 
remain  closed  to  bear  hunting  because  it 
serves  as  a breeding  ground.  According 
to  Outdoor  Life,  the  1 13, 000-acre  Cran- 
berry area  was  created  when  the  state’s 
black  bear  population  dipped  to  300 
animals;  it  now  stands  at  about  4,000. 
West  Virginia’s  wildlife  department  has 
proposed  to  open  the  area  to  bear 
hunting  next  year. 


A U.S.  District  Court  in  Wyoming 
has  ruled  against  several  ranchers  who 
claimed  that  being  allowed  only  two 
landowner  big  game  permits  per  property 
constituted  a “taking”  by  the  state’s 
wildlife  agency.  The  plaintiffs  argued 
they  had  exclusive  rights  to  hunt  on 
their  land  and  that  being  granted  just 
two  permits  was  regulatory  “taking”  — a 
government  restriction  on  private  land 
for  which  the  landowner  should  be  com- 
pensated. The  court  ruled  that  “taking” 
applied  only  in  cases  where  regulation 
denied  owners  all  economically  viable 
uses  of  their  property. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
an  amendment  to  the  California  Desert 
Protection  Act  that  will  allow  hunting 
to  continue  in  the  East  Mojave 
California  Desert,  the  National  Rifle 
Association  reports.  The  amendment, 
approved  by  a vote  of  239  to  183, 
makes  the  area  a national  preserve 
rather  than  a national  park;  hunting  is 
not  permitted  on  national  parks. 

The  U.S.  Fish  &.  Wildlife  Service  is 
adopting  a policy  aimed  at  fostering  wild 
resource  partnerships  with  Native  Amer- 
ican governments.  Native  Americans 
control  more  than  50  million  acres  on 
reservations  and  are  involved  in  the 
management  of  50  million  more.  The 
new  policy  is  intended  to  increase  com- 
munication and  the  sharing  of  technical 
knowledge  between  governments. 

Michigan’s  largest  hunting  group  is 
calling  for  an  end  to  hunting  over  bait. 
The  North  Woods  Call  says  supervisors 
of  three  national  forests  there  are  also 
pressing  the  state  to  ban  baiting.  Each 
year,  Michigan  deer  hunters  put  out 
tons  of  corn,  apples  and  other  food  to 
attract  whitetails. 


Answers:  B,  F,  C,  E,  G,  A,  D 
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On  the  Trail 


HIKE  ALONG  with  Game  Commission 
Biologist  Gary  Alt  as  he  explores  the 
fascinating  world  of  one  of  our  most 
impressive  mammals.  In  “On  the  Trail  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears,”  Alt  and  PGC 
videographer  Hal  Korber  follow  the  animal  through  the  phases  of 
its  life  and  the  seasons  of  the  year.This  award-winning  video, 
years  in  the  making,  documents  bear  behavior  never 
before  captured  on  film. 

“On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears” 

(running  time  100  minutes)  costs  just  $29.95,  deliv- 
ered. Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax.  Order 
from: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 

Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797 


The  Birds  of  Summer 

SUMMER  is  coming  to  a close,  but  thanks  to  a new  ?GC  art  print, 
you  can  bring  the  season  inside  to  enjoy  throughout  the  year. 

The  response  to  “Winter  Pirds,”  our  1994  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  print,  was  so  success- 
ful we  thought  wildlife  enthusi- 
asts would  enjoy  another 
songbird  print. 

We  commissioned  the  same 
artist,  Stephen  Leed,  to 
produce  a print  series  featur- 
ing birds  of  every  season. 

“Winter  Pirds”  was  the  first  — 
this  is  the  second.  The  third 
and  fourth  prints  in  the  series 
will  be  available  in  1996,  follow- 
ing our  centennial  year. 

Like  our  WTFW  prints, 

“Summer  Pirds”  is  limited  to 
600  signed  and  numbered 
prints  on  acid-free,  100  per- 
cent rag  paper,  image  size  is 
about  15x2272  inches.  The  prints  are  $125,  delivered;  framed  prints 
cost  $97.50  more.  Pennsylvania  residents  must  add  6%  sales  tax. 

Proceeds  go  to  help  the  Game  Commission’s  ongoing  research 
and  management  efforts  on  behalf  of  nongame  species. 

♦ Orderfrom  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Pept.  MS,  2001 

Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


100  Years! 


CASE  knives  is  offering  two  folding  knives  to  recognize  the  Game 
Commission’s  1 00th  anniversary.The  blades  of  both  are  etched  with 
“Pennsylvania  Game  Commission”  and  “1 00  Years  of  Wildlife  Con- 
servation, 1 895- 1 995.” 

One  is  a numbered,  limited-edition  collector’s  model  that  comes 
complete  with  velvet-lined  walnut  case  and  centennial  logo  inset.The 
stag-handled  knife  has  a 4'A-inch  blade.  Only  2,000*  will  be  pro- 
duced.The  price,  including  shipping,  is  $99.95;  state  residents  must 
add  6%  sales  tax. 

The  second  model  is  a stag-handled  Mini  Trapper  pocket  knife  with 
23A-inch  blades.  It  will  be  produced  in  unlimited  quantities.The  price, 
including  shipping,  is  $49.95;  state  residents  must  add  6%  tax. 

To  order,  make  checks  or  money  orders  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to 
Centennial  Committee  and  mail  along  with  your  neatly  printed  or  typed 
name,  address  and  telephone  number  to  the  address  below.  Please  be  sure 
to  specify  knife  style  and  quantity. 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Centennial  Committee 
P.O.  Box  60516 
Harrisburg,  PA  1 71 06-051 6 

* Orders  received  by  Oct.  30,  1994,  will  be  entered  into  a lottery  for  low  numbers. 
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A PRINTED  ON  RECYCLED  PAPER 


Editorial 


Just  One  of  Many  Fronts 

SHOULD  the  Game  Commission  be  involved  in  the  gun  control  issue?  I’m  sur- 
prised at  how  many  hunters  and  shooters  think  not.  Mr.  Gehm’s  letter  on  the 
next  page  is  just  one  of  several  we’ve  received  in  recent  weeks,  criticizing  us  for 
covering  gun  control  issues  in  Game  News,  and  the  fact  that  uniformed  wildlife 
conservation  officers  attended  and  even  testified  at  a sportsmen’s  rally  against  gun 
control  held  in  Harrisburg  in  June.  Some  writers  brought  up  the  ongoing  argument 
about  the  Second  Amendment  applying  not  to  everyday  citizens,  hut  to  organized 
militia. 

The  gist  of  the  criticisms  is  that  the  Game  Commission  has  no  business  publicizing 
and  taking  a position  on  such  a controversial  issue.  Granted,  with  crime  ranking  right 
up  there  with  health  care  and  the  federal  deficit  as  one  of  our  most  important  social 
issues,  gun  control  appears  to  be  a quick-fix  panacea,  particularly  to  the  ever-growing 
segment  of  society  that  knows  nothing  about  the  legitimate  and  recreational  uses  of 
firearms. 

Promoting  such  uses  has  always  been  a goal  of  Game  News.  In  our  hunting  stories, 
hunters  are  always  acting  and  shooting  in  a safe  manner;  nobody  does  anything  unsafe 
or  illegal  unless  the  action  is  used  to  illustrate  a point  and  is  clearly  spelled  out  as  a 
mistake  or  violation.  More  specifically,  through  Don  Lewis’s  “The  Shooter’s  Corner” 
column  we  cover  reloading,  sporting  clays,  factors  to  consider  when  buying  a hunting 
firearm,  and  other  aspects  directly  related  to  guns  and  shooting.  Then  there  are 
features  aimed  directly  at  safety.  Tom  Baldwin’s  “Safety  at  Home,”  in  the  April  issue, 
about  a father  who  used  BB  guns  and  a makeshift  backyard  plinking  range  to  teach  his 
daughters  not  only  safe  gun  handling,  but  enjoyment,  too,  is  hut  one  example. 

In  “Conservation  News”  we  cover  proposed  legislation  and  any  other  gun-related 
news  we  can  get  in  on  a timely  basis  — an  impossible  task  in  many  instances.  And  in 
“In  the  Wind,”  we  cover  gun  control  issues  in  other  states  and  on  a national  level. 

In  a broader  sense,  the  Game  Commission  looks  out  for  the  welfare  of  sportsmen 
and  uses  whatever  influence  it  has  to  protect  their  interests,  not  just  on  gun  control, 
hut  on  wetland  regulations,  land-use  restrictions,  habitat  loss  and  the  many  other 
problems  threatening  hunting,  trapping  and  wildlife  management.  From  lobbying  on 
Capitol  Hill,  staying  in  touch  with  local  sportsmen’s  clubs,  and  working  with  elected 
officials  on  a grassroots  level,  the  Game  Commission  is  constantly  working  for 
sportsmen  on  many  fronts. 

As  far  as  gun  control  is  concerned,  the  Game  Commission  — like  the  people 
who’ve  been  writing  us  and  the  rest  of  us,  too  — would  welcome  any  sort  of  system 
that  would  alleviate  crime,  even  if  it  meant  sacrificing  some  of  the  privileges  law- 
abiding  gun  enthusiasts  currently  enjoy.  But  as  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  issue 
realize,  devising  a program  that  will  keep  criminals  from  obtaining  firearms  has 
proven  impossible. 

Hunters  and  shooters  formed  this  agency  almost  100  years  ago,  and  they  will  be 
the  lifeblood  of  this  agency  for  as  long  as  it  exists.  Protecting  their  interests  is  exactly 
what  this  agency  is  all  about.  — Bob  Mitchell 


Letters 


Editor: 

I just  attended  an  HTE 
course  with  my  son  at  the 
Pine  Creek  Sportsmen’s  Club 
in  Templeton.  1 found  the 
course  well-organized  and 
the  instructors  top-notch.  I 
suggest  that  every  parent 
take  the  course  with  his  or 
her  child;  don’t  just  drop 
them  off  at  the  door. 

R.  Reesman, 
Kittanning 

Editor: 

Hats  off  to  K.  Lippy  of 
Hanover.  1 enjoyed  her  letter 
in  the  August  issue, 
particularly  the  paragraph 
about  how  it’s  impossible  to 
explain  the  value  of  hunting 
to  hard-core  animal  rightists, 
but  that  it  can  be  done  to 
those  who  are  open-minded 
about  the  subject. 

On  behalf  of  hunters 
everywhere,  thanks  for  the 
vote  of  confidence  and  the 
words  of  wisdom  that  really 
hit  home. 

B.  Brickman, 
Middletown 

Editor: 

The  August  cover  was 
outstanding,  but  the 
meadowlark  appeared  to 
have  only  one  leg.  Is  this  bird 
supposed  to  have  its  other  leg 
tucked  up  beneath  its 
feathers/ 

J.  Small, 
Chambersburg 

Several  people  commented 
about  the  meadowlark’s  right  leg 
seeming  to  be  missing,  so 
Stephen  Leed  made  it  more 
apparent  before  fine  art  prints 
were  made. 

Editor: 

I take  exception  with 
V&R  Palones’  letter  and 


your  news  article  in  the 
August  issue  about  the 
sportsmen’s  rally  in 
Harrisburg.  I feel  we  need 
gun  control,  and  I strongly 
object  to  a WCO  taking  part 
in  the  demonstration,  and 
your  applauding  it. 

If  the  WCO  feels  strongly 
against  gun  control,  he  has 
every  right  to  stand  up  for  his 
beliefs,  but  not  in  uniform. 
The  Game  Commission 
should  not  take  a stand  on  a 
controversial  issue.  It  should 
represent  all  sportsmen,  not 
just  some. 

E.  Gehm, 
Phoenixville 

Editor: 

1 don’t  believe  the  15 
percent  drop  in  New  York 
hunting  and  fishing  license 
sales  last  year  was  due  to 
rabies,  a recession  or  the 
other  reasons  reported  in  the 
August  “In  the  Wind.” 

Raising  the  nonresident 
archery  license  from  $5  to 
$100  had  the  biggest  impact, 
especially  considering  that 
the  archery  season  was 
extended  in  Pennsylvania.  A 
lot  of  us  along  the  border 
stayed  here  last  year,  and  if 
Pennsylvania  would  allow 
Sunday  hunting,  New  York 
would  lose  even  more. 

J.  Stanek, 
Erie 

Editor: 

While  I applaud  the 
sportsmanship  of  the  hunter 
who  allowed  a young  hunter 
to  think  he  had  killed  the 
deer,  as  described  in  your 
August  issue,  I question  the 


logic  in  rewarding  the 
youngster  for  taking  a poor 
shot. 

M.  Shope, 
Perkiomenville 

Editor: 

I thoroughly  enjoyedTom 
Baldwin’s  story  about 
hunting  camps.  For  25  years, 
the  real  meaning  of  family, 
for  me,  has  centered  around 
our  one-room  camp.  I met 
my  in-laws  at  camp;  my 
husband  and  I spent  our 
honeymoon  there;  and  we 
started  taking  our  sons  there 
when  they  each  were  just  a 
few  weeks  of  age. 

The  times  my  mother-in- 
law  and  I shared  at  camp  will 
always  be  special  to  me.  Our 
oldest  son  just  got  married, 
and  for  his  honeymoon  he 
and  his  bride  went  to  camp.  I 
now  hope  my  new  daughter- 
in-law  can  enjoy  our  camp 
like  another  daughter-in-law 
did  many  years  ago. 

Our  Pennsylvania  camp 
instilled  love  and  respect  for 
family  and  nature,  not  for 
one  generation,  but  for  three. 

L.  Scott, 
Shelocta 

Editor: 

Sportsmen,  every  time 
you  head  afield,  take  along  a 
plastic  grocery  bag.  Run  your 
belt  through  the  handles  and 
place  it  on  your  hip.  It  will 
not  interfere  with  your 
activity,  and  it  makes  the 
perfect  place  to  put  cans, 
paper,  bottles  and  other  litter 
you  may  find. 

W.  Tallman, 
York 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


1 994  Season  Forecast 

After  weighing  the  data  and  factoring  in  their 
experience , the  agency's  wildlife  biologists  tell  hunters 
what  they  can  expect  for  the  upcoming  hunting  year. 

Compiled  by  J.  Scon  Rupp 

Photos  by  Hal  Korber 


OUR  PRESEASON  HERD  estimate  last  year  of  about  1.2  million  Jeer  in 
hu'ntable  areas  across  the  state  was  pretty  close  to  the  mark.  And  the  harvest 
figures  hacked  us  up.  Whitetail  hunters  killed  1 65,000  buck  and  243,000  antlerless 
deer  during  the  1993-94  seasons.  The  total  harvest  for  all  seasons  (408,000)  was 
second  only  to  the  1990  take. 

Following  last  year’s  hunting  seasons,  we  experienced 
our  most  severe  winter  in  1 5 years.  After  the  snow  melted, 
our  wildlife  conservation  officers  hiked  855  miles  of  stream 
bottoms  and  found  0.65  dead  deer  per  mile.  That’s  consid- 
erably less  than  the  1.94  found  after  the  winter  of  1977-78,  considered  the  worst 
for  wildlife  in  many  years. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  winter’s  effect  on  statewide  populations  appears  to 
he  minimal.  There  were  some  above-average  deer  losses  in  southcentral  Pennsyl- 
vania, primarily  in  Fulton  and  Somerset  counties.  But  these  areas  were  above  our 
habitat-based  populations  goals,  so  we  did  not  change  this  year’s  antlerless 
allocations  in  those  counties. 

Deer  losses  were  light  because  the  bumper  acorn  crop  last  fall  allowed  deer  to 
go  into  winter  in  excellent  condition.  Also,  deer  densities  have  been  moving 
closer  to  the  goals  we’ve  set.  We’ve  been  particularly  successful  in  areas  such  as  the 
Northcentral,  a region  that  historically  had  high  winter  mortality.  Thinning  deer 
densities  leaves  fewer  deer  competing  for  winter  food,  which  means  fewer  deer  die 
from  winter’s  effects. 

Whitetail  populations  still  remain  above  our  habitat-based  goals  in  most 
counties,  and  if  another  severe  winter  should  develop  in  the  absence  of  a good  fall 
mast  crop,  we  might  expect  to  see  substantial  winter  losses.  Reaching  our 
management  objectives  will  minimize  the  chances  of  such  a catastrophe  occur- 
ring. 

Last  year  a number  of  improvements  to  the  deer  management  system  made  their 
debut.  For  the  first  time,  every  antlerless  license  came  with  its  own  ear  tag.  The 
change  essentially  made  our  management  plan  a two-deer  system.  Rifle  hunters 
could  kill  a buck  and,  with  the  proper  licenses,  at  least  one  antlerless  deer.  Archers 
took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  they  could  now  take  an  antlerless  deer  and  not  give 
up  the  chance  to  shoot  a buck  later. 

Bowhunters  also  got  more  time  afield  as  the  season  increased  to  six  weeks.  In 
1992,  the  season  was  five  weeks  long,  but  archers  could  take  only  antlered  deer  in 
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the  final  week.  Last  year,  bowhunters  could  kill  deer  of  either  sex  throughout  the 
season  with  the  proper  license. 

The  archery  antlerless  harvest  skyrocketed  from  6,800  in  ’92  to  almost  27,000 
in  1993.  Much  of  that  harvest  occurred  in  counties  with  high  human  densities.  We 
were  glad  to  see  archers  seize  on  the  chance  to 
take  antlerless  deer  where  deer  numbers  are  ex- 
tremely high  and  opportunities  for  gun  hunters 
are  somewhat  limited. 

We’re  projecting  a fall  population  of  about  1 . 1 
million  animals;  the  statewide  density  of  43  deer 
per  forested  square  mile  is  about  the  same  as  last 
year’s.  County  densities  are  lowest  in  Clinton, 

Pike  and  Cameron,  which  had  respective  densi- 
ties of  22,  24  and  27  deer  per  forested  square  mile. 

Densities  were  highest  in  Berks,  68  deer  per 
forested  square  mile,  and  Adams  and  York,  65. 

W e expect  the  buck  harvest  to  he  from  1 40,000 
to  175,000  and  the  antlerless  take  to  range  from 
225,000  to  275,000.  If  all  goes  as  projected,  the 
overwinter  deer  herd  should  be  about  5 percent 
lower  than  it  was  this  past  winter.  Overwinter 
densities  should  be  27  to  28  deer  per  forested 
square  mile  statewide  this  winter,  compared  to  29 
following  last  year’s  deer  seasons. 

As  reported  in  last  month’s  “Conservation  News,”  hunters  will  be  permitted  to 
kill  deer  of  either  sex  during  the  rifle  buck  season  this  year  on  Deer  Damage  Areas 
in  66  counties.  A list  of  of  properties  enrolled  in  this  program  will  he  available  in 
November.  To  obtain  a list  for  a particular  county,  send  a self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  to  the  appropriate  Game  Commission  region  office. 


THE  DEER  herd  weathered  the  winter 
in  fine  condition.  Either-sex  hunting 
on  Deer  Damage  Areas  has  expanded 
to  66  counties;  lists  of  these  properties 
will  be  available  in  November. 


THE  STATE’S  WILD  TURKEY  populations  have  never  been  better.  The 
1993  spring  harvest  was  the  highest  on  record,  and  last  fall’s  harvest  was 
second  only  to  1 99 1 . Hunters  took  more  than  24,000  birds  in  1 993’s  spring  gobbler 
season,  almost  a third  more  than  in  ’92.  The  1993  fall  harvest,  nearly  30,500 
turkeys,  was  42  percent  larger  than  the  previous  year. 

Hunters  also  set  success  rate  records:  12  percent  of  spring- 
time hunters  and  14  percent  of  autumn  hunters  killed 
turkeys. 

Although  we  have  more  turkey  hunters  than  any  other 
state,  participation  had  been  falling  slowly  over  the  past  few  years.  That  trend  was 
reversed  in  1993;  there  were  8 percent  more  spring  gobbler  hunters  and  5 percent 
more  fall  turkey  hunters  than  the  year  before. 

Field  officers  found  70  dead  turkeys  during  winter  mortality  surveys,  up  from  1 7 
the  previous  year.  Most  losses  were  in  Potter,  Elk,  McKean,  Warren,  Forest  and 
eastern  Erie  counties.  W inter  losses  in  other  parts  of  the  state  were  relatively  light. 
But  even  in  areas  hit  hard  by  cold  and  deep  snow,  turkey  populations  coming  out 
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of  the  winter  were  still  good  because  there  were  so  many  birds  to  begin  with. 

Preliminary  results  from  the  1994  spring  gobbler  season  indicate  hunters  had 
another  good  year.  We’ve  received  6 percent  more  harvest  report  cards  than  we 
did  following  the  record  harvest  of  1993. 

Fall  turkey  populations  are  heavily  influenced  by  spring  reproduction  and 

summer  survival.  Field  personnel 
were  still  conducting  the  summer 
turkey  survey  at  press  time.  In  the 
survey,  wildlife  conservation  officers 
record  the  number  of  turkeys  they 
see  over  the  miles  they  drive.  Last 
year’s  index,  which  is  a statewide 
average  per  1,000  miles,  was  15  tur- 
keys — the  highest  ever.  We  went 
on  to  experience  one  of  the  best 
seasons  we’ve  ever  had,  which  leads 
us  to  believe  the  survey  is  a good 
predictor. 

Although  this  summer’s  figures 
were  not  available  at  press  time,  nest- 
ing and  poult  rearing  conditions  were 
generally  good,  and  if  we  get  normal  population  increases  from  reproduction,  we 
should  have  good  to  excellent  populations  in  suitable  habitat  this  fall. 


WILD  TURKEYS  are  at  peak  levels;  populations  are 
good  to  excellent  across  much  of  their  range.  Fall 
hunters  who  scout  should  find  plenty  of  birds. 


MOST  QROUSE  HUNTERS  had  a fine  season  last  year.  Grouse  hunters 
who  participate  in  our  flushing  survey  program  averaged  1.6  flushes  per 
hour.  That  figure  surpasses  the  previous  season’s  average  of  1.4,  as  well  as  the  10- 
year  average  of  1.5.  The  1993-94  season  was  the  fifth  best  reported  by  grouse 
cooperators  in  25  years. 

Flushing  rate  averages  on  a regional  level  were:  North- 
west, 1.9;  Southwest,  1.9;  Northcentral,  1.8;  Southcentral, 
1.2;  Northeast,  1.6  and  Southeast,  0.7.  As  experienced 
grouse  hunters  know,  there  are  hotspots  in  every  region  — 
regardless  of  the  flushing  rates.  Preseason  and  inseason  scouting  will  pay  off. 

We  base  our  fall  population  projection  on  summer  grouse  observations  re- 
corded on  game  lands  by  foresters,  surveyors  and  wildlife  technicians.  If  we  went 
on  sightings  for  June  and  July  (which  was  all  we  had  at  press  time)  we  would 
forecast  fewer  grouse  this  season.  But  the  inclusion  of  August  data  can  really 
change  the  outlook,  so  it’s  difficult  to  make  accurate  predictions.  At  present,  we 
don’t  believe  that  grouse  numbers  will  he  higher  this  year  than  last. 

The  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management  is  looking  for  more  grouse  cooperators. 
These  hunters  provide  us  with  invaluable  data  by  recording  their  hunting  hours 
and  number  of  flushes.  Last  year  about  400  cooperators  gave  us  information  on 
about  11,000  hours  of  grouse  hunting.  Hunters  interested  in  becoming  grouse/ 
woodcock  cooperators  should  contact  the  bureau  in  care  of  the  Harrisburg 
headquarters  address. 
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DUCK  HUNTERS  got  some  good  news  — for  once.  Abundant  rainfall  in  the 
prairies  and  good  nesting  habitat  provided  by  Conservation  Reserve 
Program  acreage  brought  excellent  reproduction  for  many  duck  species.  As  a 
result,  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  allowed  states  in  the  Atlantic,  Missis- 
sippi and  Central  flyways  to  choose  either  a 30-day  season 
with  a four-duck  daily  bag  limit  or  a 40-day  season  with  a 
three-duck  limit.  Pennsylvania  opted  for  the  40-day  sea- 
son — the  longest  since  1987  — to  give  duck  hunters  the 
maximum  time  afield. 

The  last-minute  change  hy  USFWS  that  allowed  us  to  go  to  a 40-day  duck 
season  occurred  after  the  white  waterfowl  information  sheet  was  distributed  to 
post  offices  and  licensing  agents.  Hunters  should  follow  the  green  sheet,  which  is 
annotated  “*proposed  to  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  on  8/16/94.”  Waterfowlers 
will  be  permitted  only  three  ducks  daily,  not  four,  and  the  opening  date  for  the 
second  Crawford  County  goose  season  and  the  second  Northwest  Zone  duck 
season  was  changed  to  Nov.  5 from  Nov.  3. 

Heavy  precipitation  brought  a 47  percent  gain  in  the  number  of  ponds  in  prairie 
Canada  and  the  northcentral  United  States.  Even  better,  the  stage  is  set  for  good 
duck  production  next  year.  Many  aquifers  have  been  recharged  hy  all  the  rain  and 
snow,  and  even  with  average  precipitation,  the  potholes  should  again  fill  with 
water  next  spring. 

But  water  on  the  prairies  is  meaningless  without  adequate  nesting  cover.  The 
Conservation  Reserve  Program,  in  which  farmers  take  land  out  of  production  in 
return  for  money  from  the  federal  government,  provided  nearly  eight  million  acres 
of  new  nesting  habitat.  Projects  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the 
North  American  Waterfowl  Man- 
agement Plan  also  contributed  to 
waterfowl’s  banner  year.  In  three 
years,  the  plan  has  spent  $161  mil- 
lion in  state  conservation  agency 
dollars  and  $81  million  in  federal 
funds  for  waterfowl  habitat  manage- 
ment. 

The  Prairie  Pothole  region  ac- 
counts for  about  10  percent  of  our 
fall  flight.  Reports  from  eastern 
Canada  and  from  Pennsylvania  — where  most  of  our  ducks  come  from  — were 
also  encouraging. 

Mallards  had  their  second  consecutive  good  nesting  year  in  Ontario,  New  York 
and  Quebec.  Flights  from  the  region  are  expected  to  he  up  27  percent.  Across  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Flyway  (Virginia  to  Maine)  mallards  were  at 
their  highest  levels  in  six  years. 

The  winter  of  1993-94  had  a big  impact  on  Pennsylvania  mallards  as  run-off 
from  the  large  snowpack  left  behind  plenty  of  water.  We  saw  40  percent  more 
breeding  pairs  this  past  spring  than  we  did  during  last  year’s  breeding  surveys.  The 
number  of  wood  ducks  nesting  here  rose  hy  1 5 percent  as  well.  We  believe  woodies 


DUCKS  RESPONDED  to  favorable  nesting 
conditions  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Gadwalls, 
for  instance,  increased  by  about  a third. 
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had  average  production  again  this  year,  and  the  fall  flight  of  woodies  should  be 
good. 

Throughout  the  Atlantic  Flyway,  other  species  are  showing  gains  as  well. 
Gadwalls  and  shovelers  are  at  record  levels  — up  32  percent  and  62  percent, 
respectively,  over  their  long-term  averages. 

Both  green-winged  teal  and  blue-winged  teal  are  above  their  long-term 

averages,  too.  Last  year’s  surveys  indicated 
those  species  were  declining,  hut  ideal  prai- 
rie nesting  conditions  caused  more  of  both 
teal  species  to  breed  there.  Also,  the  early 
timing  of  last  year’s  survey  — which  showed 
greenwings  down  50  percent  and  bluewings 
down  23  percent  — may  have  prevented 
observers  from  recording  late  nesting  ef- 
forts by  teal. 

Not  all  duck  species  have  responded  to 
this  year’s  favorable  conditions.  Black  duck 
numbers  are  unchanged.  Scaup  numbers 
are  still  down.  Pintail  populations,  which 
had  been  in  a tailspin  for  several  years,  did  improve  45  percent  from  1993.  But  even 
with  that  gain,  pintails  are  still  33  percent  below  their  long-term  average. 

Pennsylvania  hunters  will  he  allowed  to  shoot  canvashacks  for  the  first  time 
since  the  1 985-86  season,  largely  because  of  a new  federal  management  strategy  for 
that  species.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  there  were  two  separate  canvasback 
populations  an  eastern  and  a western.  Data  gathered  from  banded  birds 
harvested  by  hunters  showed  that  was  not  true. 

USFWS  has  now  established  a nationwide  population  threshold  of  500,000 
canvashacks.  When  the  population  is  above  that  level,  canvashacks  may  be 
hunted;  this  year’s  population  estimate  was  525,000. 

The  Canada  goose  situation  is  basically  unchanged  from  1993.  The  Atlantic 
Population  of  geese  experienced  a 20  percent  climb  — 687,000  birds  in  the 
midwinter  survey  — but  the  number  of  nesting  pairs  dropped.  A late  thaw  on  the 
breeding  grounds  hurt  nesting  efforts  this  year,  and  the  fall  flight  of  geese  from  that 
population  is  expected  to  be  poor. 

There  is  a bright  side,  though.  Large  numbers  of  non-breeding  Canadas  (most 
geese  begin  to  breed  at  three  years  of  age)  were  seen  on  the  breeding  grounds  of 
Quebec’s  Ungava  Peninsula.  This  is  likely  the  result  of  season  and  bag  limit 
restrictions  instituted  in  1992,  and  it’s  possible  the  reductions  will  begin  paying 
dividends  next  year  or  the  year  after  as  young  birds  mature. 

The  midwinter  survey  showed  Southern  James  Bay  Population  geese  at  an  all- 
time  low  of  95,000  birds.  Breeding  pair  numbers  were  down,  and  production  from 
the  region  was  fair  at  best  — probably  a little  lower  than  last  year.  But  again,  large 
numbers  of  non-breeders  were  sighted.  We  expect  a fall  flight  of  the  SJBP  geese, 
which  in  Pennsylvania  moves  primarily  through  Crawford  County,  to  be  similar 
to  last  year. 

Pennsylvania’s  resident  Canada  goose  population  continues  to  grow.  With 
good  nesting  conditions  and  production  across  the  state  this  year,  we  believe  the 


MALLARDS,  which  make  up  a large  part  of 
Pennsylvania's  waterfowl  take,  experienced 
good  nesting  throughout  the  flyway. 
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number  of  non-migrating  geese  now  stands  at  150,000  (we  estimated  up  to 
100,000  in  1993).  Special  hunts  for  resident  geese,  one  in  September  and  one  in 
January /February,  continue.  Last  year,  early  season  hunters  killed  12,500  birds. 
Harsh  weather  and  heavy  snow  cover  severely  hampered  winter  goose  hunters, 
who  took  only  500. 

The  midwinter  flyway  count  of  Atlantic  brant  yielded  157,000  birds  — 56 
percent  more  than  the  previous  sur- 
vey found.  However,  nesting  condi- 
tions were  bad  this  year  as  snow  and 
ice  covered  many  breeding  areas.  But 
thanks  to  a bumper  crop  of  brant 
from  1 993’s  breeding  season,  hunters 
will  still  enjoy  a long  season. 

In  the  last  three  years,  we’ve  no- 
ticed more  snow  geese  visiting  the 
state.  The  birds  are  primarily  found 
in  Bucks,  Chester  and  Lancaster 
counties,  and  they  typically  show  up 
in  December  or  January.  Last  year,  a 
Lancaster  County  wildlife  conservation  officer  estimated  20,000  birds  were  in  her 
district.  Snow  goose  hunters  get  the  maximum  107-day  season  and  a five-bird 
limit. 


GOOSE  HUNTING  is  relatively  unchanged  from 
last  year.  While  migrant  birds  remain  at  low 
levels,  resident  populations  are  in  good  shape. 


FOLLOWIN Q SEVERE  WINTER  conditions,  ring-necked  pheasant  popu- 
lations have  remained  stable  or  have  declined  over  most  of  Pennsylvania. 
Only  in  a few  western  counties  have  ringnecks  shown  an  increase  over  last  year. 
Habitat  loss  from  increased  land  development  and  “clean”  farming  continue  to 
plague  pheasants  throughout  the  commonwealth. 

Populations  on  the  six  pheasant  restoration  areas  (closed 
to  pheasant  hunting)  have  increased  an  average  of  at  least 
three  birds  per  square  mile  over  last  year’s  estimates.  Ring- 
neck  densities  ranged  from  zero  to  6.5  birds  per  square  mile, 
while  Sichuan  densities  were  1.4  to  4-7.  With  the  exception  of  the  Erie  County 
site  — where  no  pheasants  were  seen  during  winter  and  spring  surveys  — evi- 
dence of  successful  reproduction  was  found  on  all  study  areas. 

Based  on  our  studies  of  radio-marked  birds,  we  know  that  pheasants  raised  on 
our  game  farms  can  survive  severe  winters  and  reproduce.  How  well  their  wild- 
raised  offspring  can  survive  is  the  most  important  question  our  pheasant  research 
can  answer. 

More  than  6,800  ringnecks  and  6,750  Sichuans  will  be  released  on  the 
restoration  study  areas  this  fall.  It  is  the  second  release  of  the  program.  For  the  latest 
information  on  the  pheasant  restoration  project,  see  page  47.  The  best  pheasant 
hunting  will  be  found  on  game  lands  and  other  areas  stocked  with  propagated 
pheasants  (see  accompanying  map  and  report). 

Heavy  snowfall  greatly  reduced  winter  habitat  for  cottontail  rabbits,  resulting 
in  higher  than  normal  mortality.  Nesting  and  feeding  conditions  for  rabbits  were 
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excellent  during  spring  and  summer,  though,  which  should  allow  rabbit  popula- 
tions to  rebound  quickly.  Female  rabbits  have  from  five  to  seven  litters  each  year, 
and  numbers  should  he  back  up  in  time  to  provide  good  hunting  this  fall. 

Those  who  hunt  rabbits  in  the 
after-Christmas  season  will  enjoy  a 
five-week  hunt  in  1995.  The  Com- 
missioners voted  to  lengthen  the 
winter  season  through  the  beginning 
of  February. 

The  winter  impacted  squirrel 
populations  too,  but  their  numbers 
should  also  return  to  normal  levels 
hy  fall.  Gray  squirrels  typically  have 
two  litters  per  year  — one  between 
February  and  April,  the  other  in  July 
or  August.  Litter  size  ranges  from  one 
to  eight  squirrels. 

Conditions  were  favorable  for 
good  reproduction  during  spring  and  summer,  hut  hunters  should  be  aware  that 
heavy  elm  spanworm  infestations  may  reduce  squirrel  populations  in  local  areas. 
Scouting  for  locations  with  plenty  of  food  should  lead  hunters  to  spots  with 
abundant  squirrel  populations. 

Our  native  bohwhite  quail  populations  continue  to  fall  across  their  southcentral 


ALTHOUGH  WINTER  weather  may  have  had  an 
impact  on  squirrel  numbers,  spring  and  summer 
reproduction  should  allow  them  to  rebound. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

1994 


MALES  (M) 120,980 

FEMALES  (F) 86,340 

TOTAL  PHEASANTS  RELEASED 207,320 


★ No  pheasants  are  released  in  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  Counties 


and  southeastern  range.  Quail  are  more  sensitive  to  severe  winters  than  most  small 
game  species,  and  last  winter’s  prolonged  snow  cover  drastically  reduced  the 
amount  of  food  and  cover  lor  quail. 

The  number  of  quail  calls  heard  this  summer  along  20  survey  routes  was  nearly 
80  percent  less  than  the  average  over  the  past  eight  years.  Land-use  changes, 
modern  farming  practices  and  the  harsh  winter  have  combined  to  take  their  toll  on 
native  quail  populations. 

THE  QAME  COMMISSION  will  release  121,000  cockbirds  and  87,000  hens 
on  state  game  lands  and  other  areas  open  to  public  hunting.  The  birds  being 
raised  by  Game  Farm  personnel  are  strong,  vigorous  fliers  and  every  hit  the  hunting 
challenge  their  wild  cousins  are.  We  raise  these  birds  in  large,  covered  areas  where 
they  can  fly  at  will,  and  the  pens  are  filled  with  natural 
cover  and  food. 

In  late  September,  29,000  hen  pheasants  were  released 
on  game  lands  and  other  public  hunting  areas  to  provide 
hunters  a chance  to  train  bird  dogs.  The  September 
releases  also  improve  the  pheasant’s  long-term  survival  chances  by  allowing  them 
to  acclimate  to  a new  environment  during  a period  when  there  is  plenty  of  food  and 
cover.  Hen  pheasants  may  not  be  hunted  across  the  southern  portion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  it  is  hoped  the  ringnecks  will  survive  to  produce  offspring  the  following 
year. 

Forty  percent  of  the  remaining  fall  ringneck  allocation  will  he  released  the  week 
before  the  general  small  game  season  opens.  Another  3 5 percent  will  go  out  the  first 
week,  and  25  percent  will  be  released 
the  second  week. 

A number  of  additional  ringnecks 
is  being  reserved  for  a third  in-season 
release,  a change  from  past  years. 

Game  lands  that  attract  high  hunt- 
ing pressure  late  into  the  season  will 
get  these  birds,  and  the  pheasants 
will  afford  good  hunting  over  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday.  It  would  be  a 
great  time  to  take  junior  hunters, 
many  of  whom  will  be  on  school 
vacation  that  week,  out  for  pheas- 
ants. 

Ten  thousand  hens  will  he  re- 
leased in  the  northern  pheasant  zone  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  late  small  game 
season.  These  birds  provide  excellent  hunting,  and  releases  are  timed  so  young 
people  on  school  vacations  — as  well  as  adults  who  get  time  off  over  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  — can  take  in  some  high-quality  pheasant  hunting. 

Three  thousand  Sichuan  males  in  excess  of  pheasant  restoration  project  needs 
will  be  released  instead  of  ringnecks  in  Blair,  Columbia,  Crawford  and  Lycoming 
counties. 


PHEASANT  STOCKING  has  undergone  a few 
changes  this  year  in  order  to  provide  more 
recreation  for  the  state's  bird  hunters. 


Stocking  Report 

Carl  Riegner 
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^ I 'HE  OUTLOOK  for  woodcock  continues  to  be  gloomy.  The  U.S.  Fish  &. 

X Wildlife  Service’s  index  — which  is  based  on  the  number  of  singing  males 
located  on  spring  survey  routes  — has  steadily  declined  over  the  past  25  years.  The 
index  indicates  an  overall  drop  during  that  period  of  42  percent;  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  index  points  to  a 6 1 percent  decrease.  Our  annual  spring 
survey  this  year  found  the  fewest  singing  males  we’ve  ever 
recorded. 

Even  though  last  year’s  season  coincided  well  with  mi- 
grating “Eight  birds”  from  the  north,  the  flushing  counts 
provided  by  our  cooperators  dropped  from  just  over  two  birds  per  hour  to  1.65. 
Some  hunters  did  experience  success,  probably  because  the  flight  birds  were 
present  throughout  the  two-week  season. 

The  drop  in  flushing  rate  is  likely  due  to  poor  reproduction  in  the  spring  of ’93. 
USFWS  recorded  a decline  in  the  number  of  immature  woodcock  per  adult  female 
in  Pennsylvania  s harvest  last  year.  W ings  submitted  to  the  Service  by  state  hunters 
showed  1 .2  immatures  for  every  adult  hen,  well  below  the  state’s  long-term  average 
of  1.5. 

The  average  hag  per  hunt  and  average  hag  per  season  for  state  hunters  also  fell, 
according  to  USFWS  figures.  The  average  bag  per  hunt  dropped  to  1 .8  last  season, 
down  from  2.1  in  1992.  The  average  season  bag  was  only  4.6  in  1993,  compared  to 
6.2  the  year  before. 

PGC’s  yearly  Game-Take  survey  also  shows  a drastic  drop  in  the  total  number 

of  woodcock  taken  here.  Penn- 
sylvania hunters  shot  nearly 
190,000  birds  in  1983;  last  year, 
the  harvest  was  53,000  birds.  For 
one  thing,  far  fewer  people  are 
pursuing  woodcock  these  days. 
The  Game-Take  survey  shows  a 
decline  of  84  percent  from  1983 
to  1993.  Many  of  our  hunters 
cooperating  in  the  flush ing  count 
survey  program  for  upland  birds 
have  given  up  woodcock  hunting 
because  of  the  bird’s  low  num- 
bers. 

The  woodcock  decline  is 
mainly  due  to  loss  of  habitat. 
Woodcock  require  a fairly  spe- 
cific set  of  habitat  conditions  — 
young  aspen  stands,  reverting 
fields,  wetland  areas  and  so  forth  — that  yield  an  abundance  of  earthworms.  Good 
woodcock  cover  may  last  only  a few  decades  as  succession  changes  it. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  to  the  woodcock’s  survival  is  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  singing  ground  habitat,  primarily  reverting  fields.  As  singing  ground 
areas  mature,  they  become  unsuitable  for  the  courtship  ritual,  and  male  woodcock 
are  forced  to  find  new  singing  grounds.  That  is  an  increasingly  difficult  task  as  wild 


THE  BREEDING  population  index,  as  reflected  by  the 
number  of  male  woodcock  found  on  singing  ground 
surveys,  has  been  dropping  for  more  than  two 
decades.  The  loss  of  early  successional  forest  habitat 
is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  decline. 


Woodcock 

Lincoln  Lang 
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habitat  matures  past  its  usefulness  as  singing  ground  or  is  paved  under  or  bulldozed 
over  to  make  way  for  human  development.  As  a result,  reproduction  suffers. 

We  also  believe  overhunting  has  also  contributed  to  the  decline.  Back  in  ’92, 
Pennsylvania  significantly  cut  back  woodcock  hunting  seasons,  taking  only  1 2 days 
out  of  the  45  permitted  by  USFWS.  This  year  is  no  different,  and  the  two-week 
season  will  occur  Oct.  22  to  Nov.  5.  The  bag  limit  remains  three  birds  per  day.  The 
season  is  timed  to  coincide  with  birds  moving  down  from  the  north  and  reduce 
pressure  on  local  birds. 

Any  season  held  when  flight  birds  are  not  present  will  come  at  the  expense  of 
resident  birds.  But  we  know  that  even  our  short  hunting  season  can  help  resident 
woodcock  only  so  much.  When  timberdoodles  leave  here,  they  stop  over  and 
eventually  winter  in  states  where  hunting  seasons  are  still  open.  Until  other  states 
in  the  flyway  reduce  hunting  pressure  on  the  birds,  woodcock  numbers  will 
continue  to  plummet  as  habitat  declines. 

PENNSYLVANIA  NOW  BOASTS  its  largest  bear  population  in  recorded 
history.  Population  estimates  had  been  around  7,500  animals  for  several  years, 
but  the  estimates  have  been  rising  gradually  over  that  time,  and  now  we  believe  the 
state’s  black  bears  to  number  about  8,200.  In  the  prime  range  — the  Poconos  and 
areas  of  the  Northcentral  — bear  populations  remain  fairly 
steady.  But  bears  are  increasing  both  their  numbers  and  their 
range  in  many  other  areas  of  the  state. 

Some  of  the  expansion  can  be  explained  by  a gradual 
change  of  farmland  into  forested  habitat,  which  provides 
more  places  for  bears  to  live.  Human  attitudes  are  changing  as  well,  and  people’s 
increasing  acceptance  of  bears  lessens  the  likelihood  that  the  animals  will  be  killed 
or  relocated  as  nuisances.  The  expansion  has  also  changed  harvest  patterns.  About 
20  percent  of  the  hunters  who  used  to  go  to  prime  bear  range  are  now  spending  bear 
season  in  peripheral  range.  In  Cameron  County, 
for  instance,  hunter  density  in  1981  was  17  per 
square  mile  of  forested  habitat.  Last  year,  the 
figure  had  dropped  to  eight. 

At  the  same  time,  bear  hunter  numbers  have 
climbed  in  other  places.  In  an  eight-county  area 
of  the  Southwest  — Armstrong,  Indiana, 

Cambria,  Blair,  Westmoreland,  Fayette,  Somerset 
and  Bedford  — the  number  of  hunters  has  in- 
creased from  about  3,500  in  1985  to  7,045  last 
year. 

What  all  this  shows  is  that  bear  hunting  is  self- 
regulating here,  and  that’s  good.  As  bear  range 
expands  outward  from  prime  territory,  the  hunt- 
ing pressure  expands  with  it.  Hunters  looking  for 
a place  to  kill  a bear  should  keep  in  mind  that 
while  a particular  county  may  have  a high  harvest 
figure,  the  majority  of  the  kill  probably  comes 


BLACK  BEARS  are  at  their  highest- 
ever  population  levels,  and  the  big 
animals  continue  to  expand  their 
range  here. 


Black  Bear 
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from  certain  areas.  Bear  prefer  thick  swamps,  brushy  sidehills,  rejuvenating  timber 
cuts  and  other  heavy  cover.  Bears  like  to  feed  in  areas  that  have  a lot  of  acorns  or 
beechnuts;  sportsmen  who  hunt  in  the  Northcentral  should  he  sure  to  scout  out  the 
effects  of  the  elm  spanworm  infestations  — which  could  affect  mast  production. 

A review  of  last  year’s  harvest  may  help  point  the  way.  Clinton,  Lycoming, 
Clearfield,  Centre  and  Pike  were  the  top  five  counties  in  the  state  — by  a wide 
margin.  There  are  plenty  of  other  good  areas,  though.  Bears  have  been  harvested 
across  the  state  except  for  the  extreme  Northwest  and  Southwest,  and  southern 
portions  of  the  Southcentral  and  Southeast  regions. 


A EUROPEAN  BAN  on  furs  from  countries  that  permit  the  use  of  leg-hold  traps 
has  been  postponed  until  January  1996.  In  the  meantime,  nations  are 
working  to  develop  an  internationally  accepted  trapping  standard.  The  U.S.  fur 
market  depends  heavily  on  Europe,  and  a ban  by  the  European  Union  would  likely 
devastate  fur  prices.  For  more  on  this  issue,  see  page  46. 

Beaver  will  present  excellent  prospects  for  furtakers  this 
year.  The  statewide  beaver  population  has  been  rising 
between  7 and  1 2 percent  per  year  over  the  last  three  to  four 


Furbearers 

Arnold  Hayden 


years.  And  last  year’s  bad  weather  and  low  trapping  pressure 
led  to  underharvests,  particularly  in  Furbearer  Zones  1 and  2.  As  a result,  the  season 
limits  in  those  two  zones  have  been  doubled  to  20  animals. 

Nuisance  problems  have  been  increasing,  too,  and  those  who  want  to  break  into 
the  sport  of  heaver  trapping  might  do  well  to  contact  a local  wildlife  conservation 


officer.  WCOs  might  he  able  to  steer  trappers  to  problem  areas.  When  scouting  for 
beaver,  look  for  fresh  mud  on  beaver  dams,  dirty  water  behind  the  dams  and  fresh 
cuttings  in  the  area.  Beaver  food  caches  can  indicate  the  relative  population  level 
in  an  area:  Large  caches  indicate  large  numbers  of  beavers  and  vice  versa. 

Trappers  can  also  check  with  landowners  who  may  want  some  of  their  beavers 
removed.  People  who  like  to  have  heavers  on  their  properties  should  realize  that 


harvesting  a few  animals  from  an  area  will 
ensure  long-term  occupancy  by  beavers.  In 
large  numbers,  beavers  can  quickly  use  up 
available  food  supplies,  and  they  will  aban- 
don the  area  once  that  occurs. 

Interest  in  the  eastern  coyote  continues 
to  increase.  More  people  seem  to  be  taking 
up  coyote  hunting  and  coyote  trapping. 
Coyotes  may  now  he  hunted  on  Sundays, 
as  was  the  case  before  the  animal  was 
classified  as  a furbearer.  Last  year’s  har- 
vest — hunting  and  trapping  combined  — 
topped  6,100  animals.  That  s a fairly  large  jump  from  the  4,400  taken  the  year 
before,  and  almost  twice  the  3,700  harvested  in  1991. 

We  estimate  the  statewide  coyote  population  to  be  between  15,000  and  18,000 
animals.  Our  estimates  continue  to  climb  as  the  harvest  figures  increase;  hunters 
and  trappers  take  a relatively  constant  percentage  of  the  population  each  year. 


1993-94  Beaver  Harvest 


Zone 

Population 

Harvest 

Coal 

Harvest 

1 

5,693 

1,385 

1,128 

2 

8,451 

2,440 

1,002 

3 

6,049 

1,490 

757 

4 

3,288 

787 

528 

5 

1,008 

252 

111 

6 

366 

95 

80 

Statewide 

24,855 

6,449 

3,606 
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Populations  are  stable  across  the  northern  half  of  the  state  and  seem  to  be  on  the 
rise  in  the  southcentral  and  southwest  portions  of  the  commonwealth. 

About  half  of  our  coyote  harvest  is  taken  by  people  who  specialize  in  coyote 
hunting  and  trapping;  the  remainder  comes  from  hunters  who  shoot  the  animals 
while  hunting  deer,  bear  and  turkey.  Coyote  hunting  is  still  a fairly  new  sport  here, 
hut  a few  hunting  methods  are  beginning  to  evolve.  Predator  calling  is  popular, 
and  the  hand-held  calls  seem  to  be  more  effective  than  electronic  devices  because 
of  the  tendency  to  over-call  with  electronics. 

A call  that  imitates  an  injured  prey  animal  — a squalling  rabbit,  for  ex- 
ample— works  year-round.  Imitating  an  injured  young  coyote  can  produce 
action  in  the  fall,  when  juvenile  coyotes  are  prevalent. 

Aggressive  howling  and  barking  can  work  in  late  fall  and  winter;  coyotes  have 
established  territories  by  then  and  may  come  to  run  oft  an  intruder.  Combining 
the  howling  and  barking  with  preda- 
tor calling  may  also  prove  effective. 

The  best  time  to  hunt  coyotes  is 
right  after  daylight,  up  until  as  late  as 
10  a.m.  It’s  best  to  scout  an  area  for 
fresh  sign,  and  locating  animals  the 
night  before  by  eliciting  responses  to 
howls  will  improve  the  hunter’s 
chances.  Coyotes  will  normally  circle 
a call  and  will  not  approach  across 
open  fields. 

Populations  of  raccoons  and  both 
species  of  foxes  remain  high.  And  as 
the  number  of  trappers  continues  to 
drop,  disease  and  food  availability 
become  the  main  factors  that  limit  these  populations.  Participation  in  coon 
trapping  alone  fell  18  percent  from  1992  to  1993.  Furbearer  harvests  declined  for 
nearly  all  species,  a reflection  of  fewer  trappers  and,  probably,  adverse  trapping 
conditions  last  year.  □ 


TRAPPING  pressure  continues  at  a low  ebb  even 
as  the  furbearer  populations  remain  high. 
Trappers  face  the  prospect  of  a European  ban  on 
furs  from  countries  that  permit  leghold  traps,  a 
move  that  could  doom  the  U.S.  fur  market. 


Fluorescent  orange  — for  your  safety 

MORE  THAN  A MILLION  hunters  will  be  afield  in  Pennsylvania  at  one  time  or 
another  this  autumn,  and  with  that  many  people  it’s  vitally  important  to  think 
safety  first.  Beginning  with  the  grouse  and  squirrel  seasons,  all  hunters  ( except  dove 
and  crow  hunters  and  waterfowlers)  must  wear  250  square  inches  of  fluorescent 
orange  on  the  head,  chest  and  back  combined  that  is  visible  for  360  degrees. 
Fall  turkey  hunters  must  wear  250  square  inches  of  orange  while  moving  and  at  their 
calling  location. 

Bowhunters  are  covered  by  this  regulation  during  the  portion  of  archery  season 
that  overlaps  general  small  game.  The  regulations  remain  in  effect  through  general 
small  game,  turkey,  bear,  deer  and  post-Christmas  small  game  seasons.  Flintlock 
hunters  and  second-season  archers  are  exempt. 
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Gobblers  and  Grapes 

The  secret  to  bagging  fall  turkeys  lies  in 
finding  good  food  sources,  and  wild  grapes 
are  always  a good  bet. 


I LOCKED  THE  DOORS  of  my 
truck,  slid  some  shells  into  the 
12-gauge  and  started  hiking  out  a 
trail  between  two  long  mountain 
ridges.  The  morning  promised  to  he 
one  of  the  most  gorgeous  of  the 
year.  Most  of  the  leaves  had  fallen, 
the  sun  was  shining  and  a slight 
chill  hung  in  the  air.  I knew  it 
would  be  a fantastic  day  whether  I 
found  any  turkeys  or  not. 

In  past  years  I had  encountered 
turkeys  in  the  valley  ahead,  and  I 
thought  maybe  there  would  he  some 
there  this  day.  But  after  three  hours 
of  walking,  I hadn’t  found  any 

scratchings 

By  Joe  Fleckenstein  or  other  tur- 

key sign.  1 

had  intended  to  continue  out  the 
valley  for  another  hour  and  then 
return  to  my  vehicle  via  the  top  of 
the  ridge  to  the  south,  but  the  com- 
plete lack  of  sign  made  me  recon- 
sider my  plans. 

As  I was  trying  to  decide  on  a 
course  of  action,  I remembered  that 
the  previous  week  I had  seen  what 
may  have  been  turkey  scratchings 
on  the  ridge  to  the  south.  They 
could’ve  been  made  by  deer  pawing 
for  acorns,  but  as  I thought  about  it 
I recalled  the  presence  of  wild  grape 
vines  in  the  area.  Some  of  the  dried 
grape  bunches  had  fallen  to  the 
forest  floor.  Turkeys  feed  mostly  on 
acorns,  hut  wild  grapes  are  also  high 
on  their  list  of  favorite  foods.  With 


nothing  to  lose,  I decided  to  head  there 
immediately  and  have  another  look  around. 

It  took  me  half  an  hour  to  climb  to  the 
ridge,  and  on  the  way  I called  occasionally, 
hoping  to  walk  within  earshot  of  a flock.  I 
use  only  a kee-kee  call  because  it  seems  to 
put  birds  at  ease.  I believe  that  when  tur- 
keys hear  me,  they  think  they’re  hearing  a 
lost  bird.  I often  peek  over  the  edge  of  the 
hill  or  from  behind  some  laurel  and  spot 
them.  I’ve  found  old  birds  this  way  as  well 
as  young  ones. 

But  this  day  the  woods  remained  silent. 
After  I reached  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  I 
slowly  zigzagged  across  the  summit  — call- 
ing, walking  to  one  edge  and  looking,  and 
then  repeating  the  process  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ridgetop. 

Just  200  yards  from  my  destination,  a 
knoll  blocked  my  view  of  the  area.  I re- 
peated the  lost  call  before  climbing  the 
rise,  and  as  I reached  the  crest,  a magnifi- 
cent gobbler  suddenly  Hushed  only  40  yards 
away.  I was  awed  by  its  huge  black  body  and 
long  beard,  and  it  was  a sight  I’ll  never 
forget. 

Immediately  after  the  gobbler  flushed, 
about  eight  young  birds  flew  out  about  30 
yards  from  where  the  gobbler  had  been.  I 
could  distinguish  the  young  birds  from 
mature  birds  by  their  more  rapid  wing  beats. 
The  gobbler  had  flown  through  the  timber 
to  my  left,  whereas  the  young  birds  flew 
over  the  hill  to  my  right. 

I was  baffled  because  mature  gobblers 
don’t  normally  travel  with  young  birds,  and 
I saw  no  sign  of  a mother  hen. 

I decided  to  set  up  against  a large  oak 
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near  where  the  gobbler  had  flushed.  I put 
on  my  face  mask  and  noticed  it  was  11:15. 
All  the  rules  say  that  mature  gobblers  hang 
out  with  only  other  mature  gobblers,  but  I 
thought  that  maybe  this  gobbler  had  be- 
come separated  from  his  bachelor  buddies 
and  had  joined  this  group.  Of  course,  it  was 
even  more  likely  the  gobbler  just  happened 
to  be  feeding  in  the  same  area  — on  the 
same  wild  grapes  — as  the  young  birds. 

I figured  I’d  never  see  the  group  of  young 
birds  again.  They  flew  far  down  a very  steep 
hill  and,  when  I last  saw  them,  they  were 
flying  in  a tight  group.  I couldn’t  imagine 
enticing  any  of  them  away  from  the  flock. 
My  best  bet  lay  with  the  gobbler. 

Mature  qobblers  are  known  to 

be  very  cautious  and  slow  to  re- 
group. Sometimes  they  do  not  get  together 
again  for  a day  or  two.  And  to  make  things 
more  difficult,  this  one  wasn’t  part  of  a 
bachelor  group.  Still,  it  was  the  only 
game  in  town. 

I considered  using  an  adult  gob- 
bler call,  but  I thought  that  could 
make  him  suspicious.  He  had  just 
been  with  young  birds,  so  it  seemed 
to  me  that  a young  bird  call  should 
not  spook  him.  A half-hour  after  I 
had  flushed  the  birds  I started  to  call. 

I gave  one  kee-kee  call  and  listened. 

No  response. 

I leaned  back  against  the  oak  and 
gazed  at  the  beautiful  blue  sky.  I 
watched  squirrels  and  songbirds  for  a 
while.  With  five  hours  until  sun- 
down, I debated  whether  to  stay  or 
move.  While  I was  weighing  my  options,  1 
heard  two  coarse  yelps  over  my  left  shoul- 
der. It  was  the  gobbler. 

I waited  about  20  seconds  and  answered 
with  two  reassuring  clucks.  Shortly  I heard 
the  leaves  rustling  and  then  the  gobbler’s 
head  and  neck  appeared  30  yards  away. 
The  gobbler  walked  behind  a laurel  bush 


as  he  looked  left  and  right.  When 
he  walked  out  the  other  side  I was 
ready.  One  shot  and  he  was  down. 
Walking  over  to  claim  my  prize,  I 
immediately  realized  he  was  by  far 
the  largest  gobbler  I had  ever 
bagged. 

When  I turned  him  over,  I was 
surprised  by  the  length  of  his  beard. 
It  measured  1 1 Vz  inches.  Friends  of 
mine  who  say  I never  show  emotion 
should  have  seen  my  little  victory 
dance. 

After  tagging  the  bird,  I took  a 
section  of  cord  from  my  shoulder 
bag  and  tied  it  between  the  bird’s 
feet  to  serve  as  a handle.  It  was 
more  than  a mile  back  to  my  truck, 
and  I wanted  to  bring  the  gobbler 
out  of  the  woods  in  good  condition. 
I already  knew  the  bird’s  beard  and 
fanned  tail  feathers  would  be  dis- 


played in  a place  of  honor  in  my 
family  room. 

When  I opened  the  gobbler’s 
gizzard  later  I found  a mixture  of 
acorns  and,  as  I suspected,  wild 
grapes.  There  were  not  many  grape 
vines  on  that  ridge,  but  the  turkeys 
found  them.  And  so  did  I.  □ 


FALL  TURKEY  hunters  must  wear  250  square  inches 
of  fluorescent  orange  at  all  times  — as  the  author 
did  when  he  shot  this  fine  autumn  gobbler. 
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Beagle  Music 


Chasing  rabbits  with  dogs  is  a long  tradition,  and 
while  the  ranks  of  beaglers  are  declining,  the  sport  has 


MY  FOUR  BEAGLES  hounded  off  the  tailgate  and 
charged  into  the  small  thicket  behind  the  house.  I 


didn’t  really  need  four  dogs  for  the  area  I was  going  to  cover, 


hunt,  and  I enjoy  the  noise  and  excitement  the  added  hounds 
bring  to  the  chase. 

I was  also  anxious  to  see  how  my  dogs  were  going  to  run 


It  was  a perfect  day  for  rabbit  hunting  — cool,  damp 


that  I found  no  cottontails  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 


and  several  years’  worth  of  dead  weeds,  rabbit  hunters 
see  a gold  mine. 

The  dogs  had  moved  out  about  7 5 yards  ahead  of  me  1 
the  time  we  were  three-quarters  of  the  way  through  th~ 
thicket  — obviously  unable  to  tolerate  my  slow,  searching 
pace.  Then  they  struck  scent,  and  it  must’ve  been  a hot  track 
because  all  the  dogs  started  barking  at  the  same  time.  Annie 
Oakley  was  leading,  but  Lightning  was  bumping  her  shoulder 
as  both  dogs  trailed  the  scent.  The  dogs  were  coming  so  fast 
I knew  the  rabbit  had  already  gotten  by  me  and  was  skirting 
the  edge  of  the  woodlot. 

I leaned  up  against  the  nearest  cherry  tree,  watched  the 
dogs  file  by  and  listened  to  their  sweet  music.  As  the  last  two 


novice  and  experienced  hunter. 


By  Dave  Fisher 


but  I’m  used  to  having  several  dogs  with  me  on  almost  every 


without  my  normal  pack  leader,  a big  male  named  Ralphie. 


beautifully  covered  edges.  Experienced  rabbit  hunters 
look  at  cover  a little  differently  than  most  people. 
Where  another  person  might  see  just  brambles,  vines 


overcast.  I searched  the  thicket  carefully  and  was  surpi 
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dogs,  Meg  and  Sherri-Red,  disap- 
peared into  the  brush,  I strolled 
over  to  where  the  dogs  first  jumped 
the  rahhit.  I was  sure  as  I could  be 
that  the  rabbit  would  pass  by  that 
spot  again  if  the  dogs  kept  up  the 
pressure. 

Rahhit  hunting  behind  dogs  — 
like  anything  else  — has  its  own 
quirks  and  secrets  that  you  pick  up 
after  doing  it  for  a long  time.  You 
learn  to  watch  the  dogs  in  your 
peripheral  vision,  keeping  track  of 
where  they  are  so  you  can  shoot 


EXPERIENCE  allows  the  sportsman  who 
hunts  with  beagles  to  figure  out  what  a 
rabbit  is  likely  to  do  once  it's  jumped. 


safely  if  a rahhit  should  appear.  At 
the  same  time,  you  scan  for  the 
rahhit  50  to  80  yards  ahead  of  the 
dogs. 

Scenting  conditions  of  the  day, 
the  openness  of  the  terrain  and  the 
speed  of  the  dogs  are  just  some  of 
the  other  variables  to  consider.  Only 
the  experience  of  hunting  behin  J a 
particular  pack,  or  simply  being  on 
many  hunts,  can  tell  you  — with 
some  degree  of  certainty  — where 
the  bunny  will  show  up. 

This  particular  rabbit  and  I must 


have  crossed  paths  somewhere  along  the 
way  because  the  dogs  were  coming  by  me, 
again  in  full  bay.  Still,  I saw  no  rabbit. 
When  I reached  the  general  area  where  the 
cottontail  was  rousted,  I started  taking  the 
chase  more  seriously. 

JN  SMALL  WOODLOTS,  a rabbit  of- 
ten lets  the  dogs  push  it  for  only  so  long 
before  leaving  the  area  or  going  into  a hole. 
1 was  beginning  to  think  something  like 
that  might’ve  happened. 

I finally  spotted  the  bounding  cotton- 
tail some  60  yards  in  front  of  the  dogs.  1 
raised  the  11-87  slowly,  not  wanting  to 
send  the  rabbit  into  high  gear.  As  the 
cottontail  lazily  jumped  into  a small  open- 
ing in  some  little  locust  trees,  I fired  and 
rolled  it. 

After  milling  around  for  a few  moments, 
the  dogs  went  back  to  hunting.  Just  as  1 
finished  cleaning  my  prize,  the  dogs  jumped 
a second  rabbit.  I quickly  moved  a few  yards 
out  of  the  thicket  into  an  old  strip  mine  site 
in  order  to  see  better.  The  dogs  “short 
circled”  the  bunny  quickly,  and  I tumbled 
this  one  — a short,  fat  male  — with  one 
shot. 

“Short  circling”  occurs  when  a rabbit 
loops  back  away  from  the  dogs  at  the  earli- 
est opportunity  rather  than  run  the  entire 
perimeter  of  its  territory.  This  usually  hap- 
pens when  the  cottontail  is  caught  out  on 
the  edge  of  its  range,  when  weather  condi- 
tions discourage  it  from  running,  or  when  it 
has  not  heard  human  voices  and  picks  a 
short  circle  as  the  best  escape  maneuver. 

I often  approach  likely  cover  very  qui- 
etly, letting  the  dogs  do  the  hunting.  The 
rabbit’s  more  likely  to  circle  hack  quickly  if 
it  isn’t  aware  that  a human  is  nearby.  Long 
runs  are  nice,  but  it’s  good  to  have  the  dogs 
short  circle  some  rabbits  every  once  in 
awhile. 

The  dogs  and  1 worked  through  a couple 
hundred  yards  of  some  great- looking  cover 
before  the  dogs  bounced  another  one  out. 
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I’ve  been  hunting  the  area  for  years,  and 
when  I got  to  the  spot  where  the  rabbit 
went  out,  I realized  it  was  right  where  I’d 
killed  a rabbit  the  year  before.  I figured  the 
run  would  go  about  the  same  way,  so  I 
turned  back  down  the  hill  and  looked  for  a 
clear  spot. 

Like  almost  every  other  type  of  hunting, 
it  pays  to  know  the  area.  Year  in  and  year 
out,  rabbits  in  a particular  piece  of  cover 
will  run  similar  routes  as  long  as  the  terrain 
and  vegetation  remains  similar. 

I was  hardly  surprised,  then,  when  the 
dogs  soon  veered  downhill  and  slowly 
turned  my  way.  I knew  it  wouldn’t  be  a long 
run,  and  I positioned  myself  about  halfway 
down  the  sidehill,  almost  within  gun  range 
of  the  field’s  edge. 

I heard  Annie  Oakley  trying  to  pull  in 
front,  and  the  younger  dogs  were  barking 
excitedly.  1 figured  the  bunny  must  be  right 
in  front  of  them  because  the  more  excited 
the  dogs  become  and  the  more  they  bark, 
the  closer  they  are  to  the  rabbit.  This  is 
particularly  true  with  younger  dogs. 

I kept  waiting  for  the  rabbit  to  “check,” 
to  make  some  type  of  turn  or  maneuver  to 
throw  off  the  dogs.  The  dogs  then  “check” 
as  well  when  they  reach  the  spot  where  the 
rabbit  tried  to  give  them  the  slip.  But  this 
rabbit  just  kept  right  on  coming  around  the 
hillside  toward  me. 

A WELL- WORN  deer  path  led  about  50 
. yards  straight  from  me  into  the  brush, 
and  if  the  chase  went  as  I thought,  the 
bunny  would  come  right  up  the  path.  When 
I first  saw  the  cottontail  it  was  on  the  trail 
but  out  of  gun  range.  As  1 watched,  the 
rabbit  sat  for  a few  seconds,  turning  its  ears 
back  toward  the  pursuing  hounds. 

The  scenting  conditions  were  so  good 
that  I knew  the  dogs  would  soon  be  on  it. 
The  rabbit  took  one  small  j ump  then  broke 
into  a slow  trot  up  the  trail.  My  third  shot 
of  the  day  gave  me  my  third  cottontail. 
Not  many  people  hunt  with  beagles 


these  days,  despite  the  efforts  of 
organizations  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Rabbit  Hound  Association  and 
Rabbits  Unlimited,  Inc.  Both  groups 
have  helped  rekindle  some  interest 
in  the  sport,  and  ARHA  promotes 
raising  and  field-trialing  beagles  as 
well.  But  even  as  we  note  a rise  in 
the  number  of  novice  rabbit  hunt- 
ers afield  these  days,  we  also  realize 
that  rabbit  hunting,  as  many  old 
beagle  hunters  know  it,  is  headed 
into  the  sunset. 

A lot  of  our  rabbits  seem  to  live 


A GOOD  DOG  (or  dogs)  keep  steady 
pressure  on  rabbits  — causing  them  to 
circle.  Beagles  are  excellent  companions  in 
addition  to  being  great  rabbit  dogs. 

in  areas  we  can’t  hunt:  in  suburbia, 
inside  Safety  Zones,  and  so  forth. 
Hunting  areas  seem  to  get  smaller 
and  smaller  each  year.  Almost  ev- 
ery thicket  I hunt  in  now  has  a 
shadow  of  a house  creeping  into  it, 
and  in  recent  years  I find  myself 
sometimes  driving  a hundred  miles 
to  hunt  like  it  used  to  he  around 
home.  These  days,  I can  count  on 
one  hand  the  serious  rabbit  hunters 
in  my  county. 

But  as  I picked  up  my  third  rab- 
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bit  of  the  day  and  the  dogs  came  to 
receive  their  well-deserved  praise,  I 
thought  about  how  lucky  1 am.  1 
own  eight  beautiful  beagles  and  live 
in  a state  where  1 can  still  enjoy 
running  them  and  listening  to  that 
great  beagle  music. 

I was  still  cleaning  the  third  rab- 
bit when  the  girls  jumped  a fourth. 
The  dogs  headed  toward  the  open 
field  and  another  long  thicket.  In 
the  past,  the  rabbits  would  run  the 
big  thicket  for  a long  time,  then  slip 
back  into  the  cover  where  I now 
stood. 


Problem  was,  the  area  was  really 
too  big  for  one  hunter  to  cover.  I 
moved  toward  a spot  where  the 
long  thicket  met  the  one  1 was  in, 
listening  to  the  beagles  the  entire 
time  in  order  to  keep  track  of 
jfe.  the  chase. 

This  was  no 

short  circle. 
run  hud  already 
gone  to  the  end  of 
the  long  thicket  and 
hack.  1 wanted  to  move 
about  20  yards  to  my 
right,  but  I didn’t  dare 
try  because  the  rabbit  had  to  be 
close  by.  Rabbits  are  quick  to  spot 
movement  when  they’re  being 
chased. 


As  I listened,  the  dogs  check- 
ed and  went  barking  straight  back 
into  the  long  thicket.  The  beagles 
checked  again  when  they  reached 
the  end  of  it;  none  of  the  dogs 
seemed  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
rabbit’s  scent. 

Good  dogs  press  the  rabbit  just 
quick  enough  to  make  it  circle  back. 
If  the  hounds  run  the  rabbit  at  a 
steady  pace,  it  will  automatically 
run  the  boundaries  of  its  territory. 


All  the  hunter  has  to  do  is  determine  the 
best  place  to  intercept  the  cottontail  as  it 
comes  back.  Give  the  rabbit  too  much  time 
and  it  will  check  a lot,  possibly  losing  the 
dogs.  It  may  also  decide  to  run  into  a hole. 

After  a half-hour  of  watching  and  wait- 
ing, I was  getting  pretty  antsy.  I could  see 
the  dogs  coming  up  the  slight  rise  in  the 
long  thicket  for  the  third  time,  and  they 
still  weren’t  pressing  the  bunny  as  hard  as  I 
would  have  liked. 

They  were  also  weaving  from  side  to 
side,  with  some  definitely  off  the  line.  I 
realized  what  had  happened  when  a hen 
pheasant  flushed  about  50  yards  in  front  of 
me.  When  the  ringneck  flushed,  the  dogs 
tried  to  regroup  and  find  the  rabbit  scent 
again.  1 let  my  guard  down  while  watching 
them,  and  1 caught  a glimpse  of  the  rabbit 
sneaking  by  me. 

W ith  the  pheasant  scent  no  longer  mud- 
dying up  the  water,  the  dogs  locked  onto 
the  cottontail  track  with  renewed  fervor. 
They  ran  the  bunny  straight  through  the 
main  thicket,  and  then  the  cottontail  made 
a slow  left  turn  and  headed  back  toward 
me. 

When  I saw  the  rabbit,  it  was  about  65 
yards  in  front  of  the  dogs,  and  as  I watched, 
it  broke  to  its  left  in  an  attempt  to  find  the 
trail  it  had  just  run.  It’s  common  for  rabbits 
to  cut  back  onto  their  own  scent  to  throw 
the  dogs. 

Now  the  rabbit  was  sneaking  along,  and 
when  it  hopped  out  of  the  brush  at  the  base 
of  a huge  wild  cherry,  I pressed  the  trigger. 
My  fourth  shot  of  the  day  filled  my  bag 
limit  and  ended  a beautiful  1 '/2-hour  chase. 
The  dogs  rushed  over  to  mouth  the  quarry 
they’d  trailed  so  well. 

It  had  been  a long  season  for  the  dogs, 
and  it  didn’t  take  much  persuading  to  get 
them  to  head  for  the  truck.  There’s  nothing 
so  re  wardi  ng  as  a day  of  great  chases,  and  I ’d 
taken  my  limit  with  just  four  shots  to  boot. 

A day’s  rabbit  hunting  just  can’t  get  much 
better.  □ 
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Send  in  the  Crowds 


Pursuing  pheasants  on  hard-hunted  game  lands 
can  put  longtails  in  your  coat  — if  you  let 
hunting  pressure  work  for  you. 


By  Bob  D'Angelo 


THE  CACKLING  ringneck 
erupted  from  the  sparse  weed 
field.  For  a brief  moment  rhe  bird 
seemed  suspended,  silhouetted 
against  the  blue  sky.  At  my  shot, 
the  bird  seemed  to  drop  from  a trail 
of  floating  feathers. 


While  slipping  the  cockbird  into 
the  back  of  my  hunting  coat  and 
realizing  the  season  was  only  20 
minutes  old,  a smug  feeling  came 
over  me.  I knew  the  pheasant  would 
be  where  he  was.  To  my  immediate 
right,  several  groups  of  hunters  were 
working  a huge,  har- 
vested com  field.  The 
hunters  were  evenly 
spaced  and  moving  fast 
from  a main  road  that 
flanked  the  field. 

Between  me  and 
them,  and  parallel  with 
the  field,  was  a narrow, 
overgrown  gully.  Di- 
rectly behind  me  was 
thick  cover  — saplings 
and  rows  of  multiflora 
rose.  Although  they 
didn’t  realize  it,  the 
hunters  pushed  the 
ringneck  down  the 
gully  and  trapped  it  in 
the  weed  field  where  it 
had  sought  the  thick 
cover.  I simply  got  be- 


TWO  FACTORS  allow  the  author  to  have  consistent 
success  on  crowded  game  lands.  One,  he  uses  hunting 
pressure  to  his  advantage.  Second,  he  becomes 
completely  familiar  with  the  area. 
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tween  the  bird  and  where  he  wanted 
to  go.  The  ringneck  had  no  choice 
hut  to  become  airborne. 

I moved  no  more  than  10  yards 
toward  the  gully  and  another  ring- 
neck  rocketed  up,  straining  for  alti- 
tude. The  12  -gauge  autoloader 
harked  once  and  the  bird  folded.  As 
I cleaned  the  second  bird,  two  more 
ringnecks  ran  from  the  open  field, 
crossed  the  gully  and  headed  into 
the  thick  cover,  their  bobbing,  iri- 
descent green  heads  quickly  disap- 
pearing in  the  rose  tangle. 

No,  this  hunt  did  not  take  place 


intense  hunting  pressure,  the  wise  hunter 
can  return  at  the  end  of  the  day  with  a long- 
tailed cockbird  or  two  in  his  coat. 


in  one  of  the  popular  Midwest  pheasant 
hunting  states  or  on  a shooting  preserve.  I 
was  on  a heavily  hunted  state  game  land  in 
southcentral  Pennsylvania.  And  this  hunt- 
ing did  not  occur  during  the  pheasant  hey- 
day of  the  1960s  either.  It  happened  just 
last  year,  and  the  scenario  I recounted  has 
become  typical  for  me  over  the  last  several 
seasons. 

I ATTRIBUTE  my  success  to  two  fac- 
tors. First,  to  he  consistently  successful 
on  crowded  state  game  lands,  hunters  should 
take  full  advantage  of  that  hunting  pres- 
sure — to  let  it  work  in  their  favor.  Sec- 
ond, it’s  important  to  be  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  area  in  order  to  predict  how 
birds  will  react  and  where  they’re  likely  to 
go  under  extreme  hunting  pressure. 

The  pheasant  hunter  can  learn  from  the 
deer  hunter.  How  many  bucks  are  taken  on 
opening  morning  by  hunters  who  post  on 
escape  routes  and  let  other  hunters  move 
the  deer?  Just  like  the  deer  season  opener, 
early  in  the  season  (especially  opening  day) 
pheasants  not  yet  wise  to  the  new  season 
are  still  in  the  fields  and  light  cover. 

The  heavy  influx  of  hunters  on  opening 
morning,  and  even  during  the  mornings  of 
the  first  week  of  the  season,  pushes  birds 
into  heavy  cover.  Often,  most  of  the  pres- 
sure comes  from  only  one  direction  — usu- 
ally a main  road. 

The  trick  is  to  identify  security  cover 
and  be  waiting  there,  or  to  spend  time  in 
the  travel  corridors  leading  to  the  escape 
cover  when  the  shooting  starts. 

Every  year  on  the  opening  day  of  small 
game  season,  I hike  hack  in  well  before 
shooting  time  — with  unloaded  gun,  of 
course  — to  spots  where  I’ve  learned  birds 
are  likely  to  head  when  pressured.  Then  I 
simply  wait  for  shooting  time  to  arrive  and 
for  hunters  to  move  the  pheasants. 

It  usually  doesn’t  take  long  before  I spy 
ring-necked  pheasants  running  or  sneak- 
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ing  ahead  of  hunters,  most  of  whom  are 
unaware  that  the  birds  are  moving  ahead  of 
them. 

While  hunting  this  way  over  the  last  1 0 
years,  I’ve  witnessed  the  success  of  the 
Commission’s  current  pheasant  propaga- 
tion program.  The  pheasants  essentially 
mass-produced  prior  to  1984  weren’t  much 
of  a challenge.  But  since  the  agency  began 
raising  and  releasing  the  so-called  “hardy 
birds,”  I’ve  noticed  that  the  stocked  birds 
are  bigger  and  much  more  wary. 

These  “new”  ringnecks  will  sneak,  run 
and  flush  wild,  certainly  a challenge  to 
today’s  hunter. 

Hunting  these  pheasants  requires  some 
strategy,  especially  for  the  hunter  without 
a dog.  Putting  yourself  between  the  pheas- 
ants and  escape  cover  works. 

Multiflora  rose  is  a primary  escape  cover 
on  most  state  game  lands  managed  for  farm 
game.  Such  cover  is  virtually  impossible  for 
hunters  to  penetrate  and  the  ringnecks 
know  it.  The  most  effective  method  of 
hunting  these  rose  strips  is  to  move  into  the 
wind,  hugging  the  edge  of  the  strip  between 
the  adjoining  cover,  hoping  to  trap  birds 
into  flushing. 

IF  HUNTINQ  PRESSURE  is  intense, 
spend  a good  deal  of  time  hunting  these 
areas.  More  than  once  I’ve  spent  an  entire 
day  hunting  a half-acre  field  choked  with 
multiflora  rose  strips.  I know  a bird  or  two 
is  eventually  going  to  attempt  to  reach  the 
cover  to  avoid  another  hunter.  Rarely  am  I 
disappointed. 

Marshes  also  provide  good  escape  cover 
on  many  game  lands.  Most  pheasant  hunt- 
ers don’t  think  of  looking  for  ringnecks  in 
wetlands,  and  some  refuse  to  hunt  such 
spots  because  it  is  difficult. 

Small  patches  of  dry  ground  slightly 
above  the  water  line  offer  food  and  cover 
where  a wary  rooster  may  hole  up.  Narrow 
strips  of  cover  leading  to  a cattail  marsh  is 


a prime  spot  to  ambush  pheasants 
attempting  to  escape  hunting  pres- 
sure. 

By  studying  how  pheasants  re- 
act to  intense  hunting  pressure , I’ve 
often  returned  at  the  end  of  a day’s 
hunt  with  two  longtails  protruding 
from  my  coat  — only  to  confront 
other  hunters  with  dogs  who  said 
they  never  saw  a bird. 

Figure  out  where  the  birds  will 
move  when  the  shooting  starts,  and 
the  same  kind  of  success  can  be 
yours.  □ 


Map  a Route 
to  Better  Hunting 

I WOULD  recommend  the  Game 
Commission’s  maps  to  anyone  searching 
for  new  pheasant  hunting  areas  or  those 
looking  to  become  more  familiar  with  a 
game  land  they  already  hunt.  These  maps 
can  be  obtained  by  requesting  a map 
order  form  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 

Game  lands  maps  show  roads,  parking 
lots,  boundaries,  cover  types,  topography 
(in  some  cases)  and  other  information. 
By  using  these  maps,  the  wise  hunter  can 
figure  where  much  of  the  hunting  pressure 
will  come  from  and  what  direction  it  may 
push  pheasants.  Game  lands  maps  cost 
50  cents  each  (plus  sales  tax),  and  they 
must  be  ordered  by  game  lands  number. 

Sportsmen’s  Recreation  Maps  are 
four-color  maps  covering  each  of  the  six 
Game  Commission  field  regions.  Each 
map  identifies  game  lands,  public  access 
properties,  Dept,  of  Environmental 
Resources  properties,  and  other  huntable 
areas.  Of  course,  they  also  show  roads, 
streams  and  topography.  Sportsmen’s 
Recreation  Maps  cost  $4  plus  tax,  and 
they  must  be  ordered  by  region 
(Northwest  Region  currently  not 
available;  other  regions  may  be  in  limited 
supply).  — BD 
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The  Upland  Equation 

A SHOOTING  PARTNER  of  mine  liked  to 
. say  that  bird  hunting  had  three  requh 
sites.  One  was  the  land,  with  game  enough  to 
hunt.  The  second  was  a dog  in  synchrony  with 
its  master  and  the  birds.  The  third  was  a gun 
that  was  a pleasure  to  shoot  and  to  behold. 

My  friend  is  gone  now,  and  by  the  time  he  neared  the  end  of  his  trail  he 
possessed  only  the  land  — the  uplands  of  central  Pennsylvania  — and  the 
gun,  a brush-whipped  L.  C.  Smith  20-gauge  he  fondly  referred  to  as  “Elsie.” 
He  often  reminisced  about  the  dogs  in  his  life,  particularly  one  English 
setter  with  an  uncanny  ability  to  read  the  cover,  work  with  her  master  and 
anticipate  the  often  quirky  behavior  of  their  foremost  quarry,  the  ruffed 
grouse. 

My  friend,  I helieve,  was  a wise  man. 

I have  come  to  think  of  his  triumvirate  — land,  dog  and  gun  — as  the 
upland  equation.  It  is  an  equation  that  I have  long  sought  to  balance. 

The  land  is  the  key.  I grew  up  and  still  live  in  Pennsylvania’s  Ridge-and- 
V alley  region,  where  long  parallel  sandstone-capped  ridges  separate  a series 
of  fertile  limestone  valleys.  The  wooded  ridges  include  Tuscarora,  Shade, 
Blacklog,  Blue,  Stone,  Thickhead,  T ussey  and  N ittany  mountains.  Some  of 
the  valleys  are  Blacklog,  Big,  Ferguson,  Kishocoquillas,  Tuscarora,  Penns 
and  Sinking. 


By  Chuck  Fergus 
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I like  the  ring  of  the  names;  they 
commemorate  history  and  bespeak 
an  honest  eye  for  terrain. 

Some  time  ago,  1 wrote  an  ar- 
ticle for  this  magazine  on  rough- 
shooting.  In  it  I described  a hunt 
when  I had  taken  grouse,  wood- 
cock and  pheasant  within  walking 
distance  of  my  house.  A reader  from 
New  Jersey  wrote  and  commented, 
rather  wistfully,  on  how  he  had  to 
drive  several  hours  to  find  decent 
bird  hunting. 

Ridge-and-Valley 
supports  a range 
of  habi- 


THE  GUN  is  an  essential  part  of  the  equation. 
For  some,  the  gun  has  to  be  beautiful;  for 
others,  it  just  has  to  work. 

tats.  At  the  civilized  end  of  the 
scale  are  the  cultivated  farmlands 
of  the  valleys.  When  I was  begin- 
ning to  hunt,  the  farming  country 
held  good  numbers  of  pheasants. 
But  something  happened  to  our 
wild  ringnecks. 

The  causes  could  he  many:  the 
use  of  herbicides  and  pesticides  that 
kills  food  and  cover  especially  vital 
for  young  pheasants;  the  removal  of 
hedgerows  to  accommodate  large 
machinery;  the  early  mowing  of  al- 
falfa that  wrecks  nests.  One  unde- 
niable force  is  development,  the 


destruction  of  agricultural  and  wooded  land 
hy  urban  sprawl. 

In  central  Pennsylvania  we  have 
woodlots  and  brush  lands,  riparian  forests 
and  reverting  farms:  the  haunts  of  wood- 
cock and  grouse.  Unfortunately,  the 
amount  of  woodcock  habitat  has  been 
shrinking  steadily  as  brushy  lands  grow  up 
into  mature  forest;  woodcock  do  not  in- 
habit open  woods. 

Houses  and  hiqhways  located 

along  traditional  low-lying  travel  cor- 
ridors reduce  the  coverts  further.  Although 
woodcock  numbers  are  down,  good  hunt- 
ing can  still  be  had,  if  you  know  where  to 
find  it. 

Grouse,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  ascen- 
dancy, owing  to  an  obnoxious  insect  pest 
called  the  gypsy  moth.  The  moth’s  leaf- 
eating  caterpillar  stage  lays  waste  to 
whole  forests.  If  trees  are  stripped  for 
two  or  three  years  in  a row,  they  die 
and  are  replaced  by  grouse-friendly 
briers  and  brush.  1 feel  a bit  traitor- 
ous when  my  fellow  rural  citizens 
gripe  about  the  “gypsy  worm,”  and  I 
secretly  rub  my  hands  and  contem- 
plate the  thousands  of  acres  of  new 
grouse  habitat. 

Last  fall,  I went  into  one  of  my  best 
coverts  and  raised  only  one  grouse.  I was 
not  particularly  perturbed  or  disappointed 
because  the  problem  was  obvious:  The 
grapevines,  witch  hazel,  crabapple  and  other 
shrubs  that  once  yielded  bumper  crops  of 
grouse  were  now  being  shaded  out  by  oaks 
and  maples.  The  pines  had  gotten  tall  and 
open-crowned.  It  had  been  20  years  since  I 
took  my  first  grouse  there;  now  it  was  time 
to  go  elsewhere. 

To  have  good  hunting  grounds,  you 
must  ferret  them  out.  I drive,  observe  and 
walk.  I explore  isolated  hollows  and  wind- 
ing township  roads.  I knock  on  farmhouse 
doors.  I look  for  abandoned  fields  and  the 
red-brush  haze  of  cut-over  slopes.  I read 
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newspapers  and  note  the  locations  of  forest 
fires.  I consult  topographic  maps,  aerial 
photographs  and  wetlands  inventory  maps. 

Last  year,  I located  a new  grouse  covert 
where  a farmer  had  logged  off  half  the 
mountain  above  his  barn.  He  didn’t  want 
me  hunting  deer  up  there,  but  he  didn’t 
mind  if  I went  for  grouse.  I found  black- 
berry, saplings,  devil’s  club  and  one  grape 
tangle  after  another.  I had  some  excellent 
hunts  there:  One  J anuary  day,  I raised  more 
than  25  grouse.  Best  of  all,  I didn’t  see 
another  hunter. 

My  favorite  hunting  partner  walks  on 
four  legs.  I never  mope  about  not  having 
anybody  to  venture  out  with  — Jenny  is 
always  raring  to  go.  A springer  spaniel,  she 
will  hunt  ducks,  doves,  pheasants,  wood- 
cock and  grouse  with  equal  avidity.  She 
works  within  gun  range  (most  of  the 
time),  beating  the  brush,  sniffing  out  the 
game  and  rushing  at  it  to  put  it  to 
flight;  she  then  fetches  whatever 
I bring  down. 

A dog  that  knows  its  job 
and  does  it  well  is  a joy  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  heart.  It  brings 
a timeless  exuberance  to  the 
hunt  without  which  the  upland  equation 
remains  unbalanced.  The  land  is  essential, 
the  dog  only  slightly  less  so.  A strong  bond 
can  grow  between  a person  and  an  animal 
when  the  two  are  in  partnership.  In  the 
coverts,  this  bond  is  forged  doubly  strong. 

FOR  ME,  there  is  no  better  moment  in 
the  uplands  than  when  I pause,  gun 
broken  over  my  arm,  smoke  wisping  up 
from  the  barrels,  as  my  spaniel  comes  pad- 
ding back  through  the  cover,  a bird  clamped 
gently  in  her  jaws.  Our  eyes  meet,  opening 
a channel  through  which  love  — and  an 
unspoken  sense  of  timeless  and  natural 
correctness  — flows.  I believe  that  I usu- 
ally kneel  to  accept  the  birds  Jenny  brings 
me. 

Following  a dog  is  also  a practical  mat- 


ter. The  hunter  plans  the  strategy 
and  places  the  dog  in  the  correct 
kind  of  cover.  Then  the  dog  takes 
over.  Vance  Bourjaily  has  written, 
“Hunters  make  errors;  dogs  correct 
them.” 

Indeed,  it  pays  to  trust  one’s  dog 
and  its  sense  of  smell.  With  humil- 
ity I remember  a pheasant  1 shot 
two  autumns  ago.  It  came  down 
like  a satchel  into  a sumac  patch. 
Jenny  hopped  in  after  it,  took  one 
sniff  around,  and  bolted  past  me. 

I knew  the  bird  had  to  be  in 


THE  RUFFED  grouse  is 
one  species  that's 
fared  rather  well,  due 
in  part  to  habitat 
changes  caused  by 
the  gypsy  moth. 


there,  so  I halted  her  with  the 
whistle  and  cast  her  into  the  sumac 
once  again.  In  and  out,  nose  to  the 
ground.  This  time  I had  the  sense  to 
let  her  go.  She  hauled  the  cockbird 
out  of  a blackberry  tangle  200  yards 
up  the  hollow. 

On  the  best  days,  with  the  best 
dogs,  there  is  little  need  to  exercise 
control.  I usually  keep  my  whistle 
clamped  between  my  teeth  (I  actu- 
ally think  I shoot  better  with  it 
there),  hut  sometimes  I find  I have 
not  used  it  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Jenny  combs  the  cover,  explores 
the  likely  patches,  uses  the  wind, 
keeps  within  range.  The  hunt  does 
not  always  go  so  smoothly,  but  when 
it  does,  it  is  like  a dream. 

That  leaves  the  final  element  of 
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the  upland  equation  — the  gun. 
G.T . Garwood,  an  Englishman,  was 
a professional  engineer  who  once 
rigged  up  a wire-suspended  cradle 
with  which  to  measure  a gun’s  “mo- 
ment  of  inertia,”  the  factor  that 
chiefly  determines  a shotgun’s  live- 
liness  and  handling  quality. 

Garwood,  a fine  writer  who  pub- 
lished under  the  pen  name  Gough 
Thomas,  once  noted  that  “Guns 
are  fascinating  things,  hut  they  are 
only  a means  to  an  end.” 

For  him,  the  sport  of  shooting 
came  first,  dogs  and  dog-work  sec- 
ond, and  the  gun  third.  Yet  he  did 
love  fine  guns.  Once,  while  pausing 
during  a shoot  on  the  Hampshire 
Downs,  he  mentioned  to  his  part- 
ners how  much  of  a pleasure  it  was 
to  have  a good  gun  in  one’s  hands  — 
and  received  four  blank  stares. 
Somewhat  nettled,  he  blurted  out, 
“Are  you  fellows  so  infernally  civi- 


lized that  you  take  no  pleasure  in  owning 
and  using  a fine,  personal  weapon.7” 

Americans  have  not  been  known  for 
using  the  kind  firearm  to  which  Garwood 
was  referring:  aside-by-side  1 2 -gauge  weigh- 
ing something  less  than  6 l/z  pounds.  Yet  we 
have  our  own  classics. 

I KNOW  AN  OLDER  fellow,  a local 
chap  1 sometimes  meet  amongst  the 
briers,  who  is  in  complete  accord  with  his 
battered  Model  12  Winchester.  The  pump 
gun  looks  j ust  right  in  h is  brawny  mechanic’s 
hands.  It  swings  well  and  is  balanced  ad- 
equately. Something  tells  me  it  was  the  first 
shotgun  he  ever  owned,  and  he  soon  de- 
cided he  would  never  need  another. 

I am  not  a big  fan  of  pumps  and  semi- 
automatics.  Efficient  though  they  may  be, 
their  clattering  puts  me  off.  Also,  I like 
break-action  guns  because  they  are  safer. 
When  not  actively  hunting,  I can  break 
open  my  gun  — making  it  completely  safe. 
Break-action  guns  are  also  easier  to 
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check.  I remember  taking  a shot  at  a wood- 
cock one  time,  hearing  a “phoosh”  and 
then  the  pellets  raining  on  the  brush.  The 
’cock  pitched  down  again  a dozen  yards 
farther  on,  and  I quickly  reloaded  and  started 
after  him.  Then  I stopped.  I opened  my 
shotgun,  removed  the  fresh  shell,  and 
looked  down  the  right  barrel. 

There,  about  halfway  down,  was  the 
plastic  shot  column  left  by  the  dud  round. 
Had  my  gun  not  been  so  easy  to  open, 
would  I have  taken  the  time  to  check  it  ? Or 
would  I have  gone  ahead,  flushed  the  wood- 
cock, and  pulled  the  trigger,  losing  a barrel 
and  strategic  parts  of  my  left  hand? 

There  are  reasons  beyond  safety  for  want- 
ing a double  gun.  To  me,  a double  simply 
looks  correct.  1 like  a slim,  straight-grip 
stock  and  a slender  forearm.  With  them, 
the  gun  has  no  excess  flesh  on  its  bones. 
The  lines  of  certain  old  American  doubles 
are  acceptable  in  this  regard,  especially  in 
the  smaller  bores,  like  my  old  friend’s  L.  C. 
Smith.  But  many  old  doubles  are  clunkers: 
thick  through  the  wrist,  with  pistol  grips 
and  clubby  fore-ends  and  far  too  much 
drop  in  the  stock. 

AS  I ADD  ONthe  years,  I put  more  and 
more  emphasis  on  a light  gun.  A 
good  weight  for  an  upland  gun  is  the  afore- 
mentioned 6l/i  pounds.  Six  may  be  better 
yet.  But  weight  is  not  the  sole  parameter. 

1 once  owned  a 20-gauge  side-by-side 
that  weighed  an  ounce  under  6 pounds, 
and  it  was  an  inferior  gun.  At  25  inches,  its 
barrels  were  too  short  and  whippy  to  be 
swung  consistently.  It  looked  good  at  first 
glance,  but  then  you  saw  the  suspect  grain 
pattern  ( it  turned  out  to  have  been  stained 
onto  the  wood),  and  the  beavertail  fore- 
end  out  of  balance  with  the  straight  stock. 
I don’t  plan  on  owning  another  gun  like 
that  one. 

A six-pound  16-gauge  is  hard  to  beat.  It 
delivers  an  ounce  of  shot  — an  ideal  charge 
for  the  Eastern  uplands.  A light  12-gauge  is 


also  very  fine.  I suspect  that  an 
English  side-by-side  with  27-  or  28- 
inch  barrels  would  be  just  about 
perfect  in  the  grouse,  woodcock 
and  pheasant  coverts.  While  such  a 
gun  is  expensive,  the  weight  will  be 
right,  the  profile  lovely,  the  bal- 
ance correct  (probably). 

The  look  of  a gun  depends  largely 
on  its  form,  which  in  turn  should 
derive  from  its  function.  Everything 
else  — engraving,  highly  figured 
stock  wood  — is  adornment.  To 
some,  looks  are  an  important  as- 
pect of  any  shotgun.  As  they  say, 
you  don’t  want  to  shoot  beautiful 
birds  with  an  ugly  gun. 

At  home,  you  should  frequently 
pick  up  your  gun,  shoulder  it  and 
swing  it,  both  to  remind  yourself  of 
the  hunts  you  have  had  and  to  stay 
conversant  with  the  firearm. 

In  its  finest  form,  a shotgun  be- 
comes an  extension  of  nerves, 
muscles,  mind  and  soul.  Gough 
Thomas  recommended  that  the 
hunter  choose  one  good  gun  and 
cleave  to  it. 

He  quoted  a famous  English 
shooting  instructor  who  went  so  far 
as  to  say,  “Stick  to  one  gun,  and 
don’t  on  any  account  handle  any 
others.” 

W ere  it  not  for  the  game  and  the 
country  where  it  lives,  there  would 
be  no  hunt.  Were  it  not  for  the 
dog  — her  eagerness,  her  nose  for 
the  birds  — the  connection  be- 
tween man  and  prey  would  be  ob- 
scured. Were  it  not  for  the  gun, 
there  would  be  no  stately  dance. 

For  me,  hunting  is  not  a simple 
pastime.  In  its  complexity,  in  the 
balancing  of  the  factors  that  make 
up  the  upland  equation,  it  is  as 
plain,  timeless  and  soul-soothing  as 
anything  I have  ever  done.  □ 
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Cave  Gating  for 
Pennsylvania's 

/RATING  Schoefer’s  Cave,  located  on  SGL  182  in  Berks  County, 
represented  an  important  first  in  our  efforts  to  save  Pennsyl- 
vania’s bats  species  — some  of  which  are  endangered  or  threatened. 

Vandalism  and  other  human  disturbances  had  become  so  bad  at  the 
cave  north  of  Kutztown  that  the  bats  stopped  hibernating  there 
years  ago. 

Of  the  nine  caves  we’ve  gated,  this  is  the  only  one  that  wasn’t  an 
active  hibernation  site.  Nobody  has  tried  such  a restoration  project 
before,  and  we  11  be  watching  to  see  if  bats  reoccupy  a cave  once 
human  disturbance  has  been  eliminated. 

There  are  nine  species  of  bats  that  live  in  Pennsylvania,  and  six 
of  those  also  hibernate  here.  Three  species  are  endangered  to  some 

extent:  The  Indiana  bat  is  on  the  federal 
By  Cal  Butchkoski  endangered  list;  the  small-footed  bat  is 
PGC  Wildlife  Technician  threatened  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 

northern  myotis  is  classified  as  vulnerable. 

Along  with  habitat  loss,  pesticide  use  and  public  misconcep- 
tions, disturbances  at  hibernation  sites  (hibernacula)  are  the 
primary  threats  to  these  bats. 

When  hibernating  bats  are  aroused,  whether  by  the  most  well- 
intentioned  spelunkers  or  the  most  flagrant  vandals,  they  expend  energy  needed  to 
carry  them  through  the  winter.  Too  much  disturbance  and  a bat  may  abort  its  young 

or  even  starve  to  death.  Therefore,  to  protect 
hibernating  bats,  we  began  gating  caves  about 
10  years  ago,  and  since  then  nine  caves  (some 
15  gates)  have  been  protected. 

We’re  optimistic  that  bats  will  again  use 
Schoefer’s  Cave.  Bats  have  swarmed  in  front 
of  the  cave  every  fall,  so  they  obviously  know 
it  s there,  and  some  bats  may  have  even  been 
hibernating  there,  back  in  recesses  where 
they  couldn’t  be  found. 

We’ll  census  this  cave  this  coming  winter 
and  the  next  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  gate.  After  that  it  will  likely  be  censused 
at  two-year  intervals.  Finding  only  a half 

dozen  or  so  bats  this  year  would  be  considered  a success,  but  we’ll  give  the  project  10 
years  before  drawing  conclusions  on  the  feasibility  of  gating  unused  caves. 

Caving  will  not  be  permitted  at  Schoefer’s  Cave  for  at  least  two  years.  At  that 
time,  supervised  spelunking  trips  may  be  permitted  during  periods  when  the  bats  are 
not  using  the  cave.  Its  safe  to  say,  though,  that  unrestricted  access  to  Schoefer’s 
Cave  has  come  to  an  end.  To  provide  sanctuary  for  bats,  and  to  quite  a few  rare 


JUST  LIKE  an  artist  signing  his  work,  the 
Commission's  bat  crew  attaches  its  mark. 
Nine  caves  have  been  gated  to  protect  bats 
from  human  disturbance. 


Bats 


STEVE  KENNEC 


angle  iron  whiid 
Officer  Bruce  N;ie 
Gating  a cave  inis 
of  hibernating  ; 
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Bats  are  sensitive  to  cave  disturbances , and  keeping 
people  out  may  very  well  ensure  a bright  future  for 
these  intriguing  mammals . 


f the  author  cut 
,d  Managment 
hecks  progress. 
is;s  the  numbers 


aquatic  invertebrates  living  in  it,  Schoefer’s  Cave  is  now  being 
managed  for  wildlife. 

Gates  must  satisfy  three  functions:  maintain  adequate  airflow,  so 
as  not  to  restrict  or  modify  the  cave  environment;  allow  bats  to 
easily  fly  through  it;  and  keep  out  people.  While  every  gate  is 
customized  to  accommodate  each  cave  opening,  they  are  con- 
structed of  four- inch  angle  iron  spaced  so  that  bats  can  fly  through 
the  openings. 

In  all  our  previous  gating  efforts,  bat  populations  have  slowly  but 
methodically  increased.  A cave  at  Canoe  Creek  State  Park,  for 
example,  contains  more  hibernating  bats  than  any  other  known 
cave  in  the  state.  Since  being  gated  in  1985,  the  number  of  bats 
hibernating  there  has  grown  from  3,000  to  12,000. 

This  cave  is  also  noteworthy  because  it’s  Pennsylvania’s  only 
known  hibernation  site  for  the  Indiana  bat,  a species  particularly 
susceptible  to  disturbances  during  hibernation.  Only  26  Indiana 
bats  hibernated  at  Canoe  Creek  before  the  gate  was  installed,  but 
their  numbers  grew  to  around  300  in  1992.  Unfortunately,  vandals 
breached  the  cave  in  1993,  and  bat  numbers  plummeted  to  30. 

The  Game  Commission  would  like  to  work  with  organized 
caving  clubs  to  control  access  and  help  maintain  and  police  the  caves.  Under  such  a 
cooperative  arrangement,  caving  might  be 
permitted  in  the  summer  or  tall,  when  the 
activity  would  pose  no  threats  to  bats,  and  it 
would  reduce  the  likelihood  of  injury  and 
eliminate  vandalism. 

With  most  of  Pennsylvania’s  1,000  or  so 
caves  on  private  property,  and  with  gate  costs 
around  $7,500  apiece,  the  success  of  this 
program  rests  with  private  landowners  and 
allied  conservation  organizations,  and 
fortunately  we’re  getting  such  support. 

Thanks  to  a $17,000  grant  from  the  Wild 
Resource  Conservation  Fund,  the  state’s 
second  largest  bat  hibernacula,  the  Durahn 
mine  near  Easton,  will  be  gated  this  fall.  The  Heritage  Conservancy  — formerly  the 
Bucks  County  Conservancy  — is  helping  with  this  project,  and  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Conservancy  and  the  Nature  Conservancy  have  helped  us  in  many 
ways  over  the  years. 

Disturbance  during  hibernation  is  the  most  important  bat  mortality  factor  we’ve 
identified,  and  through  information  and  education  programs,  support  from  conser- 
vation groups  and  individuals,  our  gating  program  is  paying  big  dividends.  □ 


GATING  COSTS  run  fairly  high,  about 
$7,500  per  gate.  Fortunately,  groups  such 
as  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund 
have  pitched  in  to  help. 
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The  Winter  Bucks 
of  Pymatuning 

The  agency  holds  a drawing-only  muzzleloader/ 
archery  hunt  for  deer  on  Pymatuning  WMA.  Ids  a 
hotspot  for  trophy  bucks  and  exciting  after- 
Christmas  hunting. 


By  John  Crooks 

T FELT  JUST  LIKE  A KID  on  Christmas 
T morning,”  the  hunter  said.  “I’ve  been 
beside  myself  ever  since  my  name  was 
drawn. 

“Walking  in  this  morning,  all  I could 
think  about  were  the  big  bucks  I’d 
heard  about.  Right  after  shooting  time 
a herd  of  deer  came  bounding  toward 
me.  As  they  trotted  closer,  I saw  eight 
does,  a spike  and  a bigger  buck.  I took 
careful  aim  at  the  bigger  buck  and 
pulled  the  trigger. 

“ ‘Click.’  The  flint  didn’t  spark;  the 
gun  didn’t  fire.  That’s  the  way  it  goes 
in  muzzleloader  season,  I guess.  Later 
in  the  day,  though,  I got  another  chance 
and  shot  a doe.” 

To  the  casual  motorist  driving 
through  the  Game  Commission’s 
Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management 
Area  last  Jan.  3,  the  scene  could  have 
easily  been  reminiscent  of  a bygone 
era.  Throughout  the  5,000'acre  facib 
ity,  the  distinctive  sounds  of  flintlock 
rifles  and  clouds  of  smoke  punctuated 
the  day.  All  told,  some  90  hunters  — 
60  armed  with  muzzleloaders  and  30 
carrying  hows  — tested  their  skills 
against  the  refuge’s  deer  herd. 

One  hunter,  Lrank  Pizutti  from  New 
Castle,  had  these  comments  concern' 
ing  his  day  at  Pymatuning.  “I  knew  the 


chances  of  finding  a trophy  buck  here 
were  pretty  good,  so  I made  up  my 
mind  to  hold  out  for  a buck.  I passed  up 
several  does  throughout  the  morning, 
and  when  a buck  came  trotting  along 
and  stopped  in  front  of  me,  I cocked 
my  flintlock,  took  careful  aim  and  fired. 
When  the  smoke  cleared,  the  buck 
was  down.  It  was  a nice  6-point. ” 

Shortly  thereafter  I came  across 
Mark  and  Ted  DePietro  sitting  on  the 
tailgate  of  a pickup,  sipping  coffee. 
Mark  had  just  taken  a prime  doe  with 
his  .50  caliber  flintlock.  Ted  was 
howhunting. 

“We’ve  hunted  waterfowl  and  deer 
here  before,”  Mark  explained,  “so  we’re 
no  strangers  to  Pymatuning.  Brother 
Ted  and  I still  have  tags  to  fill.  Ted  has 
an  antlerless  tag  and  I have  a buck  tag. 
We’ve  seen  about  30  deer  this  morn- 
ing. Maybe  this  afternoon  I’ll  run  into 
one  of  those  big  boys  I’ve  heard  so 
much  about.” 

Although  hunters  saw  several  tro- 
phy class  bucks  throughout  the  day,  no 
one  was  fortunate  enough  to  kill  one. 
As  anybody  who’s  hunted  with  primi- 
tive style  weapons  can  appreciate,  see- 
ing deer  and  actually  killing  them  are 
two  different  things. 

Later  in  the  day  I talked  with  Land 
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Management  Officer  Jerry  Bish  at  the 
Pymatuning  headquarters.  As  we  dis- 
cussed the  day’s  hunt,  I couldn’t  help 
but  notice  a huge  set  of  antlers  lying  on 
the  floor  of  his  office. 

“Roadkill,”  Bish  explained. 
“Tangled  with  a car  and  didn’t  make 
it.”  The  buck  sported  10  long  points 
and  had  a 25 -inch  spread. 

I asked  him  if  there  were  many  deer 
at  Pymatuning  like  that. 

“We  have  seen  some  really  mag- 
nificent trophy  bucks  here,”  Bish  said. 
“Actually,  bucks  in  the  24-  to  30-inch 
class  aren’t  all  that  uncommon.  This  is 
ideal  habitat,  and  because  we  concen- 
trate on  waterfowl  management  here, 
the  deer  have  total  protection  except 
for  this  special  hunt.  As  a result,  the 
deer  live  longer,  and  coupled  with  the 
area’s  diverse  mixture  of  woods,  corn 
and  cover,  it’s  no  wonder  that  they 
grow  so  big.” 

The  Game  Commission  began  of- 
fering this  hunt  for  the  purpose  of 
lowering  deer  populations  on  the  man- 
agement area  and  surrounding  farms. 
The  season  has  been  adjusted  over  the 
years,  depending  upon  management 
needs. 

Lower  deer  numbers,  and  increased 
deer  hunting  on  surrounding  public 
and  private  properties,  have  reduced 
the  need  for  this  special  hunt.  When 
first  offered,  it  was  five  days  long;  lately 
it’s  been  three. 

Last  year,  the  hunt  was  held  on  Jan. 
3,  5 and  8,  and  Bish  says  521 
muzzleloader  hunters  and  150  bow- 
hunters  applied  for  the  public  drawing 
held  the  day  after  Thanksgiving.  From 
these,  90  applicants  — 60  flintlock 
hunters  and  30  archers  — were  se- 
lected for  each  day. 

By  January,  of  course,  many  hunt- 
ers have  already  filled  their  deer  tags, 
so  not  all  hunters  who  are  drawn  show 


up.  In  the  past,  these  unclaimed  per- 
mits were  distributed  by  drawing  to 
hunters  who  showed  up  that  morning. 
But  as  of  this  writing,  the  Commission 
had  not  yet  decided  whether  it  will 
distribute  the  unclaimed  permits  for 
the  1995  hunt. 

Aside  from  the  deer  hunt, 
Pymatuning  is  most  noted  for  its  su- 
perb waterfowl  hunting.  During  the 
waterfowl  season,  160  hunters  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  management  area’s  goose 
blinds  on  four  days  each  week  of  the 
waterfowl  season.  Additional  areas  are 


If  You  Want  to  Go 

A DRAWING-ONLY  Pymatuning  deer  hunt 
is  currently  planned  for  1995.  Archers  are 
required  to  have  an  archery  license  and 
flintlock  hunters  must  have  a flintlock  license 
(sales  of  which  closed  in  July)  in  addition  to  a 
regular  hunting  license. 

Sportsmen  who  wish  to  take  antlerless 
deer  must  possess  a Crawford  County  antlerless 
license;  flintlock  hunters  who  haven’t  used 
their  back  tag  may  take  antlerless  deer  without 
a county  tag.  This  year,  hunters  will  be  required 
to  wear  250  square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange 
on  the  head,  chest  and  back. 

Interested  hunters  must  obtain  a special 
application,  which  should  be  available  now, 
to  take  part  in  the  drawing.  Send  a self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  Pymatuning 
Wildlife  Management  Area,  RD  1 Box  164, 
Hartstown,  PA  16131.  Drawing  date  is  the 
day  after  Thanksgiving  each  year.  For  more 
information,  call  (412)  927-2199. 


open  for  controlled  duck  hunting. 
Applicants  for  goose  hunting  blinds 
are  drawn  in  September  by  special 
application. 

How  many  trophy  bucks  actually 
inhabit  the  Pymatuning  W ildlife  Man- 
agement Area?  Well,  no  one  really 
seems  to  know  for  sure;  if  they  do 
they’re  not  saying.  It  could  possibly  he 
the  best  kept  secret  in  the  East.  □ 
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Squirrel  Skinning 
Made  Easy 

Squirrels  are  great  eating,  and  cleaning  them  is 
not  difficult.  Here’s  one  quick  and  easy  way  to 
get  ’em  ready  for  dinner. 

By  George  L.  Halting 

Illustrations  by  Doug  Pifer 


ALTHOUGH  SQUIRRELS  are  plenti- 
xV  ful  and  fun  to  hunt,  many  people 
don’t  like  to  skin  them.  A few  simple  pro- 
cedures  can  make  preparing  a squirrel  quite 
easy.  The  following  suggestions  are  appli- 
cable for  carcasses  that  are  field-dressed. 

Several  pieces  of  equipment  are  indis- 
pensable: I use  a sharp  knife,  plenty  of 
newspaper  to  cover  the  floor  or  working 
area,  a stiff-bristled  vegetable  brush,  and  a 
seat  the  height  of  a 5-gallon  bucket. 
STEP  1:  Place  the  carcass  of  the  squirrel, 
belly  down,  on  the  paper-covered  floor. 
Assuming  the  operator  is  right-handed, 
the  right  foot  is  placed  on  the  squirrel’s 
tail  to  anchor  the  carcass. 


STEP  2:  Grab  the  loose  fur  on  the  center  of 
the  animal’s  back  and  lift.  Use  the  sharp 
knife  to  cut  a slit  crosswise  in  the  elevated 
skin.  Make  the  cut  long  enough  to  accom- 
modate three  fingers  of  both  hands. 

STEP  3:  W ith  fingers  in  place,  pull  the  fur  in 
both  directions  until  the  animal’s  front 
and  back  legs  are  exposed.  Simply  pulling 
may  not  separate  the  skin  along  the  belly, 
particularly  with  mature  animals.  If  that’s 
the  case,  cut  the  narrow  rihhon  of  belly 
skin  on  each  side. 

STEP  4:  With  the  left  hand  holding  the  skin, 
use  the  index  finger  and  thumb  of  the 
right  hand  to  probe  under  and  around  the 
legs.  Then  pull  the  legs  out  of  the  fur, 
down  to  the  claws. 

STEP  5:  After  the  four  legs  have  been  skinned 
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as  described  in  Step  4,  separate  the  back 
legs,  tail  and  head  from  the  rest  of  the 
carcass.  Some  hunters  use  cutting  shears 
to  sever  the  lower  leg  bones.  I prefer  to  cut 
the  flesh  and  tendons  between  the  upper 
and  lower  leg,  and  then  sever  the  joint. 
Then,  by  putting  the  blade  under  the 
joint  at  that  point  and  exerting  a breaking 
motion,  the  leg  bones  can  be  easily  sepa- 
rated. 

STEP  6:  Wash  any  debris  and  other  remains 
from  field-dressing  under  running  water. 
To  facilitate  this  step,  use  the  knife  to 
split  the  pelvis  and  rib  cage. 

STEP  7:  Scrub  the  skinned  carcass  with  the 
stiff-bristled  vegetable  brush  to  remove 
any  hair. 

STEP  8:  I know  many  hunters  who  remove 


the  glands  under  the  squirrel’s  front 
legs.  In  addition,  I also  remove  the 
heavy  muscle  that  covers  the  outer 
edge  of  the  back  legs.  This  muscle  is 
particularly  evident  in  mature  animals 
and  adds  a degree  of  toughness  to  the 
flesh.  By  cutting  this  muscle  in  the 
flank  area,  then  seizing  the  perforated 
area  with  the  thumb  and  knife  blade, 
the  undesirable  tissue  may  be  pulled 
from  the  cleaned  carcass. 

As  many  hunters  — and  cooks  who  en- 
joy working  with  game,  too  — have  long 
known,  squirrel  can  be  made  into  many 
fine  dishes.  Following  these  guidelines 
makes  preparation  a simple  matter.  □ 
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Grouse  Drives 
THAT  WORK 


You  don't  have  to  have  a dog  to  enjoy  great 
grouse  hunting.  Knowing  a few  simple,  safe 
techniques  can  put  Ol’  Ruffin  the  bag. 


By  john  Robbins 

T IKE  MOST  SERIOUS  grouse  hunt- 
ers,  I’d  love  to  have  the  perfect 
grouse  dog.  Unfortunately,  my  living 
circumstances  don’t  allow  me  to  keep 
one.  But  as  disappointing  as  that  is, 
there  is  a hright  side:  Not  having  a dog 
has  made  me  a better  grouse  hunter. 

Hunting  without  a dog  has  forced 
me  to  develop  ways  to  flush  birds  and 
get  high'percentage  shots.  After  a lot 
of  trial  and  error  — and  a lot  more 
planning  and  experimentation  — I’ve 
learned  that  two  hunters  without  a dog 
can  frequently  execute  successful 
“grouse  drives.” 

There  are  four  keys  to  make  this 
technique  work.  First,  from  a safety 
standpoint,  it  takes  a cooperative  part- 
ner and  plenty  of  fluorescent  orange. 
Second,  you  need  to  know  the  cover 
well.  Third,  in  this  type  of  hunting, 
success  depends  mostly  on  what  the 
hunter  does  before  the  flush.  Finally, 
hunters  should  be  aware  of  a few  simple 
travel  patterns  that  commonly  flush 
grouse  toward  one  of  the  partners. 

SAFETY.  G rouse  drives  tend  to  put 
a fair  amount  of  distance  between 
two  hunters,  which  also  happens  fre- 
quently enough  when  hunting  with  a 
dog.  When  hunting  partners  can’t  see 


each  other,  the  potential  for  accidents 
increases.  Wearing  plenty  of  fluores- 
cent orange  — even  more  than  the 
required  250  square  inches  — is  an 
obvious  first  step,  but  there’s  another 
that’s  just  as  important:  Safety  de- 
pends on  having  a partner  who  will 
stick  to  a planned  travel  route,  a route 
designed  as  much  to  prevent  accidents 
as  it  is  to  flush  birds. 

If  both  hunters  know  the  cover 
well,  and  agree  to  walk  routes  that 
eliminates  the  chance  of  shooting  to- 
ward each  other,  there  should  be  no 
safety  problem. 

KNOW  THE  COVER.  Having  a 
good  idea  where  the  birds  are 
isn’t  enough.  To  approach  a cover  in 
such  a way  that  at  least  one  hunter  will 
have  a decent  shot  requires  more  than 
just  a passing  knowledge.  The  terrain 
should  also  allow  both  hunters  to  stay 
roughly  7 5 to  1 50  yards  apart  — much 
closer  and  the  grouse  will  flush  away 
from  both  instead  of  toward  one. 

While  there  ’s  no  way  to  predict 
exactly  which  direction  a grouse  will 
go,  flushed  birds  usually  fly  no  more 
than  a couple  hundred  yards.  If  you’re 
the  proper  distance  away  from  your 
partner  when  he  jumps  a bird,  you  can 
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be  in  a good  position  for  a shot  — 
perhaps  even  at  a grouse  that’s  slowing 
down  to  land  instead  of  rocketing  up 
to  escape. 

If  you  do  hear  a bird  flush  toward 
your  partner,  yell  “Bird!”  so  he  knows 
it’s  coming  and  can  be  ready.  A second 
or  two  of  advance  warning  can  mean 
the  difference  between  a miss  and  a 
grouse  in  the  bag. 

It’s  easy  to  say  that  a flushed  grouse 
will  fly  straight  for  the  thickest  cover  — 
a stand  of  hemlocks,  for  instance.  The 
wise  hunter  would  certainly  have  lo- 
cated such  likely  escape  destinations 
in  a given  area.  On  the  other  hand, 
I’ve  also  seen  flushed  birds  cross  some 
surprisingly  open  clearcuts,  field  cor- 
ners, logging  roads  and  wide  streams. 

EFORE  THE  SHOT.  Wherever 
a grouse  heads,  it’s  going  to  get 
there  fast.  When  a grouse  flushes,  the 
bird  and  the  hunter’s  gun  go  up  almost 
simultaneously.  It’s  the  “almost"  that 
dooms  many  hunters,  and  it’s  why  what 
they  do  prior  to  the  shot  is  so  impor- 
tant. 

I wish  we  could  study  the  average 
length  of  time  we  have  to  shoot  at  a 
grouse.  Even  if  the  bird  is  in  range  for 
three  or  four  seconds  (I’ve  rarely  had  a 
longer  chance)  it  doesn’t  mean  the 
hunter  has  that  much  time  for  a good 
shot.  The  grouse  will  he  twisting  in 
and  out  of  brush  or  tree  limbs  or  disap- 
pearing behind  tree  trunks. 

To  help  gain  some  time  to  shoot, 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  walk- 
ing through  openings  in  the  cover. 
Openings  give  the  grouse  hunter  a 
better  chance  to  see  the  bird  and  to 
swing  the  gun  on  it.  Of  course,  typical 
grouse  cover  often  forces  a snap  shot 
rather  than  a swing.  But  being  a bit  in 
the  open  will  let  the  gunner  “snap”  or 


point  more  easily  without  catching 
the  barrel  on  vegetation.  Grouse  cover 
is  always  tight,  but  by  carefully  exam- 
ining a given  covert  you  can  avoid  at 
least  the  most  congested  parts. 

Another  edge  is  to  take  a tip  from 
international  skeet  shooters,  who  start 
with  the  gunstock  at  hip  level.  They 
are  not  permitted  to  shoulder  the  gun 
until  the  target  appears,  so  they  de- 
vote a lot  of  practice  time  to  perfect- 
ing a quick,  smooth  gun  mount. 

Grouse  hunters  ought  to  practice 


the  same  thing.  All  the  grouse  hunters 
1 know  shoot  trap  or  skeet  to  tune  up 
for  the  field,  but  I know  precious  few 
who  take  an  unloaded  gun  down  to 
the  basement  and  practice  shoulder- 
ing it.  A fast,  consistent  mount  will 
give  you  more  time  to  get  on  the  bird 
and  take  the  shot. 

Skeet  shooters  also  talk  about  pick- 
ing up  sight  of  the  target  as  soon  as 
possible.  Even  though  that’s  a lot  easier 
on  a skeet  field  than  in  a grouse  covert, 
it’s  an  element  to  think  about,  and 
one  that  a quick  mount  will  help. 


A SAFE,  dependable  partner  is  the  key  to 
“driving"  or  pushing  grouse.  Both  hunters  should 
wear  more  than  the  minimum  amount  of  orange, 
and  strategies  must  be  carefully  planned. 
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Gun  carry  can  be  a factor,  too.  I’ve 
often  carried  mine  at  “port  arms”  with 
the  barrel  pointing  to  the  left  (I’m 
right-handed).  This  is  a comfortable 
way  to  tote  a gun,  but  you  can  shoot 
more  quickly  if  you  carry  the  shotgun 
directly  in  front  of  you. 

By  keeping  the  muzzle  at  eye  level, 
the  barrel  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
eyes,  the  hunter  simply  has  to  bring 
the  stock  to  his  shoulder.  The  more 
quickly  this  coordination  is  achieved, 
the  better.  Holding  the  gun  out  in 
front  also  allows  the  hunter  to  turn 
quickly  in  either  direction  rather  than 
favor  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  way  the  hunter  walks  through 
cover  is  important,  too.  We  all  know 
that  you  should  stop  and  go,  pausing 
frequently.  The  pause  unnerves  the 
high-strung  birds,  prompting  them  to 
flush,  and  better  prepares  the  hunter 
to  shoot. 

Fight  the  tendency  to  walk  too  fast. 
Move  with  enough  control  to  stop  on 
a dime  and  shoot:  It’s  not  possible  to 
hit  a grouse  while  walking  or  even 
slowing  to  a stop.  Also,  walking  too 
fast  forces  you  to  watch  your  feet  in- 
stead of  looking  ahead  for  movement. 
A grouse  often  scuttles  a step  or  two 
before  taking  off,  and  if  you’re  paying 
attention  you  may  see  it. 

PlATTERNS  OF  TRAVEL.  The 

way  two  hunters  plan  their  route 
through  a cover  can  vary,  but  they 
must  keep  two  things  in  mind:  They 
should  never  move  directly  toward 
each  other,  and  they  should  never 
deviate  from  the  agreed-upon  routes. 
All  the  following  patterns  have  pro- 
duced flushes  that  gave  me  a good 
chance  of  downing  the  bird: 

The  Parallel  Approach.  Two 
hunters  side  by  side,  75  to  150  yards 


apart  and  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, can  often  put  up  a bird.  Placing 
one  hunter  at  the  edge  of  the  cover  will 
often  produce  shots  at  grouse  leaving 
the  cover.  Also,  as  grouse  frequently 
fly  down  from  a ridgetop,  try  a parallel 
drive  with  one  hunter  atop  the  ridge 
and  another  about  75  yards  below. 

The  “L”  Pattern.  From  the  same 
starting  point,  one  hunter  walks  about 
1 00  yards  ahead  while  the  other  moves 
off  to  the  right  or  left.  In  my  experi- 
ence, grouse  don’t  always  flush  ahead 
of  an  approaching  hunter.  They  may 
fly  straight  back  from  him,  off  to  one 
side,  or  angle  back.  This  formation 
often  directs  a bird  to  the  hunter  off  to 
the  side.  Continue  through  the  cover, 
trading  places  as  desired. 

The  “V”  Pattern.  Two  hunters 
can  start  off  right  next  to  each  other, 
then  move  through  a covert  in  a “V.” 
Agree  to  go  a certain  distance  or  to  a 
landmark  before  meeting  and  starting 
again. 

Both  the  “V”  and  “L”  patterns  have 
worked  often  for  me  when  trying  to 
reflush  a bird.  If  you  flush  a bird  and 
miss  it,  wait  a a few  minutes,  go  to 
where  you  lost  sight  of  it,  and  try  either 
pattern.  The  bird  may  still  be  jumpy 
and  flush  farther  out  if  both  hunters 
move  in  on  it.  But  the  bird  will  often 
present  a shot  to  one  of  two  hunters 
who  are  far  enough  apart. 

If  there  are  birds  in  the  cover,  these 
techniques  offer  hunters  the  chance  to 
flush  birds.  Granted,  the  birds  won’t 
always  do  what  they’re  supposed  to, 
but  drives  have  worked  often  enough 
for  me  to  have  a lot  of  faith  in  them. 

As  in  all  upland  bird  hunting,  safety 
principles  such  as  zones  of  fire  are 
vital.  Grouse  drives  are  as  safe  as  any 
other  form  of  hunting,  if  planned  and 
executed  with  care.  □ 
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Unbelievable 

Deputy  Jack  Lucas  heard  shooting 
outside  his  home  one  Saturday  morning 
and  looked  out  to  find  two  men  firing 
Irom  inside  their  vehicle  at  a groundhog 
in  his  front  yard.  Jack  quickly  went  out 
and  apprehended  the  men,  and  as  he  was 
writing  the  citations,  one  of  the  men 
asked  him  to  hurry  because  they  were  in 
a groundhog  “contest”  and  wanted  to 
continue  shooting  chucks.  I’m  pretty  sure 
the  $1,100  in  fines  they  incurred  was 
more  than  they  might’ve  won  in  the 
contest.  — Wildlife  Education  Supervi- 
sor  Joseph  V.  Stefko,  Greensburg. 


Vegetarian? 

Westmoreland  County  — Investigat- 
ing  a rucus  in  his  chicken  coop  one 
morning,  Elmer  Dick  was  surprised  to 
find  a great  horned  owl.  The  bird  was 
trapped  in  the  corner  of  the  coop  and 
covered  with  mud,  and  the  roosters 
were  lined  up  single-file,  taking  turns 
attacking  it.  Elmer  removed  the  bird  and 
I released  it;  1 doubt  it  will  be  eating 
chicken  anytime  soon.  — WCO  R.  Gary 
Toward,  Hyde  Park. 
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No  Such  License 

Adams  County  — A little  girl  came 
up  to  me  after  a program  and  told  me 
about  her  neighbor  who  has  a “special 
license”  to  hunt  deer  at  night.  The  girl’s 
daddy  goes  along,  too.  They  leave  about 
10  o’clock,  she  said,  with  a rifle  and  light, 
and  they  often  get  a deer.  I hope  the  girl 
tells  her  neighbor  she  talked  to  me:  I 
know  who  he  is.  — WCO  Larry  Haynes, 
Gettysburg. 


Close 

Schuylkill  County  — While  present- 
ing a program  to  a group  of  kids,  1 was 
showing  mounted  specimens  and  asking 
the  kids  to  identify  them.  All  was  going 
well  until  I held  up  a muskrat.  I called  on 
one  small  girl  who’d  raised  her  hand, 
who  said  quite  matter-of-factly,  “It’s  a 
rugrat.”  — WCO  Stephen  S.  Hower, 

Pine  Grove. 


Here  He  Comes! 

Beaver. County  — Waterways 
Conservation  Officer  Gregg  Jacobs  was 
helping  me  transport  a bear  I had  in  the 
back  of  my  vehicle.  As  we  drove,  Gregg 
screamed,  “He’s  up!  He’s  sitting  up!”  I 
calmly  reminded  Gregg  that  the  bear  was 
tied  and  said  we’d  just  pull  over  and  give 
the  bruin  more  tranquilizer.  Then  Gregg 
yelled  “He’s  not  tied  anymore  and  here 
he’s  climbing  over  the  seat!”  Gregg 
bailed  out  before  I even  stopped  the 
truck,  and  slamming  on  the  brakes  only 
helped  the  bear  into  the  front.  As  Gregg 
and  I regrouped,  the  bear  escaped 
through  the  open  back  window,  and  it 
was  another  hour  before  I recaptured  the 
animal.  — WCO  Douglas  C.  Carney, 
Baden. 
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Yep 

Cumberland  County  — While 
traveling  in  remote  northern  Maine,  1 
stopped  at  a checkpoint  to  ask  directions. 
The  clerk  was  unfamiliar  with  the  area, 
so  she  asked  an  old-timer  for  help.  He 
began  naming  local  landmarks,  at  which 
point  the  clerk  interrupted  and  said,  “He 
doesn’t  know  anything;  he’s  from 
Pennsylvania.”  — WCO  Jim  Binder, 
Shippensburg. 


Hungry  as  a Bear 

Bedford  County  — A young  male 
hear,  weighing  about  1 50  pounds,  took 
up  residence  in  a small  shed  normally 
occupied  hy  Bill  Dermer’s  dog.  WCO 
Tim  Flanigan  and  I set  a culvert  trap 
baited  with  dog  food,  and  21/2  hours 
later  we  had  the  hear.  Mrs.  Dermer  said 
she  had  been  wondering  why  her  dog 
had  suddenly  developed  such  a large 
appetite.  — WCO  Dan  Yahner,  Everett. 


Good  Fighter 

Fayette  County  — Thanks  to  Tom 
Hunter  and  his  daughter  for  their  help  in 
rescuing  a fawn  from  an  old  mine  shaft. 

I m sure  Tom  and  I looked  pretty  funny, 
lying  on  our  bellies  and  dangling  ropes 
into  the  15-foot  shaft,  hut  the  real  fun 
began  when  we  started  to  pull  the  fawn 
out.  Believe  me,  a 40-pound  fawn  on  20 
feet  of  rope  will  put  any  bass  or  trout  to 
shame.  — WCO  Charles  H.  May,  Mill 
Run. 

Thanks,  Guys 

Thanks  to  Boy  Scout  Troup  20  from 
Lightstreet  the  public  shooting  range  on 
SGL  58  looks  much  more  presentable. 
The  scouts  and  their  leaders  spent  a day 
sanding  and  painting  benches,  removing 
stones  and  rocks,  and  pulling  weeds.  — 
LMO  Keith  P.  Sanford,  Mifflinville. 


Three-Shell  Limit 

Montgomery  County  — With  small 
game  season  coming,  if  you  used  your 
shotgun  to  hunt  deer  in  the  Special 
Regulations  Area  last  year,  remember  to 
put  the  plug  back  in.  Also,  don’t  forget  to 
take  out  any  slugs  that  may  still  be  in 
your  hunting  coat,  too.  — WCO  Darin 
L.  Clark,  Gilbertsville. 


What’s  Up?  Doc 

Wayne  County  — When  Kevin 
Froese  applied  to  become  a deputy,  1 
knew  his  skills  as  an  emergency  medical 
technician  would  come  in  handy,  and  it 
wasn’t  long  before  they  did.  When  a 
neighborhood  cat  dropped  a very  young 
rabbit  at  his  doorstep,  Kevin  went  to 
work.  Within  five  minutes,  he’d  revived 
the  bunny  with  “rabbit  CPR.”  — WCO 
Donald  R.  Schauer,  Honesdale. 
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Too  Enticing 

Elk  County  — I bait  my  bear  traps 
with  pastries,  but  lately  they’ve  been 
attracting  the  wrong  kind  of  mammal. 
While  setting  a trap  at  a nearby  park,  I 
turned  around  to  find  a park  employee 
eating  the  bait.  Later,  after  catching  the 
bear  and  processing  it  (which  involves 
pulling  a tooth  and  ear-tagging  the 
animal),  I noticed  two  young  boys 
showing  more  interest  in  the  pastries 
than  the  bear.  Perhaps  I’ll  have  to  switch 
baits,  especially  if  my  threats  of  pulling 
people’s  teeth  and  putting  tags  in  their 
ears  doesn’t  keep  them  away  from  my 
pastries.  — WCO  Richard  S. 

Bodenhorn,  Ridgway. 

Good  Cause 

Indiana  County  — Andy 
Szentmiklosi  and  his  crew  from  the  Red 
Bam  Sportsman’s  Club  generously  ran  a 
3-D  archery  shoot  to  benefit  our  ninth 
annual  hunter  safety  presentation  of 
“Trauma  in  the  Woods.”  Sponsored  by 
Citizen’s  Ambulance,  National  Bank  of 
the  Commonwealth,  American  Trauma 
Society,  WDAD  radio,  and  the  Commis- 
sion, up  to  1,000  people  come  to  see 
safety  programs,  and  vendor  displays  and 
educational  exhibits.  The  money  from 
the  shoot  ensures  this  valuable  program 
will  continue.  — WCO  Melvin  A. 
Schake,  Homer  City, 

Nothing  Concrete 

Lycoming  County  — I’ve  received 
reports  of  mountain  lions  here  by  some 
very  reliable  people,  But  no  one  has  yet 
come  up  with  tracks,  hair,  photographs, 
or  any  other  evidence  that  proves  the 
cat’s  existence.  Also,  no  cougars  have 
been  shot  or  trapped  in  modern  times. 
I’ve  heard  all  the  stories  and  checked  out 
many  sightings  myself,  but  neither  I nor 
any  of  my  fellow  field  officers  have  ever 
seen  one.  — WCO  Dan  Marks, 
Montoursville. 


Timely  Reminder 

Lehigh  County  — Just  a reminder:  It’s 
illegal  to  possess  any  part  of  a deer 
without  a permit.  This  includes  antlers, 
so  don’t  cut  off  antlers  from  roadkilled 
deer.  — WCO  D.E.  Mitchell,  Fogelsville. 


Always  Exceptions 

Somerset  County  — Don’t  let  anyone 
tell  you  that  skunks  aren’t  able  to  spray  if 
inside  a live-trap.  1 found  one  skunk  that 
hadn’t  heard  this  piece  of  information. 
Next  time  you  see  WCO  Cliff  Guindon, 
ask  him  if  he’s  got  the  smell  out  of  his 
vehicle  yet.  — WCO  John  G.  Smith, 
Salisbury. 

Don’t  You  Know  Anything? 

Chester  County  — After  a couple 
classes  at  Eastward  Elementary  in 
Downingtown  had  been  given  pheasant 
eggs  to  hatch,  I went  to  the  school  to 
present  a program  on  pheasants.  When  I 
walked  into  the  classroom  I asked, 
“Who’s  the  lucky  kid  who  got  to  sit  on 
the  eggs?”  Silence.  I repeated  the 
question,  adding  that  “everyone  knows 
that  somebody  has  to  sit  on  the  eggs  or 
they  won’t  hatch.”  This  time  I saw  the 
kids  exchange  some  strange  looks  and  I 
heard  a lew  giggles.  Finally,  one  kid 
looked  up  at  me  and  said,  “We  got  ’em  in 
an  incubator.”  — WCO  Keith  W. 

Mullin,  Oxford. 
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Strongly  Motivated 

I was  showing  some  of  my  areas  in  Erie 
and  Crawford  counties  to  some  Harris- 
burg staffers,  and  the  tour  was  going  well 
until  I kicked  a fallen  hornet’s  nest.  The 
nest,  however,  was  still  occupied.  Even 
more  surprising,  though,  is  that  despite 
many  years  behind  a desk,  some  of  those 
office  types  can  run  as  fast  as  us  field 
personnel.  — LMO  Pat  Anderson, 
Titusville. 

Working  Together 

Last  spring,  our  Food  & Cover  Corps 
helped  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service 
build  a low-level  dam  on  a Safety  Zone 
cooperator’s  property  in  Wayne  County. 
The  crew  planted  alder  and  aspen  around 
the  flooded  impoundment,  put  up  a fence 
to  keep  out  cattle  and  installed  wood 
duck  boxes.  This  cooperative  effort 
demonstrates  how  government  agencies 
and  private  landowners  can  provide 
much-needed  wetland  habitat.  — LMO 
John  C.  Shutkufski,  Damascus. 


Still  Running 

Tioga  County  — A woman  called 
about  a hear  bothering  her  window  bird 
feeder.  In  frustration,  she  threw  an  old 
shoe  at  the  hear  and  hit  it  on  the  head. 
The  bear  picked  up  the  shoe,  ran  off  and 
hasn’t  been  seen  since.  — WCO  Steve 
Gehringer,  Mansfield. 


Don’t  E5e  Surprised 

Bucks  County  — Last  July  I visited 
one  of  my  favorite  spots  on  SGL  57  in 
Luzerne  County  and  found  the  area 
defoliated.  If  you  haven’t  visited  your 
favorite  hunting  spot  since  last  year, 
some  preseason  scouting  may  be  in  order. 
Mast  is  going  to  be  scarce  in  many  areas 
of  the  state  this  year,  and  a wise  hunter 
will  check  this  out  beforehand.  — WCO 
Edward  J.  Urban,  Chalfont. 

Looking  Good 

Lackawanna  County  — A tourist 
information  writer  from  Quebec  called 
me  about  the  health  of  our  deer  herd 
following  the  winter.  He  and  his  fellow 
Canadians  should  he  relieved  to  hear 
that  the  herd  is  in  great  shape,  that  this 
year  they  should  find  the  same  outstand- 
ing hunting  opportunites  they’ve  grown 
accustomed  to.  — WCO  Chester  P. 
Cinamella,  Moscow. 

Old  Dogs 

Wayne  County  — If  you’re  sending  a 
youngster  to  take  the  Hunter- Trapper 
Education  course  this  fall,  why  not 
attend  with  him  or  her?  Each  year  we 
change  regulations  and  add  new  safety 
information  to  the  course.  We  believe  it’s 
possible  to  teach  old  dogs  new  tricks,  and 
I hope  to  see  you  “old  dogs”  at  the  next 
class.  — WCO  Frank  J.  Dooley,  Tyler 
Hill. 

And  Less  of  the  Others 

Monroe  County  — Lifelong  county 
resident  Verdon  Rustine  didn’t  stop  with 
just  bringing  me  samples  of  construction 
material  he  had  found  dumped  on  a game 
lands.  After  I completed  my  investiga- 
tion, he  picked  up  and  hauled  out  several 
truckloads  of  trash,  raked  the  area  clean, 
and  even  picked  up  trash  from  other 
sections.  I wish  there  were  more  people 
like  him.  — WCO  Thomas  M.  Smith, 
Bartonsville. 
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No  Fooling  Her 

Wyoming  County  — My  6-year-old 
daughter,  Sarah,  and  I were  outside  when 
I heard  the  squealing  whistle  of  a rough- 
legged  hawk  soaring  high  above.  I 
pointed  it  out  to  Sarah  and  told  her  it 
was  probably  looking  for  a mouse  to  eat. 
My  daughter  pondered  that  for  a mo- 
ment before  saying,  “But,  Daddy,  a mouse 
can’t  fly!”  — WCO  William  Wasserman, 
Tunkhannock. 

Not  to  3lame 

Bucks  County  — Great  horned  owls 
and  red-tailed  hawks  are  often  blamed  for 
our  depressed  pheasant  populations. 
Pheasants  make  up  only  a small  percent 
of  these  raptors’  diets,  and  raptors  also 
kill  predators  that  destroy  pheasant  nests. 
With  good  habitat'-particularly  winter 
and  nesting  cover— the  effects  of  preda- 
tion are  minimal.  — WCO  Christopher 
B.  Grudi,  Quakertown. 

Very  Appropriate 

Susquehanna  County  — Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  instructor  and  Scout 
leader  Art  Kasson  of  Forest  City  recently 
received  quite  an  award.  While  Art  was 
supervising  a Scout  recycling  project, 
Delores  McKusker  gave  him  a collection 
of  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
patches  — from  the  first  edition  to  the 
1988  patch  — for  all  his  work.  — WCO 
Charles  J.  Arcovitch,  Kingsley. 

Interruptions 

My  youngest  son,  Shawn,  and  I were 
hiking  on  SGL  213  when  we  walked  to 
within  20  feet  of  a juvenile  bald  eagle 
sitting  on  the  ground.  We  thought  it 
might  be  injured,  hut  it  flew  off  — 
leaving  a freshly  killed  carp  behind.  Two 
adult  eagles  then  circled  overhead, 
letting  us  know  they  weren’t  pleased  with 
us  interrupting  the  young  bird’s  meal.  — 
Land  Management  Supervisor  Keith  E. 
Harhaugh,  Meadville. 


Appreciated 

Blair  County  — I’m  moving  to  the 
Northwest  Region  to  become  a wildlife 
education  supervisor,  a new  position 
responsible  for  implementing  wildlife 
programs  in  schools  and  communities. 
At  this  time  I want  to  thank  my  depu- 
ties, without  whom  I could  not  have 
performed  my  job.  They’re  a great  asset 
to  all  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
I know  they’ll  keep  up  the  good  work 
when  I’m  gone.  — WCO  Don  Martin, 
Hollidaysburg. 


several  programs  to  Mrs.  Mary  Bartkus’s 
fourth-grade  class  at  Blue  Ridge  Elemen- 
tary, and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
each  student  prepared  a report  on  a bird 
or  mammal.  Jeany  Stachnik  chose  the 
striped  skunk,  dedicating  her  report  to 
her  dog  — which  she  said  has  taken  a lot 
of  tomato  juice  baths.  — WCO  Donald 
R.  Burchell,  New  Milford. 

Teamwork 

My  son  and  I watched  two  red  foxes 
hunting  field  mice.  One  fox  sniffed  and 
searched  around  a large,  round  hay  bale, 
the  other  sat  perched  on  top,  apparently 
waiting  to  pounce  on  any  mice  the  other 
fox  flushed.  — LMO  James  Deniker, 
Sandy  Lake. 
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European  Union  Move 
Threatens  U.S.  Fur  Trade 

A proposed  European  ban  on  furs  from  nations  that 
permit  leg-hold  traps  has  spurred  attempts  to  develop  an 
international  trap  standard  before  1996.  The  outcome 
could  decide  the  future  of  trapping. 


A EUROPEAN  trade  restriction 
banning  the  importation  of 
products  from  1 3 furbearers  taken  in 
countries  that  permit  leg-hold  traps 
has  been  postponed  until  Jan.  1,  1996. 
The  European  Union  (EU)  postpone- 
ment  allows  countries  time  to  work 
out  an  “internationally  agreed”  trap 
standard. 

At  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  the 
Wild  Fur  Regulation  adopted  by  the 
EU  — formerly  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  — in  1991.  Ob- 
servers view  it  as  an  attempt  by  animal 
rightists  to  shut  down  the  fur  trade.  In 
its  original  form,  the  regulation 
would’ve  banned  fur  products  from 
countries  that  allow  leg-hold  traps  to 
take  furbearers. 

Protests  from  several  countries 
prompted  the  EU  to  amend  the  regu- 
lation. The  regulation  now  calls  for 
nations  to  ban  leg-hold  traps  or  have 
“internationally  agreed  humane  trap- 
ping standards”  in  place  before  the 
1996  deadline. 

For  the  United  States,  that  means 
all  50  states  would  have  to  ratify  some 
sort  of  EU-sanctioned  trap  standard 


before  any  businesses  would  be  per- 
mitted to  export  American  lurs  to 
Europe.  About  75  percent  of  America’s 
fur  is  exported  to  Europe  each  year, 
and  that  demand  essentially  sets  price 
levels  here. 

Pennsylvania  species  affected  by  the 
proposed  embargo  include  beaver,  coy- 
ote, ermine,  muskrat  and  raccoon.  If 
the  ban  were  to  take  effect,  it  would 
likely  decimate  the  market  for  those 
furs. 

The  technical  committee  of  the 
International  Organization  for  Stan- 
dardization (ISO)  has  been  working 
on  a suitable  trap  standard  since  the 
1980s. 

Representatives  from  more  than  a 
dozen  countries  are  involved  in  com- 
mittee discussions,  and  U.S.  interests 
are  represented  by  an  advisory  com- 
mittee consisting  of  wildlife  biologists, 
trapping  organization  officials,  animal 
rightists  and  anti-trapping  lobbyists. 

Two  Pennsylvanians  serve  on  the 
ISO  hoard:  Steve  Wentzel,  Pennsyl- 
vania T rappers’  Association  president; 
and  Pete  Askins,  a trapping  specialist 
with  Woodstream  Corp.  in  Lititz. 
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Whar  concerns  many  conservation 
organizations  is  that  several  delegates 
have  strongly  opposed  a recent  at- 
tempt to  draft  such  a standard. 

Wildlife  experts  have  been  trying 
to  base  a trap  standard  on  scientific 
data;  the  opposition  has  taken  an  emo- 
tional, moralistic  tack.  Most  of  the 
contention  revolves  around  the  leg- 
hold  trap. 

The  Game  Commission  supports 
the  development  of  an  international 
trap  standard,  hut  the  Commission 
and  other  conservation  agencies  and 
groups  agree  that  the  standard  must 
not  compromise  states’  abilities  to 
manage  furbearers. 

Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  relies 
on  trappers  to  keep  furbearer  popula- 
tions in  check.  Last  year,  20,000  trap- 
pers harvested  more  than  350,000  fur- 
bearers,  and  most  of  those  were  taken 
with  leg-hold  traps. 

The  Game  Commission,  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Agencies,  National  Trappers  As- 
sociation and  many  other  wildlife 
management  organizations  consider 
the  EU  proposal  an  illegal  trade  barrier 


and  a violation  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 
GATT  regulates  trade  among  most  of 
the  world’s  industrialized  nations. 

In  June,  the  Game  Commission  — 
in  concert  with  other  conservation 
organizations  and  a number  of  promi- 
nent legislators  — petitioned  U.S. 
trade  representative  Mickey  Kantorto 
look  into  the  matter. 

“This  regulation,  should  it  go  un- 
challenged, will  have  severe,  detri- 
mental consequences  to  the  natural 
resources  and  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,”  PGC 
Executive  Director  Pete  Duncan  wrote 
in  a letter  to  Kantor. 

“Without  a market  for  furs,  trap- 
ping will  diminish  and  along  with  it, 
the  ability  to  control  certain  species  of 
wildlife,”  Duncan  continued. 

“As  these  wildlife  species  increase 
they  will  cease  to  exist  as  assets  hut  will 
be  viewed  as  liabilities.” 

At  press  time,  a spokesperson  said 
Kantor  had  met  with  some  interested 
parties  involved  in  the  trap  standard 
issue.  The  trade  office  has  initiated 
discussions  with  EU.  — joe  Kosack 


Pheasant  project  hatches  success 


BIOLOGISTS  working  on  the  Pheas- 
ant Restoration  Project  recently  fin- 
ished their  first  summer  of  field  inves- 
tigations. The  project  is  designed  to 
determine  whether  Commission- 
propagated  Sichuan  and  ring-necked 
pheasants  can  be  used  to  establish  and 
maintain  wild  populations  in  suitable 
habitat. 

The  study  involves  farm-raised  ring- 
necked and  Sichuan  pheasants  released 
on  six  study  areas  across  the  state.  A 
number  of  hens  of  both  species  were 
fitted  with  radio  telemetry  equipment 
and  monitored  through  the  nesting 
season. 


Although  biologists  expected  to 
find  that  Sichuan  pheasants  would 
prefer  woody  cover  for  nesting  — as 
research  here  with  ringneck/Sichuan 
hybrids  had  suggested  — only  20  per- 
cent of  the  birds’  first  nesting  attempts 
occurred  in  woodlands.  Another  40 
percent  of  the  nests  were  made  in 
fallow  or  reverting  fields. 

Some  Sichuans  nested  in  areas 
where  they  were  likely  to  he  disturbed 
by  farming.  Haylands  accounted  for 
almost  one-third  of  Sichuan  first  nest 
attempts,  and  nests  in  small  grain  f ields 
made  up  another  10  percent. 

“We  really  didn’t  see  the  Sichuan 
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selecting  woody  cover,  which  was  what 
we  thought  might  happen,”  project 
leader  Tom  Hardisky  said.  “But  at  least 
they  seem  to  choose  areas  where  their 
nests  won’t  likely  be  disturbed  hy  farm- 
ing operations.” 

Sichuans  were  successful  with  60 
percent  of  their  first  nests,  and  those 
successes  took  place  in  both  haylands 
and  non-culti  vated  areas.  In  every  case, 
unsuccessful  first  nests  resulted  from 
abandonment  by  the  hen;  no  Sichuan 
nests  fell  to  predation. 

Sichuan  hens  may  have  abandoned 
their  nests  because  they  were  chased 
off  by  predators  or  disturbed  in  some 
way.  Hardisky  said  his  team  speculates 


Pheasants  made  several 
attempts  to  bring  off 
second  broods;  cockbirds 
may  play  a parental  role. 


that  farm-raised  Sichuans  may  he 
wilder  and  less  tolerant  of  disturbances 
than  ringnecks  are,  but  the  evidence  is 
inconclusive. 

Ringnecks  chose  woodlands,  wet- 
lands, reverting  and  fallow  fields  for 
three-quarters  of  their  first  nesting  at- 
tempts. Ringnecks  also  made  nests  in 
haylands,  14  percent;  pasture,  5 per- 
cent; and  small  grain  fields,  5 percent. 

Ringnecks  experienced  significant 
predation  on  their  first  nests.  Only  14 
percent  of  ringnecks  brought  off  a first 
nest.  All  successes  occurred  in  wood- 
land locations.  In  contrast  to  Sichuan 
first  nests,  only  1 4 percent  of  first  ring- 
neck  nests  failed  from  abandonment. 
Raccoons,  skunks,  opossums  and  foxes 
were  responsible  for  all  other  first-nest 
failures. 

Researchers  don’t  yet  know  why 
ringneck  nests  were  so  heavily  im- 
pacted by  predation  while  no  Sichuan 


nests  were  hit  by  nest  predators. 
Hardisky  said  the  team  is  measuring 
habitat  structure  (thickness  of  grasses, 
forks  and  woody  cover,  and  overhead 
cover  types)  found  at  the  nest  sites. 
This  may,  when  analyzed,  explain  the 
difference  in  predation. 

The  Sichuans’  second  nesting  at- 
tempts all  failed.  Each  nest  was  located 
in  haylands  and  each  was  destroyed  by 
mowing.  Second  nests  were  made  in 
mid-  to  late  May  when  farmers  were 
taking  their  first  cutting  of  hay.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Sichuan  hens  were  killed 
on  the  nest  by  mowers. 

Second  nestings  by  ringnecks  were 
found  in  all  habitat  types  but  pasture, 
and  a quarter  of  them  succeeded.  Half 
of  the  ringnecks’  second  nests  were 
also  destroyed  by  mowing,  and  at  least 
one  hen  was  killed  by  haying  opera- 
tions. Destruction  by  nest  predators 
claimed  the  rest. 

The  team  observed  two  third-nest 
attempts,  one  by  a ringneck  and  one  by 
a Sichuan.  A Sichuan  nest  in  a revert- 
ing field  hatched  offspring.  The 
ringneck’s  nest,  located  in  a hayfield, 
fell  to  predation. 

Hardisky  said  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting discoveries  of  the  project  thus 
far  involved  several  second  brood  at- 
tempts. Hens  may  have  renested  after 
bringing  off  a brood,  although  it’s  not 
known  whether  the  first  brood  sur- 
vived in  all  cases. 

“This  has  been  reported  in  a very 
few  studies,”  Hardisky  said.  “It’s  a fairly 
rare  occurrence,  and  when  it  does  hap- 
pen it’s  usually  in  areas  with  low  pheas- 
ant densities.” 

Researchers  saw  cockbirds  in  the 
company  of  hens  with  broods,  and  in  at 
least  one  case  they  watched  a cockbird 
with  a brood  and  no  hen.  Similar  ob- 
servations have  been  reported  in  New 
York,  Colorado,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 

“W e suspect  the  cock  may  he  tak  ing 
over  parenting  duties  while  the  hen 
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goes  to  make  a second  nest.  Up  to  this 
point,  we  believed  the  cock  took  al- 
most no  part  in  raising  young,  but  he 
may  play  a very  important  role,” 
Hardisky  said. 

Of  the  second  brood  attempts,  only 
one  Sichuan  succeeded.  In  all  four 
cases  reported  for  ringnecks,  the  ef- 
forts were  foiled  by  raccoons,  skunks, 
opossums  or  foxes. 

Overall  nest  success  — which  in- 
cludes renesting  attempts  — for  both 
species  were  in  line  with  what  research 
in  other  states  has  shown.  Ringnecks 
experienced  a 38  percent  success  rate, 
which  is  typical  of  ringneck  nesting 
success.  The  Sichuans’  70  percent  suc- 
cess rate  is  similar  to  what  Michigan 
researchers  have  reported. 

“Our  nesting  success  is  right  on 


target,”  Hardisky  said.  “Nesting  suc- 
cess is  the  key  to  this  whole  project. 
Natural  reproduction  is  what  we’re 
after  and,  at  least  this  year,  we  got  it.” 

The  restoration  program  continues 
this  autumn  with  releases  of  additional 
birds  on  the  study  sites.  The  number  of 
Sichuan  and  ring-necked  pheasants 
released  will  be  similar  to  the  densities 
that  were  stocked  last  fall,  and  the 
team  is  preparing  to  gather  a second 
year  of  data. 

“W ith  luck,  we’ll  have  a more  typi- 
cal winter  and  more  birds  will  survive 
to  breed.  Then  we’ll  watch  the  repro- 
duction, hoping  we’ll  see  successful 
nests  from  the  new  birds,  as  well  as 
from  the  pheasants  we  originally 
stocked  and  their  offspring,”  Hardisky 
said.  — ] . Scott  Rupp 


Cooperative  wetlands  program 

restores  1,000th  acre 


HENRY  AND  Frances  Jaquith’s  land 
looked  like  it  was  being  laid  open  for  a 
shopping  mall  or  perhaps  a housing 
development.  As  a small  crowd  gath- 
ered on  a dreary,  late  August  day, 
bulldozers  roared  in  the  background, 
pushing  up  mounds  of  dirt.  The  ma- 
chines had  gouged  holes  in  the  land- 
scape, and  bare  earthen  banks  were 
matted  with  yellow  straw. 

But  the  holes  already  hosted  small 
pools  of  standing  water,  and  Henry 
and  his  wife  — and  the  folks  who  came 
to  visit  — were  pleased.  The  site  on 
which  everyone  stood  included  the 
1 ,000th  acre  enrolled  in  the  Partners 
for  Wildlife  wetlands  restoration 
project. 

“That  dike  there,”  Henry  said  as  he 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  ’dozers, 
“goes  all  the  way  down  to  those  trees. 
The  water  will  be  deep  only  at  the 
dike,  and  the  rest  will  be  shallow  so 


that  as  the  water  goes  up  and  down, 
the  vegetation  will  grow.” 

Then  he  motioned  to  the  pothole 
on  the  banks  where  the  crowd  had 
gathered  — and  where  two  television 
crews  and  several  outdoor  writers 
squished  through  the  mud  as  they  in- 
terviewed some  of  the  people  involved. 

“See  those  mounds?  They’ll  stay  in 


LANDOWNER  Henry  jaquith,  left,  gets 
congratulations  from  Warren  County  WCO 
Donald  Daugherty  and  Jim  Hyde,  chief  of 
game  lands  planning. 
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there  and  when  this  tills  up  with  water 
there’ll  be  vegetation  on  ’em.  There’s 
another  pothole  down  that  way.” 

Henry’s  land  has  been  in  the  Game 
Commission’s  public  access  programs 
since  1950  (“They  just  presented  the 
program  at  our  sportsman’s  club,  and  I 
jumped  on  it”),  and  the  seven  acres 
being  restored  as  wetland  marked  a 
milestone  in  conservation. 

From  a humble  beginning  of  72 
acres  on  six  private  Pennsylvania  sites 
in  1991,  the  Partners  program  has 
grown  quickly  as  landowners  such  as 
Henry  clamor  for  a chance  to  “do 
something  good”  for  wildlife. 

Partners  is  a cooperative  effort  be- 
tween private  landowners,  the  U.S. 
Fish  &.  Wildlife  Service,  the  Game 
Commission,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  county  conservation  districts, 
and  private  conservation  groups. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  top  states 
in  terms  of  acres  enrolled,  and  even  as 
the  Jaquiths’  Warren  County  property 
was  being  commemorated,  550  land- 
owners waited  their  turn. 

USFWS  provides  monetary  incen- 
tive, and  the  Game  Commission  helps 
with  equipment,  labor  and  other  re- 
sources. The  conservation  services  as- 
sist with  survey  and  design.  Donations 
from  organizations  such  as  Ducks  Un- 
limited and  Pheasants  Forever  help 
defray  the  costs. 

Last  year,  the  Game  Commission 
put  up  the  equivalent  of  $30,000  for 
Partners  work,  and  this  year  the  fig- 
ure — which  is  matched  by  USFWS 


and  private  groups  — will  be  around 
$60,000. 

In  Pennsylvania,  lands  enrolled  in 
Partners  are  open  to  public  hunting. 
Shayne  Hoachlander,  a Commission 
land  manager,  said  there  were  six  res- 
toration sites  in  his  management  area 
and  six  more  “in  the  wings.” 

Henry  J aquith  explained  what  made 
this  such  a good  site.  “I  couldn’t  farm 
this  — it  was  too  poor  for  hay  and  I 
couldn’t  plant  corn  here  unless  it  was 
really  dry,”  he  said.  “Making  it  a wet- 
land was  something  I always  wanted  to 
do,  and  when  they  approached  me  two 
years  ago  with  [Partners]  I took  it.” 

“This  is  an  excellent  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  for  the  wild- 
life resource  when  government  and 
people  work  together,”  said  Greg 
Grabowicz,  director  of  the  Com- 
mission’s Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

“But  it  would  be  nothing  without 
the  interest  and  efforts  of  the  private 
landowners,  who  control  land  we 
wouldn’t  otherwise  be  able  to  influ- 
ence.” 

By  next  nesting  season,  waterfowl 
will  be  able  to  nest,  feed  and  loaf  on 
the  potholes  and  the  larger  impound- 
ment. And  that’s  what  someone  like 
Henry  — who  in  addition  to  being  a 
longtime  public  access  cooperator  was 
also  a Game  Commission  deputy  who 
retired  after  42  years  of  service  — 
wants  out  of  Partners. 

“I  just  want  to  help  where  1 can;  I 
just  want  to  help  wildlife,”  he  said.  — 
J.  Scott  Rupp 


National  aviary  hosts  art  show 


THE  NATIONAL  Aviary  in  Pitts- 
burgh will  host  its  1 2th  annual  Wings 
and  Wildlife  Art  Show  Nov.  5-6. 

This  year’s  featured  artist  will  be 
Thomas  J.  Hirata,  a two-time  winner 
of  the  Commission, ’s  duck  stamp  art 
contest.  The  show  highlights  wildlife 


art  in  all  mediums,  from  painting  and 
carving  to  jewelry  and  stained  glass. 

Show  hours  are  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  on 
Nov.  5 and  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  on  Nov.  6. 
A fee  is  charged  for  the  show,  and  all 
proceeds  go  to  the  aviary.  For  more 
information,  call  (412)  323-7235. 
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Hunters  set  to  share  the  harvest 


HUNTERS  SHARING  the  Harvest, 
now  in  its  fourth  year,  again  hopes  to 
put  meat  on  the  table  for  the  state’s 
needy  citizens.  The  program  teams 
Pennsylvanians  for  the  Responsible 
Use  of  Animals  (PRUA),  state  hunt- 
ers, and  food  processors  and  food  banks. 


Last  year,  hunters  donated  more 
than  7 5 ,000  pounds  of  venison  to  food 
banks.  For  a list  of  participating  meat 
processors,  call  (717)  367-5223.  For 
more  information  about  the  program, 
contact  PRUA,  P.O.  Box  61,  Eliza- 
bethtown, PA  17022. 


Couple  honored  for  bear  rehab 

WILDLIFE  rehabilitators  Sylvia  and  A1  Slater 
helped  nurse  back  to  health  a cub  rescued  by 
Centre  County  WCO  Robert  Norbeck  and 
Deputy  Bill  McCoy.  The  20-pound  female  bear 
had  broken  a leg,  which  veterinarian  Dr.  Robert 
Reese  fixed  for  free. 

The  cub  recovered  in  a compound  the  Slaters 
built  that  prevents  human  contact.  The  cub  was 
released  following  recovery.  WCO  Ron  Stout, 
Lycoming  County,  awarded  a WTFW  print  to  the 
Slaters  for  their  efforts. 


5CL  110,  211  vehicle  tours  showcase  Southeast 


EACH  YEAR  the  Commission  spon- 
sors public  vehicle  tours  of  two  South- 
east Region  game  lands  — SGLs  211 
and  110.  This  year  the  tours  will  be 
held  Oct.  16. 

The  SGL  1 10  tour  will  begin  at  the 
game  lands  parking  lot  on  Mountain 
Road,  which  is  located  midway  be- 
tween the  Shartlesville  exit  of  1-78 


and  Route  61 . The  tour  terminates 
on  Route  1 83  north  of  Strausstown. 
The  tour  begins  at  9 a.m.  and  the 
gate  will  close  at  3 p.m. 

The  SGL  211  tour  will  begin  at 
the  Ellendale  gate  northeast  of  Dau- 
phin. It  ends  at  Gold  Mine  Road 
southwest  of  Tower  City.  Times  are 
the  same  as  SGL  1 10’s. 


Rosato  paints  centennial  print 

THE  GAME  Commission  and  longtime  Game 
News  artist  Nick  Rosato  (who  also  painted  this 
month’s  cover)  are  offering  a centennial  print 
commemorating  the  agency’s  100th  birthday. 

Rosato  illustrations  have  been  gracing  this 
magazine  since  the  early  1960s.  His  work  has  also 
appeared  on  covers  for  the  digest  of  hunting  and 
trapping  regulations,  and  on  many  hunter 
education  materials  and  agency  publications. 

Ordering  information  may  be  found  on  the 
inside  back  cover  of  this  issue. 
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1994  Youth  SPORT  Essay  Contest 

Essay  Theme:  What  I Can  Do,  As  A Sportsperson,  To  Protect  My  Right  To  Own  And 

Use  Firearms  For  Lawful  Purposes. 

1994  Essay  Information  and  Rules: 

1.  Entrants  must  he  Pennsylvania  residents  and  have  successfully  completed  an  accred- 
ited hunter  education  or  hunter-trapper  education  course  and  possess  a current 
hunting  or  furtakers  license. 

2.  There  is  a junior  and  a senior  category.  Age  for  juniors  is  12-15,  and  16-18  for  seniors. 
All  entrants  must  he  enrolled  as  students  and  have  not  yet  completed  12th  grade. 

1.  Entries  must  include  the  following  information: 

A.  Name  — First,  middle  initial  and  last. 

B.  Mailing  address  including  zip  code. 

C.  Age  and  date  of  birth. 

D.  Telephone  number  including  area  code. 

E-  The  year,  state  and  county  where  hunter  education/hunter-trapper  education 

course  was  taken. 

F.  1994  hunting  or  furtakers  license  number. 

G.  Name  of  school  and  grade. 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  Jan.  31,  1995,  and  mailed  directly  to: 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  SPORT  Essay  Contest,  2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110-9797. 

5.  Essays  must  he  printed,  typed  or  computer  generated,  double-spaced,  and  contain  no 
more  than  300  words. 

6.  All  essays  become  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  The  first  place 
entry  in  each  category  will  he  published  in  Pennsylvania  Game  News. 

7.  Prior  first  place  winners  in  either  the  junior  or  senior  category  are  not  eligible  to  enter 
an  essay  in  that  same  category. 

8.  Judges  will  he  selected  hy  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  the  judges’ 
decisions  will  be  final. 

L One  junior  and  one  senior  winner  will  be  selected.  The  senior  winner  will  receive  a 
Savage  Arms  .243  rifle,  while  the  junior  winner  will  he  awarded  a Savage  Arms  rifle/ 
shotgun  combination  in  .222/20-gauge.  First  runners-up  in  each  category  will  he 
recipients  of  a pa i i of  TASCO  binoculars.  Each  second  runners-up  will  win  a New 
England  firearms  single  barrel  shotgun. 

The  prizes  are  being  made  available  through  the  generosity  of  the  manufacturers.  All 

contestants  will  receive  a limited  edition  sew-on  Commission  100th  anniversary  patch. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

Within  the  state,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 
Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 
Northcentral — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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Practice 

Getting  ready  for  hunting  season  doesn’t  have 
to  be  a dreaded  regimen  of  dragging  yourself 
to  the  range.  Have  fun  — enjoy  yourself. 


HOSE  WHO  TOOK  music  lessons  as 
youngsters  know  the  most  dreaded 
word  in  the  English  language  is  “practice.” 
Mom  or  Dad  would  always  ask,  “Did  you 
practice  your  piano  (trumpet,  guitar,  what- 
ever)  yet?”  You  wanted  to  be  able  to  play 
that  instrument,  not  practice  with  it. 

I was  reminded  of  practice  as  I began 
work  on  this  column,  which  was  written  in 
the  summer.  Summertime  brings  sports- 
men and  women  face-to-face  with  the  spec- 
ter of  a fast-approaching  fall  hunting  sea- 
son. And  that  means  practice,  practice, 
practice  — just  like  when  we  were  kids. 

There  must  be  those  who  make  shoot- 
ing a bow  or  firearm  a part  of  their  daily 
lives.  There’s  no  break  between  one  hunt- 
ing season  and  the  next  as  far  as  shooting 
goes,  no  off-season  when  their  gear  takes 
on  a layer  of  dust.  These  people  are  either 
driven  hy  love  or  purpose,  or  they’re  highly 
disciplined. 

When  I lived  in  Albion,  I had  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  John  Williams.  John  won 
the  first  Olympic  archery  gold  medal  fol- 
lowing the  sport’s  reinstatement  in  the 
early  1970s.  I got  to  know  John’s  parents 
quite  well,  and  my  husband  and  I shot  our 
bows  at  their  archery  backstop.  John  was 
away  from  home  by  then,  training  and 
competing. 

John’s  parents  told  us  the  story  behind 
his  wins.  The  years  and  years  of  practice, 
the  love  of  a sport  that  can  border  on  a 
burden,  the  joys  and  tears,  the  play  time  cut 
short,  the  missed  outings  with  others  — all 
born  of  a need  for  constant  practice.  That’s 
the  long  journey  behind  those  few  mo- 
ments of  triumph  on  the  Olympic  dais. 


That’s  the  commitment  which,  coupled 
with  talent,  leads  to  excellence.  That’s  the 
road  most  of  us  will  never  follow  to  the  end. 

But  we  do  know  that  if  we  want  to  he 
confident  that  our  shots  will  connect  in 
hunting  season,  we  have  to  go  down  that 
practice  road  a ways  ourselves.  But  summer 
and  its  particular  sports  beckon,  making  it 
hard  to  find  time  for  bow  and  gun  practice. 

When  the  new  hunting  license  year 
arrives,  those  of  us  who  haven’t  been  prac- 
ticing, panic.  We  look  at  the  calendar  and 
realize  that  the  dove  and  early  goose  sea- 
sons are  just  one  month  or  two  away,  with 
the  rest  of  fall  hunting  following  in  a rush. 
Now  we’ve  really  got  to  practice.  We  don’t 
want  the  swing  to  be  slow,  the  bow  arm 
shaky,  the  ritle  shot  off  the  mark. 

Instead  of  dreading  practice,  why  not 
find  ways  to  make  it  nearly  as  much  fun  as 
the  hunting? 

If  you’re  the  kind  who  enjoys  order  in 
your  life,  just  add  bow  and  firearm  practice 
to  the  rest  of  your  structured  schedule.  Try 
a half-hour  at  the  backyard  archery  butt 
each  evening  after  dinner  and  head  for  the 
local  rifle  range  every  Saturday  morning. 
For  you  the  constancy  of  practice  comes 
easily.  You’re  confident  in  your  ability,  and 
we  salute  you. 


Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 
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Many  of  us  have  to  somehow  trick  our- 
selves into  preseason  practice.  The  fact 
that  fall  hunting  is  approaching  isn’t 
enough.  We  need  the  carrot  at  the  end  of 
the  stick.  We  need  practice  to  he  fun,  an 
end  in  itself. 

11  you  enjoy  the  company  of  others, 
make  your  practice  an  outing  with  a friend 
or  friends.  It  can  he  a standing  engagement 
with  the  same  people  each  week,  or  call  up 
different  companions  and  enjoy  new  con- 
versation. Although  you’ll  he  concentrat- 
ing and  serious  while  shooting,  between 
shots  you  can  socialize. 


FOR  SOME,  shooting  practice  is  best  done  by 
oneself;  other  folks  find  it  more  fun  to  be  in  the 
company  of  fellow  shooters. 


Or,  if  you’re  one  who’s  with  too  many 
people  for  too  many  hours  every  day,  your 
shooting  practice  can  be  a special  gift  of 
“quiet  time”  to  yourself  — even  if  it’s  with 
a highpower  rifle. 

Shooting  bow  alone  can  literally  be 
quiet  time,  requiring  you  to  suppress  the 
day’s  jumble  of  thoughts  and  worries  and 
see  only  the  center  of  the  target.  You’ll  go 
away  from  the  range  not  only  a better 
archer,  but  more  at  peace  than  you’ve  been 
for  hours. 

Turn  practice  into  play  time.  If  you  like 
keeping  score,  don’t  shoot  at  an  “X”  on 
cardboard.  Get  a real  target  and  tally  the 
numbers.  Compete  with  yourself  from  ses- 
sion to  session,  or  with  shooting  friends 
who  join  you. 

Be  creative  in  targets.  Y ou  needn’t  shoot 


bullseyes.  Buy  or  make  other  types,  graph- 
ics or  game  animals.  Try  placing  aiming 
dots  in  rows  on  the  paper  and  hitting  them 
in  order.  Or  cut  out  or  trace  game  silhou- 
ettes for  .22  fun. 

Play  archery  poker  by  pasting  a deck  of 
cards  to  cardboard,  and  then  shoot  for 
winning  hands.  Rove  the  woods,  shooting 
blunt  tip  arrows  at  leaves  on  soft  banks  or 
at  rotted  stumps  (but  not  during  big  game 
season,  when  this  is  illegal  “shooting  at 
random”). 

Many  men  and  women  enjoy  the  struc- 
tured aspects  of  shooting  in  a league.  It’s 
more  formal  than  at-home  or  spur  of  the 
moment  practice,  but  that  can  be  a good 
thing.  Even  those  of  us  who  don’t  like 
discipline  recognize  the  advantage  ofknow- 
ing  we  must  show  up  for  the  league  shoot, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  not  to  let  our 
teammates  down. 

Many  leagues  have  handicap  scoring,  so 
you  don’t  have  to  be  an  expert  to  compete. 
You  can  rank  high  in  the  standings  simply 
by  continually  improving.  Being  with  oth- 
ers who  enjoy  the  sport  is  contagious,  and 
you’ll  find  you’re  shooting  more  without 
prompting.  Hus  teammates  can  often  help 
you  with  shooting  problems,  or  at  least 
encourage  you. 

At  some  clubs,  you  don’t  even  have  to 
show  up  on  a particular  day  to  be  in  a 
league.  Some  allow  league  shooting  on 
several  days,  or  you  may  be  allowed  to 
shoot  anytime  during  the  week  and  post 
your  scores.  There  are  postal  leagues,  too, 
where  participants  fire  rounds  at  their  lei- 
sure and  mail  in  their  targets.  That  way  you 
still  have  the  interest  and  competitiveness 
of  being  part  of  a group. 

Because  archery  season  is  galloping  to- 
ward me,  when  I finish  this  I’ll  go  practice. 
I’ve  made  my  shooting  more  interesting 
lately  by  practicing  at  longer  ranges:  Shoot- 
ing at  my  hunting  distance  of  20  yards  or  so 
was  getting  boring. 

If  someone  asks  whether  I’ve  practiced, 
my  answer  will  be  a hearty  and  happy, 
“Yes!”  □ 
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Walking  the  Black 
Gum  Trail 


WHEN  OUR  SON  David  returned 
home  to  live  in  our  guest  house,  he 
decided  to  “build  a new  trail  for  Mom.” 
Specifically,  he  wanted  to  make  the  steep, 
wooded  slope  above  our  stream,  which  is  a 
mostly  mature  red  and  chestnut  oak  for- 
est, easily  accessible  to  me. 


eastern  North  America.  They  have  dark 
green,  glossy,  oval-shape  leaves  with  taper- 
ing tips.  The  leaves  are  similar  in  shape  and 
texture  to  many  tropical  tree  species,  so 
they  give  our  woods  a tropical  look  during 
spring  and  summer. 

Although  black  gum  trees 


David  planned  it  so  the  trail 
would  run  through  a thick 
zone  of  understory  black  gum  trees.  He  used 
a network  of  deer  trails,  tagging  the  Black 
Gum  Trail  with  orange  tape  and  clearing 
the  fallen  branches  and  interfering  blue- 
berry and  mountain  laurel  shrubs  with  a 
handsaw.  Then  he  used  a chainsaw  to  re- 
move the  few  larger  fallen  trees,  pushing 
the  logs  off  to  the  side  of  the  trail  to  decay 
and  add  nutrients  to  the  forest  soil. 

By  the  time  the  leaves  began  to  turn  in 
early  October,  most  of  the  meandering, 
two-mile  trail  was  navigable.  And  over- 
night, it  seemed,  what  had  been  a deep 
green  woods  had  been  transformed  into  a 
flaming  comet  of  dazzling  hues  — pink, 
orange,  purple,  red  and  gold  — most  of 
which  came  from  the  leaves  of  the  black 
gum  trees. 

Black  gum  trees,  known  also  as  tupelo, 
sour  gum  and  pepperidge,  are  native  to 


By  Marcia  Bonta 


average  between  15  and  40 
feet  in  height,  in  wet  areas 
they  sometimes  reach  100  feet  with  five- 
foot  diameters.  Old  black  gums  are  distin- 
guished by  their  so-called  “alligator  bark,” 
characterized  by  thick  quadrangular  and 
hexagonal  blocks. 

Because  their  inner  bark  rots  early,  black 
gums  make  superb  den  trees.  We  have  a 
few  such  trees  on  the  lower,  wetter  portions 
of  our  property,  the  black  gum’s  most  fa- 
vorable growing  site.  The  tree’s  affinity  for 
moist  ground  is  responsible  for  its  scien- 
tific name  Nyssa  sylvatica  or  “water  nymph 
of  the  forest.” 

In  reality,  black  gum  trees  are  even  more 
abundant  on  our  dry  mountain  slopes, 
sporting  occasional  autumn-colored  leaves 
as  early  as  mid- August.  This  early  leaf-color 
change  often  forms  bands  of  radiant  color 
in  an  otherwise  green  woods. 

While  humans  may  consider  black  gums 
useless  because  the  wood  is  tough  and  dif- 
ficult to  work  or  split,  they  are 
useful  trees  for 
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wildlife.  Their  half-inch  long,  bluish-black 
fruit  clusters  are  high  in  lipids  or  fats  that 
provide  energy  to  migrating  robins,  cedar 
waxwings,  hermit,  Swainson’s  and  wood 


thrushes,  red-eyed  vireos,  scarlet  tanagers, 
veeries,  brown  thrashers,  gray  catbirds, 
eastern  bluebirds  and  other  migrating  birds. 
Residents  such  as  wild  turkeys,  ruffed 
grouse,  hairy,  pileated  and  red-bellied 
woodpeckers,  and  tutted  titmice  feed  on 
them,  too  — as  do  black  bears,  gray  foxes, 
opossums,  raccoons,  and  fox  and  gray  squir- 
rels. 

I was  pleased  that  David  had  chosen  to 
showcase  one  of  my  favorite  trees,  and  on 
a chilly,  early  October  morning  I decided 


to  take  my  first  autum- 
nal walk  on  the  Black 
Gum  Trail.  In  the 
40-degree  tempera- 
ture, gray  squirrels 
foraged  for  acorns  and 
chipmunks  “chipped”  their 
warning  calls  to  me  before 
scampering  off. 

Later,  as  I sat  quietly  with  my  back 
against  a large  red  oak  surrounded  hy  a 
plush  hummock  of  moss,  a deer  wandered 
close  enough  to  snort  loudly  and  run,  hut  I 
never  saw  it  through  the  still-dense  foliage 
of  mountain  laurel  and  blueberry.  Slowly 
the  sunlight  seeped  down  into  the  woods, 
and  I was  spellbound  hy  autumn’s  panoply 
of  light  and  color.  Bathed  in  beauty  and 
sunbeams,  1 watched  and  listened  to  the 


flocks  of  blue  jays  eating  acorns  high  in  the 


treetops. 

Resuming  my  walk,  I heard  black- 
capped  chickadees,  downy  woodpeckers 
and  golden-crowned  kinglets.  I had  a brief 
glimpse  of  a scolding  hermit  thrush,  and 
somewhere  below  me  a solitary  vireo  sang 
loudly,  his  song  echoing  in  the  hollow. 
Colored  leaves  swirled  down  around  me 
with  every  breeze.  At  the  time  it  seemed 
David  had  created  a trail  for  one  season, 
but  I was  proved  wrong. 

The  following  May  it  was  44  degrees  and 
overcast  and  I was  drawn  once  more  to  the 


Black  Gum  Trail.  First  I interrupted  an 
ovenbird  courtship.  Then  I flushed  a wild 
turkey,  which  flapped  off  noisily  through 
the  woods.  Scarlet  tanagers  sang  their 
wheezy  robin  song,  and  three  times  a 
pileated  woodpecker’s  drum  roll  reverber- 
ated in  the  hollow.  Wild  azaleas  in  three 
color  phases  — almost  white,  pink  and 
deep  rose  — bloomed  beside  the  trail  and 
perfumed  the  woods. 

As  the  sun  slowly  penetrated  the  cloud 
mass,  I seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  calling 
ovenbirds.  Wood  thrushes  chimed  in  the 
distance.  Northern  flickers  called.  Rufous- 
sided towhees  sang  “drink-your-tea.”  I tried 
to  pish”  in  an  unknown  singer,  but  brought 
in  a worm-eating  warbler  instead. 

I sat  at  the  base  of  a tree,  hoping  the 
unknown  singer  would  come  closer,  but  all 
I heard  was  a disembodied  voice  hidden  in 
the  thick  green  canopy.  Then  it  grew  darker 
again,  and  an  ovenbird  landed  on  a nearby 
tree  limb.  Instead  of  singing  its  familiar 
“teacher-teacher”  song,  the  bird  sang  the 
mysterious  tune  I had  been  hearing.  It  was 
the  ovembird’s  famed  and  rare  “dusk”  song, 
something  I had  hoped  to  hear  someday. 

/HEARD  and  saw  other  birds  on  the 
trail  — eastern  wood  pewees,  black- 
throated  green  warblers  and  northern  ori- 
oles — but  the  dusk  song  of  the  ovenbird 
was  the  highlight  of  that  spring  walk.  I also 
noticed  that  the  birds  I heard  and  saw  were 
mostly  deep  woods’  loving,  neotropical 
migrants.  I wondered  how  many  would  stay 
to  nest. 

On  the  first  day  of  July  I decided  to  find 
out.  It  was  breezy,  clear  and  a cool  65  de- 
grees. On  this  day  the  spent  blossoms  of 
mountain  laurel  littered  the  trail  and  a few 
tree-size  rhododendron  bushes  were  cov- 
ered with  clumps  of  white  flowers  and  buzz- 
ing with  fat  bumblebees.  Indian  pipes  had 
emerged  to  lend  their  ghostly  white  pallor 
to  the  forest  floor. 

I counted  14  species  of  birds  that  day. 
With  the  exception  of  the  drumming 
pileated  woodpecker,  they  were  all  mi- 
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grants.  Most  were  south-of-the-border  mi- 
grants, which  prefer  to  nest  in  large  tracts 
of  mature  woods.  Red-eyed  vireos,  oven- 
birds,  worm-eating  warblers,  scarlet  tana- 
gers,  black-throated  blue  warblers,  eastern 
wood  pewees,  scarlet  tanagers,  wood 
thrushes,  Acadian  flycatchers  and  rufous- 
sided  towhees  sang  all  along  the  trail. 

ABLUE-QRAY  gnatcatcher,  black- 
billed  cuckoo,  and  rose-breasted 
grosbeak  made  one  appearance  each,  prob- 
ably because  they  are  not  usually  deep 
woods’  inhabitants.  Twice  1 watched  an 
ovenbird  display,  erecting  its  orange  cap 
and  scolding,  and  twice  I watched  a worm- 
eating warbler  displaying.  The  latter  was 
by  far  the  most  dramatic. 

First  she  came  flitting  close  to  me,  scold- 
ing from  the  laurel  shrubs.  Then,  as  1 
moved  toward  her,  she  flew  to  the  ground, 
scuttling  low  through  the  underbrush, 
shaking  her  wings,  and  constantly  “chip- 
ping.” Sometimes  she  stopped  to  gather 
insects  and  then  she  would  resume  her  dis- 
traction display. 

For  a short  time  I sat  watching  her,  and 
she  came  within  three  feet  of  me,  still  run- 
ning and  shaking  her  wings.  Apparently 
her  nest  was  nearby,  but  although  I 
searched,  I found  nothing  — not  surpris- 
ing considering  the  nest  is  well-hidden  on 
the  ground  beneath  a drift  of  leaves. 

Worm-eating  warblers  are  more  often 
heard  than  seen.  Their  song  is  a dry  buzz- 
ing similar  to  that  of  a chipping  sparrow’s. 
Both  sexes  are  distinguished  by  their  black- 
striped,  huffy-colored  heads  on  otherwise 
dark  olive  bodies.  Because  they  skulk  in 
heavy  underbrush,  particularly  laurel 
thickets,  I usually  only  hear  their  songs 
when  they  first  arrive  here  in  early  May. 

But  in  addition  to  the  two  different 
worm-eating  warblers  I watched  on  the 
trail,  I had  seen  two  more  of  them  simi- 
larly distraction-displaying  in  well-sepa- 
rated areas  along  Laurel  Ridge  Trail  sev- 
eral days  earlier.  Only  once  before,  in  our 
22  years  here,  had  I ever  seen  the  female 


worm-eating  warbler  distraction  display. 
The  fact  that  I’d  seen  it  four  times  in  a few 
days  seemed  to  indicate  an  increasing  popu- 
lation of  the  bird  on  our  mountain. 

Similarly,  there  seemed  to  be  an  upsurge 
of  ovenbirds  and  wood  thrushes,  far  more 
than  I could  remember  seeing  or  hearing 
here  since  the  mid-’70s.  In  fact,  I thought 
of  renaming  the  trail  the  Wood  Thrush 
Trail,  at  least  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months.  All  the  while  I walked  the 
Black  Gum  Trail  I was  never  out  of  earshot 
of  at  least  one  singing  wood  thrush. 

How  wonderful  it  was  to 
be  passed  on,  so  to  speak,  from 
wood  thrush  chorister  to 
wood  thrush  chorister,  as  I 
walked.  I remembered  back 
several  years  earlier,  when  the 
neighboring  landowner,  a log- 
ger, called  to  tell  us  that  we 
had  “a  fortune  in  trees.”  He 
had  subsequently  clearcut  his 
side  of  the  hollow,  while  we 
staunchly  maintained  our  be- 
lief in  the  value  ot  large,  ma- 
ture forests. 

We  could  still  see,  along 
the  Black  Gum  Trail,  rem- 
nants of  the  old  hemlock  trees 
that  had  been  cut  a hundred  years  before. 
And  the  many  deep  pits  in  the  forest,  as 
well  as  the  moss-covered  mounds,  indicated 
the  size  of  the  original  forest  trees  that  had 
fallen  long  before  the  first  clearcutting  of 
our  mountain  for  the  charcoal  industry. 

We  harbor  some  sort  of  dream  that  if 
we  let  the  forest  alone,  someday  it  may  re- 
vert to  its  former  glory.  In  the  meantime, 
we  know  we’re  providing  valuable  habitat 
for  the  wildlife  that  does  not  thrive  in  small 
forest  openings,  clearcuts  or  young  forests. 
We  see  our  “fortune”  in  an  unlogged  wood- 
land where  the  wounds  of  last  century’s 
clearcuts  have  mostly  healed. 

As  we  tried  to  tell  the  logger,  we  already 
have  a fortune  — a fortune  in  songbirds 
and  solitude,  peace  and  beauty  — a legacy 
we  can  pass  on  to  future  generations.  □ 
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Getting  in  Tune 

“Then  heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in  tune,” 
James  R.  Lowell  wrote  in  the  18th  century. 
The  man  must've  been  a bowhunter. 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


MY  OWN  definition  of  tuning  a bow  is, 
“Get  the  arrow  in  or  somewhere 
near  the  bullseye  at  20  yards.”  If  you  can  do 
this  with  hunting  arrows,  you’ll  be  on  par 
with  the  vast  majority  of  bowhunters. 

If  you  are  satisfied  with  your  shooting, 
don  t mess  with  your  how.  But  if  you’re 
looking  to  get  more  accuracy  — or  are  ex- 
perienc  ing  a consistent  error  that  isn’t  1 ikely 
caused  by  technique  — you  may  want  to 
consider  tuning.  It  takes  time  and  a lot  of 
shooting  to  tune  a bow,  and  you  must  he 
good  enough  with  it  that  your  arrows  will 
show  the  true  effects  of  your  adjustments. 

There  are  many  variables  in  archery: 
arm  length,  preferred  anchor  point,  release 
methods,  shooting  stance,  arrow  weight 
and  spine,  to  name  just  a few.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  archer  must  first  be  attuned  to 
the  bow  even  as  he  prepares  to  adjust  the 
bow  to  his  individual  attributes. 

The  biggest  concern  for  those  who  shoot 
longbows  and  recurves  is  a proper  match  of 
arrow  length  and  spine,  and  aside  from 
nocks,  experimenting  with  arrows  is  about 
the  only  “tuning”  you  can  perform.  For  the 
compound  shooter,  tuning  is  usually  done 
to  maintain  factory  settings. 


One  of  the  most  common  problems  is 
inconsistency  caused  when  the  fletching 
touches  a part  of  the  rest  or  sight  window. 
Check  this  hy  dusting  the  rest  and  window 
and  then  examining  those  parts  after  shoot' 
ing  an  arrow.  You  may  have  to  turn  the 
arrow  nock  to  provide  clearance.  If  the 
arrow  continues  to  hit  the  rest,  you  may 
need  to  install  a different  rest. 

A simple  bare-shaft  test  can  examine 
how  performance,  too.  Remove  fletching 
from  an  arrow  and  fire  it  at  a distance  of 
between  five  and  10  yards.  Remember, 
you’re  checking  performance,  not  measur- 
ing accuracy.  Elevation  problems  may  ne- 
cessitate small  adjustments  in  the  nocking 
point. 

If  the  arrows  are  striking  to  the  left,  the 
setting  of  your  pressure  button  might  need 
to  be  hacked  off.  If  they’re  off  to  the  right, 
the  pressure  setting  may  he  too  light.  Ar- 
row spine  stiffness  can  cause  windage  prob- 
lems as  well.  A too-stiff spine  may  cause  the 
arrow  to  shoot  to  the  left,  a too-light  shaft 
may  go  off  to  the  right. 

Selecting  the  proper  arrow  is  important. 
And  before  picking  the  right  spine,  you 
have  to  find  the  correct  length.  Easton 
recommends  drawing  an  over-length  ar- 
row to  a comfortable  full  draw  and  then 
have  someone  mark  the  shaft  where  it 
meets  the  back  of  your  how. 

Measure  this  distance  from  the  throat  of 
the  arrow  nock  and  add  1/2  to  3/4  inch  to 
accommodate  a broadhead.  The  resulting 
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figure  is  your  proper  hunting  arrow  length 
for  aluminum  shafts. 

When  recommending  spines,  manufac- 
turers  consider  arrow  length  and  how 
weight,  along  with  fletching  and  arrow- 
headsize.  There  is  quite  a hit  of  leeway, 
though.  In  practice,  the  shaft  sizes  listed  on 
makers’  recommendation  charts  are  only  a 
starting  point. 

Wood  shafts  are  a little  harder  to  select, 
hut  there  are  commercial  charts  for  them  as 
well. 

Commercial  ranges  that  sell  archery 
equipment  might  let  you  try  arrows  on 
either  side  of  that  recommended  for  your 
how.  Buying  without  trying  can  be  expen- 
sive at  today’s  prices. 

Arrow-nocks  are  an  important  part  of 
the  archery  equation,  too.  High-speed  pho- 
tography has  shown  that  the  nock  does  not 
leave  the  string  of  a compound  until  it 
travels  about  two  inches  past  brace  height. 
With  a recurve,  this  is  somewhat  less. 

Because  string  wobble  increases  during 
the  time  it  is  pushing  against  the  nock,  it 
would  be  desirable  for  the  arrow  to  leave 
the  string  exactly  at  brace  height;  nothing 
is  gained  by  having  the  string  travel  past 
this  point.  In  fact,  having  the  string  cling  to 
the  nock  past  brace  height  can  exert  drag 
on  the  arrow  as  the  string  tries  to  return  to 
its  at-rest  position. 

Widening  the  nock  can  somewhat  re- 
duce the  distance  over  which  nock  and 
string  maintain  contact.  But  remember  that 
the  nock  should  be  tight  enough  to  hold 
the  weight  of  the  suspended  arrow. 

Bad  shots  might  also  be  caused  hy  twist- 
ing the  bow  hand  at  the  moment  of  release, 
an  error  1 call  “torquing.”  PSE  has  just 
come  out  with  a how  grip  that  can  be 
adjusted  to  compensate  for  a tendency  to 
torque  the  how. 

Now  that  two-wheel  compounds  are 
the  norm,  tiller  adjustment  is  not  the  con- 
cern it  once  was.  But  you  can  still  check  it 
by  measuring  the  distance  between  the 
braced  string  and  the  point  at  which  the 
limb  and  the  riser  meet. 


For  most  shooters,  the  tiller  should  he 
the  same  for  both  limbs,  and  it  should  he 
checked  from  time  to  time  to  detect  any 
change.  Turning  the  weight  adjustment 
holt  clockwise  in  the  top  limb  will  decrease 
the  tiller;  turning  it  counterclockwise  will 
increase  it.  To  provide  a balance,  do  the 
same  with  the  other  limb,  measuring  as  you 

go- 
lf you  shoot  a four-wheeler,  it  is  usually 
recommended  that  the  top  limb  tiller  he 
about  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  larger  than 
the  bottom  one  to  compensate  for  the 
nocking  point  being  above  the  string’s  mid- 
point. 


IF  THE  BOW  is  in  tune,  an  unfletched  arrow 
should  shoot  the  same  as  a fletched  one  at 
distances  of  five  to  10  yards. 


ARCHERS  can  check  whether  their  arrows 
are  flying  straight  by  placing  a sheet  of 
paper  between  them  and  the  target. 
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What  we’ve  discussed  to  this  point  is 
pretty  basic.  There  are  other  considerations 
such  as  string  silencers,  brush  buttons,  bow 
quivers  and  the  string  itself.  If  you  are  just 
getting  started,  experts  at 
your  local  archery  shop 
can  help,  as  can  a friend 
who’s  an  experienced 
bowhunter. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will 
run  into  problems,  and 
you’ll  soon  wear  out  your 
welcome  at  the  local  range 
if  you  continually  lean 
upon  the  expertise  of  oth- 
ers. If  you  have  a backyard 
where  you  can  safely  and 
legally  shoot  your  bow,  you 
can  test  at  your  leisure. 

I use  only  a target  cen- 


A PROPERLY  tuned  bow  will 
put  its  arrows  where  they're 
supposed  to  go  — if  the  archer 
does  his  or  her  part. 


your  arrow  is  flying  true.  Be  sure  the  papei 
is  at  least  14  yards  or  so  from  the  firing  line 
to  ensure  the  arrow  has  sufficient  time  tc 
stabilize.  Arrows  that  yaw  during  flight 
may  be  due  to  an  improp- 
erly located  string  nock. 

For  this  test,  I firmly  set 
in  the  ground  two  2x2- 
inch  posts,  30  inches  apart, 
in  front  of  my  outdoor  tar- 
get butts.  I staple  paper, 
either  a roll-type  sheet  like 
that  used  to  cover  picnic 
tables  or  simply  newspa- 
per, to  the  posts.  A staple 
gun  speeds  the  frequent 
paper  changes 

One  magazine  article 
can’t  possibly  cover  all  the 
aspects  of  tuning  a bow. 


LU  V'l  LUUUlg  d LJVJ  W 

ter  spot  on  the  paper  when  I’m  working  on  Lots  of  shooting  and  experience,  along 
my  bow.  Remember,  you’re  not  shooting  with  advice  from  knowledgeable  archers 
for  score  while  tuning.  can  point  the  way  to  making  the  bow  just 

Firing  through  paper  can  show  whether  right  for  you.  □ 


Fun  Games 

Quail  Quiz 

By  Connie  Mertz 

Which  statements  apply  to  the  state’s  native  quail.  For  correct  statements,  place  the  letter 
found  at  the  end  of  that  line  in  the  space  provided. 

1.  Loss  of  habitat  is  the  primary  reason  for  the  quail’s  decline.  (H) 

2.  Quail  roost  on  the  ground  in  coveys.  (T) 

3.  Quail  weigh  at  least  a pound.  (A) 

4.  Males  have  white  on  their  throats  and  above  their  eyes,  and  a black  collar.  (I) 

5.  Quail  like  thick,  brushy  tangles.  (B) 

6.  Quail  feed  on  berries  and  seeds,  and  on  insects  in  the  summer.  (B) 

7.  Hunting  quail  is  best  accomplished  with  a dog.  (W) 

8.  Quail  are  not  hunted  in  Pennsylvania.  (M) 

9.  Quail  nest  on  the  ground.  (O) 

10.  Quail  are  highly  susceptible  to  severe  winters.  (E) 

Unscramble  the  letters  to  name  the  native  species  of  quail  found  here. 

answers  on  page  64 
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Be  A Better  Wingshooter 

Few  hunters  are  naturally  good  shotgun  shooters; 
learning  the  fundamentals  and  practicing  them 
will  pay  off  in  the  field. 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


THE  GROUSE  flushed,  giving  the 
young  hunter  a wide  open  shot.  But 
seconds  later  he  stood  with  an  empty  gun 
and  an  empty  game  bag.  “Why  can’t  I hit 
those  birds?”  he  asked. 

Having  watched  the  young  man  shoot, 
1 had  seen  how  he’d  literally  shot  from  the 
hip.  He  was  surprised  when  I told  him  that; 
he  remembered  looking  down  the  barrel 
and  swinging  on  the  bird. 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes 
shotgunners  make  is  not  placing  the  cheek 
firmly  on  the  comb.  People  have  a natural 
tendency  to  lift  up  their  heads  to  see  the 
target.  The  second  frequent  error  involves 
the  swing.  The  hunter  swings  on  the  target, 
but  the  moment  he  pulls  the  trigger  that 
movement  is  interrupted.  The  barrel  stops, 
but  the  target  keeps  moving  and  the  hunter 
shoots  behind  the  bird. 

These  problems  can  be  corrected  with 
practice.  While  a trap  range  isn’t  a grouse 
covert  and  a claybird  isn’t  a grouse,  the 
same  shooting  techniques  required  to  break 
clay  targets  on  the  range  will  also  bring 
down  birds  in  the  woods  or  fields. 

Before  moving  on  to  technique,  let  me 
first  point  out  that  shotgun  fit  is  paramount 
to  good  shooting.  The  road  to  becoming  a 
decent  wingshooter  should  start  with  a 
visit  to  a stockmaker  or  gunsmith  who 
specializes  in  shotguns.  Get  a stock  that’s 
right  for  you.  Wood  that  is  too  long  or  too 
short  will  only  frustrate  your  progress.  The 


GOOD  SHOTGUN  shooting  is  a combination 
of  a well-fitting  gun  and  proper  technique. 
Remember,  small  game  hunters  must  wear 
250  square  inches  of  orange. 


comb’s  drop  and  the  stock’s  drop  at  heel  are 
other  measurements  to  he  considered  when 
fitting  a gun  to  the  shooter. 

Fit  is  important  because  other  than  a 
bead  that  serves  as  a guide,  a shotgun  does 
not  have  sights.  The  gun  is  pointed,  not 
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aimed  like  a rifle,  and  a well-fitting  gun  will 
point  consistently  and  allow  the  gunner  to 
shoot  more  accurately. 

Vision  plays  a major  role  in  good 
wingshooting.  The  first  consideration  is 
the  dominant  eye  factor.  Just  because  a 
hunter  is  right-handed  doesn’t  automati- 
cally mean  his  right  eye  is  dominant. 

Try  this  test.  With  both  eyes  open  and 
right  arm  lully  extended,  point  your  right 
index  finger  at  an  object  at  least  a few  yards 
distant.  Close  the  left  eye;  if  the  right  eye  is 
dominant,  the  finger  will  still  be  pointing 
at  the  object.  If  the  finger  is  pointing  off  to 
the  right,  the  left  eye  is  dominant. 

A right-handed  shooter  with  a domi- 


nant left  eye  must  learn  to  shoot  left- 
handed,  a difficult  hut  not  impossible  task. 
Making  the  switch  will  require  a lot  of 
range  time;  it’s  not  something  one  can 
learn  in  the  field. 

Many  hunters  learned  to  shoot  with  a 
rifle,  and  typically  they  were  taught  to 
shoot  with  one  eye  closed.  That’s  not  good 
form  for  rifle  shooters,  and  it’s  an  even 
worse  habit  for  wingshooters.  Closing  an 
eye  while  shooting  limits  the  hunter’s  abil- 
ity to  estimate  range  and  restricts  his  field 
of  view.  It  also  hinders  proper  focus  on  the 


target,  which  is  where  the  shooter’s  atten- 
tion belongs.  Closing  one  eye  affects  bal- 
ance as  well. 

Shotgun  shooting  is  done  by  reflex  — 
it’s  literally  swing  and  shoot.  But  reflex  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  instinct:  Reflexes  can 
be  learned.  There  is  a correct  way  to  hold  a 
shotgun  and  a correct  way  to  mount  it,  and 
practicing  a few  basics  at  home  can  bring 
big  payoffs  in  the  field. 

The  right-handed  shooter  holds  the 
gun’s  fore-end  gently  in  his  left  hand.  1 
emphasize  the  word  gently;  don’t  squeeze  it 
in  a death  grip.  The  left  hand  is  responsible 
for  pointing  toward  the  target,  not  pulling 
the  shotgun  into  the  shoulder.  Several  top 
shooters  claim  that  the  lighter  the 
fore-end  hold,  the  better  you’ll 
shoot.  Pump  gunners,  of  course, 
must  apply  a firm  grip  after  the 
shot  in  order  to  work  the  action. 

The  right  hand  clasps  the  stock 
just  behind  the  tang.  The  trigger 
finger  slides  into  the  trigger  guard 
and  curves  around  the  trigger.  The 
remaining  three  fingers  curl 
around  the  pistol  grip  and  pull  the 
stock  firmly  into  the  shoulder 
pocket.  The  grip  of  the  right  hand 
keeps  the  stock  solidly  in  position 
against  the  shoulder. 

In  shouldering  the  gun,  the 
head  moves  down  and  forward  to 
meet  the  upcoming  stock.  The 
right  cheekbone  should  hit  the 
comb  at  the  same  time  the  butt 
plate  contacts  the  shoulder. 

Stance  is  an  important  component  as 
well.  While  experts  formerly  advised  the 
shooter  to  stand  with  the  feet  shoulder- 
width  apart,  nowadays  instructors  say  it’s 
perhaps  better  to  have  the  heels  close  to- 
gether to  allow  the  shooter  to  pivot  more 
freely. 

The  National  Rifle  Association’s  Up- 
land Bird  Hunting  book  says  a right-handed 
shooter  should  place  his  left  foot  slightly 
forward,  pointing  toward  the  anticipated 
line  of  fire.  Bend  the  knees  slightly,  and 


REGULAR  PRACTICE  on  the  trap  fields,  skeet 
ranges  or  sporting  clays  courses  is  an  important 
element  to  good  wingshooting. 
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square  the  hips  and  upper  body  to  the 
direction  you  plan  to  shoot. 

Regular  practice  at  home  — with  an 
empty  gun  and  your  regular  hunting  at- 
tire — can  train  your  body  to  do  what  it’s 
supposed  to  do  when  it  comes  time  to 
shoot.  At  first,  simply  bring  the  shotgun  to 
the  shoulder  time  after  time.  When  this 
becomes  a smooth,  fluid  movement,  it’s 
time  to  start  pointing  the  shotgun  at  a 
particular  object.  Stare  at  the  object  and 
bring  the  gun  quickly  to  the  shoulder. 

Daily  repetition  will  cause  the  shotgun 
to  flow  into  your  shoulder  as  the  cheek 
comes  to  rest  firmly  on  the  comb,  and  the 
barrel  will  be  pointing  where  it’s  supposed 
to. 

This  rehearsal  can  and  should  be  ac- 
companied by  trips  to  the  trap,  skeet  or 
sporting  clays  range.  That  is  where  the 
shooter  can  learn  to  develop  a smooth 
swing  and  practice  such  wingshooting  tech- 
niques as  swing  through,  snap  shooting  and 
sustained  lead. 

When  firing  at  moving  targets,  the 
shooter  must  account  for  the  distance  and 
speed  of  the  target.  Throw  in  the  velocity 
of  the  shot  charge,  and  you  have  the  pri- 
mary factors  involved  in  lead  (pronounced 
“leed”).  Here’s  another  example  from  Up- 
land Bird  Hunting: 

“Consider  a 3 5 -yard  crossing  shot  on  a 
mourning  do.ve  flying  40  miles  per  hour. 
The  dove’s  speed  translates  to  about  60  feet 
per  second,  compared  with  the  average 
velocity  of  the  shot  at  1 ,000  feet  per  sec- 
ond. It  will  take  your  shot  about  one-tenth 
of  a second  to  travel  those  35  yards  to  the 
dove.  In  that  same  tenth  of  a second,  the 
dove  will  have  traveled  six  feet.  To  center 
the  dove  in  the  pattern,  you  will  have  to 
lead  it  by  six  feet,  all  other  things  being 
equal.” 

The  three  wingshooting  styles  account 
for  lead  in  different  ways. 


The  swing  through  method  establishes 
the  required  lead  by  using  the  speed  of  the 
gunner’s  swing  and  the  timing  of  the  trigger 
pull.  It’s  relatively  simple.  The  shooter 
focuses  on  the  bird,  swinging  from  behind 
it  and  on  through  it.  The  gunner  fires  just 
as  the  muzzle  passes  the  bird.  The  swing 
continues  past  the  target. 

Because  this  technique  relies  primarily 
on  swing  and  trigger  timing,  the  swing  must 
never  falter  and  the  shooter  must  pull  the 
trigger  as  soon  as  the  head  blots  out  the 
leading  edge  of  the  target. 

SNAP  SHOOTINQ,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, is  more  reflexive.  It  can  be  a 
deadly  technique  on  birds  in  thicker  cover 
where  the  target  won’t  he  in  view  for  long 
and  swinging  the  gun  isn’t  always  possible. 
When  a grouse  flushes  straightaway,  for 
example,  the  hunter  quickly  mounts  the 
gun  and  fires  when  the  bird  appears  atop 
the  head. 

On  crossing  shots,  the  gunner  shoulders 
and  fires  at  a point  in  front  of  the  bird. 
Because  snap  shooting  is  reflexive,  it’s  even 
more  important  for  the  hunter  to  possess 
good  gun-mounting  habits  and  proper  form. 

The  sustained  lead  is  perhaps  the  most 
diff  icult  of  the  three,  and  it  is  often  used  on 
high-flying  birds.  The  shooter  estimates 
the  required  lead,  swings  ahead  of  the  bird 
and  maintains  that  lead.  The  hunter  fires 
in  front  of  the  bird  while  continuing  to 
swing.  The  gun  is  moving  more  slowly  than 
it  does  in  the  swing  through  method,  so  the 
shooter  must  use  much  more  lead. 

Wingshooting  is  just  like  any  other 
endeavour.  Good  shots  have  either  hunted 
a great  deal  or  spent  countless  hours  on  the 
range  — or  both.  Get  in  the  habit  of  prac- 
ticing your  shotgunning  now,  and  if  you 
keep  it  up  you  may  begin  to  notice  your 
game  hag  is  a little  heavier  than  it  used  to 
he.  □ 
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Idaho’s  Supreme  Court  recently  struck 
down  part  of  the  state’s  hunter  harass- 
ment law.  The  court  said  a section  of  the 
law  that  prohibits  anyone  from  entering 
or  remaining  in  an  area  with  the  intent 
to  interfere  with  lawful  hunting  is  an 
infringement  of  free  speech.  The  case 
involved  a woman  accused  of  interfering 
with  two  hunters  pursuing  chukars  on 
federal  land,  and  the  Wildlife  Legislative 
Fund  quotes  a dissenting  justice  as 
saying,  “The  defendant  was  not  engaged 
in  any  form  of  constitutionally  protected 
speech  or  expression  in  waving  her  arms 
and  screaming  at  chukars.” 

Pheasants  Forever,  the  nation’s 
largest  conservation  group  dedicated  to 
upland  wildlife,  was  awarded  a 1994 
National  Wetlands  Conservation  Award 
by  the  U.S , Fish  & Wildlife  Service. 

The  organization  was  honored  for  its 
role  in  restoring  more  than  3,000  acres 
of  wetlands  since  1987. 

A federal  magisterial  court  upheld 
regulations  on  Florida  Keys  national 
wildlife  refuges  that  restrict  the  use  of 
jet-propelled  watercraft.  The  Refuge 
Reporter  says  that  jet  skis,  air  boats  and 
hovercraft  were  increasingly  disturbing 
nesting  birds  on  Gulf  islands  in  the  lower 
Keys.  The  new  rules,  which  restrict  boat 
operations  in  a 600  square-mile  area, 
were  challenged  by  a jet  boat  tour  guide. 


Scuttlebutt  circulated  by  Outdoor  Life 
indicates  a major  change  in  policy  at  the 
U.S.  Fish  &.  Wildlife  Service.  The 
magazine  reports  that  USFWS  field 
officers,  who  spoke  on  the  condition  of 
anonymity,  said  officials  in  Washington 
don’t  believe  waterfowl  research  manage- 
ment funds  will  be  needed  because  — 
according  to  the  magazine  — “first,  the 
Service  would  be  out  of  wildfowl 
management  within  10  years,  and 
second,  in  10  years  there  would  likely  be 
no  more  duck  hunting  anyway.” 

A research  center  that  once  played  a 
pivotal  role  in  reestablishing  the  bald 
eagle  in  the  West  now  finds  itself  on  the 
financial  ropes.  Media  reports  indicate 
that  the  Qeorge  Miksch  Sutton  Avian 
Research  Center  in  Oklahoma,  which 
has  turned  its  focus  to  prairie  bird 
work,  saw  its  contributions  dry  up  once 
the  high-profile  eagle  research  ended. 

Last  spring  a marathon  runner  was 
attacked  and  killed  by  a mountain  lion  in 
California  — where  mountain  lion 
hunting  was  banned  four  years  ago.  A 
trust  fund  set  up  for  her  children  had  as 
of  May  collected  $9,000.  Putting  People 
First  reports  that  the  lion,  a female,  was 
tracked  to  its  lair  and  killed.  A surviving 
cub  was  taken  to  a zoo,  where  a fund  was 
established  to  build  the  young  animal  a 
home.  By  the  end  of  May  that  fund 
received  $21,000  in  donations. 

Wyoming  has  instituted  a female 
bear  mortality  quota  that,  if  reached, 
would  immediately  halt  bear  hunting  for 
the  year.  The  quota  includes  mortality 
from  all  causes,  and  its  intent  is  to 
prevent  overharvest  through  the  state’s 
spring  and  fall  seasons. 


Answers:  H,  T,  I,  B,  B,  W,  O,  E. 
Unscrambled,  the  letters  spell  BOB- 
WHITE. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  celebrates  its  cen- 
tennial next  year,  and  to  commemorate  the  event,  long- 
time Game  News  artist  Nick  Rosato  has  rendered  a limited 
edition  fine-art  print.The  edition  size  will  be  governed  by 
the  number  of  prints  ordered  by  May  31,1 995.  No  orders 
will  be  accepted  after  that  time. 

The  signed  and  numbered  prints  are  2272x15  inches. The 
commemorative  art  is  printed  on  acid-free,  100%  rag 
paper.  Prices  including  delivery  are  $85.50  unframed  and 
$191.50  framed.  Allow  four  weeks  for  delivery  following 
the  order  closing  date. 

Print  reservations  and  payments  are  to  be  made  through  the  artist, 
not  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

Rosato’s  Art  Studio, 

R.D.  I Box  407, 

Cogan  Station,  PA  1 7728 
(717)  435-0793 
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WATERFOWL  STAMP 


“Wings  over  the  Susquehanna” 


Conservation 


Each  year  the 
Commission 
offers  for  sale  a 
voluntary  water- 
fowl  management 
stamp.  Profits 
from  these  sales 
are  used  for 
wetland  acquisi- 
tion, habitat 
development  and 
waterfowl-related  education  programs. This  year’s  design  features 
a pair  of  pintails  by  Pittsburgh  artist  Tom  Hirata. 


Collector  Value 


The  stamps  have  great  collector  value  because  editions  are  avail- 
able for  a limited  time  only;  stamps  remaining  after  three  years 
are  destroyed.The  1992  stamp  will  be  destroyed  after  Dec.  31. 


Cost 


Stamps  cost  $5.50  each,  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four  and  $55  for 
a full  sheet  of  10.  When  you  purchase  five  or  more  full  sheets  (any 
available  editions),  the  price  drops  to  $40  per  sheet.  Prices  in- 
clude delivery.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 

Waterfowl  management  stamps  are  available  at  all  Commis- 
sion offices  and  wildlife  management  areas,  and  at  participat- 
ing license  issuing  agents  and  stamp  dealers.  Limited  edition 
signed  prints  are  available  from  art  dealers  and  galleries. 


Working  Together 


THE  13TH  EDITION  of  the  Commission's  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
fine  art  print,  the  first-ever  horizontalformat,  has  arrived  in  time 

for  HOLIDAY  gift-giving.  for  Wildlife 

THE  3EAVER  was  selected  as  1995’s  subject  because  it  reflects  on 
Pennsylvania's  HISTORY  through  the  importance  of  thefurtrade 

in  settling  the  commonwealth.  for  Wildlife 

LIKE  THE  beaver,  deer  and  wood  ducks  represent  modern-day  manage- 
ment SUCCESS  stories,  and  they  also  symbolize  the  agency’s 

commitmentto  wild  habitat.  for  Wildlife 

PRINTS  OF  MARK  SR  AY'S  PAINTING  are  made  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper;  image  size 
is  2272x15  inches.  Cost  is  $125  (add  $97.50  for  framing)  plus  tax;  shipping  is  included.  Proceed'd 
from  WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s  nongame  management  and  research  projects. 

Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  200 1 Elmerton 
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editorial 


No  Substitute 

WITH  THE  HUNTING  seasons  upon  us  and  many  exciting  weeks  to  come,  now 
is  a good  time  to  take  a look  at  safety,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  fluorescent 
orange  and  turkey  hunting.  As  every  hunter  surely  knows  hy  now,  all  hunters  (even 
archers  when  the  season  overlaps  the  general  small  game  season)  are  required  to  wear 
at  least  250  square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange.  The  orange  must  he  displayed  so  that 
it’s  visible  from  360  degrees.  A hat  and  vest  will  suffice. Waterfowlers,  furtakers,  and 
crow  and  dove  hunters  are  the  only  exemptions  from  this  requirement. 

This  regulation  took  effect  in  1992,  after  much  discussion  and  even  heated  debate. 
And  while  it  is  still  contested  by  some,  there’s  no  denying  that  turkey  hunting  is  now 
much  safer  because  of  it. 

Turkey  hunting  safety  became  a major  concern  in  1990,  when  46  turkey  hunters 
were  shot,  eight  in  the  spring  and  38  in  the  fall.  Having  three  turkey  hunters  shot  to 
death  in  two  days  only  highlighted  how  severe  the  problem  had  become. 

Even  before  the  year  was  over  and  a final  accident  tally  compiled,  the  agency  was 
looking  at  ways  of  making  the  sport  more  safe.  Banning  rifles  in  the  fall,  advanced 
hunter  education  programs  for  turkey  hunters,  implementation  of  a turkey  hunting 
stamp,  and  heavy  penalties  for  the  shooters  involved  in  accidents  were  some  of  the 
options  explored. 

A review  of  the  accidents,  however,  left  no  question  to  the  primary  cause.  Of  the 
46  turkey  hunting  accidents  in  1990,  all  hut  three  occurred  because  the  victim  was 
either  mistakenly  identified  as  a turkey  or  was  in  the  line  of  fire.  The  solution  was 
clear:  Hunters  needed  to  be  more  visible. 

Therefore,  in  January  1992,  the  Commission  passed  new  fluorescent  orange 
regulations  and  also  enacted  shot-size  restrictions.  Since  the  regulations  took  effect, 
the  results  have  been  outstanding.  After  37  turkey  hunting  accidents  (two  of  which 
were  fatals)  the  fall  before,  there  were  only  six  turkey  hunting  accidents  (no  fatals)  in 
the  fall  of  ’92. 

The  1993  results  just  further  substantiated  the  value  of  the  fluorescent  orange 
requirement.  As  covered  in  the  April  “Conservation  News,”  1993  was  the  safest  on 
record.  Last  year  there  were  only  five  turkey  accidents  in  the  spring  and  six  in  the  fall. 
This  past  spring  there  were  nine  accidents,  six  of  which  were  due  to  the  victim  being 
mistaken  for  game.  In  only  two  accidents,  though,  was  the  victim  wearing  any 
fluorescent  orange  — which  in  the  spring  isn’t  required  when  a gobbler  hunter  is  set 
up  — and  in  one  of  those  the  victim’s  orange  was  faded. 

While  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  fluorescent  orange  regulations,  the  Game 
Commission  is  still  looking  at  ways  to  make  the  sport  even  safer.  Just  a few  weeks  ago, 
the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  demonstrated  a new  Firearms  Training  System 
(FATS)  designed  just  for  turkey  hunters.  A computer-based  video  type  training  aid, 
FATS  has  been  used  for  military  and  law  enforcement  instruction  for  years,  and  it 
holds  great  potential  for  hunter  education  applications,  too. 

No  amount  of  training,  however,  nor  any  sort  of  regulation  can  substitute  for  plain 
old  common  sense  on  the  part  of  each  and  every  one  of  us  who  heads  afield  with  a 
loaded  firearm.  When  you’re  afield  this  fall,  hunt  defensively  and  be  sure  — 
unquestionably  sure  — of  your  target.  — Bob  Mitchell 


Editor: 

After  reading  the  1993 
deer  harvest  report,  I’m 
convinced  that  Bradford 
County  is  the  best.  I 
remember  how  little  there 
was  in  the  way  of  deer 
hunting  there  57  years  ago, 
especially  compared  to  the 
excellent  hunting  today. 

E.  Patterson, 

Milan 

Editor: 

A July  “Field  Note”  seems 
to  indicate  anyone  who  uses 
state  game  lands  for 
nonhunting  purposes  is  a 
leech. 

My  wife  and  1 often  park 
in  a lot  on  SGL  211  and 
then  hike  the  old  railroad 
bed  or  a trail.  I’ve  been  a 
hunter  for  almost  50  years, 
and  we  are  Safety  Zone 
cooperators.  We  have  done 
everything  possible  to  further 
hunting,  including  fencing 
our  creek  against  livestock 
and  setting  aside  several  acres 
for  wildlife  and  hunting. 

I suggest  that  instead  of 
counting  cars  in  parking  lots, 
you  survey  the  people  who 
drove  them  there. 

F.  G.  Matter, 
Millersburg 

Everybody  is  free  and  even 
encouraged  to  use  state  game 
lands  for  nearly  all  forms  of 
outdoor  recreation. 

Editor: 

I started  reading  Game 
News  as  a youngster,  my 
children  grew  up  reading 
Game  News , and  when  they 
left  home  I began  purchasing 
gift  subscriptions  for  them. 

Now,  every  Christmas,  I 
purchase  subscriptions  for 
me,  my  children  and  my 
grandchildren,  and  with  a 


little  luck,  I hope  to  soon  be 
buying  them  for  great 
grandchildren,  too. 

R.  Vaugh, 
Saegertown 

Editor: 

Carl  McCardell’s  “The 
Best  it  Can  Be,”  contained  a 
lot  of  good  muzzleloading 
tips.  However,  the  best  way 
to  unload  a muzzleloader  is  to 
fire  it  in  a safe  direction, 
with  a safe  backstop.  Pulling 
the  hall  should  be  done  only 
when  absolutely  necessary. 

Also,  the  mention  of 
emptying  the  flash  pan  is 
made  after  the  mention  of 
pulling  the  ball.  This  order  of 
events  would  make  the 
situation  doubly  dangerous. 

1 would  finally  suggest 
that  if  the  the  ball  must  be 
pulled,  that  the  flash  hole  be 
plugged,  even  though  the 
powder  has  been  removed. 

J.  Liebel, 
N.  Ridgeville 

Editor: 

This  will  be  my  60th 
consecutive  season.  I started 
hunting  at  12,  thanks  to  my 
father  teaching  me  to  love 
the  outdoors.  He  was  a sports 
writer  and  a deputy  game 
protector. 

My  sister,  Theresa,  is  79, 
and  enjoys  hunting  as  much 
as  I do.  We  realize  how  lucky 
we  are  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
Penn’s  Woods. 

K.  Peyer, 
Murrysville 

Editor: 

As  a former  resident  of 
Bucks  County,  I was 


delighted  to  read  “Managing 
Metro  Deer”  in  the 
September  issue.  Such 
educational  efforts  should  do 
much  to  reduce  local 
resistance. 

However,  the  problem  of 
animal  rights  groups  inter- 
fering in  such  hunts  was 
minimized.  Campaigns  for 
so-called  humane  solutions 
such  as  trap  and  transfer 
(shooting  them  in  someone 
else’s  neighborhood)  will 
continue  to  plague  deer 
management. 

I applaud  your  efforts  to 
help  and  inform  the  general 
public.  And  as  I’m  sure  you 
understand,  dealing  with 
animal  rights  fanatics  is 
another  issue. 

D.  Magill, 
Drums 

Editor: 

The  title  of  your  May 
editorial,  “There  Ain’t  No 
Deer,”  seems  to  suggest  that 
those  who  don’t  agree  with 
you  are  inarticulate  or 
uneducated.  That’s  hardly  a 
way  to  win  believers, 
wouldn’t  you  say? 

Anyway,  I support  your 
deer  management  program 
and  will  do  whatever  else  I 
can  to  ensure  my  children  a 
chance  to  enjoy  the  outdoors 
the  way  I have. 

But  having  hunted  in  Elk 
County  for  26  years,  I can 
show  you  places  where  deer 
were  once  abundant  but  are 
now  rare.  Believe  me,  there 
are  places  where  “There  ain’t 
no  deer.” 

J.  Cardamon, 
Hermitage 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Pumpkin  Patch  Turke 

There’s  been  much  debate  over  the  effects  of 
calling  turkeys  while  wearing  fluorescent  orange. 

Here’s  one  story  that  should  cause  some  hunters 
to  look  at  the  situation  differently. 


T REMEMBER  THE  MORNING  WELL.  I was  dressed  solidly  in  camo, 

-t  right  down  to  my  socks.  I d smeared  my  face  with  so  much  camo  paint 
that  only  the  whites  ot  my  eyes  showed.  And  I would  have  covered  them, 
too,  if  there  was  a way. 

My  partner  Ralph  and  1 had  just  climbed  over  a steep  McKean  County 
ridge,  anxious  to  reach  the  clearcut  before  daylight.  We  had  just  made  it  and 
my  heart  was  still  pounding  when  the  gobbler  sounded  off.  He  was  up  in  a 
tree  and  still  gobbling  when  we  settled  into  position. 

From  the  way  the  bird  was  sounding  off,  Ralph  and  I both  thought  we 
were  in  for  an  easy  hunt,  but  that’s  hardly  the  way  things  turned  out.  As  the 

sky  lightened,  the  gobbler  flew  down  and  landed  just 
out  of  range  and  then  simply  walked  away  from  us. 
Despite  our  best  calling  efforts  to  entice  him  to  stick 
around  and  play,  he  had  something  else  on  his  mind. 
The  best  we  could  do  was  make  him  gobble  enough  so  we  could  figure  out 
where  he  was  heading. 

We  scurried  around  the  howl  of  the  hollow  and  set  up  in  a little  draw  that 
led  up  over  the  ridge.  At  my  first  cackle  the  gobbler  went  crazy,  and  a second 
cackle  brought  another  enthusiastic  response.  He  was  ours  for  sure. 

By  this  point  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  and  the  day  was  warming  up. 
The  trees  around  me  were  starting  to  bud,  and  the  small  stream  below  me 
gurgled  sweatly.  It  was  a great  day. 

As  the  gobbler  kept  gobbling,  I could  tell  he  and  the  moment  of  truth 
were  fast  approaching.  I propped  my  Ithaca  Mag  10  solidly  on  my  knee  and 
peered  out  over  its  barrel  searching  for  movement.  My  camo  was  good;  the 
gobbler  wouldn’t  see  me  unless  I moved.  I was  intent,  maybe  too  intent, 
because  I didn’t  hear  the  twig  snap  behind  me.  Fortunately,  Ralph  saw  what 
was  happening.  He  hollered  at  me  to  watch  out,  and  I turned  just  in  time  to 
see  a man  pointing  a shotgun  at  me. 

Quickly  realizing  his  mistake,  the  man  turned  and  ran. 

For  a long  time  after  that  May  morning,  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  relax 
while  turkey  hunting.  I always  felt  the  specter  of  a man  sneaking  up  on  me 
with  his  gun  shouldered.  I fidgeted  while  sitting  and  snapped  my  head 
around  at  the  slightest  noise.  I had  begun  to  feel  more  like  the  hunted  than 
the  hunter. 


By  Scott  L.  Steiner 
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I have  always  enjoyed  turkey 
calling.  I love  to  call  in  both 
spring  and  fall,  and  aggressive 
calling  had  worked  for  me  quite 
often.  But  after  that  one 
harrowing  episode,  I stopped 
calling  so  much  because  I was 
afraid  of  attracting  other 
hunters. 

I began  to  worry  that  my 
camo  was  too  good,  and  that  my 
slightest  movement  would  look 
like  a dark  blob  moving  in  the 
forest  shadows. 

ALL  THE  ARTICLES  and  news 
reports  only  made  matters 
worse.  Turkey  hunting  was 
hardly  the  safest  of  outdoor 
activities.  Studies  were  being 
conducted  and  meetings  were 
being  held  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  make  the  sport  safer. 
None  of  this  made  me  feel  any 
better  while  hunting. 

Then  the  Game  Commission 
announced  the  new  fluorescent 
orange  regulations.  I couldn’t 
believe  it.  Along  with  probably 
every  other  turkey  hunter,  I 
figured  nobody  would  ever  again 
shoot  a turkey  in  Pennsylvania. 

I didn’t  like  the  idea  at  all.  To 
break  up  the  solid  color,  and  to 
make  me  feel  a little  better,  my 
daughters  drizzled  some  green 
and  brown  paint  on  my  orange 
vest. 

But  once  I started  wearing 
my  orange  vest  and  hat,  1 was 
surprised  to  find  how  much  safer 
I felt.  Once  again  I could  relax 
and  enjoy  the  sport.  1 also  liked 
being  able  to  spot  and  keep  tabs 
on  other  hunters  as  they  moved 
through  the  woods. 


It  was  the  day  before  Halloween,  the 
first  day  of  fall  turkey  season.  I was 
hunting  an  area  that  showed  a lot  of 
turkey  sign,  hut  as  of  10  o’clock  the  day 
had  been  uneventful.  1 found  my  hunting 
companions  and  we  decided  to  move  to 
another  ridge  where  we  had  heard  some 
shooting.  We  were  hoping  someone  had 
broken  up  a flock  of  young  birds. 

We  got  there  just  in  time  to  see  other 
hunters  had  already  scored.  They  told  us 
the  turkeys  were  scattered  all  over  the 
place.  I loaded  the  Ithaca  and  hurried 
down  a trail  that  cut  through  the  woods 
to  a small  point. 

The  spot  looked  promising,  so  I 
cleared  leaves  away  from  a tree  and  sat 
down.  With  my  mouth  call  I began  to 
kee-kee  and  yelp.  I called  for  almost  15 
minutes.  Then,  from  down  over  the 
point,  I heard  a yelp.  I called  and  he 
answered,  each  time  a little  closer. 
Relaxed  and  with  the  gun  resting  on  my 
knee,  I watched  for  movement.  Then, 
like  a ghost,  he  appeared  about  30  yards 
in  front  of  me. 

Before  I could  shoot,  however, 
another  turkey  or  two  yelped  from  down 
over  the  hill  and  the  bird  in  front  of  me 
seemed  to  melt  back  over  the  side  of  the 
hill. 

I kept  calling  and  the  two  turkeys 
kept  answering.  After  another  five 
minutes  I saw  just  the  head  of  a turkey 
coming  up  over  the  hill.  It  suddenly 
stopped  and  looked  to  its  left  and  then 
slipped  back  over  the  hill.  I looked  to  my 
right  to  see  not  one,  but  six  men  troop- 
ing my  way. 

They  were  a long  way  off,  but  their 
orange  was  bright.  It’s  hard  to  miss  1,500 
square  inches  of  blaze  orange  marching 
through  the  forest.  I stood  up  as  they 
approached. 

They  walked  up  to  me  and  we 
exchanged  pleasantries.  Their  spokesman 
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was  a bearded  fellow  close  to  my  age,  and 
he  seemed  like  a nice  enough  guy.  But 
when  he  asked  if  I had  seen  any  turkeys,  I 
just  had  to  lie.  “No,”  I replied,  “but  I 
heard  there  are  some  birds  around  here.” 

The  snow  started  to  fall  hard  as  we 
stood,  in  an  orange  huddle,  talking  about 
the  day.  Then,  from  down  over  the  hill, 
came  more  calling,  and  not  just  a cluck 
or  two,  but  some  good  solid  yelping. 

Was  that  a man  or  a turkey?  they 
immediately  asked.  I rubbed  my  beard 
and  said,  “Okay,  guys,  you  caught  me,  I 
lied.  Sorry,  but  we  better  do  something 
quick  now.” 

They  offered  to  leave,  hut  I figured 
that  six  of  them  moving  out  would 
probably  do  more  harm  than  good.  Their 
leader  came  up  with  an  instant  plan.  We 
would  all  set  up  right  here  and  he  would 
sit  directly  behind  me  and  do  the  calling. 
We  scurried  to  take  our  positions. 

I sat  back  down  against  a big  tree  and 
the  bearded  man  began  his  calling.  It  was 
the  first  time  someone  else  called  for  me, 
and  I couldn’t  have  picked  a better 
caller.  He  was  good. 

At  his  first  call  the  turkey  responded 
right  away.  I took  a second  to  look 
around  to  make  sure  that  I knew  where 
everyone  was.  I almost  laughed  out  loud 
at  what  I saw.  Sitting  behind  me,  all 
within  a 50-yard  area,  were  six  orange- 
clad  hunters  — seven  including  myself. 

I thought  the  situation  was  hopeless, 
but  I went  along  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  I 
propped  the  Mag  10  on  my  knee  and 
relaxed.  The  calling  continued  and  then, 
to  my  surprise,  I caught  movement  off  to 
the  side  of  the  hill.  Two  turkeys  walked 
right  by  two  of  the  other  hunters  on  their 
way  in.  When  they  got  in  front  of  me,  I 
centered  the  bead  on  one  bird’s  head  and 
squeezed  the  trigger. 

At  my  shot,  the  bearded  fellow  and  I 
scurried  to  the  downed  jake.  We  all  then 


assembled,  and  I was  congratu- 
lated by  them  all  and  we  talked 
some  more.  I remarked  that  I 
couldn’t  believe  that  the  turkeys 
did  not  see  all  of  that  orange. 
One  of  the  hunters  said  we  must 
have  looked  like  a pumpkin 
patch. 

I know  that  there  are  still  a 
lot  of  hard  feelings  about  the 
orange  law,  even  court  battles  to 
overturn  it.  I have  also  hunted 


THERE  MAY  be  hard  feelings  overthe  orange 
issue,  but  the  author  welcomes  the  safety 
requirement  because  he  can  still  kill  turkeys 
and  he  now  enjoys  the  hunt  even  more. 

turkeys  long  enough  to  know 
that  no  two  turkeys  will  react 
the  same  to  a given  situation. 

But  when  it’s  all  said  and  done, 

I like  wearing  orange:  It  makes 
the  hunt  safer  and  you  can  still 
tag  turkeys.  □ 
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FLOATING 


Squirrels 


for 


Ducks 


Few  types  of  hunting  can  compare  with  gliding  the 
autumn  waterways  in  a canoe;  the  careful  hunter 
will  find  it  full  of  adventure  and  possibility. 


By  Richard  j.  Medve 


K'EN  PUT  HIS  HAND  to  his  ear  and  looked  to  a grove  of  hickories  about 
40  yards  away.  I heard  the  squirrel  gnawing,  too,  and  the  hickories  sure 
looked  like  a likely  spot  for  a bushytail  to  have  breakfast.  But  the 
gnawing  seemed  to  be  much  closer. 

The  swift  water  in  this  section  of  the  stream  was  quickly  carrying  us  away  from 
the  squirrel.  I used  a sculling  motion  with  the  paddle  to  move  our  canoe  closer 
to  the  bank  where  the  water  wasn’t  so  swift.  Once  in  the  slack  water,  I paddled 
upstream  a few  yards  and  then  Ken  grabbed  an  overhanging  branch  to  hold  us 
in  place. 

The  gnawing  continued  and  I could  hear  bits  of  nuts  falling  through  the 
leaves.  When  Ken  pointed  to  his  left  I saw  the  fox  squirrel  sitting  in  the  fork  of 

a basswood  about  halfway  between  us  and  the 
hickories.  We  had  been  concentrating  on  the 
hickories  so  much  we  looked  right  past  the 
squirrel.  Ken  released  the  branch  and  I dug  the 
canoe  paddle  into  the  stream  bottom  to  hold  us  in  place.  He  held  the  Remington 
870  on  the  squirrel  and  the  No.  4 steel  shot  made  a clean  kill. 

We  had  been  looking  forward  to  this  hunt  for  more  than  a year.  Ken’s 
schedule  didn’t  allow  him  to  get  home  during  the  previous  year’s  duck  and 
squirrel  seasons,  but  this  year  he  had  an  entire  week. 

When  the  waterfowl  seasons  were  announced  I immediately  noticed  that 
they  and  the  early  small  game  season  would  perfectly  coincide  with  Ken’s 
vacation.  The  first  day  he  could  hunt  was  the  last  day  of  the  early  waterfowl 
season  in  the  Northwest  Zone  and  the  first  day  of  squirrel  season.  The  following 
Monday,  waterfowl  season  opened  in  the  South  Zone.  Our  excitement  grew  by 
leaps  and  bounds  as  we  made  our  plans  over  the  phone. 

The  first  Saturday  finally  arrived  and  found  us  on  the  stream.  It  was  turning 
into  a great  day.  The  early  morning  chill  was  already  giving  way  to  the  sun  as  it 
poked  over  the  tree-studded  horizon.  A slight  breeze  was  just  enough  to  nudge 
some  of  the  leaves  from  the  trees  lining  the  streambank.  The  continuous  shower 
of  red,  yellow  and  orange  was  spectacular.  We  had  only  just  started  into  the 
“squirrely”  part  of  the  stream  and  already  had  a fox  squirrel  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe. 

As  we  continued  our  float  downstream,  I noticed  a half-submerged  treetop 
on  the  inside  of  the  next  bend.  It  looked  like  a good  spot  for  woodies.  As  we 
closed  to  within  about  50  yards  of  the  snag  I noticed  a movement  to  my  left.  A 
gray  squirrel  was  running  up  a tree.  “Squirrel  at  nine  o’clock,”  I whispered  to 
Ken.  He  turned  his  head  and  nodded,  and  I maneuvered  the  canoe  to  put  us  at 
a right-angle  to  the  bank.  A gentle  stroke  on  the  paddle  eased  the  bow  into  the 
soft  muddy  shore. 

Unaware  of  our  presence,  the  squirrel  scampered  from  limb  to  limb  while  Ken 
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waited  patiently  for  a 
good  shot.  As  we  sat 
there  I reminisced 
about  the  many  floats  we 
had  taken  over  the  past 
20  years.  On  our  first  floats, 
when  Ken  was  on  ly  1 2 years 
old,  patience  was  not  in  his 
vocabulary. 

Now  a veteran  hunter,  Ken  sat 
quietly  and  waited  for  his  shot. 
The  opportunity  came  when  the 
gray  ran  down  a large  beech  tree 
and  then  paused. 

The  sound  of  the  squirrel  hit- 
ting the  ground  sent  another  gray 
scampering  from  the  same  beech 
tree.  The  squirrel  jumped  to  an 
adjacent,  smaller  tree  and  tee- 
tered back  and  forth  trying  to  re- 
gain its  balance.  The  870  spoke 
again  and  another  squirrel  was 
down. 

T^EN  RETRIEVED  the  two 

IV  squirrels  and  got  back  into 
the  canoe.  As  I pushed  away  from 
shore,  1 looked  downstream  and 
saw  wood  ducks  flushing  from  the 
downed  treetop. 

“Ducks,  Ken,  ducks.  Two 
o’clock,”  I shouted.  Ken  had  al- 
ready seen  the  woodies  and  was 
bringing  the  870  to  his  shoulder. 
Before  he  could  shoot,  though, 
the  birds  made  it  behind  some 
silky  dogwoods  lining  the 
streambank.  In  the  meantime  1 
saw  another  duck  taking  off  from 
the  downed  treetop. 

“Ken,  woodie  coming  through 
the  trees  at  10  o’clock,”  I yelled. 
With  the870stillshouldered,  Ken 
swung  to  the  left  and  spotted  the 
duck.  It  was  one  of  those  instinc- 
tive shots  where  you  don’t  try  to 


figure  speed,  lead  and  angle. 
The  bird  crumpled  and  fell  not 
more  than  a few  feet  from  where 
the  first  squirrel  had  fallen. 

During  the  course  of  the 
next  half-mile  stretch  we  saw 
several  squirrels  and  flushed  a 
pair  of  woodies,  hut  they  were 
just  too  clever  for  us  and  pro- 
vided no  shooting.  There  were 
quite  a few  leaf  nests  and  tree 
dens  in  this  section,  and  I no- 
ticed a well-used  den  in  a silver 
maple  that  had  a large  fungus  growing  out 
over  the  top  of  the  den  opening.  The  fun- 
gus formed  a perfect  roof  over  the  squirrel’s 
front  door. 

As  we  discussed  which  came  first,  the 
fungus  or  the  cavity,  we  heard  the  call  of  a 
wood  duck.  That  shrill  “whoo-eek”  always 
gets  my  adrenaline  stirring.  Ken  turned 
back  to  me  with  a confident  grin  and  mo- 
tioned as  if  pushing  something  away.  I 
knew  he  meant  that  the  ducks  were  a good 
distance  away. 

T wo  bends  later  we  came  upon  the  small 
flock.  A drake  was  nervously  swimming  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream  while  four  other 
woodies  were  swimming  away  from  us  and 
around  the  bend.  When  the  drake  also 
swam  downstream  out  of  sight,  I quietly 
paddled  toward  the  inside  bank  while  Ken 
adjusted  his  position. 

Letting  the  current  carry  the  canoe,  I 
used  the  paddle  as  a rudder  to  keep  the 
canoe  floating  straight  and  along  the  bank. 
As  we  rounded  the  bend,  I watched  Ken 
ready  his  gun.  Sitting  in  the  stern,  I couldn’t 
see  the  ducks  but  I watched  Ken  fire  three 
quick  shots.  Not  a feather  dropped;  some- 
times the  easiest  shots  are  the  hardest. 

“Dad,  it’s  your  turn  to  do  some  shoot- 
ing,” Ken  said. 

“When  you  get  two  woodies,”  I said, 
refusing  his  offer,  “then  I’ll  take  my  turn.” 
In  all  honesty,  I wasn’t  trying  to  be  a nice 
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guy.  I get  a big  kick  out  of 
playing  guide. 

Spotting  game,  enjoy- 
ing  fall  and  maneuvering  a 
14 -foot  canoe  down  a me- 
andering stream  is  plenty  exciting  for  me. 
Getting  the  bow  man  close  to  game  and 
watching  him  connect  is  just  icing  on  the 
cake. 

Several  bends  later,  Ken  bagged  squir- 
rels four,  five  and  six.  The  last  one  was  a 
nice  fox  squirrel  that  was  on  a limb  growing 
out  over  the  stream.  The  squirrel  fell  with 
a loud  “plunk.”  Squirrels  don’t  float  very 
long,  so  I quickly  paddled  over  to  retrieve 
it.  As  we  approached,  Ken  snatched  it  out 
of  the  water  and  held  it  up  for  me  to  see.  A 
nice  big  male. 

Six  squirrels  with  seven  shots  is  hardly  a 
bad  average,  but  Ken  strives  for  a perfect 
score  on  squirrels.  When  it  comes  to  ducks, 
however,  his  expectations  are  quite  a bit 
lower. 

We  continued  to  see  squirrels,  but  ducks 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  most  of 
those  we  did  flush  were  out  of  range  except 
for  a single  that  Ken  missed. 

Around  noon  we  should  have  been  at 
our  take-out  point,  but  seven  new  beaver 
dams  and  many  submerged  logs,  treetops 
and  other  jams  added  several  hours  to  our 
float. 

Although  hunger  pangs  racked  our  stom- 
achs and  muscles  were  beginning  to  rebel 
from  all  of  the  portaging,  our  enthusiasm 
was  rekindled  as  we  started  into  a series  of 
meanders  where  we  have  almost  always 
found  woodies  and  mallards  and  even  a few 
geese. 

We  rounded  each  turn  full  of  anxious 
anticipation  of  finding  waterfowl  bursting 
into  the  air.  But  each  turn  remained  quite 
and  void.  It  wasn’t  until  we  neared  the  end 
of  the  stretch  that  we  heard  the  woodies. 

“Jeeee.  Whoo-eek.  Whoo-eek”.  The 
calls  were  music  to  our  ears. 


Just  ahead  the 
stream  turned  to 
the  left,  and  dog- 
woods covering 
the  right  bank  ex- 
tended over  two  partially  sub- 
merged logs.  On  the  tip  of  the 
closer  log  was  a stunning  drake. 

We  managed  to  get  only  a few 
yards  closer  before  the  woodie 
flew.  He  rounded  the  bend  in  a 
split  second,  and  we  heard  the 
splashes  and  calls  of  other  ducks 
as  they  flushed  around  the  bend  as 
well.  It’s  frustrating  to  have  ducks 
escape  without  providing  a shot, 
and  Ken  and  I began  discussing 
the  situation  as  we  floated  past 
the  log  where  the  drake  had  been. 
What  we  didn’t  know  was  that  at 
least  a half  dozen  woodies  were 
still  along  the  outside  bank. 

WE  PASSED  the  dogwoods, 
the  woodies  exploded  in  all 
directions.  Two  quick  shots  fol- 
lowed, at  birds  rocketing  down- 
stream, and  feathers  were  left  float- 
ing in  the  air.  But  as  we  rounded 
the  bend,  we  saw  no  duck. 

We  examined  the  shoreline 
and  the  brushy  banks,  but  couldn’t 
locate  the  woody.  We  then  got 
out  of  the  canoe  and  looked  far- 
ther up  on  the  shore,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  Ken  found  the  dead 
woody  in  a buttonbush  tangle. 

“Your  turn,  Dad.”  Well,  I had 
no  excuses.  Ken  had  his  limit  of 
woodies  and  squirrels.  So  I took 
the  870,  checked  the  safety,  and 
made  myself  comfortable  but  ready 
in  the  bow. 

“Okay,  Ken,  find  me  some 
ducks,”  I said. 

A half-hour  later  we  were  in 
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sight  of  the  bridge 
and  our  take-out 
point.  We  had  seen 
only  one  woody,  but 
it  was  too  far  for  a shot. 

I accused  Ken  of  be- 
ing a lousy  guide,  but  part 
of  the  problem  may  have 
been  Ken’s  developing  cold. 

He  seemed  to  be  sneezing  at  the 
most  inappropriate  times  as  we 
approached  nice  looking  logjams 
or  brushy  banks.  I was  hardly  com- 
plaining, though.  It  had  been  an 
outstanding  hunt,  and  our  week 
was  only  beginning. 

Monday  morning  found  us  on 
a stream  in  the  South  Zone  well 
before  daylight.  For  this  trip  we 
decided  to  paddle  upstream  and 
then  float  back  down  to  the  truck. 

1 like  to  paddle  upstream  to  hunt 
ducks. 


I THINK  paddling  upstream 
gets  me  closer  to  the  ducks. 
It’s  as  if  they  aren’t  as  wary  of  a log 
with  two  large  orange  pumpkins 
approaching  from  downstream  as 
they  are  of  one  from  upstream.  Of 
course,  ducks  are  often  facing  into 
the  current,  so  the  water-borne 
hunter  tends  to  come  up  behind 
them. 

Remember:  On  any  sort  of 
combination  hunt  that  includes 
waterfowl  and  upland  game,  steel 
shot  and  fluorescent  orange  is  re- 
quired. And  when  hunting  from  a 
canoe,  even  the  best  swimmers 
should  wear  a personal  flotation 
device  at  all  times.  (Ed.  note:  The 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion requires  certain  types  of  flota- 
tion for  certain  craft:  Be  sure  to 
consult  your  boating  regulations . ) 


It  was  another  lovely  day  foi 
hunting.  The  temperature  was  in 
the  low  30s  and  a big  red  ball  was 
showing  just  above  the  hills  low 
in  the  eastern  sky. 

Despite  his  still  persistent 
, cough,  Ken  saw  two  squirrels  run- 
ning along  the  upper  bank  of  an 
elevated  flood  plain.  I paddled 
over  to  where  we  could  watch  the 
squirrels  frolic  in  the  trees.  After 
a few  minutes  the  hushytails 
climbed  a tree  that  was  within 
range.  Ken’s  shot  at  the  closer  squirrel 
brought  it  tumbling  out  of  the  tree. 

We  quickly  lost  track  of  the  second 
squirrel,  but  while  Ken  climbed  the  bank  to 
get  the  one,  I sat  in  the  canoe  to  watch  for 
the  second. 

“I  can’t  find  it.  Give  me  some  direc- 
tions,” Ken  yelled. 

“It  fell  a few  feet  to  the  right  of  the  big 
white  oak  behind  you,”  I replied. 

“Nope.  It’s  not  here,”  Ken  said  deject- 
edly after  some  searching. 

I got  out  of  the  canoe,  climbed  the  bank 
and  helped  Ken  continue  the  search.  After 
finding  some  blood  where  the  squirrel  hit 
the  ground,  I began  to  examine  the  nearby 
trees.  Still  nothing. 

Then,  while  walking  toward  Ken,  I no- 
ticed some  whitish-gray  hairs  sticking  out 
from  under  the  log.  I kicked  the  log  several 
times  to  make  sure  the  squirrel  was  dead 
and  then  pulled  the  gray  out  from  under  the 
log. 

Just  as  I was  about  to  tell  Ken  I had 
found  his  squirrel  I heard  him  shoot.  “The 
second  squirrel  seemed  to  j ust  pop  out  of  its 
hiding  place  to  see  what  was  happening,” 
Ken  said  as  he  bent  down  to  retrieve  the 


gray. 


Back  in  the  canoe  and  proceeding  on 
our  way,  Ken  picked  up  three  more 
bushytails,  two  of  which  I never  even  saw 
until  after  he  shot.  We  weren’t  seeing  any 
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ducks,  though,  but  the  next 
straight-away  changed  that 
situation.  Three  shots  at 
four  disappearing  mallards 
resulted  in  three  misses. 

A short  while  later  we  rounded  a bend 
and  saw  a doe  and  two  fawns  feeding  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  at  least  three  more 
higher  on  the  bank. 

My  concentration  on  the  deer  was  bro- 
ken  by  the  sound  of  rustling  leaves,  and  I 
glanced  over  just  in  time  to  see  a fox 
squirrel  scampering  up  a hig  oak  tree.  Ken 
was  still  focused  on  the  deer  and  did  not  see 
the  squirrel,  which  was  slightly  behind  us. 
We  both  continued  to  watch  the  deer  until 
they  eventually  moved  back  into  the  for- 
est. 

As  they  disappeared  I glanced  back  to 
where  the  squirrel  was,  and  after  some 
looking  I spied  it  farther  up  in  the  tree.  I 
gently  tapped  Ken’s  right  shoulder  with  the 
paddle  blade,  and  he  turned  his  head  in 
that  direction  and  nodded. 

A few  strokes  had  us  in  position,  and  the 
squirrel  cooperated  by  climbing  down  a few 
feet  and  then  sitting  on  an  exposed  limb. 
Ken’s  shot  gave  us  a limit  of  squirrels,  so 
from  then  on  our  total  effort  would  he  on 
ducks. 

As  I paddled  upstream  we  approached  a 
downed  red  maple  still  covered  with  crim- 
son and  yellow  leaves.  If  there  were  any 
woodies  around,  this  would  be  the  spot,  I 
thought. 

About  25  yards  from  the  maple,  a pair  of 
woodies  erupted  up  through  the  leafy 
branches,  and  two  quick  shots  gave  Ken  his 
first  double  on  ducks. 

After  retrieving  the  birds  and  giving 
Ken  his  due  congratulations,  we  switched 
positions. 

With  me  in  the  bow  we  did  see  some 


squirrels  over  the 
next  half-mile, 
but  it  wasn’t  until 
we  approached  the 
last  bend  before  our 
turnaround  point  that  1 saw  my 
first  duck.  A drake  woody  popped 
out  from  some  dogwoods  no  more 
than  10  yards  away  and  immedi- 
ately took  to  the  air. 

I shot  and  the  bird  came  down, 
only  to  have  three  more  ducks 
burst  from  the  dogwoods.  I swung 
on  the  middle  bird  and  fired  twice. 
The  second  shot  connected,  giv- 
ing me  a double  of  sorts,  too.  A 
father-son  team  had  a double 
double  on  woodies;  who  would 
have  ever  guessed? 

Ken’s  cold  was  worse  the  next 
morning,  and  as  it  turned  out,  it 
wasn’t  until  the  following  Satur- 
day that  we  got  out  again  for  an- 
other float  trip. 

Ducks  were  few  and  offered  no 
shooting,  hut  the  squirrels  cer- 
tainly cooporated.  Ken  went  five 
for  five  — so  much  for  his  cold 
affecting  his  shooting  eye. 

ALTHOUQH  WEdidn’t  get  to 
hunt  every  day,  it  was  a great 
three  days  of  floating.  Getting 
some  game  was  definitely  a plus, 
but  better  yet  was  the  opportunity 
for  us  to  be  together  and  to  enjoy 
wildlife,  fall  colors,  the  fungus  roof 
and  all  of  the  other  sights,  sounds 
and  smells  of  nature. 

And  our  enjoyment  continued 
over  the  next  two  weeks  as  we  ate 
squirrel  pot  pie,  honey  duck  and 
duck  gumbo.  □ 
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Windy  Day  Bucks 

WE  AWOKE  that  opening  day  to  the 
sound  of  howling  wind  and  crashing 
trees.  To  many  hunters,  that  Monday  morn- 
ing in  1985  seemed  unfit  for  hunting  white- 
tails.  But  to  me,  it  meant  increased  deer  ac- 
tivity and  a greater  opportunity  to  fill  my 
tag.  As  far  as  I was  concerned,  the  wind  could 
blow  all  it  wanted. 

“Listen  to  that  wind,”  my  uncle  Jack  Reed  said  as  our  we  settled  in 
around  the  breakfast  table.  Sleep-filled  eyes  looked  out  the  kitchen 
window  at  the  wind-whipped  branches  outlined  against  a star-studded 
sky. 

My  other  uncle,  John  Montgomery,  reached  for  a glass  of  orange 
juice  and  said,  “At  least  it’s  not  raining  or  snowing,  and  the  temperature 
is  bearable.” 

Jack  Riffer,  a friend  from  Greensburg,  finished  pouring  milk  over  his 
cereal  before  offering  his  opinion.  “If  it  was  raining  as  hard  as  it’s 
blowing,  I’d  be  back  in  bed.” 

I just  continued  pacing  the  kitchen  floor,  too  excited  to  eat.  Even 
after  22  years  of  deer  hunting,  the  anticipation  and  excitement  of 
opening  day  was  as  strong  as  ever. 

“Jack,  did  you  put  the  chain  saw  in  the  truck?”  I asked. 


By  H.T.  Montgomery  II 
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“Sure  did,  along  with  a strong  chain 
and  a come-along.” 

“Good.  I’m  afraid  we’re  going  to 
need  them,”  I said.  Then  I turned  to 
the  rest  of  the  breakfast  crew.  “Aren’t 
you  guys  finished  yet?” 

Uncle  Jack  said:  “Ted  is  probably 
right.  This  wind  may  drop  a few  trees 
across  the  road  into  the  hollow.  We’d 
better  get  an  early  start.” 

The  high  winds  continued  as  we 
left  Oil  City  and  turned  onto  Route 
157  heading  toward  the  little  commu- 


WITH THE  HELP  of  the  moon,  I easily  found  my 
way  to  "Ted's  Rock,"  a spot  I'd  been  hunting  for 
many  years. 


nity  of  Venus.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
paved  road,  we  rounded  a corner  only 
to  find  a massive  tree  — one  much  too 
large  for  our  chain  saw  — lying  across 
the  dirt  road. 

We  decided  to  turn  around  and  go 
in  the  back  way.  Fortunately,  we’d 
allowed  enough  time  for  the  15  extra 
minutes  it  would  take  us.  Small 


branches  created  an  obstacle  course 
for  the  rest  of  the  journey  into  Rapp 
Run,  an  area  apparently  named  after  a 
farmer  who  once  owned  the  property. 

Once  we  arrived  at  our  parking  site, 
we  each  told  the  others  where  we  would 
be  hunting.  We  wished  each  other 
luck  as  we  separated,  each  hoping  to 
shoot  a buck  of  bragging  proportions. 

The  moon  shining  on  the  snow- 
covered  ground  made  it  easy  to  find 
my  favorite  rock,  which  over  the  years 
has  become  known  as  “T ed’s  Rock.”  A 
20-minute  walk  brought  me  within  50 
yards  of  my  rock.  It  was  just  below  me, 
and  as  1 eased  down  the  hillside  two 
deer  jumped  from  their  beds  and  ran 
across  the  creek. 

It  was  too  dark  to  tell  what  they 
were,  but  that  didn’t  stop  my  heart 
from  racing  a little  faster.  I carefully 
climbed  atop  the  15-foot  high  vantage 
point,  removed  the  sandwiches  from 
my  pocket  and  carefully  loaded  my  .32 
Win.  Special.  As  I glanced  down  at 
the  carbine,  once  owned  by  my  grand- 
father, I reflected  on  the  gun’s  history 
and  the  22  deer  I’ve  taken  with  it. 

Almost  every  hunter,  I suppose, 
owns  a firearm  he  wouldn’t  sell  for  any 
price;  the  Winchester  is  mine. 

My  daydreaming  was  interrupted 
by  the  sound  of  a tree  crashing  to  the 
forest  floor.  Shortly  thereafter,  three 
doe  ran  past  the  rock,  obviously  startled 
hy  the  tree. 

It  became  quite  apparent  over  the 
next  few  hours  that  the  high,  swirling 
winds  made  the  deer  nervous.  I was 
seeing  far  more  deer  than  I had  in  most 
years,  and  I was  confident  a buck  would 
show  sooner  or  later. 

Movement  in  the  slashing  caught 
my  eye,  and  I identified  the  unmistak- 
able blaze  orange  sweatshirt  and  red 
Woolrich  pants  of  Uncle  Jack. 
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As  he  got  closer,  I could  see  he  was 
not  carrying  his  rifle.  That  could  only 
mean  that  he  had  a buck.  His  thumbs- 
up  signal  and  broad  smile  verified  it. 
After  climbing  up  to  join  me,  con- 
gratulatory handshakes  and  a pat  on 
the  back  followed  as  he  sat  down  to  tell 
me  his  story. 

Jack  had  been  on  stand  about  an 
hour  when  he  heard  some  limbs  snap- 
ping and  cracking.  He  slowly  turned  to 
watch  the  thicket  where  the  noise 
occurred,  and  before  long  a nice  5- 
pointer  appeared.  It  trotted  to  within 
20  yards  of  Jack  before  one  well-placed 
shot  turned  Jack  into  a driver  instead 
of  a hunter. 

JACK  STAYED  WITH  me  about 
half  an  hour.  At  1 1 :15  hesaid:  “I’m 
going  over  to  Red’s  Rock  to  see  if 
anyone  is  over  there,  then  drive 
through  the  pines  for  you.” 

As  he  disappeared  into  the  slash- 
ings, I moved  to  the  front  of  the  rock 
where  I’d  get  a better  view  of  the  area 
he  would  be  covering.  No  more  than 
two  minutes  passed  before  I saw  a doe 
sneaking  85  yards  away.  Behind  her  I 
could  see  only  one  thing  — antlers 
moving  above  the  brush. 

I dropped  to  one  knee  as  my  Weaver 
4x  settled  on  the  opening  the  doe  was 
now  occupying.  As  she  moved,  the 
buck  appeared  in  the  left  side  of  my 
scope.  I eased  back  the  hammer  and 
waited  for  the  crosshairs  to  center  on 
the  buck’s  broad  shoulder.  At  my  shot, 
the  buck  flinched  and  headed  back 
into  the  dense  cover  from  where  he 
had  just  come. 

With  gun  ready,  I neared  the  area 
where  I had  last  seen  the  buck.  A quick 
glance  to  my  left  revealed  a beautiful 
set  of  white  antlers  attached  to  a large 
Pennsylvania  whitetail  lying  10  yards 


away.  My  170-grain  bullet  had  done 
the  job,  entering  his  right  shoulder 
and  exiting  the  left  side  of  the  neck, 
producing  a quick,  clean  kill. 

I reached  for  my  whistle  and  blew 
three  times,  signalling  Jack  I had  a 
deer.  He  responded  with  one  burst 
indicating  he  was  on  his  way.  As  he 
approached,  I said:  “Way  to  go,  buddy. 
This  old  boy  and  a doe  were  sneaking 
around  behind  you.  You  must  have 
pushed  them  out  when  you  went 
through  the  slashing.” 

“Boy,  Ted,  that  deer’s  a real 
beauty  — one  of  the  nicest  ones  we’ve 
taken  out  of  here  in  a long  time 
The  7-pointer  weighed  about  160 
pounds  and  had  a 19  72-inch  spread. 

After  tagging  and  field-dressing, 
J ack  and  I started  the  long  drag  back  to 
the  truck.  Once  there,  more  stories 
were  relayed  to  us  by  Jack  Riffer  and 
Uncle  John.  Jack  was  standing  over  a 
fat  4-point. 

“Deer  were  moving  everywhere  this 
morning.”  Jack  explained.  “It  was  the 
wind,  I guess.  About  7:30  a buck  came 
through  with  a couple  does,  but  I 
couldn’t  get  a shot.  This  one  came  by 
around  nine  o’clock,  with  four  does.” 
Uncle  John  was  looking  over  my 
buck  when  he  said:  “Ted,  you’re  lucky 
you  got  this  buck.  I missed  him  or  his 
twin  about  10  o’clock.  He  was  running 
with  two  does,  but  I led  him  too  much 
and  drilled  a tree  right  in  front  of  him.” 
“Well,  if  you  did  miss  him,  thanks. 
He  sure  gave  me  a thrill.” 

With  four  hunters  and  three  nice 
bucks,  we  were  quite  a sight  as  we 
drove  through  Oil  City  that  evening. 
I’m  convinced  that  our  success  was 
due  to  the  high  winds  keeping  the  deer 
moving.  So  don’t  despair  if  you  awake 
to  the  sound  of  the  wind  howling  and 
limbs  cracking.  □ 
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A Model  fov 


HTHE  NORTHERN  Allegheny  Conservation  Association  (NACA)  is  a 
A small  group  of  conservationists  that  has  accomplished  a great  deal 
over  the  years.  Formed  in  Warren  some  33  years  ago,  the  NACA’s  basic 
mission  is  to  support  the  preservation  of  scenic,  geologic,  historic  and 
wilderness  areas  for  scientific,  educational,  recreational,  aesthetic  and  other 
purposes. 


The  Toplovich  Bog,  an  87-acre  glacial  bog  bordering  SGL  197  in  Warren 
County,  is  but  one  of  the  impressive,  high-quality  tracts  the  group  has 
acquired  over  the  years.  It  contains  many  unique  and  rare  bog  plants. 

NACA  also  owns  the  65 -acre  Thomas  Jefferson  Mahaffey  Wetlands 
Conservation  Area.  Adjacent  to  SGL  282  near  Russell,  this  extensive  swamp 
is  home  to  beavers,  muskrats,  mink,  wood  ducks  and  many  other  forms  of 


By  Shayne  Hoachlander 
Land  Management  Officer 
Northwest  Region 


wildlife.  Thanks  to  NACA,  countless  hunters, 
trappers,  bird  watchers,  hikers  and  others  have 
enjoyed  this  wetland  over  the  years. 

NACA  members  also  pride  themselves  for 
keeping  these  lands  within  the  tax  base  of  the 
local  communities.  The  group  pays  property  taxes 

on  all  lands  they  own. 

In  addition  to  its  own  acquisitions,  NACA  has  helped  other  groups 
purchase  and  improve  wild  lands.  It  contributed  $2,000  to  the  Jamestown 
Audubon  Society,  for  example,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Burgeson  Wildlife 
Refuge,  which  lies  in  New  York  just  north  of  SGL  282.  NACA  also  helped 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy  purchase  the  60-acre  Anders  Run 
Natural  Area. 


Perhaps  the  group’s  most  significant  acquisition  is  Tamarack  Swamp,  a 
24-acre  inholding  on  SGL  197.  This  parcel  contains  at  least  1 3 species  of  rare 
plants.  One,  the  naked  miterwort,  hadn’t  been  located  in  Pennsylvania  since 
1867.  According  to  James  Bissell,  curator  of  botany  at  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  plant  had  never  been  found  in  western 
Pennsylvania. 

In  terms  of  biodiversity,  Bissell  considers  this  purchase  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  acquisitions  in  Pennsylvania.  NACA  generously  donated  this 
parcel  to  the  Game  Commission. 
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Getting  Involved 

Education  is  also  a major  focus  of  NACA.  The  group  supports  an 
environmental  education  specialist  position  for  the  Warren  County  Conser- 
vation District;  has  donated  materials  to  the  Warren  County  Library;  and  has 
sponsored  teachers  at  the  Advanced  PA  Conservation  Leadership  School 
and  students  to  a Youth  Conservation  Camp  hosted  by  the  Warren  County 
Council  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  They  also  have  co-sponsored  the  county 
Envirothon,  educational  workshops  for  teachers,  and  tours  on  state  game 
lands. 

At  times,  education  needs  are  not  as  straightforward  as  books,  personnel 
or  workshops.  When  Chapman  Dam  State  Park  needed  electricity  for  a 
pavilion,  for  instance,  NACA  provided  the  wiring  so  the  park  could  expand 
its  environmental  education  program. 

Although  important,  providing  money  and  ma- 
terials does  not  satisfy  every  need.  Realizing  this, 
many  members  have  taken  a hands-on  approach. 

Bill  Highhouse  and  Don  Watts  maintain  a kestrel 
nest-box  trail.  Started  in  1967,  the  route  now  boasts 
nearly  50  boxes  and  produces  about  125  young 
kestrels  a year.  Thanks  to  Greg  Burkett,  NACA 
maintains  a two-mile  section  of  Warren  County 
road  in  the  Adopt-a-Highway  program. 

NACA  is  currently  participating  in  “Partners  for 
Wildlife”  (a  federal  wetland  restoration  program 
coordinated  here  by  the  Game  Commission).  Mem- 
bers are  also  planting  native  warm  season  grasses  on 
state  game  lands,  providing  predator  guards  for  bald 
eagle  nest  trees,  building  wood  duck  and  kestrel 
nesting  boxes,  and  providing  nursery  stock  for  wild- 
life orchards. 

It’s  encouraging  to  find  a group  interested  in 
finding  and  providing  solutions.  I encourage  people 
to  support  NACA  and  other  local  conservation 
groups.  They  truly  make  a difference  and  instill  community  pride.  For  more 
information  on  NACA,  write  P.O.  Box  661,  Warren,  16365.  □ 


SHERRY  MYERS,  head  of  NACA, 
examines  the  rare  hairy  honeysuckle. 
The  plant  is  found  on  a 24-acre  tract 
in  Tamarack  Swamp. 
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Resident  Redtails 

While  many  of  their  brethren  seek  warmer  climes 
for  the  winter,  some  red- tailed  hawks  remain 
here  — braving  harsh  weather  and  tough  hunting. 


A COLD  WIND,  having  blown  across  the  frozen  Canadian  woods,  Great 
Lakes  and  northern  half  of  Pennsylvania,  swept  up  the  slope  of  Stone 
Mountain.  It  was  a November  wind,  insistent  in  its  warning  of  winter,  and 
making  its  way  easily  through  my  layers  of  clothing  as  I stood  at  an  overlook  on 
the  Huntingdon  County  ridgetop.  I thought  of  my  warm  living  room  a few  miles 
away  and  marveled,  as  I usually  do  that  time  of  year,  at  how  unsuited  our  bodies 
are  to  withstanding  air  that  turns  water  to  ice. 


With  stiff  gloved  hands  I held  binoculars  to  my  eyes.  The  wind  continued, 
bending  and  testing  the  strength  of  saplings  and  stripping  trees  of  their 
remaining  foliage.  While  my  eyes  watered  and  cheeks  became  wind-burnt,  the 
birds  I was  watching  gave  no  hint  of  being  bothered  hy  the  wind. 

In  fact,  the  two  red-tailed  hawks  relied  on  the  wind  to  aid  in  their  search  for 
prey.  They  hovered  motionless  over  Stone  Valley  where  it  begins  its  gradual 
spread  away  from  the  base  of  the  mountain.  As  was  their  usual  pattern,  both  were 
stationed  many  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  ground  — one 
hawk  positioned  a hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  other. 

The  wind  held  them  in  place  as  their  incredible  vision 
swept  the  ground  far  below,  scanning  for  a rabbit,  a squirrel, 
or  perhaps  a fat,  unwary  pheasant  recently  released  for  the  benefit  of  human 


By  Greg  Grove 


hunters.  Redtails  are  the  only  eastern  hawks  with  the  ability  to  “kite”  or  hang 
motionless  on  the  wind  without  having  to  beat  their  wings  to  maintain  position. 

Other  raptors  such  as  kestrels  and  ospreys  have  to  flap  their  wings  in  order  to 
stay  in  place  while  searching  for  mice  or  fish,  respectively.  The  turkey  vulture 
stays  aloft  with  only  a rare  flick  of  the  wing,  but  it  is  always  gliding,  never 
motionless. 

Redtails  have  perfected  the  kiting  technique,  conserving  precious  calories. 
Caloric  balance  is  important:  If  it  takes  more  calories  to  secure  food  than  the 
food  provides,  the  effort  is  wasted,  even  harmful.  The  equation  is  more  grave  in 
cold  weather  when  animals  expend  calories  just  to  maintain  body  temperature. 
So  the  redtail  kites  as  it  searches  its  winter  hunting  grounds,  looking  for  prey 
that’s  often  scarce  this  time  of  year. 

Sometimes  as  I watch  a redtail  suspended  in  the  sky,  its  wings  fold  suddenly 
and  the  bird  plummets  towards  the  valley  floor.  It  has  seen  prey  and  has  launched 
its  silent  strike.  The  hawk  never  dives  straight  down,  using  instead  an  angle  of 
10  to  30  degrees  off  vertical.  I never  get  to  see  the  outcome  from  the  overlook, 
my  view  being  blocked  by  trees  and  diminished  by  the  distance.  Many,  perhaps 
most,  of  those  dramatic  dives  come  up  empty.  The  prey  sees  the  approaching 
shadow,  hears  the  tearing  air  parted  by  the  hurtling  body,  or  is  just  lucky. 
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During  three  autumns  of  week- 
end  hawk  watching  on  Stone 
Mountain,  I have  seen  a pair  of 
resident  redtails  occupying  their 
territory  into  at  least  Novemher. 
Once  during  our  Huntingdon 
County  Christmas  Bird  Count,  I 
stopped  on  a township  road  below 
Stone  Mountain  and  looked  to- 
ward the  ridgetop. 

On  that  late  December  day, 
the  air  was  colder  and  the  wind 
more  penetrating  than  the  winds 
of  mid-November  when  I had  last 
watched  the  redtails.  J ust  the  week 
before,  near  the  end  of  buck  sea- 
son, more  than  a foot  of  snow  had 
fallen.  The  dirt  road  to  the  over- 
look on  the  mountain  was  impass- 
able even  by  four-wheel-drive.  But 


redtails  and  other  late-migrating  raptors 
can  be  seen  heading  south  on  windy  days. 


there  were  the  redtails,  hanging  over  the 
slope  of  the  mountain,  scouring  the  valley 
for  prey,  apparently  set  to  stay  the  winter. 

Although  the  Stone  Mountain  residents 
may  be  stay-at-homes,  most  redtails  that 
breed  north  of  Pennsylvania  migrate  south 
in  the  fall,  to  our  state  or  beyond,  looking 
for  somewhat  warmer  pastures  and  better 
hunting. 

Redtails  are  among  the  most  common 
eastern  hawks  and  are  often  seen  in  large 
numbers  passing  by  Pennsylvania  hawk 
watching  sites  between  mid-October  and 
mid-November.  The  best  migration  days 
for  the  hawks  — and  therefore  the  best 
days  for  hawk  watchers  — are  filled  with 
blustery  northwest  winds  sweeping  in  with 
a Canadian  cold  front. 

Redtails  and  other  hawks  hitchhike  on 
the  updrafts  created  when  the  winds  strike 
the  mountainside  and  deflect  upward.  The 
updraft  provides  for  efficient  travel,  requir- 
ing only  occasional  flaps  of  the  wings  as  the 
hawks  make  modest  adjustments  in  their 
southward  flights. 

On  such  windy  days  around  the  end  of 
October  or  early  November,  more  than  a 
hundred  (occasionally  several  hundred) 
redtails  may  pass  by  Hawk  Mountain  on 
the  Berks/Schuylkill  county  line,  Waggon- 
ers Gap  on  the  Cumberland/Perry  County 
line,  and  other  noted  hawk  watching  spots. 
Along  with  the  redtails  are  smaller  num- 
bers of  red-shouldered  hawks,  northern 
goshawks,  northern  harriers,  golden  eagles 
and  other  late-migrating  raptors. 

The  eagles,  with  their  six-  to  seven-foot 
wingspans,  make  the  redtails,  with  an  aver- 
age four-foot  wingspan,  look  uncharacter- 
istically small  when  the  two  are  seen  soar- 
ing at  the  same  time. 

When  I first  started  watching  migrating 
redtails  on  Stone  Mountain,  I would  some- 
times see  two  or  three  redtails  more  or  less 
together,  drifting  southwest  parallel  to  the 
ridge.  As  I watched  them  pass,  I sometimes 
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noticed  one  of  the  hawks  eventually  peel 
off  and  head  back  up  the  ridge,  as  if  the  bird 
had  changed  its  mind  about  migrating.  I 
eventually  realized  that  I was  probably  see- 
ing one  of  the  resident  redtails  escorting 
migrants  through  the  local  pair’s  territory. 

IT’S  AS  IF  the  resident  redtails  recog- 
nized that  their  home  ground  contains 
enough  prey  to  support  themselves  for  the 
winter,  hut  no  other  redtails.  The  pair 
makes  sure  no  interlopers  set  up  in  its  area 
for  the  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
residents  rarely  seem  to  care  about  other 
species  that  come  through;  only  other 
redtails  are  seen  as  a threat. 

Although  difficult  to  prove,  1 eventu- 
ally realized  that  even  if  they’re  not  es- 
corted through  an  area  by  a local  bird,  some 
migrants’  flight  paths  are  nevertheless  al- 
tered by  the  presence  of  residents.  I’ve  seen 
migrating  redtails,  apparently  following  a 
direct  migration  course,  veer  east  or  west 


from  that  path  when  they  reach 
territory  occupied  hy  Stone  Moun- 
tain residents.  Perhaps  they  see 
the  residents  in  some  sort  of  dis- 
play, possibly  the  hovering  and 
hunting  maneuver  itself,  and  rec- 
ognize this  as  a “no  trespassing” 
sign. 

As  I shivered  and  watched  the 
pair  of  redtails,  1 could  not  help 
hut  marvel  at  their  seeming  indif- 
ference to  the  cold  wind,  even 
stronger  on  their  invisible  perches 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  moun- 
tain than  where  I stood. 

Science  tells  us  how  effective 
feathers  are  as  insulators.  But  de- 
spite science,  an  ounce  or  two  of 
feathers  still  seems  insignificant 
compared  to  the  pounds  of  pro- 
tection I wore. 

And,  as  usual,  I wondered:  Do 
the  redtails  feel  the  cold?  □ 
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Tree  Stands 
for  Gray  Squirrels 


By  Seth  P.  Cassell 

ATYPICAL  squirrel  hunt  for  me 
- used  to  involve  setting  up 
under  an  oak  tree  before  daylight 
and  waiting  for  the  grays  to  come 
out  of  their  dens.  But  I had  to  shoot 
them  on  tree  trunks  because  brush 
and  saplings  made  it  tough  to  get 
clear,  safe  shots. 

Then  one  morning  1 headed 
across  the  road  carrying  my  scoped 
.22  and  something  different  — my 
tree  stand. 


SQUIRREL  HUNTING  with  a rimfire  makes 
picking  safe  shots  all  the  more  important. 
Shooting  from  a tree  stand  can  simplify 
that  task. 

I went  to  an  area  I’d  hunted 
earlier  in  archery  season.  I knew  it 
held  plenty  of  squirrels,  and  I put 
the  stand  1 2 feet  up  in  a maple  tree. 
Soon  after  the  sun  rose,  the  woods 
came  to  life,  and  it  wasn’t  long 
before  a squirrel  climbed  down  from 
its  nest  high  in  a big  red  oak. 

When  the  squirrel  reached  the 


base  of  the  tree,  I raised  the  rifle  and  settled 
the  scope’s  crosshairs  on  the  gray’s  chest. 
The  squirrel  dropped  at  the  report.  I slowly 
climbed  down  from  my  stand,  retrieved  the 
squirrel  and  put  it  in  my  game  bag. 

As  the  morning  went  on,  squirrel  activ- 
ity increased,  and  in  what  seemed  like  no 
time  I had  my  limit.  When  I got  down  from 
my  tree,  1 noticed  how  obscured  my  view 
was  from  ground.  I’d  had  such  a banner  day 
because  the  tree  stand  gave  me  safe,  clear 
and  open  shots  I wouldn’t  have  had  if  I’d 
hunted  from  the  ground. 

T ree  stands  call  for  a different  approach 
to  squirrel  hunting.  Because  it’s  more  diffi- 
cult to  pick  up  and  move  if  an  area’s  not 
producing,  scouting  plays  an  even  more 
important  role.  I usually  locate  good  squir- 
rel hunting  hotspots  during  the  first  couple 
weeks  of  the  fall  archery  season.  But  you 
don’t  have  to  he  an  archer  to  discover  top 
squirrel  hunting. 

Search  oak  and  hickory  stands  for  big, 
leafy  squirrel  nests,  and  watch  for  signs  that 
squirrels  have  been  digging.  Once  you  find 
a good  area,  set  up  your  stand  in  a tree  that 
offers  a wide  range  of  clear  shots.  Height  is 
not  important.  Remember,  you’re  not  try- 
ing to  deceive  the  keen  nose  of  a whitetail. 
All  you  need  is  a better  vantage  point  to  see 
squirrels  on  the  ground. 

Squirrels  are  most  active  morning  and 
evening,  and  the  hour  after  dawn  and  the 
hour  before  dusk  often  provide  the  fastest 
action.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  sitting  in  a 
stand  at  high  noon  is  a waste  of  time.  I’ve 
seen  squirrels  prowling  the  forest  floor  all 
hours  of  the  day. 

Like  many  hunters,  I find  squirrel  hunt- 
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ing  much  more  challenging  and  exciting 
when  I use  a rimfire  rifle.  Because  I do  most 
of  my  squirrel  hunting  in  my  home  county 
of  York,  it’s  not  always  safe  to  fire  at  eh 
evated  targets.  I think  firing  downward 
from  a tree  stand  is  much  safer. 

Shooting  squirrels  with  a shotgun  can 
be  just  as  fun  as  hunting  with  a .22.  When 
squirrels  are  running  along  branches  and 
dashing  across  the  ground,  a scattergun  is 
just  the  ticket  for  making  quick  shots. 

Regardless  of  which  firearm  you  choose, 
when  you  shoot  at  a squirrel,  others  in  the 
vicinity  will  likely  spook  and  keep  a low 
profile  for  awhile.  If  the  area  is  heavily 
hunted,  the  squirrels 
might  be  accustomed 
to  gunfire  and  soon 
begin  moving. 

I’ve  found  that 
once  one  starts  mov- 
ing around,  the  rest 
follow.  A squirrel  call 
can  help  stimulate 
some  movement  if 
the  animals  are  slow 
to  resume  activity. 

The  call  seems  to 
make  them  think 
other  squirrels  are 
moving  about. 

Any  time  you  hunt 
from  a tree  stand,  it’s 
imperative  to  wear  a 
safety  strap.  It’s  all  too 
easy  to  fall  from  a 
stand,  no  matter  how  much  experience  you 
have  or  how  secure  you  feel  in  the  stand. 
Each  year  hunters  are  injured  — and  some- 
times killed  — from  tree  stand  falls,  so 
buckle  up  every  time  you  go  up  that  tree. 

Squirrel  hunters  are  now  required  to 
wear  250  square  inches  of  fluorescent  or- 
ange. It’s  certainly  in  the  tree  stand  hunter’s 


best  interest  to  abide  by  the  law. 
Remember,  other  hunters  will  be 
on  the  ground  and  shooting  up- 
wards, and  hunters  in  tree  stands 
can  be  particularly  vulnerable  be- 
cause without  blaze  orange  they 
may  not  be  noticed.  Besides,  I don’t 
believe  that  orange  handicaps  a 
squirrel  hunter. 

Yes,  your  hunting  partners  might 
snicker  when  they  see  you  dragging 
a stand  into  the  squirrel  woods.  But 
tree  stand  squirrel  hunting  allows 
you  to  see  more  game  and  offers 
safer  and  higher  percentage  shots. 


As  an  added  bonus,  you’ll  get  to  see 
more  deer  and  perhaps  find  a few 
bucks  you  didn’t  know  about. 

When  you  return  with  a game 
bag  full  of  squirrels,  your  buddies 
won’t  be  laughing  anymore;  they’ll 
all  be  heading  for  their  tree 
stands.  □ 


TREE  STAND  squirrel  hunting  lets  you  see  more  game,  as  well  as 
offering  safer  and  higher  percentage  shots.  It'll  helpyou  scout  for 
deer  season,  too. 
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Sixth-Graders  Help  with 
Barn  Owl  Recovery  Project 


WHEN  LYCOMING  County  wildlife  rehabilitators  Ed  and  “Tink” 
Reish  fell  heir  to  three  orphaned  barn  owl  nestlings,  they  immediately 
recognized  the  educational  potential  before  them.  With  Wildlife 


Conservation  Officer  Dan  Marks  and  sixth  grade  teacher  Nancy  Craft, 
the  group  designed  a plan  of  getting  Nancy’s  students  involved  with 
the  care  and  release  of  the  birds.  Nancy  and  her  husband,  Gary,  recently 
received  the  Game  Commission’s  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  award 

for  their  many  contributions 


ON  HIS  FIRST  VISIT  with  the  class,  Ed  talked  about 
birds  of  prey  and  explained  the  plight  of  the  three 
orphaned  barn  owl  chicks. 


RAISING  YOUNG  MICE  to  feed  hungry  barn 
owls  was  just  one  of  many  responsibilities 
taken  on  by  the  students  at  Picture  Rocks 
School. 


to  wildlife  and  education. 


WITH  PGC  barn  owl  nest  box  in 
place  inside  the  barn,  Ed  and  the 
class  discuss  the  future  of  their 
charges.  Note  nest  opening  near 
ladder  top.  The  birds  were 
released  on  the  farm  of  Robert 
Vandine,  the  father  of  one  of  Mrs. 
Craft's  students. 
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By  jerry  Zeidler 
Information  & Education  Supervisor 
Northcentral  Region 


The  bam  o<wl  is  classified  as  a Species  of  Special  Concern  in  Pennsylvania.  Quick 
to  take  a meal  of  mice  and  rats,  barn  owls  thrived  on  the  diversified  farm  habitat 

found  70  or  more  years  ago.  Since  then,  however, 
modern  agricultural  practices  have  taken  their  toll 
on  this  predator.  Declining  around  the  globe , the 
bam  owl  has  suffered  from  clean  farming,  reduced 
pasture  acreage,  and  sealed  barns  and  silos.  The 
Game  Commission  is  working  with  farmers  to 
inventory  the  state’s  barn  owl  population. 


IN  A TRADITION  brought  from 
Europe,  early  Pennsylvania 
farmers  encouraged  barn  owls 
to  their  land  by  leaving 
convenient  entry  ports  to  their 
barns.  Such  openings  can  still 
be  found  today  on  old  barns. 
These  early  farmers  under- 
stood the  value  of  barn  owls  to 
control  rodents. 


THE  LEARNING  PROCESS  continues  right  up  to 
placing  the  owls  in  their  new  homes.  Follow-up  trips 
bring  the  project  to  a happy  ending. 


THE  BARN  OWL  project  is  but  one  example  of  Mrs. 
Craft's  interest  in  promoting  wildlife  education.  Her 
students  have  constructed  several  "traveling  wildlife 
habitat  boxes"  for  use  by  the  school  district. 
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Driving  Mr.  Whitefail 

The  time-honored  method  of  pushing  deer  isn't  just 
a matter  of  putting  a bunch  of  folks  in  a line  and 
sending  them  yodeling  through  the  mountains. 

There  are  secrets  to  driving  success. 


I ’HE  RAIN  STARTED  about  an  hour  before  dawn.  It  came  in  easy  at 
A first,  but  soon  changed  to  an  honest  soaker.  Whitetails  can  sense  this 
type  of  a front,  so  they  probably  foraged  all  night  and  then  retreated  to  the 
protection  of  the  hemlocks  and  rhododendron  before  it  arrived.  Any  hunters 
on  stand,  I thought,  would  be  hard  put  to  see  any  animals  moving  the  regular 
trails  this  dreary  morning. 

Conforming  to  the  usual  routine,  our  small  group  of  hunters  stayed  at 
traditional  posts  — chosen  after  many  years  of  learning  the  habits  of  white- 

tails  in  this  area  — for  the  first  two  hours  of  the 
morning.  Action  was  slow,  no  doubt  due  to  the 
weather.  Even  the  squirrels,  chickadees  and  wood- 
peckers were  sleeping  in  and  waiting  for  a change. 
The  two-hour  watch  seemed  to  drag  on  forever;  we  knew  the  deer  were  up 
here,  and  we  were  anxious  to  begin  our  first  push  of  the  day. 

Finally,  our  captain,  Steve  Weaver,  shouted  down  to  the  next  man  in  line 


By  Steve  Springer 


to  start  the  drive.  There  were  five  of  us.  As  is  the  policy,  each  man  alerted 
the  person  next  to  him  until  the  last  driver  acknowledged,  and  then  the 
message  went  back  to  the  captain  that  everyone  was  ready.  Except  for  the 
initial  shouting,  this  drive  would  be,  for  the  most  part,  silent.  Our  goal  is  to 
ease  the  deer  along^  not  have  them  running  at  full  tilt. 

Steve  taught  us  long  ago  that  the  key  to  moving  deer  is  to  utilize  wind 
direction.  This  morning  the  weak  thermal  currents  rose  up  the  mountain 
where  the  seven  standers  waited  at  known  escape  trails  located  just  outside  a 
mature  stand  of  hemlocks. 

A deer  has  incredible  hearing  and  excellent  vision,  but  both  these  senses 
pale  to  its  sense  of  smell.  Even  a mature  buck  will  occasionally  doubt  what  it 
sees  or  disregard  a strange  sound,  but  few  will  ignore  the  scent  of  man. 

Safety  is  a primary  concern,  particularly  on  a silent  drive.  We  spread  apart 
just  far  enough  so  we  can  see  the  next  man  on  each  flank.  Occasionally, 
because  of  terrain  and  vegetation,  one  of  us  will  lose  sight  of  a partner.  A low 
bird  call  whistle  will  keep  drivers  in  contact.  1 like  the  bobwhite  call  because 
it  is  easy  and  quail  are  not  present  where  we  hunt.  Some  folks  use  diaphragm 
turkey  calls  for  this  purpose. 

Our  first  drive  takes  about  40  minutes.  A prominent  hogback,  covered 
with  mountain  laurel  and  a large  stand  of  hemlocks  near  the  summit,  runs 
perpendicular  to  the  main  ridge.  Deer  often  bed  among  the  hemlocks, 
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especially  on  rainy  or  snowy 
days,  and  our  five  drivers  would 
be  able  to  sweep  the  area  well. 
The  main  ridge  meandered 
about  a dozen  miles  east  to  west, 
with  similar  cover  extending 
along  its  entire  length.  For  our 
drive,  we  were  depending  on  the 
deep  hollows  on  each  side  of  the 
hogback  to  funnel  the  animals 
up  to  the  main  ridge. 

Driving  dates  back  to  the 


SAFETY  is  the  primary  consideration. 
Drivers  should  never  attempt  to  shoot  at  a 
deer  that  breaks  back  through  the  drive 
until  the  animal  is  clear  of  fellow  hunters. 

earliest  hunters,  who  probably 
learned  the  technique  from 
observing  other  large  predators. 
African  lions  and  North 
American  wolves  team  up,  on 
occasion,  in  order  to  bring  down 
hooved  game.  American  Indians 
drove  all  sorts  of  game,  as  did 
the  Colonists.  The  practice  has 
long  been  part  of  Pennsylvania’s 
deer  hunting  heritage. 

Our  technique  is  actually  a 
combination  of  three  popular 
deer  hunting  tactics:  still- 


hunting,  driving  and  trail-watching. 
Because  the  drive  is  mostly  silent,  the 
drivers  still-hunt  their  way  through  the 
chosen  area.  The  drivers  move  with  the 
wind,  their  scent  and  movements 
pushing  deer  toward  the  standers. 

But  even  with  the  wind  working 
against  them,  drivers  often  get  opportu- 
nities. Deer  are  quite  independent  and 
will  often  hold  tight  or  move  across  or 
around  the  pushers.  Again,  safety  first:  A 
hunter  should  never  shoot  at  a deer  that 
breaks  back  through  the  drive  until  the 
animal  is  completely  clear  of  other 
drivers. 

WARY  WHITET AILS  will  often 
hide  in  a blowdown  or  dense 
thicket  of  mountain  laurel.  Experienced 
still-hunters  know  to  inspect  any  hole  or 
nook  that  can  hold  a buck  and  expect  to 
encounter  a deer  at  every  moment. 

I like  to  still-hunt,  so  I was  glad  to  be 
a driver  on  this  particular  morning.  The 
wet  leaves  and  soggy  ground  cover  made 
for  almost  ideal  stalking.  The  slope  on 
this  hogback  has  a rather  steady  incline 
with  about  five  benches  that  stretch 
parallel  to  the  ridge.  Deer  normally  bed 
near  the  edge  of  a bench  and  face  down 
the  mountain. 

Luck  was  with  me  this  particular 
morning.  A movement  caught  my  eye 
just  as  I approached  the  third  bench.  It 
turned  out  to  be  two  deer  picking  their 
way  through  the  hemlocks  across  the 
front  of  the  drive.  I could  see  only  bodies 
and  legs,  but  their  body  language 
indicated  they  were  spooked. 

Adrenaline  pumping,  1 knelt  gently  so 
I could  see  beneath  the  brush.  The  lead 
deer  stopped  about  30  yards  away  and 
then  lowered  its  head. 

It  was  a spike.  The  buck  briefly 
scanned  the  bench  and  then  lifted  its 
head.  The  mountain  rose  sharply  directly 
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behind  both  deer,  providing  an  excellent 
backstop  for  a safe  shot. 

Having  learned  years  ago  the  foolish- 
ness of  carrying  a rifle  slung  over  my 
shoulder,  my  rifle  was  in  position  quickly 
and  the  crosshairs  gently  bisected  the 
buck’s  chest.  The  report  seemed  a 
complete  surprise.  The  150-grain  bullet 
struck  just  behind  the  shoulder,  and  the 
buck  was  mine. 

Good  communication  is  essential  for  a 
well-structured  drive,  and  any  time  a 
driver  connects,  the  rest  of  the  group 
must  be  notified.  Because  this  drive  was 
almost  complete,  I just  shouted  over  to 
Larry  Hornberger  to  continue  on  while  I 
tagged  and  field-dressed  the  buck. 

Time  of  day,  terrain  and  physical 
condition  of  the  hunter  dictate  how 
animals  are  handled  once  they  are  down. 
To  eliminate  confusion,  develop  plans 
beforehand  when  hunting  large  tracts  of 
forests. 

In  this  situation,  Larry  knew  I was 
capable  of  dragging  the  buck  down  to  our 
vehicles,  so  he  just  continued  the  drive 
and  told  the  rest  of  the  gang  about  my 
good  fortune  when  they  all  met  after  the 
drive.  I figured  on  rejoining  the  group 
after  taking  care  of  my  deer. 

In  some  instances,  when  a deer  is 
taken  in  the  afternoon,  we  leave  it  at  a 
central  location  and  then  retrieve  it  at 
the  end  of  the  day  when  everyone  can 
help  with  the  dragging. 

TN  PENNSYLVANIA,  hunters  who 

have  already  taken  a deer  are  still 
allowed  to  participate  in  a drive,  but 
their  firearms  must  be  unloaded  immedi- 
ately after  a kill.  Once  a drive  is  com- 
pleted, the  captain  must  take  a head 
count  and  mark  the  roster  for  the 
appropriate  hunter  who  connected  with 
a deer.  Back  at  camp,  the  corresponding 
roster  must  also  be  updated. 


Large  forested  tracts  can  be 
effectively  hunted  with  rela- 
tively few  individuals  if  the 
drive  is  planned  correctly.  The 
most  important  aspect  is  to 
determine  where  the  deer  will 
probably  be  at  a particular  time, 
and  then  plot  the  drive  accord- 
ingly. 

Avoid  bedding  areas  if  you 
will  be  hunting  from  a stand 


IT'S  IMPORTANT  to  try  to  pinpoint  a buck's 
location  before  planning  the  drive.  Blunder- 
ing blindly  through  the  woods  won't  often 
produce  results. 

during  the  evening.  Obtain 
topographic  maps  and  study  the 
terrain  before  the  hunt  if  the 
land  is  unfamiliar. 

The  drive  that  produced  my 
spike  buck  was  planned  to  take 
advantage  of  deer  using  the 
hemlocks  on  the  hogback  as 
cover.  Even  though  thousands 
of  acres  of  continuous  forest 
surrounded  that  hogback,  the 
drive  succeeded. 

If  our  drive  had  been  a roust 
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’em  and  shout  ’em  hollering 
affair,  as  some  folks  are  inclined 
to  do,  my  deer  probably  would 
have  run  helter-skelter  across 
the  drivers  without  a shot  being 
offered.  Noisy  drives  tend  to 
push  running  animals  past  the 
standers,  which  creates  unsafe, 
difficult  or  impossible  shooting 


Spinach-Venison  Quiche 

1/2  to  I cup  chopped  onion 
I pound  ground  venison 

1 1 0-oz.  package  of  thawed  chopped 
spinach 

1/2  pint  whipping  (heavy)  cream 

2 eggs 

1/2  cup  grated  cheese 
salt,  pepper,  nutmeg 

Brown  onion  in  three  tablespoons 
butter  until  tender,  add  venison  and 
brown.  Drain,  add  salt,  pepper  and 
nutmeg  to  taste.  Squeeze  excess  liquid 
from  spinach  and  add  spinach  to  venison 
mixture,  distributing  evenly.  Beat  eggs 
and  whipping  cream  together,  then 
add  to  venison  mixture.  Place  in  a 
homemade  or  prebaked  frozen  pie 
shell  and  sprinkle  with  cheese.  Bake  in 
a 350-degree  oven  for  30  to  40  minutes. 
Wait  10  minutes  before  serving. 

Taken  from  Pennsylvania  Game 
Cookbook,  available  for  $4  plus  tax 
(shipping  included).  Order  from  PA  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17 1 10-9797. 


conditions.  Over  the  years, 
combining  still-hunting  with 
the  drive  has  been  successful. 

A small  group  of  hunters  can 
move  deer  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  area.  One  hunter  pushing 
to  two  or  three  standers  can  be 


productive.  The  length  of  the  drive  route 
must  be  appropriately  adjusted.  A solo 
hunter  will  do  well  to  zigzag  slowly 
through  the  chosen  cover  with  the 
prevailing  wind  at  his  back. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the 
standers  will  see  most  of  the  deer  on  this 
type  of  drive.  A crossing  air  current 
benefits  the  moving  solo  hunter  but  the 
purpose  of  the  entire  endeavor  is  better 
served  if  wind  direction  is  toward  the 
standers.  Obviously,  smaller  sections  can 
be  pushed  most  efficiently  when  the  hunt 
is  limited  to  a few  people. 

THERE’S  A tendency  when  working 
small  woodlots  to  become  overcon- 
fident. The  old  “we  got  ’em  surrounded” 
theory  simply  doesn’t  hold  true.  These 
amazing  animals  can  skulk,  sneak, 
hunker  down  and  outwait  the  best 
woodsmen. 

The  other  deer  that  was  with  my  spike 
went  up  the  mountain  after  my  shot.  It 
happened  to  be  a much  nicer  buck,  and 
my  son,  Joe,  got  off  a shot  as  the  buck 
slipped  past  him.  But  as  so  often  hap- 
pens, it  was  a poor  opportunity  and  Joe 
missed.  Joe  waited  until  the  buck  was 
well  behind  him,  thereby  eliminating  any 
chance  of  other  hunters  being  in  the  line 
of  fire. 

When  the  drive  ended,  everyone 
began  rehashing  the  events.  Whispers  are 
the  rule,  although  occasional  outbursts 
about  missed  deer,  bear  sightings,  lousy 
weather,  and  lucky  bald  guys  named 
Steve  are  endured.  That’s  the  camarade- 
rie part.  None  of  us  call  it  that,  hut  we  all 
feel  it  inside.  It’s  what  drives  us,  no  pun 
intended. 

If  your  group  has  developed  a pattern 
of  stand-hunting  mornings  and  evenings, 
and  midday  is  for  siestas,  perhaps  a drive 
or  two  will  put  a new  spin  on  your 
hunting  experience.  □ 
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Pennsylvania  Beaver 

Managing  beaver  populations  has  as  much  to  do 
with  the  health  of  our  wetlands  as  it  does  the 
regulation  of  an  important  furbearer. 


By  Bob  Noonan 


1AST  DECEMBER  I stood  on  a bridge  and  looked  down  ruefully  at  what 
•J  had  been  a good  mink  trap  location  at  the  base  of  a waterside  stump. 
But  now  both  the  stump  and  the  location  were  deep  underwater,  behind  the 
big  new  beaver  dam  that  stretched  30  feet  across  the  stream. 

Good  mink  locations  are  hard  to  find.  I muttered  a mild  curse,  then 
spotted  a trapper  upstream  from  me.  I watched  him  move  through  the  trees, 
headed  for  the  road  with  a beaver  over  his  shoulder,  hie  was  smiling  when 
I met  him  at  his  truck  — at  least  one  of  us  was  happy. 

The  chunky  animal  weighed  about  30  pounds, 
medium  size  for  a beaver.  Beaver  are  our  biggest 
rodents.  A Pennsylvania  trapper  caught  one  weighing  72  pounds  last 
spring,  and  bigger  ones  have  been  reported. 

When  I caught  up  to  him,  the  trapper  told  me  he  needed  only  one  more 
beaver  to  fill  his  limit  of  six.  He  said  he  knew  where  there  were  plenty  more 
beavers,  and  he  was  hoping  the  Commission  would  open  a second  season 
in  his  zone.  Admiring  the  furbear’s  thick  glossy  brown  pelt,  1 decided  to  set 
some  beaver  traps  myself. 

Beaver  are  increasing  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  across  the  country. 

New  dams  appear  each  year,  and 
peeled  sticks  and  other  beaver 
sign  can  be  found  along  streams  in 
just  about  every  area  of  the  state. 

I asked  Game  Commission  Biolo- 
gist Arnie  Hayden  how  many  bea- 
ver he  thought  we  had.  After 
making  me  promise  I would  say 
this  is  only  an  educated  guess,  he 
said  there  were  possibly  26,000 
beaver  statewide,  and  that  the 
population  is  increasing  at  up  to 
10  percent  a year. 

Amie  should  know.  The  PGC 
has  been  actively  studying  beaver 
populations  for  four  years  now, 
and  Amie,  as  head  of  the  Fur- 
bearer  Unit,  has  been  closely  in- 
volved in  the  monitoring. 


TRAPPING  removes  surplus  beavers, 
increasing  the  value  of  wetlands  and 
reducing  nuisance  problems. 
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Arnie  said  study  of  heaver 
populations  is  important  because 
the  animals  are  so  crucial  to  many 
other  species  of  animals  and 
plants.  Beaver  dams  create  wet- 
lands that  are  vital  to  the  survival 
of  a host  of  species.  They  are  im- 
portant to  ducks  and  geese,  for 
instance,  that  use  them  both  to 
raise  families  and  to  rest  on  during 
migration. 

But  many  more  species  benefit 
from  the  ponds  created  by  bea- 
vers. Fish,  insects,  snakes,  turtles, 


frogs  and  a whole  spectrum  of 
water  plants  thrive  in  the  backed- 
up  waters.  Muskrat,  mink,  rac- 
coon, otter  and  other  mammals 
come  to  feed  on  them,  as  do  her- 
ons, kingfishers,  snipe,  swallows, 
flycatchers  and  other  birds. 

Silver-haired  and  other  bats 
nest  in  the  old  stubs  of  trees 
drowned  by  the  backed-up  water, 
and  woodcock  raise  young  in  the 
marshy  cover  on  the  banks. 

Beavers  manipulate  habitat  in 
other  ways.  When  they  fell  trees, 
the  light  that  reaches  the  forest 
floor  encourages  new  shrubs  and 


grasses,  which,  in  turn,  attract  grouse,  rab- 
bits, mice  and  voles.  Owls  and  hawks  are 
drawn  by  the  concentration  of  prey,  and 
deer  come  to  drink  from  the  impound- 
ments and  feed  on  the  new  growth. 

It  might  seem  logical  to  protect  beavers 
and  allow  them  to  increase  without  con- 
trol, assuming  that  more  beavers  could 
create  more  wetlands.  But  Arnie  explains 
it  doesn’t  work  that  way. 

If  beaver  populations  in  any  given  dam 
reach  carrying  capacity  (all  the  beavers 
that  can  possibly  live  there),  within  a few 
short  years  the  animals  will  eat  themselves 
out  of  house  and  home. 

Ifnot  controlled,  beaverwill 
clean  the  hanks  of  everything 
edible,  for  maybe  a hundred 
yards  or  more  along  the  stream. 
They’ll  keep  eating  trees  (as- 
pen is  their  favorite,  followed 
by  willow  and  other  hard- 
woods) until  the  vegetation 
can’t  regenerate. 

The  beavers  soon  exhaust 
their  food  supply  and  then 
abandon  the  depleted  area  and 
move  up  or  downstream  until 
they  find  a new  food  source. 
Then  they  build  another  dam 
and  start  the  cycle  again. 

Normally,  after  the  beavers  leave,  the 
dam  breaks  down,  the  pond  dries  up,  and 
new  aspen  shoots  and  other  vegetation 
grow  in  the  cleared  areas.  Eventually  more 
beaver  come  along,  find  the  renewed  food 
source,  and  repeat  the  cycle  yet  again. 

In  some  cases,  high  deer  numbers  pre- 
vent natural  regeneration.  The  whitetails 
graze  off  the  aspen  shoots  and  other  woody 
vegetation  as  fast  as  it  appears,  stopping  the 
abandoned  pond  from  returning  to  forest  as 
it  should. 

In  some  instances,  when  an  abandoned 
dam  does  not  completely  collapse,  the  wa- 
ter behind  it  becomes  increasingly  acidic 


THENUMBERof  beaver  trappers  stays  relatively  constant 
from  year  to  year  (around  2,000),  but  harvests  often 
fluctuate  because  of  weather. 
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and  supports  fewer  and  fewer  species.  The 
original  pond  becomes  a grassy,  sterile  open 
bog  with  only  a few  standing  dead  stubs.  In 
such  a condition,  old  dams  can  last  seem- 
ingly forever.  Unfortunately,  they’ve  lost 
their  value  as  wetlands  capable  of  support- 
ing a wide  variety  of  life. 

Beaver  populations  will  expand  to  fill 
all  available  habitat.  But  because  the  old 
habitat  is  not  regenerating  behind  them, 
they  run  out  of  places  to  move  to,  food 
becomes  scarce,  and  numbers  decrease. 

Fortunately,  beaver  popula- 
tions can  be  managed,  not  only  for 
the  beavers  but  for  maximum  benefit  to 
other  animals  and  plants  — and  people. 

Arnie  told  me  studies  have  shown  that 
if  beaver  populations  are  limited  to  30 
percent  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  dam, 
the  vegetation  on  the  hanks  replenishes 
itself  fast  enough  to  sustain  the  animals 
indefinitely.  The  water  remains  fresh  and 
fertile,  and  the  pond  remains  active  and 
useful  to  wildlife  for  a long  time. 

But  if  the  population  in  a dam  rises  to  50 
percent  or  more  of  its  carrying  capac  ity,  the 
habitat  around  that  dam  will  begin  to  be 
destroyed.  It  will  take  longer  to  regenerate, 
and  all  the  organisms  dependent  upon  the 
habitat  will  suffer. 

This  is  why  beaver  management  is  so 
important.  The  Game  Commission  wants 
the  beaver-created  wetlands  to  benefit  the 
maximum  diversity  and  amount  of  wildlife, 
for  as  long  as  possible.  Arnie  pointed  out 
that  it  may  cost  $50,000  or  more  to  build  a 
50-acre  pond;  the  beavers  do  it  for  free. 

Done  correctly,  beaver  trapping  is  a 
very  selective  management  tool,  one  that 
is  without  question  the  most  effective 
method  for  controlling  beaver  populations. 
A good  trapper  can  remove  surplus  beaver 
without  eliminating  the  entire  colony.  And 
if  the  correct  traps  are  properly  set  in  the 
right  locations,  the  chances  of  inadvert- 


ently catching  otters  (no  open 
season)  or  other  unintended  spe- 
cies can  he  greatly  reduced. 

For  management  purposes, 
Pennsylvania  is  divided  into  six 
furbearer  districts  or  zones.  These 
districts,  divided  along  county 
1 ines,  are  based  on  human  popula- 
tions and  physiological  features. 
A harvest  goal  is  determined  for 
each  zone,  based  on  the  30  per- 
cent carrying  capacity  figure. 

But  before  seasons  and  bag  lim- 
its can  he  set  to  trap  a certain 
percentage  of  the  beaver  popula- 
tion, it’s  necessary  to  know  how 
large  that  population  is.  Each  year, 
wildlife  conservation  officers  sur- 
vey randomly  selected,  rectangu- 
lar two-  hy  three-mile  blocks  in 
their  districts.  Using  maps  of  these 
blocks,  the  officers  walk  all  the 
waterways  in  them,  counting  the 
number  of  active  and  inactive 
dams.  This  is  usually  done  in  No- 
vember and  December. 

These  figures  are  given  to 
Arnie.  Then,  using  a computer 
program  designed  hy  biologists, 
he  gets  a population  estimate  for 
that  particular  area.  To  validate 
the  accuracy  of  these  visual  counts, 
several  blocks  are  picked  at  ran- 
dom and  walked  again  by  a wild- 
life technician. 

Alan  Keister,  a technician  who 
works  with  Arnie,  performs  many 
of  these  checks  across  the  state. 
His  results  are  compared  with  the 
data  provided  by  WCOs  to  en- 
hance the  accuracy  of  the  counts. 

Lastly,  aerial  counts  serve  as 
another  check.  Each  year  one  of 
the  zones  is  surveyed  from  the  air. 
The  survey  is  often  flown  in  No- 
vember, and  Biologist  Jack  Giles 
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(a  “darn  good  observer,”  says 
Arnie)  is  responsible  for  the 
flights. 

After  all  the  numbers  are 
checked  and  rechecked,  Arnie 
comes  up  with  a beaver  popula- 
tion  estimate  for  each  zone.  Fac- 
toring in  mortality  from  causes 
other  than  trapping,  the  Com- 
mission then  sets  harvest  goals 
and  season  limits  for  each  zone. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are 
usually  about  six  to  eight  beaver 


BEAVER  TRAPPERS  are  limited  to  10  traps. 
Only  two  may  be  body-gripping  types,  a 
restriction  that  doesn't  apply  in  Bradford, 
Susquehanna  and  Wayne  counties. 

per  dam  — a mated  pair  of  adults 
and  two  generations  of  young.  If 
one  beaver  per  dam  is  removed, 
says  Arnie,  the  population  will 
still  increase.  If  two  are  removed, 
the  population  will  stabilize.  Take 
more  than  two,  and  the  popula- 
tion will  probably  decrease. 


This  year,  beaver  season  starts  on  Dec. 
17  and  ends  Jan.  22.  Because  all  trapped 
beavers  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  of 
the  end  of  the  season,  Arnie  soon  learns  if 
the  harvest  goals  have  been  met  for  each 
zone,  and  the  Commission  decides  imme- 
diately whether  to  open  a second  season.  If 
7 5 percent  or  more  of  the  goal  has  been  met 
for  a particular  zone,  Arnie  recommends 
that  it  not  be  reopened.  But  if  less  than  75 
percent  of  the  goal  is  reached,  Arnie  rec- 
ommends a second  season. 

Additionally,  because  the  75  percent 
target  just  barely  meets  management  re- 
quirements, if  a zone  reaches  that  harvest 
level  for  three  years  in  a row  Arnie  usually 
suggests  a second  season  for  that  zone. 

Arnie  says  opening  a new  season  is  more 
effective  than  just  extending  the  first  one. 
Trappers  respond  better,  perhaps  because 
there’s  more  open  water,  or  maybe  because 
they  need  a break  between  seasons. 

If  the  next  year’s  survey  shows  that  the 
beaver  population  has  been  too  sharply 
reduced,  the  harvest  goal  and  limit  is  re- 
duced accordingly  for  that  zone. 

Trappers  are  taking  only  about  85  per- 
cent of  the  statewide  goal  each  year,  and 
limits  have  been  raised  to  20  beaver  per 
trapper  in  some  zones  — and  even  to  40 
per  season  in  Bradford,  Susquehanna  and 
Waynecounties  — asawayofgettingcloser 
to  goal.  There  is  presently  a 10-trap  limit 
per  trapper,  with  only  two  of  those  being 
body-gripping  traps.  The  other  eight  must 
be  legholds. 

The  agency  limits  the  number  of  body- 
gripping  traps  because  they  are  so  effective. 
In  light  of  present  harvest  rates,  Arnie 
believes  the  number  of  body-gripping  traps 
might  be  increased  to  four  without  risk  of 
overharvesting.  They  can  be  set  in  a wider 
variety  of  underwater  runs  and  channels, 
and  because  they  are  killer  traps,  they  can 
be  set  in  shallow  water.  The  footholds  need 
to  be  set  in  deep  water  to  drown  the  beaver. 
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There  are  several  reasons  why  the  har- 
vest falls  short  of  the  goal.  The  tough 
weather  we’ve  had  recently  hasn’t  helped, 
but  most  people  agree  that  a big  factor  is 
the  low  price  of  beaver  pelts.  It  just  hasn’t 
been  worth  it  for  most  furtakers  to  take 
more  than  a few  easy  beavers  near  the  road. 

This  may  change.  Beaver  prices  in- 
creased last  winter.  Dick  Osborne  of  Pulaski, 
an  agent  for  the  N orth  American  Fur  Com- 
pany of  Ontario,  Canada,  reports  that  at  an 
auction  last  February,  beaver  pelts  brought 
an  average  of  $25.39.  Top  individual  price 
was  $66.  Interest  among  buyers  is  still  high, 
so  beaver  may  be  well  worth  trapping  this 
coming  season. 

I’VE  TRAPPEDbeavers  for  years,  and  I 
know  there  are  a lot  of  benefits  to  it 
besides  the  fur  prices.  The  winter  season  is 
a beautiful  time  to  be  in  the  woods,  and  the 
vigorous  physical  work  involved  keeps  a 
person  warm  and  stimulated. 

Beaver  trapping  is  an  excellent  way  to 
get  youngsters  involved  in  the  outdoors. 
Kids  love  the  exercise  and  excitement  of 
checking  traps,  and  the  thrill  of  catching 
the  big  furbearers  is  hard  to  match.  It’s  an 
adventure.  Beaver  dams  are  a center  of 
wildlife  activity,  a good  place  to  see  other 
species  and  their  tracks,  and  a good  oppor- 


tunity to  teach  young  people  how 
all  forms  of  life  on  this  planet  are 
interrelated. 

Beaver  fur  is  luxurious  and  at- 
tractive. For  hobby  trappers  the 
pelt,  tanned  and  stretched  round 
in  traditional  fashion,  makes  an 
attractive  and  impressive  wall  tro- 
phy; some  big  beaver  will  stretch 
36  or  more  inches  across.  The 
skull  of  a large  beaver,  cleaned 
and  bleached,  also  makes  an  at- 
tractive trophy. 

Beaver  are  clean  animals,  to- 
tally herbivorous,  and  their  meat 
is  delicious  and  healthy,  with 
hardly  any  fat.  I like  to  check  traps 
daily  when  I’m  after  meat,  to  avoid 
letting  them  sit  underwater  too 
long.  There’s  a lot  of  good  eating 
on  a big  beaver,  and  it’s  never 
tough  no  matter  how  big  the  ani- 
mal is. 

In  addition,  trappers  can  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  when  they 
are  trapping  beaver  they  are  in- 
volved in  important  wildlife  man- 
agement work.  A healthy,  con- 
trolled beaver  population  benefits 
a wide  variety  of  other  Pennsylva- 
nia wildlife.  □ 


The  Ins  and  Outs  of  Beaver  Trapping 

IN  ADDITION  to  the  general  trapping  regulations,  the  following  rules  and  regulations 
apply  to  beaver  trapping.  It  is  unlawful  to  destroy,  disturb  or  interfere  with  a beaver  dam  or 
house,  or  use  anything  other  than  raw  native  wood  or  stones  to  direct  the  travel  of  beaver. 
Traps  may  not  be  placed  within  1 5 feet  of  a dam  or  beaver  house,  as  measured  from  directly 
above  the  trap  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  structure.  Beaver  trappers  may  set  or  tend  no  more 
than  10  traps,  and  only  two  may  be  body-gripping  types  (except  in  Bradford,  Susquehanna 
and  Wayne  counties).  Body-gripping  traps  may  be  no  larger  than  10x10  inches.  A durable 
name  tag  must  be  attached  to  each  trap  or  chain  — by  an  extension  wire,  if  necessary  — so 
the  tag  is  visible  and  readable  above  the  water  or  ice.  It  is  illegal  to  check  or  maintain  a beaver 
trap,  or  remove  a beaver,  unless  the  person  whose  name  is  on  the  trap  tag  is  present. 

Within  10  days  after  the  close  of  the  season,  beavers  or  pelts  must  be  presented  to  a 
Commission  officer  in  the  district  or  county  where  they  were  trapped.  Beavers  and  pelts  must 
be  tagged  by  a Commission  officer  before  they  are  sold  or  removed  from  the  state. 
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Changing  Perspectives 

Allegheny  County  — Every  time  I 
had  to  deal  with  a nuisance  raccoon  this 
past  summer,  I remembered  how  proud  I 
was  as  a youngster  whenever  I trapped 
one.  A raccoon  was  a prize  to  me  then, 
but  now  it’s  considered  a pest  by  many 
folks.  I wonder  if  the  people  who  oppose 
trapping  realize  they’re  not  only  increas- 
mg  conflicts  between  people  and  wildlife, 
hut  are  relegating  once-valuable  furbear- 
ers  to  the  role  of  vermin.  — WCO  Scott 
W.  Tomlinson,  Pittsburgh. 

No  More  Excuses 

Forest  County  — When  I stop  a car 
for  late  spotlighting,  I invariably  hear  the 
excuse,  “I  thought  I could  spot  until 
midnight!”  The  legal  spotlighting  hours 
end  at  11  p.m.,  as  they  have  for  many 
years  now.  Also,  no  spotlighting  is 
allowed  during  the  regular  antlered  and 
antlerless  deer  seasons  either.  And  please 
remember  to  remove  firearms  or  archery 
equipment  from  your  vehicle  before  you 
spot.  — WCO  Richard  T.  Cramer, 
Tionesta. 

Planting  Pays 

Adams  County  — We  had  a spec- 
tacular growing  season,  and  I saw  several 
beautiful  stands  of  the  Commission’s 
food  and  cover  seed  mix.  This  mix  of 
dwarf  grain  sorghum,  millet,  buckwheat 
and  dwarf  hybrid  sunflower  provides 
excellent  food  and  cover  for  wildlife 
through  fall  and  winter.  Cooperators  in 
our  public  access  programs  get  this  mix 
free;  others  can  buy  it  for  a nominal  fee 
in  the  spring.  Plan  now  to  get  some  and 
do  wildlife  a favor.  — WCO  Larry 
Haynes,  Gettysburg. 


For  the  Record 

Jefferson  County  — All  Pennsylva- 
nia residents  are  permitted  to  pick  up 
roadkilled  deer  for  consumption.  If  you 
hit  or  find  one  along  a road,  you  may 
take  it.  You  must  then  contact  the 
appropriate  Game  Commission  region 
office  within  24  hours  to  obtain  a free 
permit  for  the  animal.  Meat  must  remain 
at  the  permittee’s  home,  and  the  head, 
hide  and  antlers  must  be  available  for 
inspection  or  removal  by  a Commission 
officer.  We  want  these  deer  to  be 
utilized,  not  wasted,  hut  please  observe 
the  rules.  — WCO  Roger  A.  Hartless, 
Brookville. 


It’s  All  in  Your  Head 


Pike  County  — John  Troyan,  a Fish 
&.  Boat  Commission  deputy,  and  I were 
in  a remote  area  in  the  wee  hours  when 
John  said  he  heard  dirt  hikes  coming.  I 
couldn’t  hear  them,  but  we  waited 
several  minutes  for  the  hikes  to  show. 
John  suddenly  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
yelled,  “Get  ’em  off  me!”  Seems  the  only 
buzzing  going  on  that  night  was  from  the 
bumble  bee  on  John's  collar.  — WCO 
Robert  W.  Johnson,  Milford. 
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Versatile  Trapper 

Each  year  I give  tours  of  SGL  1 80 
(Shohola)  to  the  Wayne  and  Pike 
County  Sportsmen’s  Conservation 
School.  The  kids  got  a special  treat  this 
year  when  Biologist  Lincoln  Lang 
demonstrated  his  duck  trapping  and 
banding  procedures.  He  caught  a half- 
dozen  ducks  and  two  large  beavers  in  his 
traps.  In  fact,  he’d  caught  a dozen 
beavers  so  far  this  year.  I’d  say  water- 
fowling and  beaver  trapping  should  be 
excellent  at  Shohola  this  year.  — LMO 
John  C.  Shutkufski,  Damascus. 

On  the  Lone  Prairie 

While  checking  SGL  308,  I saw  a man 
armed  with  a revolver  and  a camera 
standing  in  a ditch  with  a roll  of  toilet 
paper  in  his  hand.  He  wasn’t  answering 
the  call  of  nature,  as  I first  thought.  He 
was  making  a plaster  cast  of  a hoofprint 
left  behind  by  a 1,600-pound  bull  buffalo 
that  had  escaped  from  a breeder  about  a 
year  ago.  It’s  been  roaming  free  ever 
since  in  Columbia,  Northumberland  and 
Schuylkill  counties.  Now  that  we  have 
buffalo  and  coyotes  around  here,  it’s  easy 
to  see  what  can  happen  when  we  plant  a 
few  prairie  grasses  on  game  lands.  — 
LMO  Stephen  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 


Congrats,  Roger 

Farm  Game  Manager  Roger  A. 
Romesburg  of  Rockwood  was  recently 
named  the  outstanding  Food  & Cover 
employee  for  our  region.  He  oversees  785 
cooperators  in  the  Farm-Game  coopera- 
tive access  program.  All  together,  that’s 
nearly  150,000  acres  of  land  open  to 
pulbic  hunting.  Among  his  many  other 
tasks,  Roger  manages  the  cavity  nesting 
box  program,  handles  fair  displays, 
distributes  seedlings  and  wildlife  seed 
packets.  — LMO  Barry  K.  Ray,  Sr., 
Rockwood. 


Potter  County  — LMO  Dave  Brown 
was  having  problems  with  a bear  eating 
his  sweet  com.  He  put  up  a two-strand 
electric  fence,  but  it  did  little  to  discour- 
age the  bear.  His  attempts  at  trapping 
the  animal  were  equally  unsuccessful. 
Finally,  Dave  added  a third  strand  to  the 
fence,  and  several  days  later  he  found 
where  the  bear  had  dug  several  trenches 
to  get  under  the  fence.  Problem  was,  the 
trenches  were  on  the  inside;  the  bear  was 
doing  its  best  to  get  out.  — WCO  Butch 
Camp,  Ulysses. 

Tell  Your  Friends 

Chester  County  — Nonhunters 
should  consider  wearing  blaze  orange 
while  walking  in  the  woods,  just  like  we 
do.  Hunters  aren’t  the  only  people 
involved  in  hunting  accidents,  so  if  you 
know  outdoorspeople  who  hike  or  fish 
during  the  hunting  season,  suggest  that 
they  wear  some  fluorescent  orange.  — 
WCO  Keith  W.  Mullin,  Oxford. 

A Big  Sucker 

Somerset  County  — While  hunting 
for  ginseng  a couple  months  ago,  Bill 
Nightingale  of  Garrett  found  an  unusu- 
ally large  puffball.  It  weighed  17  pounds 
and  had  a circumference  of  50  inches. 
Puffballs  are  edible,  and  that  one  should 
feed  quite  a few  people.  — WCO  John 
G.  Smith,  Salisbury. 
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Not  Exactly  A 5tranger 

Blair  County  — I just  got  to  my  new 
district,  and  I’m  suprised  by  how  many 
people  already  know  who  I am,  how  old  I 
am,  where  I live  and  what  kind  of  car  I 
drive.  Maybe  I should  deputize  a bunch 
of  them.  Seriously,  my  family  and  I want 
to  thank  everyone  here  for  making  us 
feel  so  at  home;  we’re  looking  forward  to 
a long  and  pleasant  stay  here.  — WCO 
A1  Zellner,  Roaring  Spring. 


Ending  It  All 

Armstrong  County  — Deputies 
Dave  Shaul,  John  Hendrickson  and  Jack 
Lambert  had  a hard  time  keeping  a 
straight  face  when  speaking  to  a game 
law  violator.  The  man  suddenly  dropped 
to  his  knees  and  shouted:  “My  life  is 
getting  short.  If  you  arrest  me,  you  may 
as  well  shoot  me  now.”  The  deputies  held 
their  fire,  the  man  paid  his  fine,  and  at 
last  report  he  was  still  alive.  — WCO 
Barry  J.  Seth,  Worthington. 


Orange  No  Deterrent 

Northumberland  County  — While 
doing  my  turkey  baiting  survey,  1 used 
fluorescent  orange  flagging  to  mark  the 
bait  locations.  I wanted  to  see  if  the  color 
kept  the  turkeys  away,  but  the  18' inch 
strips  didn’t  keep  the  turkeys  from  the 
bait.  — WCO  James  M.  Kazakavage, 
Sunbury. 


Say  Thanks 

Tioga  County  — With  the  holidays 
upon  us,  take  a moment  this  season  to 
remember  the  landowners  who  let  you 
hunt  on  their  properties.  A card  or  even 
a small  gift  is  a great  way  to  say  thank 
you.  — WCO  Richard  J.  Shire,  Middle- 
bury  Center. 


Better’n  A Rabbit’s  Foot 

Mercer  County  — While  checking 
one  of  three  parties  of  early  goose 
hunters  on  SGL  270,  a small  flock  of 
geese  flew  into  the  field.  While  I watch- 
ed, six  birds  fell;  each  party  bagged  at 
least  one  bird.  The  group  I was  checking 
wanted  me  to  stick  around  and  bring 
them  more  luck.  They  thought  perhaps 
the  geese  felt  safe  with  a uniformed 
officer  standing  around.  — WCO 
Donald  G.  Chaybin,  Greenville. 

Visual  Aids 

Allegheny  County  — Last  August, 
Deputy  Dick  Gonzales  and  I were 
working  the  Game  Commission  exhibit 
at  the  Moon  Township  Community 
Festival.  Our  display  featured  elk,  and  we 
were  ready  to  answer  questions  about  the 
animal,  but  the  most  common  question 
concerned  poison  ivy  identification. 
Luckily,  there  was  a patch  of  the  stuff 
behind  our  trailer  we  could  use  as  an 
aid.  — WCO  Edward  B.  Steffan, 
Wexford. 


Way  to  Go 

WCO  David  Mitchell  and  I want  to 
congratulate  the  Envirothon  team  from 
Parkland  High  for  winning  the  state 
championship.  Martin  Heintzelman, 
Greg  Peter,  Joe  Koval,  Kevin  Bulter, 
Monica  Singhal  and  adviser  Kerry  Boyer 
put  in  a lot  of  hours  to  get  ready,  and 
their  hard  work  really  showed.  — LMO 
Bruce  C.  Metz,  Spinnerstown. 
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Bedford  County  — Some  people 
have  trouble  remembering  the  name  of 
the  new  variety  of  pheasant  we’re  raising 
for  the  pheasant  restoration  project.  We 
had  a Sichuan  pheasant  on  display  at  the 
county  fair,  and  a man  walked  up  and 
said,  “Oh,  is  that  the  new  Sasquatch 
pheasant?”  LMO  Dave  Koppenhaver 
beat  me  to  the  punchline  when  he 
replied:  “That’s  right.  You  can  tell  them 
from  the  ringneck  by  the  extremely  large 
feet.”  — WCO  Dan  Yahner,  Everett. 

All-Time  High 

Elk  County  — After  just  finishing 
the  annual  turkey  baiting  route  survey 
and  brood  count  survey,  I’m  sure  this  fall 
is  going  to  be  one  of  our  best  ever 
seasons.  I saw  three  times  as  many  birds 
as  I did  last  year,  over  the  same  routes 
and  time  periods.  And  at  that  time,  last 
year’s  figures  were  the  highest  I’d  ever 
recorded.  — WCO  Dick  Bodenhom, 
Ridgway. 

Of  Moles  and  Men  ( and  Hawks) 

While  my  neighbor  mowed  bis  lawn, 
he  noticed  several  moles  had  come  to  the 
surface,  apparently  disturbed  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  riding  mower.  It  didn’t 
take  long  for  a nearby  broad-winged 
hawk  to  take  advantage  of  situation  and 
grab  an  easy  meal.  — LMO  Edward  J. 
Zindell,  Bear  Creek. 


Proof  in  the  Pudding 

Venango  County  — While  running 
my  turkey  bait  survey  on  SGL  47,  I saw 
15  turkeys,  three  deer  and  a bear  on  the 
seven-mile  route.  This  tract  has  been 
managed  for  forest  wildlife,  and  my 
sightings  only  confirmed  the  success  of 
our  management.  — WCO  Leonard  C. 
Hribar,  Seneca. 

That’s  Our  Goal 

While  checking  SGL  308,  I saw  what 
appeared  to  be  a bright  orange  globe  in  a 
wetland.  I found  it  to  be  a cluster  of  tiny 
orange  orchids  that,  according  to  my 
Audubon  guide,  were  yellow  fringed 
orchids.  Many  people  don’t  realize  that 
game  lands  — paid  for  by  hunters  — are 
home  not  just  to  game  animals,  but  to 
orchids,  trilliums,  cardinal  flowers  and 
many  other  wild  plants.  — LMO 
Stephen  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 


Wyoming  County  — I spent  many 
days  last  summer,  in  the  hot  sun, 
building  a field  stone  planter  and 
shoveling  tons  of  topsoil  into  it.  I 
decorated  my  finished  masterpiece  with 
dozens  of  plants  and  flowers.  Imagine  my 
chagrin  when  my  wife  told  me  rabbits 
were  eating  the  flowers  while  resting  atop 
the  stone  planter  as  if  it  were  some  kind 
of  snack  bar.  — WCO  William 
Wasserman,  Tunkhannock. 
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Better  Get  A Bigger  Gun 

Franklin  County  — Mike  Millar,  an 
ardent  turkey  hunter  who  works  at 
Caledonia  State  Park,  was  driving  to 
Colonel  Denning  State  Park  when  he 
thought  he  saw  the  granddaddy  of  all 
turkeys.  About  the  time  he  was  marking 
the  spot  for  the  fall  season,  he  realized 
that  the  giant  turkey  was  actually  an 
emu.  The  ostrich-like  bird  had  escaped 
from  a nearby  breeder.  — WCO  F.B. 
Clark,  Fayetteville. 

Added  Security  . . . And  More! 

Lehigh  County  — Adding  a safety 
pin  to  your  license  holder  can  serve  two 
purposes.  It’ll  keep  you  from  losing  your 
license  by  adding  another  contact  point. 
You  can  also  use  it  to  affix  your  tag  to  a 
deer’s  ear.  The  pin  will  hold  the  tag  in 
place  and  it  won’t  damage  the  ear  for 
mounting  purposes.  — WCO  D.E. 
Mitchell,  Fogelsville. 

Be  A Pal 

FIuntingdon  County  — Now  that 
small  game  season  is  in  full  swing, 
consider  giving  something  back  to  the 
sport  by  taking  along  a young  hunter. 
Many  parents’  work  schedules  prevent 
them  from  taking  their  kids  hunting,  and 
a couple  hours  after  school  or  on  a 
Saturday  will  be  rewarding  to  both  you 
and  the  young  hunter.  — WCO  R.R. 
Palmer,  Saltillo. 


Never  Say  Never 

Potter  County  — HTE  instructor 
Bill  Simpson  told  me  about  a group  of 
adult  gobblers  that  were  strutting  and 
gobbling  the  first  week  of  August.  1 
suspected  that  Bill  had  flipped  his  lid,  but 
I saw  the  same  birds  about  two  weeks 
later  — they  were  displaying  and  fighting 
as  if  it  was  spring.  In  my  years  as  a WCO, 

1 ve  learned  never  to  say  never  when  it 
comes  to  nature.  — WCO  William  C. 
Ragosta,  Coudersport. 

Take  A Number 

Clarion  County  — After  planting 
my  first  garden  in  15  years,  I’ve  devel- 
oped a great  deal  of  sympathy  to  those 
who  complain  about  wildlife  eating  the 
fruits  of  their  labors.  One  buck  decided 
to  hit  my  garden,  nibbling  the  silk  on  the 
sweet  corn,  grazing  the  tops  off  the 
carrots  and  trampling  my  red  beets 
(apparently  not  being  too  fond  of  them). 
My  question  is,  who  do  I get  to  complain 
to?  — WCO  Alan  C.  Scott,  New 
Bethlehem. 

Check  It  Out 

Crawford  County  — The  rising 
number  of  heaver  complaints  here  means 
great  trapping  opportunities.  The  season 
limit  here  has  been  raised  to  20;  the 
season  runs  from  Dec.  17  to  Jan.  22. 

Local  landowners  and  WCOs  are  your 
best  sources  of  information  to  locate 
spots  where  beavers  are  causing  trouble. 
You’ll  be  doing  landowners  a big  favor, 
but  don’t  forget  to  ask  permission  before 
trapping.  — WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro, 
Meadville. 

If  Only 

Many  times  hunters  tell  me  of  the 
things  they’ve  seen,  closing  with,  “If  I’d 
only  had  a camera  . . .”  Keep  that  in 
mind  as  you  head  afield  this  year,  and 
bring  home  memories  you  can  show  your 
friends  and  family.  — LMO  W.  Pat 
Anderson,  Titusville. 
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Budget  concerns,  turkeys 
highlight  Oct.  meeting 


EVEN  AS  THEY  set  turkey  exten- 
sions for  the  upcoming  fall  sea- 
son, Commissioners  looked  ahead  to 
fiscal  year  1995-96  and  a dwindling 
reserve  in  the  Game  Fund.  The  ’95-’96 
budget  passed  at  the  Oct.  5-6  meeting 
totaled  $66.3  million. 

The  staff  originally  proposed  a bud- 
get in  excess  of  $63  million,  a figure 
that  did  not  include  funds  for  a much- 
needed  radio  system  upgrade  in  the 
Northwest  Region. 

As  Law  Enforcement  Supervisor 
Lorraine  “Pud”  Y ocum  explained,  wild- 
life conservation  officers  and  other 
field  personnel  in  the  region  are  un- 
able to  communicate  with  headquar- 
ters “unless  they’re  on  top  of  a hill. 
Radio  communication  between  ve- 
hicles just  isn’t  possible  in  most  situa- 
tions.” 

Executive  Director  Pete  Duncan 
said  excluding  the  upgrade  from  the 
budget  was  a difficult  choice.  But,  he 
added,  the  current  level  of  deficit 
spending  made  it  seem  prudent  to  post- 
pone the  upgrade  until  revenues  could 
be  increased. 

After  much  debate,  Commission- 
ers decided  it  was  best  to  proceed  with 
the  project,  although  the  budget  is 
short  the  cost  of  the  system  by  about 
$1  million.  That  money  will  have  to 
come  from  other  areas  of  agency  op- 
erations. 

The  budget  is  11  percent  higher 
than  the  current  fiscal  year’s;  without 
the  radio  system,  it  would’ve  been 
about  5 percent  higher.  The  budget 
now  goes  to  the  state  government’s 
Office  of  Budget  for  approval. 

W ith  approximately  $50  million  in 


annual  revenue,  and  expenses  that 
have  been  running  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $60  million  per  year,  projec- 
tions indicate  the  surplus  in  the  Game 
Fund  will  drop  to  $3  million  from  its 
current  $37  million  by  1997.  Most  of 
the  agency’s  expenses  come  from  labor 
contracts  covering  its  employees. 

The  Commission  intends  to  seek  a 
general  license  fee  hike  next  year  to 
increase  revenue,  about  half  of  which 
comes  from  license  fees. 

While  the  balance  in  the  Game 
Fund  may  he  dropping,  the  number  of 
wild  turkeys  in  Pennsylvania  is  not. 
Summer  sighting  data  showed  turkey 
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numbers  had  increased  about  30  per- 
cent over  last  year,  and  nearly  80  per- 
cent over  baseline  levels  established 
in  1990. 

As  a result,  seasons  were  extended 
in  Areas  2 A,  2B,  3, 4,  5 and  6.  Harvest 
and  sighting  data  show  turkey  popula- 
tions continue  to  grow  in  those  zones. 

The  picture  isn’t  entirely  rosy, 
though.  Biologist  Bill  Drake  explained 
that  even  as  indicators  rose  in  nearly 
all  areas,  turkey  populations  in  Man- 
agement Areas  7 and  8 have  declined 
significantly  from  1 990  levels.  The  fall 
season  in  those  areas  was  not  extended. 

Area  9 remains  closed  to  fall  hunt- 
ing, as  does  the  historically  closed  por- 
tion of  Area  1 . The  season  in  the  open 
part  of  Area  1 runs  only  one  week. 
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Drake  led  the  Commissioners  and 
the  audience  through  a discussion  of 
possible  options  for  changing  turkey 
management  areas.  At  a previous  meet- 
ing, Commissioners  had  asked  staff  to 
examine  the  current  zone  structure 
with  an  eye  toward  possible  shifts. 

“Our  turkey  flocks  have  never  been 
better,  except  in  a few  trouble  spots,” 
Drake  said.  “And  while  my  first  reac- 


1994  Fall  Turkey  Seasons  Extensions* 


Area 

Open 

Close 

2A-B 

Oct.  29 

Nov.  1 2 

B 

Oct.  29 

Nov.  1 9 

4 

Oct.  29 

Nov.  1 9 

5 

Oct.  29 

Nov.  1 9 

6 

Oct.  29 

Nov.  1 9 

*all  other  seasons  remain  as  published 

tion  when  I began  this  project  was, 
it’s  not  broke,  don’t  fix  it,’  I did  see 

few  changes  that 

we  could  try.” 

Drake  outlined  several  changes  the 
Commission  might  consider;  the  op- 
tions were  not  presented  as  a formal 
proposal. 

First,  he  suggested  that  Areas  2A 
and  2B  he  combined  into  a single  unit, 
Area  2.  He  said  these  two  manage- 
ment areas  lead  the  state  in  fall  harvest 
and  are  second  only  to  Area  1 in  spring 
gobbler  kill. 

The  biologist’s  second  idea  revolved 
around  Area  1.  He  and  other  members 
of  the  wildlife  management  staff  be- 
lieve it  may  be  possible  to  split  the 
western  end  of  the  state  into  three 
zones,  areas  1A,  IB  and  1C. 

In  Area  1 A,  which  would  comprise 
all  of  Crawford  and  Erie  counties, 
Drake  said  a one-week  fall  season  could 
be  held. 

Area  1C,  which  would  include 
Armstrong,  Greene,  Fayette,  Indiana, 
Washington  and  Westmoreland  coun- 
ties, might  also  be  able  to  withstand  a 
limited  fall  season,  albeit  one  that 


might  begin  on  a Monday  and  end  the 
following  Saturday. 

“ I t’s  a trade-off,  though, ” Drake  said . 
“We’ll  certainly  suppress  population 
growth,  and  the  spring  gobbler  harvest 
as  well.” 

As  a control  to  measure  the  effects 
of  a western  fall  turkey  season,  Drake 
would  like  to  see  Area  IB  — Allegh- 
eny, Beaver,  and  parts  of  Butler, 
Lawrence  and  Mercer  counties  — 
closed  to  fall  hunting. 

Area  7,  which  Drake  calls  perhaps 
the  best  turkey  habitat  in  the  state,  has 
been  experiencing  relatively  flat  spring 
harvests  and  declining  fall  kills.  He 
cited  three-week  fall  seasons  in  the 
late  ’80s  and  early  ’90s  as  one  possible 
cause  for  the  drop.  With  that  in  mind, 
Drake  said  Area  7 could  be  split  into 
Area  7A  and  Area  7B,  the  dividing 
line  occurring  along  Interstate  81  in 
the  area’s  southern  section. 

Drake  favored  keeping  the  fall  sea- 
son in  7 A at  two  weeks.  In  the  portion 
that  would  comprise  7B,  an  area  lo- 
cally known  as  South  Mountain,  the 
fall  season  would  be  limited  to  a single 
week. 

“Pennsylvania’s  turkey  manage- 
ment is  one  of  the  great  wildlife  suc- 
cess stories  in  the  nation,  perhaps  in 
the  world,”  Pete  Duncan  said.  “But  we 
continue  to  monitor  our  management 
strategies,  and  the  wildlife  manage- 
ment staff  has  given  us  plenty  to  think 
about.  There  are  some  exciting  pros- 
pects to  expand  recreation,  even  as  we 
recognize  there  are  problem  areas.” 

Commissioner  Dennis  Fredericks 
said  he  hoped  the  ideas  on  turkey 
management  would  stimulate  public 
comment.  He  urged  people  to  write 
the  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management 
before  the  January  seasons  and  bag 
limits  meeting,  when  the  Commission 
might  entertain  a proposal  to  change 
the  current  management  structure. 

Pennsylvania  hunters  may  see  anew 
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mammal  in  some  areas  of  the  northern 
tier  if  the  fisher  reintroduction  project, 
approved  on  a unanimous  vote,  is  suc- 
cessful. Penn  State’s  T om  Serfass,  who 
ramrodded  the  successful  reintroduc- 
tion of  the  otter  to  its  Pennsylvania 
haunts,  will  be  heading  the  program. 

The  fisher,  largest  member  of  the 
weasel  family,  once  roamed  the  state’s 
northern  forests.  But  logging  and  un- 
regulated trapping  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century  caused  the  fisher  to  disap- 
pear. (In  scientific  terms,  a disappear- 
ance from  historic  territory  is  known 
as  extirpation.)  A recent  feasibility 
study  showed  the  chances  for  success- 
ful reintroduction  were  good. 

The  fisher,  Serfass  explained,  is  an 
opportunistic  feeder.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  predators  that  routinely  eats  por- 
cupines, but  its  diet  also  includes  small 
mammals  such  as  squirrels  and  chip- 
munks, birds  and  some  vegetation. 
Fishers  find  food  by  constantly  roam- 
ing the  forest  floor,  and  they  readily 
climb  trees  to  chase  prey. 

The  groundwork  has  already  been 
laid  to  get  animals  from  New  York  and 


New  Hampshire.  Serfass  said  he  would 
like  to  begin  releases  this  fall,  when 
numerous  deer  gut  piles  will  provide  a 
ready  source  of  food. 

Possible  reintroduction  sites  include 
areas  with  large  tracts  of  public  forest 
and  low  human  densities.  All  the  sites 
considered  for  the  two-year  project  are 
in  the  Northcentral  Region. 

Serfass  would  like  to  see  20  to  30 
fishers  released  at  two  or  three  sites. 
He  estimated  90  to  1 00  or  more  fishers 
will  be  stocked. 

“Restoring  extirpated  species  to  the 
wilds  of  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  our 
bureau’s  goals,”  said  Cal  DuBrock,  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement. “These  types  of  projects  are 
consistent  with  the  agency’s  mission 
to  protect  and  maintain  wildlife  re- 
sources in  the  commonwealth.” 

The  next  meeting,  at  which  Com- 
missioners will  propose  the  seasons 
and  bag  limits  for  the  1995-96  hunting 
season,  is  scheduled  for  Jan.  8-10.  The 
meeting  begins  on  a Sunday,  and  the 
public  is  encouraged  to  attend.  — ] . 
Scott  Rupp 


In  other  action  . . . 

♦ Deer  depredation  permits.  A series  of  meetings  between  the  agency,  farmers  and 
sportsmen  has  preliminarily  ironed  out  details  governing  deer  depredation  permits  for 
agriculturists.  Basically,  farmers  who’ve  been  enrolled  in  the  Deer  Damage  Area 
program  for  two  years  and  are  still  having  crop  damage  problems  could  get  PGC  deer 
control  permits.  Farmers  could  then  allow  hunters  to  kill  antlerless  deer  on  their  farms 
outside  the  regular  hunting  seasons.  Permits  would  be  allocated  based  on  the  amount 
of  land  in  production.  It’s  likely  the  Commissioners  will  consider  a formal  proposal 
sometime  next  year. 

♦ Land  acquisitions.  Additions  to  the  game  lands  system  were  approved  in  McKean 
(SGL  301  — 25  acres),  Elk  (SGL  31 1 — 120  acres),  Bradford  (SGL  36  — 58  acres), 
Luzerne  (SGL  149  — 434  acres  & SGL  260  — 54  acres),  Lehigh  (SGL  217  — 13 
acres ),  Berks  ( SGL  1 06  — 3 1 acres ),  V enango  ( SG  L 3 9 — 7 7 3 acres ) and  N orthampton 
(SGL  168  — 44  acres)  counties. 

♦ Migratory  bird  license.  It  was  reported  at  the  meeting  that  an  amendment  to  state 

House  Bill  1880  calls  for  a $2  migratory  bird  hunting  license  (a  subject  covered  in  last 
month’s  Game  News).  The  license  would  be  required  to  hunt  doves,  woodcock, 
waterfowl,  snipes,  rails  and  gallinules.  (continued  next  page) 
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In  other  action  (cont.) 

* Nontoxic  shot.  Commissioners  approved  nontoxic  shot  regulations  that  permit  the 
use  of  hismuth/tin  alloy  shot  for  huntable  birds  and  mammals  — except  waterfowl. 
The  adopted  rule  includes  a provision  that  would  make  hismuth/tin  lawful  for 
waterfowl  hunting  once  the  alloy  is  approved  by  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service,  an 
action  that’s  not  likely  to  take  place  this  year. 


Reporting  banded  pheasants  vital  to  project 


THE  AGENCY  wants  people  who  find 
dead  pheasants  fitted  with  leg  hands  to 
call  their  local  Game  Commission  re- 
gion office. 

The  handed  birds  are  part  of  the 
pheasant  restoration  project,  in  which 
ringneck  and  Sichuan  pheasants  are 
being  released  on  six  study  areas.  It’s 
expected  that  as  pheasants  disperse 


from  the  release  sites,  some  will  be 
killed  by  cars,  domestic  pets  and  wild 
predators. 

It  you  find  a leg-banded  pheasant, 
please  call  a region  office  and  give:  the 
band  number  ( you  may  keep  the  band ) ; 
sex  of  bird;  date  and  place  found;  and 
how  the  bird  was  killed,  if  known.  This 
information  is  vital  to  the  study. 


Bear  Check  Stations 

ALL  BEARS  harvested  during  the  Nov.  21-23  season  must  be  taken  to  a Game  Commission 
region  office  or  bear  check  station.  Check  stations  and  region  offices  will  check  bears  from 
10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.  on  Nov.  21  and  22,  and  from  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  on  Nov.  23.  After  6 p.m. 
on  the  23rd,  call  the  nearest  region  office. 

NORTHWEST:  Warren  County  — SGL  309,  Route  127  two  miles  south  of  Tidioute; 
Forest  County  Allegheny  National  Forest  storage  building,  Marienville;  Jefferson 
County  — SGL  54  (site  of  the  old  Commission  training  school),  seven  miles  north  of 
Brockway  off  Route  28. 

SOUTHWEST:  Indiana  County  — Yellow  Creek  State  Park  off  Route  422. 

NORTHCENTRAL:  Lycoming  County  — Lewis  Township  Municipal  Building, 
intersection  ot  routes  14  and  15,  Trout  Run;  Tioga  County  — SGL  208  storage  building, 
three  miles  north  of  Gaines  on  Route  349;  Clearfield  County  — S.B.  Elliott  State  Park,  off 
Route  153  north  of  1-80,  Exit  18;  McKean  County  — SGL  62  building,  three  miles  north 
ot  Mt.  Jewett  on  Omsby  Road;  Cameron  County  — Sinnemahoning,  intersection  of  routes 
120  and  872;  Centre  County  — Penn  Nursery,  Route  322  near  Potters  Mills;  Union 
County  — Bald  Eagle  State  Forest  headquarters,  Route  45  just  west  of  Route  235. 

NORTHEAST:  Bradford  County  — Monroeton  Rod  & Gun,  off  Route  220  on  Township 
Road  402  between  Kellogg  and  South  Branch;  Monroe  County  — SGL  127  building, 
Route  423  two  miles  south  of  Tobyhanna;  Pike  County  — SGL  180  Shohola  building,’ 
Route  6 at  Shohola  Falls,  13  miles  south  of  Hawley;  Sullivan  County  — State  Forestry 
building,  Route  87,  1.5  miles  south  of  Hillsgrove. 

REGION  OFFICES:  Northwest  (Venango  County)  — 1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  three  miles 
south  of  Franklin  on  Route  8;  Northcentral  (Lycoming  County)  — Route  44,  1.5  miles 
south  of  Jersey  Shore;  Northeast  (Luzerne  County)  — intersection  of  routes  415  and  1 18, 
Dallas;  Southwest  (Westmoreland  County)  — 339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier;  Southcentral 
(Huntingdon)  — Route  22,  one  mile  west  of  Huntingdon;  Southeast  (Berks  County)  — 
one  mile  off  Route  222  on  Snyder  Road,  seven  miles  north  of  Reading. 
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House  finches  contract  eye  disease 


AN  EYE  INFECTION  has  been  re- 
ported in  house  finches  in  several  mid- 
Atlantic  states.  Scattered,  uncon- 
firmed reports  indicate  the  disease  has 
turned  up  in  the  eastern  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  house  finch  is  a small,  sparrow- 
size  bird  that  frequents  feeders.  Finches 
that  have  the  disease  — known  as 
conjunctivitis  — have  a swollen  face 
and  may  have  runny  or  crusted  eyes.  In 
extreme  cases,  birds  will  act  weak  and 
may  not  be  able  to  see. 

With  the  coming  of  winter,  many 
residents  will  be  putting  up  bird  feed- 
ers, and  there  is  a concern  that  feeding 
may  contribute  to  a spread  of  disease 
among  wild  bird  populations. 


Experts  advise  the  following  pre- 
cautions for  those  who  feed  birds. 

Crowding  is  a key  factor  in  spread- 
ing disease,  and  feeding  should  be  done 
in  a manner  that  doesn’t  cause  birds  to 
pack  together.  Additional  feeders  may 
help. 

Feeders  should  be  kept  clean  of 
waste  food  and  bird  droppings,  and 
feeders  should  be  moved  to  different 
locations  at  regular  intervals. 

As  a precaution,  poultry  producers 
should  take  appropriate  measures  to 
exclude  all  wild  birds  from  their  facili- 
ties. 

Residents  are  asked  to  report  inci- 
dences of  the  disease  to  Game  Com- 
mission region  offices. 


Moore  takes  helm  in  Southeast 

BARRY  MOORE,  Southwest  Information  & Education  Super- 
visor, was  recently  chosen  as  the  Southeast  Region  director. 

Moore,  52,  graduated  from  the  Game  Commission’s  training 
school  and  in  1973  was  assigned  to  Perry  County  as  a wildlife 
conservation  officer.  He  became  a Westmoreland  County  WCO 
in  1975,  and  10  years  later  he  was  promoted  to  I&E  supervisor. 
Moore  fills  the  position  vacated  by  Mike  Schmit,  who  now  heads 
the  agency’s  Bureau  of  Administrative  Services. 


Bowhunters  sponsor  essay  contest 


UNITED  BOWHUNTERS  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  sponsoring  an  essay  contest 
for  young  people  ages  12  through  18. 
The  theme  for  this  year’s  contest  is 
“Why  I bowhunt.” 


Essays  should  be  300  words  in 
length,  and  submissions  must  be  post- 
marked by  Dec.  3 1 . For  complete  rules, 
write  the  group  in  care  of  UBP  Essay 
contest,  Box  732,  Bryn  Athyn,  19009. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

Within  the  state,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 
Southwest — (800)  243-8519  Northeast — (800)  228-0789 
Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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Game  Commission  Sale  Items 

Books  & Videos 


Game  Commission  publications  cover  subjects  from  firearms  and  building 
nesting  devices  to  animal  lore  and  wild  game  cookery. 

Quantity  Price 


Shooter’s  Comer  by  Don  Lewis  $15.00 

Birds  of  Pennsylvania  by  James  &.  Lillian  Wakeley  10.00 
Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  19654986  10.00 

Mammals  of  Pennsylvania  by  J.  Kenneth  Doutt,  et  al  8.00 
Gone  for  the  Day  by  Ned  Smith  5.00 

Wild  Game  Cookbook  4 00 

Woodworking  for  Wildlife  3 ^0 

Ducks  at  a Distance  1 00 

“On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears”  video  29.95 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 

Proceeds  from  WTFW  sales  support  nongame  management  projects  and  research. 


Art  Prints  — $ I 25  (add  $97.50  for  framing) 

1993  “Bear  Run”  by  Bob  Sopchick 

1992  “Spring  Strut”  by  Taylor  Oughton 

1990  “Coming  Home”  by  Gerald  Putt 

1989  “Last  Glance”  by  Jack  Paluh 

1988  “Snowy  Egret”  by  John  Pritko 

1987  “Autumn  Challenge”  by  Bob  Sopchick 

1986  “Country  Lane  Kestrel”  by  Bob  Sopchick 


WTFW  Patches  — $3 

1994  Winter  Birds 
1988  Snowy  Egret 
1986  Kestrel 


WTFW  patch  display  case 

Holds  15  patches  — $125 


Charts  & Binders 

Our  popular  bird  and  mammal  charts  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith. 


- Set  No.  1 (birds  — 4 charts)  20"  x 30"  $6 

- Set  No.  2 (birds  &.  mammals  — 4 charts)  20"x  30"  6 

Set  No.  3 (all  8 charts)  1 1"  x 14"  5 

Game  News  Binders  5 


SPORT  Items 

Show  support  for  the  Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks  Together  program. 

SPORT  Hat  (one  size  fits  all)  $5* 

Turkey  Alert  Band  3 

SPORT  Patch  1 

Waterfowl  Management  Stamps 

These  voluntary  stamps  provide  funding  for  wetland  acquisition 
and  management.  Each  is  available  for  only  three  years. 

— 1994  — Pintails  by  Tom  Hirata  $5.50 

1993  — Northern  Shovelers  by  Glen  Reichard  5.50 
1992  — Canada  Goose  by  Bob  Sopchick  5.50 

Miscellaneous  Prints  and  Patches 

Help  promote  the  Commission’s  wildlife  conservation  programs 
with  these  prints  and  patches. 

“Summer  Birds”  by  Stephen  Leed  $125 

(add  $97.50  for  framing) 

“We  Need  Wildlife”  Cardinal  3 

Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  2 

Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  2 


Mail  orders  along  with  remit- 
tance (do  not  send  cash)  to: 

PA  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797 

Pennsylvania  residents  must 
add  6%  sales  tax.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion. U.S.  currency  only. 

* — nontaxable  item 
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Visions  in  the  Night 


Dear  Mr.  OWL, 

When  I was  young,  my  parents  told  me  all 
four 'legged  animals , wild  or  tame , could  see  in 
the  dark.  But  I can  now  think  of  two,  the 
woodchuck  and  squirrel , that  are  not  active  at 
night,  so  I assume  they  cannot  see  in  the  dark. 
Am  I right  1 Are  there  any  other  animals  unable 
to  see  in  the  dark?  C.A.,  Leighton 

Dear  C.  A., 

While  some  animals  are  more  active 
during  the  day  than  at  night,  that  doesn’t 
necessarily  mean  they  are  unable  to  see  in 
the  dark.  Activity  patterns  have  evolved 
over  thousands  of  years  and  are  usually 
related  to  many  factors. 

Squirrels  and  woodchucks  do  on  occa- 
sion steal  about  after  sunset.  In  fact,  both 
animals  are  most  active  during  the  early 
morning  and  late  evening  hours,  when 
light  levels  change  rapidly. 

We  sometimes  separate  animals  into 
being  nocturnal  or  diurnal,  but  diurnal 
animals  are  sometimes  active  at  night,  and 
nocturnal  animals  are  often  found  prowl- 
ing during  the  day.  The  traits  we  attribute 
to  animals  are  far  more  elastic  than  we 
sometimes  think. 

In  general,  the  mammal  eye  is  a tough 
fluid-filled  sac.  Light  enters  the  eye  through 
a transparent  tissue  call  the  cornea  and 


passes  though  a hole  formed  by  the  iris.  The 
iris  is  the  colored  ring  that  expands  or 
contracts  to  change  the  size  of  the  hole,  or 
pupil.  In  bright  light,  the  pupil  is  small;  as 
the  light  dims,  the  iris  opens  to  create  a 
larger  pupil  so  more  light  enters  the  eye. 

As  the  light  passes  through  the  pupil  it 
is  focused  by  the  lens.  Actually,  the  trans- 
parent cornea  does  most  of  the  focusing. 
The  lens  fine-tunes  the  focus  to  accommo- 
date changes  in  the  distance  of  objects  we 
look  at.  When  we  look  at  a distant  horizon 
and  then  glance  down  to  check  the  time  on 
our  watch,  it’s  the  lens  that  changes  shape 
to  bring  the  near  object  into  focus. 

The  primary  tissue  responsible  for  sight 
is  the  retina  on  the  rear  inside  surface  of  the 
eye.  This  is  where  light  energy  is  received 
and  transformed  into  electrical  impulses 
that  are  interpreted  hy  our  brain  as  the 
objects  we  see.  The  retina  has  two  basic 
types  of  receptors:  rods  and  cones.  Rods  are 
sensitive  to  light,  but  do  not  sense  color. 
That’s  the  job  of  the  cones. 

Most  mammals  have  either  no  cones  or 
at  least  not  enough  to  produce  color  vision 
as  we  know  it.  Humans  and  primates  ( mon- 
keys and  apes)  have  a rich  supply  of  cones 
and,  therefore,  do  see  colors.  Most  other 
mammals,  having  only  the  light-sensitive 
rods,  see  their  world  in  shades  of  gray. 
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This  brings  us  back  to  the  question 
about  mammals  seeing  in  the  dark.  If  mam- 
mals  have  light-sensitive  rods,  then  it’s 
likely  they  can  see,  to  some  extent,  at 
night.  Some  mammals  are  obviously  better 
at  this  than  others,  due  to  the  number  of 
rods  and  other  adaptations. 

One  common  adaptation  that  allows 
more  light  energy  into  the  eye  is  size.  A 
larger  eye  has  a larger  retinal  surface,  which 
allows  more  rods  to  be  affected  by  the 
incoming  light  energy.  Deer,  for  example, 
have  larger  eyes  in  comparison  to  body  size 
than  do  humans.  Deer  can  see  at  night,  but 
their  vision  is  neither  sharp  nor  in  color. 
Many  other  nocturnal  animals  also  have 
large  eyes  for  better  night  vision. 

Some  animals,  deer  and  cats,  for  ex- 
ample, have  a reflective  layer  behind  the 
rods  on  the  retina.  Light  that  bypasses  the 
rods  is  reflected  back  onto  them  by  this 
special  layer,  making  more  efficient  use  of 
the  light.  This  reflective  tissue  is  what 
produces  the  well-known  glow  of  eyes  from 
night  prowlers. 

Finally,  there’s  one  more  aspect  worth 
mentioning  because  of  its  importance  to 
many  outdoor  enthusiasts.  When  walking 
from  a well-lighted  room  to  the  outdoors  at 
night,  you’ve  noticed  how  poorly  you  see 
for  a few  moments.  Actually,  your  eyes  go 
through  two  rapid  changes  that  improve 
your  night  vision. 

First,  there’s  a physical  change  in  the 
size  of  your  pupil.  The  iris  opens  to  allow 
more  light  into  the  eye.  Second,  rods  con- 
tain a pigment  called  rhodopsin,  or  visual 
purple,  that  absorbs  light  and  triggers  the 
chemical  reactions  that  produce  vision. 
When  lots  of  light  enters  the  eye,  such  as 
during  the  day  or  in  a well- lit  room,  the 
amount  of  rhodopsin  is  low.  But  in  low 
light  conditions,  rhodopsin  becomes  abun- 
dant. 

When  you  venture  out  on  a dark  night, 
the  levels  of  rhodopsin  increase  slowly.  At 
first,  you  see  very  little,  even  after  your  iris 
has  fully  opened.  Slowly,  though,  as  rhodop- 
sin  accumulates,  you  begin  to  see  more  and 


more  objects.  Night  vision  can  become 
nearly  a thousand  times  better  after  only  a 
few  minutes  in  darkness  and  nearly  a hun- 
dred thousand  times  better  after  an  hour. 
For  best  night  vision,  stay  in  the  dark. 

Good  Stuff 

PRIMARY  TEACHERS  will  welcome  the 
learning  kit  about  forests  and  fire  safety 
jointly  produced  by  the  U.S  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. The  kit  contains  a colorful  poster,  a 
15-piece  jigsaw  puzzle  and  a 32-page  book- 
let filled  with  activities  for  youngsters  from 
kindergarten  to  third  grade. 

Request  your  copy  from  USDA,  Forest 
Service,  201  14th  St.  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20250.  Ask  for  publication  FS-560, 
Happy  50th,  Smokey  Bear! 

YEARS  AGO,  I frequently  displayed  in  my 
classroom  a map  of  Pennsylvania  that 
showed  nearly  all  our  streams.  More  than 
45,000  miles  of  waterways  had  beenplotted 
on  the  map  by  Dr.  Howard  Highbee  of 
Penn  State.  My  high  school  students  would 
marvel  at  both  the  miles  of  potential  trout 
waters  and  also  at  the  meticulous  effort 
required  to  produce  such  a detailed  work. 

Some  years  after  its  publication,  the 
map  went  out  of  print  because  the  original 
map  and  the  printing  plates  were  lost.  Now 
the  map  is  again  available,  thanks  to  a new 
printing  technology  that  allowed  repro- 
duction of  the  blue  ink  used  in  the  original 
issue. 

Sportsmen  will  find  the  map  valuable 
for  all  sorts  of  uses.  A Stream  Location 
Guide  accompanies  the  map,  with  more 
than  900  trout  streams  and  300  lakes  and 
ponds  indexed  for  easy  locating.  T eachers 
will  find  the  map  useful  for  teaching  such 
topics  as  watersheds,  water  pollution  and 
acid  predipitation. 

Look  for  the  Highbee  Stream  Map 
($19.95)  at  your  local  sporting  goods  store 
or  contact  the  publisher,  V ivid  Publishing, 
Inc.,  347  Rural  Ave.,  Williamsport,  PA 
17701.  □ 
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Forest  Guideposts 

Navigating  a tract  of  woods  requires  the  use  of 
landmarks , both  the  subtle  and  the  unmistakable. 
Exploration  is  one  of  the  spices  of  hunting. 


I’M  THE  ONE  in  the  passenger’s  seat 
with  three  road  maps  across  her  knees. 
I’m  invariably  the  navigator  on  any  road 
trip,  looking  for  landmarks,  watching  for 
road  signs,  telling  the  driver,  “Turn  here.” 
But  when  I’m  out  hunting,  there  are  no 
signposts  to  point  the  way.  Or  are  there? 

A compass,  of  course,  will  get  you 
around  the  woods.  As  surely  as  a plot  of 
land  can  be  represented  as  squiggles  on  a 
topographical  map,  the  way  across  that 
ground  can  be  plotted  by  the  straight  lines 
of  a compass.  It’s  simple.  Leave  the  vehicle 
at  point  “A,”  hunt  northeast  to  point  “B,” 
return  southwest,  and  you’ll  reach  the  road 
you  parked  on  — if  not  exactly  at  your  car. 

But  as  every  hunter  with  a compass 
knows,  somewhere  between  points  A and 
B he  will  jump  a deer  or  scatter  a turkey 
flock,  which  he  will  then  follow  to  un- 
planned points  D,  E,  F and  beyond.  The 
course  of  his  travel  will  look  like  a con- 
nect-the-dots  puzzle  drawn  by  someone 
who  can’t  count.  The  hunter,  naturally,  will 
be  too  busy  watching  for  game  to  keep 
checking  compass  bearings. 

Swamps  or  steep  cliffs  have  a way  of 
interfering  with  walking  a compass  bear- 
ing. Hunters  also  get  sidetracked  by  gamy- 
looking  thickets  just  a bit  to  the  west, 
which  lead  them  to  oak  stands  spilling  with 
acorns  to  the  south.  For  those  skilled  with 
a compass,  there  are  ways  to  take  all  these 
detours  into  account.  But  most  of  us  are 
just  out  hunting,  not  on  an  orienteering 
exercise,  and  therefore  we  can’t  be  both- 
ered with  that  much  geometry. 

I’m  not  suggesting  we  throw  away  our 


compasses.  When  all  other  signs  fail,  a com- 
pass and  the  ability  to  use  it  will  get  you 
back  to  the  road  your  car’s  parked  on,  come 
fog  or  dark  or  confusion.  It’s  just  that  most 
of  us  do  not  use  a compass  to  find  our  way 
through  the  woods  in  the  course  of  a day’s 
hunt. 

In  the  forest,  we’re  out  of  our  element. 
No  lettered  street  signs,  flashing  corner 
lights  or  posted  house  numbers  to  tell  us 
exactly  where  we  are  and  where  we’re 
headed.  But  are  the  woods  truly  trackless, 
lacking  in  landmarks  to  help  guide  our  way? 
Of  course  not.  If  they  were,  we’d  be  lost  all 
the  time.  In  the  woods  there  are  location- 
givers  and  direction-pointers  as  obvious  as 
any  road  sign,  providing  we  know  how  to 
read  them. 

For  experienced  hunters,  walking 
through  well-known  woods  is  like  being  at 
home.  You’ve  memorized  the  floor  plan 
from  having  spent  so  much  time  there,  and 
routes  to  all  the  rooms  are  marked  by 
scarcely  noticed  visual  clues  — the  blue 
wallpaper  beside  you  and  the  white-painted 
door  ahead  mark  the  correct  course  to  the 
bathroom. 

This  sort  of  pathfinding  hardly  needs 
conscious  thought,  yet  there  are  no  posted 
notices  directing  “This  Way  to  the  Living 


Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 
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Room,”  or  “For  Garage,  Turn  Left  Here.” 
You  just  know  where  things  are. 

Traveling  in  a familiar  forest  works  the 
same  way.  You  recognize  the  surroundings 
and  are  so  much  at  home  there  that  you 
almost  forget  the  guideposts  you  use  when 
going  to  your  deer  stand.  But  consider  the 
skills  you’ve  acquired;  what  a regular  path- 
finder you  are. 

You  park  on  the  wide  berm  where  the 
guardrail  ends.  You  close  the  trunk  lid  and 
load  your  rifle.  No  foot-worn  trail  lies  be- 
fore you,  but  you  know  the  route  to  follow. 
You  enter  the  woods  and  bear  a little  left, 


DISCOVERING  a new  woods  puts  the 
hunter  on  an  equal  footing  with  explorers 
such  as  Magellan  or  Columbus.  You  get  to 
fill  in  the  map  with  your  own  knowledge. 

through  brushy  beech,  until  the  rounded 
point  of  the  hill  rises  before  you.  You  skirt 
right  along  its  edge,  and  soon  a hemlock- 
studded  creek  bottom  appears  on  the  left. 
The  level  bench  narrows,  and  ahead  you 
see  the  boulder  jumble  that  indicates  you’re 
near  the  top  of  the  drainage. 

The  boulders  bar  your  way,  and  here  you 
cut  right,  angling  up  the  hill  among  oaks 
and  scattered  laurel.  Reaching  the  ridge 
top,  you  walk  straight  across  the  flat,  keep- 
ing the  red  haze  of  blueberry  bushes  to  your 


right  and  watching  to  your  left.  Then  you 
see  your  destination,  obvious  among  the 
vertical  tree  trunks.  It’s  a big  blowdown; 
the  horizontal  trunk  to  sit  on  and  bent 
limbs  making  a good  gun  rest,  and  a hide 
to  conceal  your  outline. 

No  signs  in  the  woods  to  guide  you? 
Consider  the  patch  of  beech,  the  point,  the 
hemlocks,  the  boulders,  the  oak  and  lau- 
rel, and  the  blueberries  that  led  you  to  your 
stand. 

Why  did  you  travel  that  particular  route 
and  no  other?  Because  it’s  the  one  where 
you  knew  all  the  turnings  and  could  follow 
them  with  confidence.  Perhaps  there’s  an- 
other route,  one  that  would  take  you  to 
the  stand  by  going  straight  over  the  hill 
from  the  car.  But  then  you  wouldn’t  know 
the  landmarks. 

This  isn’t  peculiar  to  hunters:  People 
live  their  entire  lives  in  a town  and  drive 
just  one  route  to  Grandma’s  house  because 
it’s  the  way  they’ve  always  gone  — regard- 
less of  how  many  alternate  roads  there  are 
to  get  there. 

Some  forest  signposts  are  obvious;  they 
stand  out  from  their  surroundings  like  flash- 
ing lights,  and  everyone  knows  to  steer  by 
them.  The  big,  wind-felled  tree  in  the  midst 
of  the  open  woods  is  solitary,  unique  to  the 
scene.  It  screams  to  be  used  as  a landmark. 
So,  too,  are  large  physical  forms  in  the  land- 
scape: hills,  boulder  fields,  swamps  and 
streams. 

But  there  are  other  guideposts  that 
have  meaning  to  no  one  but  you.  On  a fea- 
tureless hilltop  you  might  watch  for  one 
particular  pine  among  a dozen,  a double 
pine  with  a slim  oak  growing  up  through 
its  branches.  You  know  that  directly  to  the 
west,  about  a hundred  yards  away,  is  the 
edge  of  certain  little  swale  that  deer  run 
through.  Everyone  else  walks  past  the  ever- 
green, as  if  it  had  no  importance.  But  they 
might  be  looking  for  a laurel  clump  with  a 
big,  pointed  rock  beside  it  to  guide  them 
to  the  same  swale. 

Entering  a woods  for  the  first  time  is  like 
traveling  to  a brand  new  world.  Even  if 
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you’ve  glanced  at  the  terrain  on  a topo- 
graphic map,  the  legend  could  still  say 
“Terra  Incognita  — Here  There  Be  Drag- 
ons.” You  really  don’t  know  what  the  land 
might  hold,  and  you’re  as  much  an  explorer 
as  Columbus  or  Magellan. 

AS  YOU  WALK  through  the  forest, 
you’re  mapping  it  in  your  head  — 
much  the  same  as  the  famous  explorers 
plotted  strange  shorelines  they  sailed  past. 
Contour  lines  don’t  show  hickory  stands, 
squirrel  nests,  or  old  apple  trees  hung  with 
fruit,  the  ground  beneath  pockmarked  by 
deer  tracks.  You  have  to  do  that  for  your- 
self, filling  in  the  blank  spaces  on  the  map 
little  by  little. 

I’ve  always  thought  that  discovering  a 
new  woods  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
parts  of  hunting.  But  venturing  into  the 
unknown  can  be  intimidating.  Like  Hansel 
and  Gretel,  I want  to  be  able  to  find  my 
way  back.  I can’t  scatter  bread  crumbs  or 
unroll  a ball  of  string,  but  I can  make  my 
own  safety  net. 

I walk  down  a hillside  and  into  a creek 
bottom.  I decide  to  follow  the  stream’s 
meanderings,  but  what  about  getting  back? 


When  I return  upstream,  I’ll  want  to  climb 
the  hill  at  the  place  I came  down.  How  will 
I know  where  that  place  is? 

At  the  water’s  edge  I look  around  for 
something  that  can  he  my  landmark. 
There,  where  a limb  broke  off  a big  oak 
and  left  a thick,  bare  stub,  is  a sign  for  my 
return  trip,  marking  my  turn-off  as  surely 
as  an  exit  arrow. 

After  repeated  trips  to  the  area,  I will 
learn  how  the  winding  stream  relates  to 
other  features  on  the  surrounding  uplands. 
I’ll  be  able  to  confidently  cut  cross-coun- 
try from  the  car  to  the  creek,  and  vice  versa, 
and  can  forget  all  about  my  broken  limb 
landmark.  But  for  now,  it’s  useful. 

Like  interconnecting  rooms  in  a house, 
one  place  in  a forest  leads  to  another,  once 
you  understand  the  floor  plan.  From  any 
spot  you  can  choose  one  of  many  doors  to 
go  from  “room”  to  “room”  — passing  from 
the  maple  stand  along  the  pine  patch  to 
the  old  fence  line  to  the  wood  duck  pond 
for  the  evening  flight. 

When  you  know  your  way  around  a 
woods,  navigation  is  as  easy  as  going  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  den  to  watch  TV  — but 
for  us  hunters,  a lot  more  fun.  □ 


Fun  Games 

Mammal  Search 

By  Connie  Mertz 

Unscramble  the  letters  below  to  find  the  mammals  found  on  farms  and  woodlots. 
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A Golden  Crown 

The  golden-crowned  kinglet,  a species  that  nests 
and  winters  here,  seems  little  afraid  of  humans, 
and  its  cheery  beauty  is  an  enjoyable  treat. 


ONE  BRILLIANT  autumn  afternoon, 
I sat  halfway  up  Laurel  Ridge,  my 
back  propped  against  an  oak  tree,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  twitter  of  birds  below  me.  I 
bad  recently  learned  to  “pish,”  a trick  bird 
watchers  use  to  bring  birds  in  for  a closer 
look,  but  I had  not  been  having  much  suc- 
cess with  it. 

My  “pishing”  seemed  to  drive  the  birds 
off  instead  of  seducing  them  closer.  So  1 
half-heartedly  began  to 
“pish,”  pursing  my  lips  and 
producing  hissing  sounds. 

To  my  amazement,  dozens  of  golden- 
crowned  kinglets  came  streaming  up  the 
slope  toward  me.  Some  paused  to  look  me 
over  before  flying  on,  tiny  sprites  hovering 
like  Peter  Pan’s  Tinkerbelle.  Lor  a few 
charmed  moments,  I felt  as  if  I had  estab- 
lished communication  with  those  blithe 
spirits.  I even  held  out  my  arms,  hoping 
they  would  land  on  them,  but  although 
they  came  close,  they  never  landed. 

At  the  time,  I was  thinking  of  the  tale 
told  about  St.  Lrancis  of  Assisi  as  he  rested 
under  an  oak  tree  on  La  Verna,  his  favor- 
ite wilderness  retreat.  “And  lo,  while  he 


By  Marcia  Bonta 
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thus  was  pondering  there  came  a great 
multitude  of  birds  from  diverse  parts  that, 
with  singing  and  fluttering  of  wings, 
showed  forth  great  joy  and  gladness,  and 
surrounded  St.  Lrancis,  in  such  wise  that 
some  settled  on  his  head,  some  on  his 
shoulders,  and  some  on  his  arms,  some  on 
his  bosom,  and  some  around  his  feet  . . .” 
A fantastic  story  of  harmony  between 
man  and  nature.  But  golden-crowned  king- 
let researchers,  Robert  and 
Carlyn  Galati,  had 
Lranciscan-like  experi- 
ences with  their  research  subjects  every  day. 
“At  first,”  Robert  Galati  wrote  in  his  ex- 
cellent book  Golderi'Cr owned  Kinglets: 
Treetop  Nesters  of  the  North  Woods , “we 
thought  we  were  dreaming  when  the  king- 
lets came  into  our  blind,  landed  on  us,  and 
allowed  us  to  pick  them  up. 

“We  were  equally  surprised  when  they 
allowed  us  to  dab  them  with  identifying 
paint,  weigh  their  young  while  they  hopped 
around  the  scale,  take  food  from  their  bills 
for  analysis,  and  stroke  the  females  while 
they  were  brooding  or  incubating.” 

Other  golden-crown  observers  have  also 
had  close  encounters  with  these  friendly 
birds.  One  was  able  to 
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hand-feed  them  flies  while  another, 
Cynthia  Church,  wrote  of  a magic  day  in 
October  when  “golden-crowns  became  so 
tame  that  when  I followed  them  quietly 
they  allowed  me  to  approach  them  and 
even  to  stroke  them  ....  They  ...  sat  on 
my  hands  or  lit  on  my  coat.  They  were  in- 
credibly friendly.” 

Because  they  can  so  easily  be  “pished” 
down  to  eye  level,  it  is  simple  to  see  the 
golden  crown  of  the  female  or  the  orange- 
red  crown  of  the  male,  both  of  which  are 
outlined  in  black. 

NICKNAMES  such  as  “flame-crest,” 
“gold-crest”  and  “fiery-colored  wren” 
refer  to  their  distinctive  crowns.  So  does 
their  genus  name  Regulus,  which  is  Latin 
for  “small  king,”  and  their  species  name 
satrapes,  meaning  “a  ruler  who  wears  a 
golden  crown”  in  Greek.  Otherwise  they 
are  olive  and  huffy  gray  with  wing  bars  and 
a whitish  eyebrow  stripe. 

Golden-crowned  kinglets  breed  in  the 
northern  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
wherever  they  can  find  mature  coniferous 
woods,  particularly  spruce  trees,  their  fa- 
vorite nesting  sites.  Here  in  Pennsylvania, 
golden-crowned  kinglets  historically  nested 
only  in  places  where  large,  old,  red  or  black 
spruce  trees  were  abundant:  the  Pocono 
Plateau  and  a scattering  of  northcentral 
counties. 

After  most  of  the  never-abundant  natu- 
ral spruce  habitats  were  clearcut  by  loggers 
at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  a rem- 
nant uncut  spruce  forest  near  Pocono  Lake 
was  the  only  known  site  for  nesting  golden- 
crowned  kinglets  in  the  commonwealth  for 
manydecades. 

But  the  planting  of  millions  of  Norway 
spruce  and  red  pine  trees  on  the  cut-over 
state  lands  by  the  state  Dept,  of  Forest  and 
Waters  (now  the  Dept,  of  Environmental 
Resources)  eventually  produced  suitable 
nesting  habitat  for  golden-crowned  king- 
lets once  again. 

According  to  Robert  S.  Mulvihill’s  ac- 
count in  the  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in  Penn - 


sylvania,  the  first  discovery  of  golden- 
crowned  kinglets  nesting  in  those  non-na- 
tive coniferous  plantations  was  made  at 
Wild  Creek  Reservoir  in  Carbon  County 
in  1972,  slightly  south  of  the  known  Penn- 
sylvania historical  range  for  the  species. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  ever,  they  ap- 
peared in  western  Pennsylvania  in  Forbes 
State  Forest,  Westmoreland  County,  nest- 
ing in  a planted  spruce  border  on  a 
mountaintop  bog.  By  1980,  plantings  near 
State  College  and  in  western  Snyder 
County  also  harbored  breeding  golden- 
crowns. 

Today,  any  dense  grove  of  Norway 
spruce  or  red  pine  plantings  with  trees  35 


to  70  feet  tall  may  contain  breeding  golden- 
crowned  kinglets.  They  do  seem  to  favor 
forested  areas  above  1 ,000  feet  in  the  Ap- 
palachian Plateau  and  Ridge  and  Valley 
provinces. 

Because  they  nest  so  high  in  the  trees 
(an  average  of  50  feet  from  the  ground)  it 
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is  easy  to  overlook  them.  It  is  therefore  also 
difficult  to  observe  their  nest  life.  In  fact, 
before  the  Galatis  began  studying  them  in 
1954,  little  was  known  about  golden- 
crowned  kinglets.  There  was  no  informa- 
tion on  their  territorial  behavior,  incuba- 
tion period,  or  the  nestling  and  fledgling 
stages. 

For  five  years  the  couple  observed 
golden-crown  nests  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Forestry  and  Biological  Station 
in  Itasca  State  Park,  a spruce-tamarack  bog 
in  northwestern  Minnesota.  Altogether 
they  spent  3,800  hours  observing  19  king- 
let nests  involving  13  different  breeding 
pairs. 


Nests  are  so  well  protected 
by  overhanging  foliage 
that  they  don't  get  wet 
during  rainstorms. 


Luckily  they  didn’t  suffer  from  vertigo; 
they  spent  many  hours  climbing  up  and 
down  rickety  wooden  towers  the 
university’s  maintenance  crews  built  for 
them,  the  tallest  of  which  was  53  feet. 
Many  more  hours  were  spent  sitting  in  the 
blinds  at  the  top  of  the  towers,  observing 
the  birds  from  early  morning  until  dusk, 
seven  days  a week. 

“Nature,”  Robert  Galati  wrote,  “was  not 
always  kind  to  us  up  there.  At  times  we 
were  caught  in  our  lofty  perch  during  light- 
ning and  thunderstorms  ....  Our  tower 
creaked  and  swayed  under  the  powerful 
winds.  The  nearby  trees  bent  and  scraped 
against  the  tower  . . .”  As  luck  would  have 
it,  their  last  tower  blew  over  in  a wind 
storm  the  day  after  they  completed  their 
study  for  the  year. 

Not  only  did  they  have  marvelous  views 
of  golden-crowned  kinglets,  but  from  their 
high  perch  overlooking  a spruce-tamarack 
bog  they  also  watched  black  bears,  deer, 
coyotes,  badgers,  river  otters  and  porcu- 


pines, as  well  as  the  more  common  mam- 
mals — raccoons,  eastern  and  least  chip- 
munks, and  red  squirrels. 

They  also  had  closeup  views  of  nesting 
Blackburnian  warblers,  a species  that  likes 
the  same  high-rise  environment  as  the 
kinglets.  In  fact,  the  male  kinglets  not  only 
defended  their  nests  and  young  from  red 
squirrels  by  diving,  hitting,  and  stalking 
those  near  their  nests,  they  also  reacted 
against  other  bird  species  that  nested  near 
them. 

Chipping  sparrows,  boreal  and  black- 
capped  chickadees,  and  Blackburnian, 
black-throated,  and  green  warblers  were 
among  the  birds  that  distressed  male 
golden-crowns. 

Both  the  male  and  female  golden- 
crowns  share  in  the  nest-building,  the 
Galatis  discovered,  but  the  female  takes  the 
lead  in  both  collecting  and  placing  the  nest 
materials.  Their  deep,  cup-shape  nests  are 
constructed  of  mosses,  spider  webs  and  cot- 
ton from  cotton  grass  (Eriophorum) . The 
nests  are  lined  with  lichens,  hirch  bark,  deer 
hair  and  feathers. 

They  are  so  well  protected  by  overhang- 
ing, thick  foliage  that  they  never  get  wet 
during  rainstorms.  The  nests  are  so  well  hid- 
den that  it  took  the  Galatis  two  weeks  pur- 
suing one  mated  pair  to  find  a nest  58  feet 
and  1 0 inches  up  in  a balsam  fir. 

Nest  building  takes  four  to  six  days,  and 
then  the  female  lays  nine  tiny,  cream-color 
eggs.  She  incubates  them  for  1 5 days  while 
the  male  sings  and  accompanies  her  with 
song  whenever  she  leaves  the  nest.  He  also 
defends  his  territory  (which  averages  four 
acres)  from  other  kinglets  by  flying  close 
to  interlopers,  calling  and  erecting  his  crest. 
He  may  also  bow  toward  them,  rapidly  flap- 
ping his  wings  and  flicking  his  tail.  If  the 
males  are  unable  to  bluff  their  way  out,  they 
may  lock  bills  and  battle  with  their  wings. 

Once  the  eggs  hatch,  both  parents  feed 
the  young  for  the  16  to  19  days  they  re- 
main in  the  nest.  The  male  does  the  most 
feeding  — about  halfway  through  the  nest- 
ling period,  the  female  builds  a second  nest 
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and  lays  nine  more  eggs.  While  she  incu- 
bates the  second  batch  of  eggs,  the  male 
tends  the  fledglings  of  the  first  brood  until 
they  are  fully  independent,  16  to  17  days 
after  they  leave  the  nest. 

It  takes  as  many  as  66  days  to  raise  one 
brood,  at  which  point  they  start  over  again. 
That’s  a lot  of  work  for  such  diminutive 
birds. 

ROBERT  QALATl  hypothesizes  that 
kinglet  predators  in  the  area  — red 
squirrels,  and  blue  and  gray  jays  — are 
probably  so  abundant  and  successful  that 
kinglets  have  to  produce  two  large  broods 
a year  to  ensure  at  least  replacement  sur- 
vival. But  as  none  of  the  golden  crown 
nestlings  he  banded  ever  returned  a sec- 
ond year,  he  has  no  idea  if  that  means  they 
didn’t  survive  or  that  they  merely  went 
elsewhere  to  nest. 

Here  on  our  mountain,  1 think  of 
golden-crowned  kinglets  as  fall  and  winter 
birds.  They  appear  the  first  week  in  Octo- 
ber and  are  gone  by  the  third  week  in  April. 
Often,  on  dreary  days,  they  are  the  only 
sign  of  bird  life  I see  in  the  woods. 

Once,  on  a gunmetal  gray  day  in  early 
January,  the  silence  of  midday 
was  broken  by  the  high-pitched,  cheery 
calls  of  three  golden-crowned  kinglets.  Like 
the  voices  of  children,  the  birds  spread  in- 
stant good  cheer  as  they  closely  followed 
each  other,  foraging  in  tree  branches  low 
to  the  ground,  looking  for  insects  and  in- 
sect eggs. 

For  many  years,  I found  them  only  down 
in  the  hollow  foraging  in  the  hemlock  trees. 
But  in  the  last  decade  they  have  become 
more  and  more  abundant  on  the 
mountaintop.  They  sometimes  keep  com- 
pany with  brown  creepers,  hairy,  red-bel- 
lied and  downy  woodpeckers,  black-capped 
chickadees,  tufted  titmice  and  white- 
breasted  nuthatches. 

Their  high-pitched  “zee-zee”  calls  are 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  brown  creep- 
ers, and  for  many  people  with  hearing  loss, 
impossible  to  detect.  Galati  says  that  he 


hasn’t  been  able  to  hear  them  for  years.  My 
hearing  is  still  sharp,  so  as  soon  as  1 hear 
them,  I “pish”  them  down,  and  I am  al- 
ways rewarded. 

On  Nov.  4,  1989,  for  instance,  it  was  26 
degrees  at  8:15  a.m.  and  the  frost  was  as 
heavy  as  a light  snow.  The  cold  seemed  to 
have  drained  the  mountaintop  of  birds.  But 
as  I walked  into  the  thicket,  1 watched  a 
single  golden-crowned  kinglet  fluttering  in 
the  tree  branches  overhead. 

She  came  down  to  my  “pishing,”  hov- 
ering hummingbird-like,  dipping  her 
golden  head  and  continuing  her  high 
pitched  “zeeing.”  Three  days  later  a merry 
hand  of  10  golden-crowned  kinglets  gath- 
ered around  me  along  Laurel  Ridge 
Trail.  A couple  of  them  hov- 
ered in  the  air  less 
than  six  feet 
from  where  1 


stood. 

To  me,  golden- 

crowned  kinglets 
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are  the  loveliest  of 

all  the  winter 

birds.  They’re  as 
busy  and  cheerful  as 
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chickadees,  hut  smaller,  more  elfin,  and  full 
of  fluttery  grace. 

They  never  come  to  bird  feeders,  so  I 
must  go  out  into  the  woods  to  find  them, 
no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be. 

Even  during  snowstorms  with  heavy 
winds,  I will  hear  them  coming  and  going 
on  my  walks.  Some  are  high  in  the  trees, 
others  low  in  laurel  shrubs,  constantly  hov- 
ering, constantly  searching  in  their  quick, 
nervous  way  for  food  wherever  they  can 
find  it,  keeping  in  contact  with  frequent, 
high-pitched  calls. 

As  Robert  Galati  concluded,  “To  have 
heard  and  seen  as  many  kinglets  as  [1]  have 
is  a privilege.” 

As  for  myself,  I look  forward  to  the  time 
when  our  20-year-old  Norway  spmce  plant- 
ing, at  the  top  of  First  Field,  is  old  enough 
to  attract  breeding  golden-crowned  king- 
lets. □ 
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From  the  Blind  Side 

It’s  happened  to  us  all.  The  setup  seems  perfect 
as  the  deer  walks  into  range.  You  get  ready  to 
shoot  and  ...  it  sees  you  move  and  runs  off. 

Maybe  you  should've  used  a blind. 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


II KE  NEARLY  every  hunter,  I have  had 
' deer  eyeball  me  from  not  even  10 
yards  away  and  yet  give  no  indication  they 
knew  I was  anything  but  part  of  the  seen- 
ery.  On  the  other  hand,  I’ve  had  deer  more 
than  50  yards  away  spook  without  leaving 
me  with  any  idea  of  what  tipped  them  off. 

In  many  respects,  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  an  animal  thinks,  but  we  can 
generalize.  Deer  are  apt  to  be  nervous  after 
being  shot  at  or  disturbed  hy  hunters,  even 
during  the  archery  seasons.  Of  course  scent 
is  an  important  factor  in  many  of  these  situ- 
ations. 

Most  wild  animals  can  “see”  better  with 
their  noses  than  we  can  with  our  eyes.  And 
just  the  presence  of  humans  skulking  about 
is  enough  to  set  them  on  edge. 

Human  movement  is  often  the  catalyst 
that  spurs  deer  (and  other  animals  as  well) 
into  flight.  For  that  reason,  hunters  have 
long  sought  to  hide  their  movements  — or 
at  least  make  it  so  their  motions  are  less 
noticeable.  Camouflage,  for  instance,  helps 
us  blend  into  the  background,  and  it’s 
hoped  our  form  won’t  he  identified  as  hu- 
man. If  a deer’s  attention  is  not  on  us,  we 


FROM  THE  BOWSTRING 


PORTABILITY  is  a consideration  when 
choosing  a commercial  blind,  especially  if 
you  hunt  far  from  roads. 


can,  in  many  cases,  get  away  with  some 
degree  of  movement. 

But  it’s  the  blind  that  really  allows  you 
to  move  without  being  detected. 

Before  examing  blinds,  I should  first 
cover  legal  considerations.  First  off,  turkeys 
may  not  be  hunted  in  Pennsylvania  from  a 
blind  of  any  description.  Regulations  also 
restrict  the  use  of  natural  foliage  to  build  a 
blind  for  deer  or  other  game  that  may  be 
hunted  from  one.  Section  2512  of  the 
frame  and  Wildlife  Code,  which  pertains 
to  “Unlawful  acts  on  commission  lands  or 
waters,”  states,  “On  any  lands  or  waters 
owned,  leased  or  controlled  by  the  Com- 
mission, it  is  unlawful,  without  first  secur- 
ing consent  or  a permit  from  the  commis- 
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sion,”  to  cut  down  or  otherwise  destroy  any 
trees,  shrubs  or  other  flora,  or  to  do  any 
act  to  the  detriment  of  such  lands,  struc- 
tures, roads,  trails,  trees,  shrubs  or  flora. 

You  can  use  any  loose  or  previously  cut 
brush  to  shield  your  movements  from  deer. 
And  once  frost  hits  the  foliage,  you  will 
find  plenty  of  dead  flora  such  as  ferns  that 
will  provide  good  cover  when  affixed  to 
dead  brush  carefully  assembled. 

On  private  lands  you  might  have  much 
more  leeway  in  the  use  of  natural  materials 
to  build  a blind  — provided  that  you  have 
written  permission  beforehand 

To  eliminate  any 
concerns  about  using 
or  damaging  trees 
and  other  plants,  you 
might  consider  com- 
mercial camouflage 
blinds.  I must  say, 
though,  that  one  of 
the  best  blinds  I’ve 
seen  was  made  of  bur- 
lap and  held  up  with 
dead  sticks.  The  out- 
side was  festooned 
with  dead  ferns  from 
the  immediate  area. 

When  completed, 
the  blind  provided 
perfect  (and  por- 
table) concealment. 

In  addition,  flaps  that 
could  be  folded  back 
made  it  possible  to 
shoot  an  arrow  from  a kneeling  position. 

Commercially  available  blinds  utilize 
netting,  which  works  in  two  ways.  It  con- 
ceals your  movements,  and  it  also  lets  you 
see  what  is  happening  on  the  other  side. It 
works  on  the  same  principle  as  a camou- 
flage face  mask.  A person  can  see  quite  well 
through  it  because  the  mesh  is  large  enough 
that  when  worn  close  to  the  eyes,  vision  is 
only  slightly  clouded.  From  even  a short 
distance  away,  however,  the  face  behind  it 
is  completely  hidden. 

A camouflage  net  is  better  than  one  of 


a single  color  because  it  better  masks  any 
movement  made  behind  it.  Wearing  cam- 
ouflage clothing  while  hunting  from  be- 
hind camouflage  netting  will  double  the 
protection. 

My  first  experience  with  such  netting 
was  a prefabricated  “fence”  made  by  the 
former  Baker  Tree  Stand  people.  The  net 
came  with  metal  stakes  that  fit  into  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  fabric.  This  blind  could 
be  arranged  as  a straight  fence,  a three- 
sided  enclosure,  or  a complete  square.  At 
the  time,  a similar  blind  was  made  to  con- 
ceal hunters  in  tree  stands. 


The  latest  in  camouflage  netting  comes 
from  Hunter’s  Specialities.  This  tough  stuff 
utilizes  Bill  Jordan’s  Realtree  camo  pattern 
and  comes  in  either  “All-purpose  Gray  or 
Brown”  or  “Gray-leaf  or  Brown-leaf.”  The 
material  is  a swath  54  inches  wide  and  15 
feet  long.  This  netting  can  be  adapted  to 
all  sorts  of  uses. 

The  makers  advertise  that  archers  can 
shoot  right  through  the  material,  implying 
that  the  netting  will  not  deflect  the  arrows. 
As  a test,  I stretched  a piece  of  netting  be- 
tween two  stakes.  I next  placed  a broadhead 


CAMOUFLAGED  NETTING  makes  it  more  difficult  for  game  to 
detect  the  bowhunter.  Some  manufacturers  claim  you  can  even 
shoot  through  their  blinds  without  difficulty. 
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deer  target  1 5 yards  from  one  side  of  the 
netting,  and  then  took  a position  about  two 
feet  on  the  other  side. 

I shot  four  arrows  through  the  blind  ma- 
terial, and  four  arrows  with  the  netting  re- 
moved. My  results  were  essentially  the 
same.  Shooting  from  farther  away  or  at  an 
angle  might  change  the  results,  but  I leave 
those  tests  up  to  you. 

You  will  likely  want  to  shoot  over  or 
around  rather  than  through  the  blind.  With 
that  in  mind,  make  sure 
when  setting  up  that 
you’ve  left  room  to 
move  into  shooting  po- 
sition. 

The  only  drawback  I 
can  think  of  concerning 
blinds  is  their  semi-per- 
manent nature.  After 
carrying  in  the  material 
and  getting  everything 
set  up,  the  wind  might 
shift. 

Of  course,  if  you’ve 
already  accounted  for 
prevailing  breezes,  the 
wind  might  eventually 


come  back  around  in  your  favor  and  you 
won’t  have  to  move  your  blind.  And  with 
your  movements  concealed,  your  scent  may 
become  less  of  a factor. 

Despite  all  a blind  has  to  offer,  you  may 
still  prefer  to  use  the  time-honored  method 
of  carefully  concealing  yourself  among  trees 
or  bushes  along  a promising  deer  trail.  You 
still  need  to  clear  brush  and  other  obstacles 
so  you  can  draw  and  shoot. 

After  all,  you  should  be  sufficiently  cam- 
ouflaged to  remain 
concealed  until  the 
crucial  moment.  Then 
it  is  a matter  of  match- 
ing wits  with  the 
quarry. 

Of  course,  this  tra- 
ditional approach 
works  best  early  in  the 
season  when  foliage  is 
still  heavy.  Later  on, 
when  all  the  leaves  are 
down  and  the  woods 
are  bare,  you  might 
wish  to  try  a using 
blind  to  put  the  odds  in 
your  favor.  □ 


II  b NEARLY  impossible  to  see  the  hunter  behind  the  netting  (top),  but  the  bowhuntei 
can  easily  see  through.  He  can  even  get  away  with  some  movement. 
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Buying  a Scope 

There  are  times  one  can  cut  corners  when  selecting 
hunting  equipment.  Purchasing  a scope  is  not  one  of 
those  times. 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


f (TLyCAYBE  YOU  can  help  me,”  the  caller 
IV JL  said.  “I’m  buying  a scope  — my 
first  — and  I really  don’t  know  what  I 
should  get.  I’ve  checked  the  catalogs  and 
read  several  magazine  articles,  but  I still 
don’t  know  what  to  buy.  I’m  basically  in- 
terested  in  a multi-purpose  scope.  Some- 
thing with  a wide  range  of  powers,  like  a 6- 
18x.  What  do  you  suggest?” 

“First,  let’s  eliminate  a few  factors  that 
will  cut  down  on  the  confusion,”  I an- 
swered. “To  start  with,  what  cartridge  and 
rifle  are  you  using?” 

“I  have  a .300  Savage  in  a Model  99 
Savage.” 

“If  you’re  using  a .300  Savage,  why 
would  you  want  a variable  scope  that  goes 
to  18x?  It’s  not  exactly  a long-range  outfit, 
and  unless  you  shoot  a lot  of  groundhogs 
with  it,  you  don’t  need  that  much  power. 

“The  way  I see  it,  a fixed  low  power 
would  certainly  he  adequate,  especially  in 
the  deer  woods.  But  a variable,  either  a 2- 
7x  or  a 3-9x,  would  be  fine,  too,  particu- 
larly if  you  shoot  under  a wide  range  of 
conditions.” 

“Is  that  really  enough  power?”  he  asked. 
“A  lot  of  my  hunting  pals  talk  about  using 
high  magnification  scopes.  I think  every- 
one in  our  camp  uses  a 4-12x  or  6-18x.” 
This  conversation  took  place  about  10 
years  ago.  I have  a feeling  my  advice  fell 
on  deaf  ears,  and  the  hunter  probably  went 
with  the  4-12x  or  6-18x  — more  to  please 
his  hunting  pals  than  to  best  suit  his  needs. 


For  most  deer  and  bear  hunting  in  Penn- 
sylvania, a 4x  scope  is  adequate.  However, 
many  of  us  get  caught  up  in  the  power  syn- 
drome — both  in  scopes  and  cartridges  — 
and  it’s  not  surprising  considering  all  the 
hype  that’s  been  written  about  glass  optics. 
Buying  a scope  can  present  a tough  choice 
for  new  or  inexperienced  shooters.  When 
making  a purchase,  keep  your  wits  about 
you  and  consider  exactly  what  you  want 
from  a scope  and  you  won’t  likely  go  wrong. 

I’ve  always  claimed  a scope  should  be 
viewed  as  a lifetime  investment,  and  I’m  a 
firm  believer  in  buying  top-quality  optics. 
One  of  the  first  things  a new  scope  buyer 
should  do  is  talk  to  dealers.  Many  sales- 
people can  give  some  sound  advice.  Also, 
write  for  brochures.  Don’t  just  walk  into  a 
store  and  buy  a scope  without  having  some 
knowledge  of  what’s  available. 

The  new  purchaser  is  often  swayed  by 
the  power  factor.  It  seems  reasonable  that 
the  more  power,  the  better  oft  the  hunter 
is.  That’s  not  the  case. 

Shortly  after  Winchester  came  out  with 
the  Model  70  varmint  rig,  I put  together 
what  I thought  would  be  the  ultimate 
varmint  combination  — a .243  heavy  bar- 
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rel  topped  with  a 24x  target  scope.  1 also 
purchased  a set  of  16x  binoculars.  Talk 
about  power.  Well,  it  was  a costly  lesson. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  bright  evening,  I 
knew  both  the  scope  and  binoculars  were 
not  tor  chuck  hunting.  The  binoculars  gave 
me  a splitting  headache  in  less  than  half 
an  hour,  and  the  scope’s  4 '/A  foot  field  of 
view  at  100  yards  made  it  difficult  to  find 
the  target. 

After  30  years  of  testing  scopes,  I’m  con- 
vinced that  the  2-7x  is  tops  for  deer  and 
bear  rifles.  The  3-9x  works  just  as  well  and 
can  be  switched  to  the  varmint  rig,  but  it’s 
longer  and  heavier.  Varmint  hunters  can 


use  the  wide  range  variables  such  a 6.5-20x 
or  a 6-24x.  Experience  has  proven  to  me 
that  1 2x  is  more  than  adequate  for  all  types 
of  chuck  hunting,  but  that  extra  magnifi- 
cation becomes  useful  when  it  comes  to 
range  testing  handloads. 

Although  a number  of  high-power  vari- 
able scopes  can  be  used  for  multiple  pur- 
poses, it’s  best  to  buy  a scope  with  a single 
or  at  least  primary  purpose  in  mind.  In 
truth,  there  is  no  “all-around”  scope.  When 
I m testing  a new  rimfire  squirrel  rifle,  I 
often  attach  a 6-24x  scope  that  has  a very 
thin  target  crosswire.  Set  on  24x  and  fo- 


cused for  50  yards,  I can  even  see  the  ragged 
edges  of  bullet  holes.  It  seems  reasonable 
that  by  cranking  it  down  to  6x  or  8x,  the 
scope  would  work  well  in  the  squirrel 
woods.  But  in  practice,  it  would  he  much 
more  powerful  than  necessary,  and  the  tar- 
get-style reticle  would  be  difficult  to  see  in 
the  woods. 

That  brings  up  another  important  point 
to  consider  when  selecting  a scope:  the 
reticle. 

Some  buyers  are  fascinated  by  the  dot 
reticle.  Dot  reticles  are  measured  by  the 
amount  of  area  the  dot  covers  or  subtends 
at  100  yards.  For  instance,  a 3-minute  dot 
subtends  three  inches  at  100 
yards,  six  inches  at  200,  and  so 
forth.  Even  at  400  yards,  a 3- 
minute  dot  covers  just  12 
inches.  That’s  still  leaves 
plenty  of  room  on  the  chest  or 
rib  cage  of  a deer  or  bear. 
Varmint  shooters  should  stick 
with  half-inch  dots.  At  400 
yards,  a half-inch  dot  covers  2 
inches  — still  small  enough  for 
most  chucks  and  crows. 

A lot  of  hunters  think  small 
dots  are  better  than  large  dots. 
That’s  not  true.  Under  poor 
light  conditions  or  in  the 
woods,  a small  dot  (say  a 2- 
minute  dot)  is  hard  to  see.  It 
simply  disappears.  A 3-  or  4- 
minute  dot  is  much  better  in  a 
big  game  scope,  especially  in  low  power 
scopes. 

Few  people  use  dots  reticles  these  days, 
though.  Most  hunters  use  the  “plex”  type 
reticle.  The  plex  has  broad  crosswires  that 
taper,  usually  suddenly,  toward  the  center. 
The  broad  outside  wires  allow  the  shooter 
to  come  onto  the  target  quickly,  and  in  fast 
shooting  situations  the  eye  is  automatically 
drawn  to  the  intersection  of  the  wires. 

The  plex  is  also  popular  because  it  works 
in  a wide  variety  of  situations  when  other 
reticles  become  difficult  to  see.  This  style 
of  reticle  is  easy  to  see  in  low  light  condi- 


THIRTY  YEARS  of  testing  scopes  has  convinced  Lewis 
that  the  2 -7x  scope  is  the  top  choice  for  deer  hunters 
looking  for  a variable  scope.  A 3-9x  is  a boon  to  those 
who  hunt  varmints,  too. 
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tions  and  when  heavy  brush  or  other  veg- 
etation  clutter  the  view. 

Another  feature  of  this  reticle  is  that 
the  point  where  the  bottom  vertical 
crosswire  tapers  to  a fine  wire  represents  a 
second  aiming  point.  Briefly,  after  sightng 
in  a rifle,  a shooter  can  determine  at  what 
distance  this  lower  aiming  point  intersects 
the  bullet’s  line  of  flight.  Once  this  is 
known,  a shooter  may  use  it  to  shoot  at 
longer  ranges  without  having  to  hold  over 
the  target. 

Good  scopes  are  be  constructed  to  with- 
stand  the  knocks  and  jars  associated  with 
hunting.  A good  scope  has  top  quality 
lenses,  which  are  properly  installed  with 
the  best  of  seals  and  cements.  That’s  im- 
portant. 

An  improperly  sealed  scope  will  leak  the 
inert  gas  that  fills  the  tube,  and  fogging  will 
result  from  temperature  changes  (going 
into  cold  air  from  a warm  car,  for  example) 
or  moist  conditions. 

Lenses  are  also  coated  to  reduce  flaring 


and  reflecting.  The  coating  is  usually  mag- 
nesium  fluoride  about  six-millionths  of  an 
inch  thick.  This  is  vital  for  a bright,  clear 
image.  High  quality  scopes  transmit  more 
light  to  the  eye.  The  more  light,  the  better 
you  see.  That’s  worth  remembering. 

During  my  scope  mounting  days,  people 
often  brought  in  bargain  scopes  they’d 
bought  because  they  “looked  just  as  bright 
as  the  expensive  scopes.”  It’s  impossible  to 
determine  the  optical  quality  of  a scope  hy 
looking  through  it. 

Five  or  ten  years  down  the  road,  the 
initial  cost  of  a high-quality  scope  will  be 
forgotten,  but  it’s  performance  won’t.  One 
bit  of  advice:  Even  the  best  scopes  need 
tuning  after  10  or  15  years.  Most  manufac- 
turers have  an  inexpensive  “tune-up”  pro- 
gram that  replaces  seals,  checks  lens  align- 
ment and  “fogproofs”  the  scope.  It’s  almost 
like  buying  a new  scope. 

You  can’t  shoot  any  better  than  you  can 
see,  and  a good  scope  will  help  you  on  the 
road  to  better  shooting.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Order  from  the  publisher  or  your  local  bookstore,  not  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Three  new  gun  books  by  Stoeger:  1995  Shooter's  Bible,  Gun  Trader's  Guide,  and  An- 
tique Guns:  the  Collector's  Guide,  by  John  E.  Traister,  all  by  Stoeger,  Publishing  Co.,  55 
Ruta  Court,  South  Hackensack,  NJ  07606.  The  Shooter's  Bible  ($21 .95)  is  a comprehen- 
sive catalog  of  currently  manufactured  firearms,  including  photographs,  detailed  specifi- 
cations and  suggested  retail  prices.  Articles  by  Don  Lewis  and  other  noted  gun  writers 
offer  the  latest  information  on  shooting  and  hunting.  The  Gun  Trader's  Guide,  1 7th  edi- 
tion, and  Antique  Guns,  2nd  edition,  $19.95  each,  offer  specifications  and  price  data  for 
collectors  and  other  firearm  owners.  Antique  Guns  covers  firearms  manufactured  prior  to 
1 900;  Gun  Trader's  Guide,  since  1 900. 

Quiet  Water  Canoe  Guide:  Pennsylvania,  by  Scott  and  Linda  Shalaway,  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  Books,  Five  joy  St.,  Boston,  MA  02108,  220  pp.,  $12.95.  Canoeing  is  a 
great  way  to  explore  the  outdoors.  Portable  and  silent,  a canoe  offers  transport  into 
many  otherwise  inaccessible  areas  and  to  within  close  range  of  the  wariest  of  animals. 
The  sport  is  also  a great  family  activity  as  it  can  be  enjoyed  by  people  of  all  ages.  Travel 
along  with  the  authors  as  they  explore  66  lakes  and  ponds  — "quiet  waters"  — open  to 
the  public  for  outdoor  recreation.  Arranged  by  region  of  the  state,  each  account  includes 
a description  of  the  area  and  directions  on  how  to  get  there.  Complementing  the  text, 
and  certainly  making  it  more  informative  and  entertaining,  are  many  anecdotes  con- 
cerning experiences  the  authors  had  while  exploring  each  site.  Further,  detailed  nature 
essays  offer  insights  into  the  birds,  mammals  and  other  wild  things  canoeists  are  likely  to 
encounter  while  exploring  the  quiet  wetlands  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Colorado  has  ended  hunting  for 
several  small  mammals,  apparently  after 
concerns  were  raised  over  the  appro- 
priateness  of  killing  animals  that  aren’t 
eaten  or  hunted  for  fur.  Hunting  seasons 
were  closed  for  porcupines,  rock  squirrels, 
13-lined  ground  squirrels  and  pocket 
gophers.  The  wildlife  commission  also 
limited  hunting  for  marmots  and 
jackrabbits,  setting  for  the  first  time 
seasons  and  bag  limits. 

The  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
has  been  reauthorized,  and  it  now 
contains  two  pro-hunting  amendments. 
According  to  the  Wildlife  Legislative 
Fund,  polar  bear  trophies  from  Canada 
may  now  be  imported  into  the  United 
States.  The  second  amendment  allows 
the  culling  of  nuisance  mammals  such 
as  sea  lions  that  diminish  threatened  or 
endangered  salmon. 

The  Association  of  Forest  Service 
Employees  for  Environmental  Ethics  is 
campaigning  to  redirect  government 
subsidy  of  tobacco  farming  to  kenaf 
production  — thereby  presenting  an 
alternative  to  cutting  national  forests  for 
pulp  wood.  Kenaf,  the  group  says, 
produces  more  usable  fiber  per  acre  in 
one  growing  season  than  an  acre  of  forest 
provides  in  20  to  30  years.  In  addition, 
making  pulp  from  kenaf  requires  less 
energy  and  produces  no  dioxin. 


Land  acquisition  efforts  are  underway 
that  will  establish  the  Canaan  Valley 
National  Wildlife  Refuge;  it  will  be  the 
500th  such  refuge  and  the  first  one 
totally  within  the  borders  of  West 
Virginia.  The  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service  has  begun  purchase  of  24,000 
acres  from  willing  sellers  in  Canaan 
Valley,  which  has  faced  threats  from 
hydroelectric  dams  and  recreational 
home  development,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  reports. 

Antelope  are  once  again  roaming  a 
Qreat  Salt  Lake  island  that  bears  their 
name.  Pronghorns  disappeared  from 
Utah  s Antelope  Island  60  years  ago 
from  a combination  of  overgrazing  and 
range  fires.  The  North  American 
Pronghorn  Foundation  says  24  antelope 
were  reintroduced  earlier  this  year  on 
the  15 -mile -long  island. 

Virginia  is  working  on  a five-  to  eight- 
year  study  of  its  3,500  black  bears. 
Biologists  hope  to  trap  as  many  as  50 
bears  to  collect  data,  and  some  bruins 
will  be  fitted  with  radio  collars  to  help 
track  their  movements.  “This  is  the  most 
ambitious  study  we  have  ever  attempt- 
ed,” a state  black  bear  expert  said. 

As  a way  of  increasing  access  for  its 
sportsmen  and  women,  Arkansas  runs  a 
lease  program  in  which  hunters  pay 
$20  a year  for  hunting  rights  to  one  of 
three  areas.  Through  the  program, 
begun  in  the  mid-1980s,  the  state 
wildlife  agency  contracts  with  timber 
companies  to  alloiv  hunters  on  their 
lands.  The  program  is  now  nearing  the 
point  that  it  will  pay  for  itself. 


Answers:  opossum,  striped  skunk, 
woodchuck,  muskrat,  raccoon,  rab- 
bit, chipmunk.  Circle  the  woodchuck, 
underline  the  muskratand  putan  "X" 
by  the  chipmunk. 
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100  Years! 


Winross,  famous  maker  of  collectible  model  trucks,  has 
produced  a limited-edition  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion 1 00th  anniversary  tractor  and  trailer.  The  edition 
(limited  to  3,500  trucks)  features  a Ford  Aeromax  tractor 
and  reefer  type  cargo  van.  It  is  emblazoned  with  several 
Game  Commission  logos,  plus  the  colorful  centennial  logo 
and  banner. 

Truck  price  is  $49.95,  plus  $5  shipping  for  the  first  truck 
and  $3  shipping  for  each  additional  truck.  Pennsylvania 
residents  must  also  add  6%  sales  tax. 

To  order,  make  checks  or  money  orders  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to 
Centennial  Committee  and  mail  along  with  your  neatly  printed  or  typed 
name,  address  and  telephone  number  to  the  address  below.  Please  indicate 
the  number  of  trucks  you  wish  to  order. 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Centennial  Committee 
P.O.  Box  60516 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-0516 
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WATERFOWL  STAMP 


“Wings  over  the  Susquehanna” 


Conservation 


Each  year  the 
Commission 
offers  for  sale  a 
voluntary  water- 
fowl  management 
stamp.  Profits 
from  these  sales 
are  used  for 
wetland  acquisi- 
tion, habitat 
development  and 
waterfowl-related  education  programs. This  year’s  design  features 
a pair  of  pintails  by  Pittsburgh  artist  Tom  Hirata. 


Collector  Value 


The  stamps  have  great  collector  value  because  editions  are  avail- 
able for  a limited  time  only;  stamps  remaining  after  three  years 
are  destroyed. The  1992  stamp  will  be  destroyed  after  Dec.  31. 


Cost 


Stamps  cost  $5.50  each,  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four  and  $55  for 
a full  sheet  of  10.  When  you  purchase  five  or  more  full  sheets  (any 
available  editions),  the  price  drops  to  $40  per  sheet.  Prices  in- 
clude delivery.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 

Waterfowl  management  stamps  are  available  at  all  Commis- 
sion offices  and  wildlife  management  areas , and  at  participat- 
ing license  issuing  agents  and  stamp  dealers.  Limited  edition 
signed  prints  are  available  from  art  dealers  and  galleries. 
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editorial 


The  Perfect  Gift 

NEED  A GREAT  holiday  gift  idea,  one  sure  to  please  everybody  interested  in 
outdoor  Pennsylvania?  Give  Game  News.  Fathers  and  mothers,  sons  and 
daughters,  grandmas  and  grandpas,  aunts  and  uncles,  next-door  neighbors  and  friends 
far  away;  if  they  like  the  outdoors,  they’ll  love  Game  News. 

Month  after  month,  Game  News  brings  the  lastest  news  from  the  Game 
Commission,  the  best  in  hunting,  what’s  up  with  wildlife,  and  outstanding  artwork.  Of 
course,  there’s  the  ever-popular  Field  Notes,  featuring  the  humorous,  interesting  and 
exciting  experiences  our  officers  encounter  while  afield. 

There’s  a timeless  quality  to  Game  News,  as  evidenced  by  our  loyal  readership  and 
many  long-time  subscribers.  The  magazine  began  in  1929  as  “The  Monthly  Service 
Bulletin.  Back  before  radios  and  phones,  and  when  officers  were  more  likely  to  be 
patrolling  on  horseback  than  cars,  the  “Monthly  Service  Bulletin”  was  an  in-house 
newsletter,  the  agency’s  way  of  communicating  with  officers  across  the  state. 

The  Monthly  Service  Bulletin’s  usefulness  and  popularity  quickly  grew.  Within  a 
couple  of  years,  it  was  also  being  mailed  to  sportsmen’s  organizations  and  other  state 
agencies.  In  July  1931,  it  was  named  Pennsylvania  Game  News,  and  beginning  in  April 
1932,  it  was  made  available  to  the  public  on  a subscription  basis  — 50  cents  a year. 
Nearly  every  day  brings  mail  from  someone  who  has  been  receiving  Game  News  for 
20,  30,  40  or  more  years. 

Now  is  an  especially  good  time  to  subscribe  to  Game  News.  In  1995  we  will  be 
showcasing  the  agency’s  100th  anniversary.  Excerpts  from  our  soon-to-be-published 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission:  100  Years  of  Wildlife  Conservation  will  treat  readers  to 
how  the  agency  has  evolved  into  one  of  the  finest  natural  resource  agencies  in  the 
country. 

And  if  that’s  not  enough,  Jack  Weaver  — who  has  written  “Looking  Backwards” 
columns  and  many  other  features  over  the  years  — is  doing  a special  column  for  1995. 
Based  in  many  instances  on  personal  interviews  he  has  conducted  over  the  years,  Jack 
will  write  about  a particularly  interesting  officer  or  incident  from  the  past.  Dr.  Joseph 
Kalbfus’s  frustrations  in  leading  a fledgling  agency  and  the  colorful  escapades  of  game 
protector  Big  Joe  Barrier  will  appear  in  January.  The  murder  of  game  protector  Seeley 
Elouk,  and  the  investigation  that  lead  to  the  hanging  of  his  murderer,  is  another 
upcoming  treat. 

Only  $9  a year,  Game  News  is  a terrific  bargain.  For  less  than  a box  of  shells,  a hat 
or  pair  of  gloves,  a ticket  to  a ball  game,  a couple  movie  tickets,  or  just  about  any 
other  form  of  entertainment,  Game  News  offers  hours  of  enjoyment  for  an  entire 
household. 

When  making  up  your  holiday  gift  list,  remember  Game  News.  It’s  especially 
appropriate  for  the  landowners  who  let  you  hunt  on  their  properties  — unless  they’re 
cooperators  in  one  of  our  public  access  programs.  People  who  keep  borrowing  your 
copy,  your  doctor’s  office,  barber  and,  ladies,  even  your  beauty  shop  are  just  a few 
other  folks  who’d  like  Game  News. 

This  year,  give  Game  News,  the  gift  that  keeps  giving  month  after  month 
throughout  the  year.  — Bob  Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

Please  make  the  enclosed 
address  change  as  soon  as 
possible.  Living  here  in 
Hungary,  I’m  going  through 
hunting  withdrawal.  While 
the  hunting  here  is  great, 
only  wealthy  foreigners  can 
take  advantage  of  it  because 
former  politics  kept  guns  out 
of  the  hands  of  ordinary 
citizens. 

D.  Walters, 
Burkolo,  Hungary 

Editor: 

As  a trapper  for  19  years,  I 
suggest  that  if  the  EU  wants 
to  ban  American  furs  because 
we  use  legholds,  then  maybe 
we  should  look  at  possibly 
exporting  our  furs  to  China. 
Or,  when  our  furhearers 
populations  reach  excessive 
levels,  maybe  we  should 
export  the  animals  to  Europe 
and  let  those  people  see  just 
what  can  happen  from  over- 
population. 

A.  McClearn, 
Trafford 

Editor: 

I never  realized  how 
accommodating  the  Game 
Commission  is  for  people 
with  disabilities  until  a year 
ago,  when  1 lost  all  use  of  my 
left  hand  and  much  of  my 
left  arm.  I can  do  about 
everything  I did  before 
except  shoot  a bow,  which  is 
something  I had  been  doing 
since  I was  10  years  old. 

Then  a friend  told  me 
about  the  regulations  for 
handicapped  hunters.  After 
my  doctor  and  I completed 
the  application,  the 
Commission  issued  me  a 
crossbow  permit. 

1 know  some  archers  are 
bothered  by  this,  I used  to  be 
one  of  them.  But  just 


imagine  if  you  could  not  be 
out  hunting  during  this 
beautiful  time  of  the  year. 

C.  Schreiber, 
Newport 

Editor: 

Three  cheers  to  the  Game 
Commission  for  taking  a 
stand  on  gun  control.  Those 
who  think  gun  control  will 
help  solve  crime  should 
move  to  New  Jersey  and  see 
what  gun  control  is  really 
like. 

G.  Brennan, 
West  Orange,  NJ 

Editor: 

While  patrolling  our  rail 
yard  one  day  last  July,  1 saw  a 
large  bird  I believe  to  be  a 
peregrine  falcon.  It  was  flying 
parallel  to  the  tracks,  along 
the  roadway,  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground. 

As  it  neared  the  end  of 
the  yard,  it  rose  up  just 
enough  to  clear  the  tracks 
and  flew  toward  a covered 
hopper  car  that  had  a large 
flock  of  pigeons  sitting  on  it. 

As  the  hawk  neared  the 
car,  it  suddenly  climbed  and 
grabbed  one  of  the  pigeons  as 
they  flew  from  the  car.  I’ve 
always  heard  of  peregrine 
falcons  diving  to  catch  their 
prey,  but  I’ve  never  heard  of 
one  swooping  up  to  do  it. 

J.  Whitehead, 
Conway 

Editor: 

Please  ignore  those  who 
think  the  Game  Commission 
should  stay  out  of  political 
issues,  especially  gun  control. 


I’ve  been  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania  since  1990,  and 
I’m  very  impressed,  and 
grateful,  at  everything  the 
Game  Commission  does  for 
sportsmen.  I envy  the  citizens 
of  your  state  when  1 look  at 
all  the  opportunities  they 
have  to  hunt,  fish  and  enjoy 
wildlife.  Please  continue  to 
pursue  your  goals.  I know 
they  will  benefit  all 
sportsmen  and  nonhunters. 

J.  WlLLlTS, 
Brecksville,  OH 

Editor: 

I was  at  the  rally  in 
Harrisburg,  and  seeing 
uniformed  WCOs  supporting 
our  2nd  amendment  rights 
renewed  some  respect  in  the 
PGC  that  I’ve  lost  over  the 
past  few  years. 

M.  Godra, 
Cross  Fork 

Editor: 

I was  admiring  the  grouse 
painting  on  the  October 
cover  and  I noticed  that  the 
two  center  tail  feathers  of  the 
strutting  bird  are  mottled, 
indicating  it’s  a female 
grouse,  while  all  the  other 
features  indicate  it’s  a male. 

M.  Yasick, 
Barnesboro 

Contrary  to  old  and  still 
widely  held  beliefs , a broken 
tailband  is  not  a reliable 
technique  for  sexing  grouse. 
According  to  a Minnesota 
study,  reported  in  the  book 
Ruffed  Grouse,  only  79 
percent  of  the  males  examined 
had  the  clear  or  nearly  clear  tail 
band. 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


A Buck  for  All  Seasons 

Hunting  the  same  white  tail  through  archery, 
regular  firearms  and  flintlock  makes  for  some 
memorable  times. 


EVERY  YEAR  the  talk  of  a huge 
buck  in  the  area  fires  my  imagi- 
nation and  fills  my  mind  with  strate- 
gies. A few  years  back,  rumors  of  a big 
10-point  with  a wide  rack  began  cir- 
culating in  August.  He  was  old,  gray 
and  battle-scarred,  and  he  was  miss- 
ing an  eye  from  sparring  the  year 
before. 

One  evening  while  fishingfor  trout, 
I stopped  at  a favorite  hole  to  enjoy 
the  beauty.  I was  about  to  continue 
when  I suddenly  came  face  to  face 
with  the  largest  buck  I’d  ever  seen. 


By  Ronald  Allen  Matchock 


Rays  of  sunlight  cut  through  the 
trees  and  shined  off  his  velvety  rack. 
He  was  no  more  than  20  yards  away, 
and  1 clearly  saw  he  was  missing  an 
eye.  After  about  1 0 minutes  the  white- 
tail  vanished. 

My  father  had  taught  me  about 
nature  and  hunting,  and  I’d  spent 
many  days  learning  the  woods  of 
Clearfield  County.  With  this  buck 
virtually  in  my  backyard,  I knew  if  I 
invested  a lot  of  time  and  effort,  the 
odds  were  good  I’d  get  a chance  at 
him.  I set  out  to  learn  everything  1 
could  about  him  and  his  habits. 

I saw  him  often  through  the  rest  of 
August  and  into  September.  Many  of 
my  hunting  buddies  had  also  seen 
him,  and  as  the  archery  season  grew 
closer,  he  became  the  topic  of  many  of 
our  conversations. 


When  the  first  morning  of  bow 
season  finally  came,  I was  set  up  in  a 
large  oak  tree,  waiting  for  the  buck  to 
return  from  the  fields.  It  was  the  wrong 
stand  that  day,  the  first  of  many  wrong 
stands  and  unfortunate  wind  direc- 
tions I was  to  encounter  that  fall.  I saw 
the  buck  and  several  other  handsome 
specimens  through  the  season,  but  I 
never  got  the  shot  I wanted. 

By  the  time  archery  season  closed 
I felt  I knew  the  big  buck’s  habits 
better  than  I knew  my  own.  Still,  like 
all  wild  animals,  he  possessed  a degree 
of  unpredictability  that  allowed  him 
to  slip  by  hunters  season  after  season. 

I was  hoping  that  with  the  ending  of 
the  rut  and  the  beginning  of  gun  sea- 
son I’d  be  better  able  to  pattern  his 
movements. 

For  rifle  season  1 chose  to  hunt 
from  a stand  overlooking  a field  that 
bordered  a thick  woodlot  where  I be- 
lieved the  buck  was  bedding.  I hoped 
to  catch  him  coming  back  from  a cut 
cornfield  where  a lot  of  deer  had  been 
feeding. 

As  the  sun  came  up  I watched  two 
deer  come  into  view  some  200  yards 
away.  They  were  moving  through  thick 
brush,  and  I couldn’t  see  antlers.  I 
watched  them  for  15  minutes  as  they 
grazed  toward  the  woodlot.  Just  as 
they  were  about  to  enter  the  trees,  and 
as  I was  about  to  give  up  hope  of  seeing 
horns,  one  deer  picked  up  its  head  to 
reveal  large,  gleaming  antlers. 

I lowered  my  sights  to  his  shoulder 
and  prepared  to  squeeze  off  a shot. 
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Doubts  suddenly  crept 
in.  It  was  a tremendous 
buck,  to  be  sure,  but  what 
if  it  wasn’t  “him”?  If  it 
was  the  buck  I was  after, 

I might  never  get  a bet- 
ter  chance.  Something 
in  the  back  of  my  mind 
said  it  wasn’t  the  buck 
that  had  cast  a spell  over 
me  three  months  earlier.  I let  him  slip 
away. 

As  rifle  season  ended,  my  hopes 
began  to  dim.  I’d  found  no  sign  that  he 
was  still  around,  and  no  one  men- 
tioned seeing  him.  I tried  to  be  opti- 
mistic, but  it  was  possible  someone 
had  shot  him  and  I hadn’t  heard  about 
it.  Or  the  buck  could’ve  moved  out  of 
the  area  because  of  the  tremendous 
hunting  pressure.  But  I was  betting  he 
was  still  in  the  vicinity. 

During  heavy  hunting  pressure,  a 
buck  will  often  leave  to  feed  only  after 
it  is  completely  dark  and  return  to  its 
bed  well  before  daylight.  The  beds  are 
usually  in  an  inconspicuous  spot  — a 
clump  of  trees  in  the  middle  of  a field, 
maybe,  or  a small  piece  of  dry  land  in 
a swamp. 

Following  this  theory,  I spent  my 
muzzleloader  season  hunting  out  of 
the  way  places.  But  as  the  season 
neared  its  end,  my  efforts  had  turned 
up  nothing. 

As  I returned  home  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  last  day,  I found  my  uncle 
waiting  at  the  door.  He  knew  about 
my  quest  for  the  big  buck  and  had,  in 
fact,  even  been  within  40  yards  of  the 
animal  during  bow  season.  This  morn- 
ing he’d  come  to  tell  me  he  and  his  son 
had  just  jumped  a big  buck  near  an 
abandoned  beaver  dam. 

My  uncle  caught  only  a glimpse  of 
the  antlers  as  the  deer  disappeared, 
but  he  felt  certain  it  was  the  now 


legendary  whitetail.  I 
spent  all  that  afternoon 
and  evening  in  search  of 
the  buck,  but  I couldn’t 
unravel  its  trail.  As  the 
sun  slipped  below  the  ho- 
rizon, it  took  with  it  my 
chances  of  taking  the  big 
buck  that  year. 

In  late  January  I was 
trapping  beaver,  relocating  some  sets, 
and  I had  been  bent  over  in  the  water 
for  about  1 5 minutes,  struggling  with 
freezing  fingers  to  set  a trap. 

I was  about  to  call  it  quits  when 
something  made  me  stop  and  look 
toward  the  thick  saplings  ahead  of  me. 
There,  staring  right  at  me,  was  the 
buck  I’d  hunted  all  those  months.  I 
was  closer  to  the  deer  than  I’d  been 
able  to  get  all  season,  and  I focused  on 
the  missing  eye.  He  was  gone  in  an 


THEN,  one  late  January  day  out  beaver  trapping, 
he  looked  up  to  see  the  big  buck  standing  there  — 
closer  than  he'd  been  to  the  animal  all  year.  The 
buck  was  gone  in  an  instant. 


instant,  disappearing  into  the  thick 
cover  around  the  dams. 

I stood  there  in  the  water;  a chill, 
much  like  the  one  I’d  experienced  the 
August  before,  ran  down  my  spine.  I 
knew  then  that  my  deer  hunting  sea- 
son was  complete  — the  most  memo- 
rable one  I’d  ever  had.  □ 
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January  Luck 

The  late  rabbit  season  often  brings  success  to  those 
willing  to  brave  the  cold  and  bust  some  brush;  having 
a couple  good  beagles  doesn't  hurt,  either. 

T^XACTLY  45  MINUTES  after  John’s  beagle  Heidi  had  started  off  on  the 
-1— ' rabbit  s trail,  a shot  from  my  16-gauge  double  barrel  brought  the  chase  to 
an  end.  It  was  the  fourth  time  Heidi  had  run  the  rabbit  past  me,  but  the  first  time 
I’d  managed  to  see  it  and  get  a shot.  ( I told  John  I’d  shot  just  to  give  Heidi  a rest. ) 
That  happened  early  one  fall  rabbit  season,  and  would’ve  never  dreamed  then 
that  it  would  he  more  than  a year  before  I’d  get  my  next  rabbit. 

Long  before  I began  to  hunt,  my  father  made  it  clear  to  me  that  rabbit  hunting 
and  beagles  were  all  but  synonymous.  I grew  up  hearing  tales  of  the  rabbit  dogs 
Dad  had  owned  in  the  past,  and  when  I was  old  enough  to  get  my  first  hunting 
license,  he  made  sure  we  had  a good  beagle  to  go  along  with  it.  We  brought  home 
a lot  of  rabbits  those  first  few  years,  hut  along  the  way  I 
also  learned  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  good  dog  work  is 
an  even  more  enjoyable  part  of  rabbit  hunting. 

As  much  as  I like  to  hunt,  I have  as  much  fun  training 
my  dogs  as  I do  hunting  over  them.  Watching  a pup  find 
its  first  game,  and  then  seeing  it  progress  with  experience,  is  gratifying.  Training 
sessions  also  teach  me  whether  the  dog  trails  fast  or  slow.  That  will  tell  me 
whether  I can  expect  the  rabbit  to  come  ripping  past  with  the  dog  close  behind, 
or  if  it  will  likely  come  hopping  slowly  by,  stopping  from  time  to  time  while  the 
beagle  is  still  singing  in  the  distance. 

Having  begun  my  hunting  with  a good  beagle,  I didn’t  truly  appreciate  how 
good  I had  it  until  1 faced  my  first  season  without  one.  I’ve  owned  several  beagles 
over  the  years,  but  in  1980,  just  before  I moved  out  of  state,  I sold  my  last  pair 
and  its  litter  of  pups.  We  moved  back  to  Pennsylvania  six  years  later,  hut  then 
I bought  a bird  dog. 

One  year  after  Dad  got  me  started  hunting,  he  helped  my  nephew,  John 
Gorden,  get  started.  With  the  exception  of  a hitch  in  the  Marines,  I doubt  that 
John  has  seen  a year  go  by  without  at  least  one  beagle  to  hunt  with.  He’d  already 
had  Heidi  for  some  time  when  I returned  home,  and  we  usually  got  together  for 
a hunt  or  two  every  year.  Heidi  was  up  in  years  when  she  made  that  45-minute 
chase  I mentionied  earlier,  and  she  died  a few  months  later. 

The  next  time  we  could  get  together  was  mid-January.  It  was  eight  o’clock 
when  John  came  by  that  morning,  and  he  had  two  young  beagles,  Spotty  and 
Butch.  I had  never  seen  either  of  them  hunt  before,  so  I didn’t  know  what  to 
expect,  but  by  the  end  of  the  day  I concluded  that  they  made  a pretty  good  team. 

We  began  our  hunt  in  a field  near  my  home.  After  getting  enough  snow  to 
cover  the  ground  the  night  before,  the  morning  dawned  cold,  damp  and  foggy. 

I had  hunted  this  field  only  once  before,  back  in  November,  and  I’d  thought  then 
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that  it  looked  like  a great  place  for 
rabbits.  As  it  turned  out,  we  didn’t 
even  find  any  tracks. 

We  were  almost  back  to  the 
truck  when  John  finally  kicked 
one  out.  He  got  off  a quick  shot,  a 
miss,  and  when  we  got  the  dogs  on 
its  trail  they  found  its  hole  not  25 
yards  away.  It  didn’t  take  us  long 
to  decide  to  try  our  luck  some- 
where  else. 

As  we  drove  to  a spot  where 
John  thought  we  could  find  some 
rabbits,  I noticed  that  he  had 


like  I once  anxiously  waited  to  go  along 
with  the  man  1 admired  most. 

1 already  have  Jake  lined  up  with  his  first 
shotgun.  Because  he’s  a lefty,  I thought  a 
double  would  suit  him  best.  And  the  one  I 
have  for  him  happens  to  be  a 16-gauge.  I 
know  from  experience  that  it  will  serve 
him  as  well  as  any  20  or  12  for  all  his  small 
game  hunting. 

Gauge  means  little,  though.  Being  able 
to  hit  what  you  shoot  at  is  what  counts,  and 
John  reaffirmed  that  hy  emptying  his  pump 
at  a rabbit  just  moments  after  we  arrived  at 
our  new  hunting  site.  As  with  the  first 
rabbit,  the  dogs  found  its  hole  at  the 
end  of  another  short  chase.  From 
there  we  hunted  our  way  down  the 
hill  to  an  area  that  had  been  logged 
off  a year  earlier,  and  the  beagles 
started  a rabbit  on  their  own. 


AF 
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WE  HADN'T  gone  more  than  30  yards  before  I 
nearly  stepped  on  a rabbit.  It  took  off  toward 
John  — where  I couldn't  shoot. 


brought  his  16-gauge  along.  1 re- 
alize that  a 16'gauge  is  almost  a 
thing  of  the  past;  that  might  have 
a little  to  do  with  why  I,  too,  enjoy 
hunting  with  one. 

A good  deal  of  what  attracts  so 
many  of  us  to  hunting  is  the  way 
the  sport  forms  a bridge  to  our 
past.  Having  hunted  for  close  to 
30  years  now,  1 consider  the  sport 
an  important  link  to  my  own  past. 
And  I have  an  1 1 -year-old  inter- 
ested in  joining  me  next  year,  just 


FEW  MINUTES  later  I heard 
them  coming  back  around  to- 
ward John  and  then  two  more  fast 
shots.  This  time  the  dogs  ended  the 
chase  hy  jumping  frantically  at  a rab- 
bit John  was  holding  above  the  high 
brush. 

Still  in  the  logged  area,  the  next 
rabbit  went  out  right  at  John’s  feet. 
And  for  the  second  time  this  day  he 
missed  with  all  three  shots. 

By  this  time  we’d  reached  two 
conclusions.  One,  the  rabbits  were  sitting 
tight  on  this  cold  damp  morning,  and  two, 
they  were  as  skilled  as  grouse  at  using 
downed  treetops  for  cover  as  they  sped 
through  the  cut.  This  particular  rabbit  led 
the  dogs  on  a nice  chase  before  it  finally 
holed  up. 

We  hadn’t  gone  more  than  30  yards 
before  I nearly  stepped  on  a rabbit.  It  took 
off  toward  John,  where  I couldn’t  shoot, 
and  disappeared  before  he  ever  got  a look  at 
it.  Then,  once  again,  the  dogs  found  a hole 
at  the  end  of  another  short  chase. 
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John  knew  of  another  logging  site  on 
the  hilltop  just  across  the  road,  and  we 
headed  there  next. 

We  climbed  the  hill  across  a big  open 
pasture  field,  and  weren’t  far  into  the  woods 
when  Spotty  and  Butch  started  a rabbit 
that  led  them  on  their  best  chase  of  the  day. 
They  trailed  it  down  across  the  far  side  of 
the  hill,  where  the  rabbit  took  a wide  swing 
to  the  right. 

When  the  dogs  reached  the  hilltop  again, 
I caught  sight  of  them  and  the  rabbit,  but 
they  vanished  as  quickly  as  they  had  ap- 
peared. 

A few  moments  later,  I caught  sight  of 
the  beagles  again;  they  were  working  to- 
ward me,  running  across  an  open  area 
some  80  yards  away.  Then  I glimpsed 
the  rabbit  moving  through  some  thick 
brush  just  20  feet  away. 

WE  WEREN'T  far  into  the  woods  when 
Spotty  and  Butch  started  a rabbit  that  led 
them  on  their  best  chase  of  the  day. 

It’s  just  as  well  that  the  rabbit  surprised 
me  and  I didn’t  get  off  a shot.  Otherwise  I 
might’ve  missed  the  chance  to  watch  these 
beagles  perform. 

Once  the  dogs  came  past  me,  the  trail 
led  them  down  the  far  side  of  the  hill  again, 
and  this  time  the  chase  took  a much  wider 
swing.  For  a while,  we  could  hardly  hear 
them  barking  at  all.  When  they  once  again 
reached  the  hilltop,  the  rabbit  led  them 
back  down  the  other  side  toward  the  truck, 
where  they  made  another  wide  swing  be- 
fore again  heading  back  toward  us.  The 
dogs  were  still  well  down  over  the  hill  when 
a shot  surprised  me.  John  called  out  that 
he’d  gotten  it,  but  then  a moment  or  two 
later,  I heard  him  shoot  again. 

“I  must  have  missed  with  that  first  shot,” 
John  answered  when  I asked  what  was  up, 
“unless  there  were  two  of  them.” 

By  the  time  I got  over  to  him,  he  was 
holding  one  rabbit  and  pointing  out  where 


the  other  one  lay.  His  first  shot 
had  stopped  the  rabbit  the  dogs 
had  been  trailing.  When  he  started 
working  his  way  through  some 
brush  to  get  it,  he  looked  up  and 
saw  another  one  running. 

For  a moment,  we  thought  the 
dogs  might  have  been  running 
both  rabbits,  but  tracks  in  the 
snow  showed  that  the  second  rab- 
bit had  been  sitting  tight  j ust  a few 
feet  from  him  the  entire  time  we’d 
been  lis- 


Wk&gs  ; 


tening  to  the 
chase. 

We  continued  our  hunt,  and 
hadn’t  gone  far  when  John  spot- 
ted a rabbit  sitting  in  the  briers. 
Since  he  had  three  rabbits  in  his 
game  bag,  he  told  me  to  get  ready 
as  he  went  to  kick  it  out.  The 
cottontail  stayed  put  while  John 
stomped  and  ripped  his  way 
through  the  briers,  and  it  wasn’t 
until  his  foot  actually  touched  the 
rabbit  that  it  moved. 

Even  though  I had  watched 
the  whole  thing,  the  rabbit  got  by 
me  before  I could  raise  my  gun. 
We  were  still  laughing  about  how 
the  rabbit  had  given  us  the  slip 
when  another  one  almost  let  me 
step  on  it.  I was  so  surprised  I 
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nearly  forgot  to  shoot,  but  I 
tumbled  it  about  30  yards  out. 

We  were  back  out  near  the 
edge  of  the  field  along  the  top  of 
the  hill  when  I kicked  out  another 


Rabbit  Almondine 

Ingredients 

I rabbit  cut  in  pieces 
1/4  cup  liquid  oil 
1/3  cup  flour 
I 'A  tsp.  salt 
I tsp.  pepper 
1/4  cup  water 

1/4  cup  toasted  slivered  almonds 
I cup  chicken  stock 
I /2  tsp.  rosemary 
I tsp.  lemon  rind 
1/2  cup  sour  cream 

Coat  rabbit  pieces  with  flour  (re- 
serve remaining  flour).  Brown  in 
heavy  hot  skillet,  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Pour  chicken  stock  with 
rosemary,  lemon  rind  and  onion  over 
rabbit.  Simmer  45  minutes.  Remove 
rabbit  pieces  to  warmed  platter. 
Combine  reserved  flour  with  water 
and  stir  into  broth  until  sauce  is  thick. 
Stir  in  sour  cream  and  almonds,  pour 
over  rabbit. 

From  Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook, 
available  from  the  Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
171  1 0-9797.  Cost  is  $4  plus  tax,  delivered. 


one  right  at  my  feet.  I missed,  and 
we  put  Butch  and  Spotty  on  the 
trail.  They  pushed  it  in  a short 
circle,  and  1 missed  it  again.  The 
rabbit  had  had  enough  by  that 


time,  and  the  dogs  found  a hole  a few 
minutes  later. 

We  started  to  hunt  back  toward  the 
truck  and  wound  up  walking  a lane  that 
had  once  been  the  road  to  a stripmine.  We 
talked  about  the  luck  we’d  had.  Consider- 
ing the  number  of  rabbits  we’d  put  out,  it 
seemed  more  like  an  opening  day  than  a 
mid-January  hunt. 

Meanwhile,  the  dogs  kept  nosing 
through  the  brush.  John  watched  them 
intently  as  we  talked,  in  case  they  kicked 
something  out,  and  he  was  so  focused  that 
he  didn’t  see  me  kick  a small  brushpile.  The 
sound  of  my  shot  took  him  by  surprise,  and 
a moment  later  1 picked  up  my  second 
rabbit  of  the  day. 

W e had  planned  to  call  it  a day  and  head 
for  home  when  we  reached  the  road,  but 
our  luck  was  so  good  we  couldn’t  resist  one 
last  try.  Just  across  the  road  we  could  see  a 
logged  area  that  looked  worth  a try.  But 
although  we  flushed  one  grouse  and  saw 
three  deer,  we  didn’t  find  a single  rabbit. 

If  you’ve  done  much  small  game  hunt- 
ing, you  probably  know  that  some  of  the 
best  action  occurs  just  when  you  think  it’s 
all  over.  The  moment  I caught  sight  of  the 
truck  ahead  of  us,  the  dogs  started  on  their 
eighth  trail  of  the  day.  This  one  turned  out 
to  be  another  short  chase,  but  only  because 
John  ended  it  with  one  shot.  It  wasn’t  quite 
three  o’clock  when  we  unloaded  the  guns 
for  the  day. 

After  all  the  brush  we’d  climbed  through 
that  day,  I was  tired.  I’m  sure  John  was,  too; 
he’d  worked  the  night  shift  and  then  come 
straight  to  my  house  that  morning.  With 
four  rabbits  in  his  game  bag  and  two  in 
mine,  we  didn’t  mind  being  a little  tired 
though.  And  when  we  look  back  on  that 
late  season  hunt,  it’s  our  luck  that  we 
remember  most.  □ 
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When  the  woods  seem  empty  and  your  quarry 
is  nowhere  to  be  found,  you  could  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  hunting  is.  . . 

For  the  Birds 


ii "VX/HAT  MAKES  you  hunt  year  after  year?”  the  news  reporter 
▼ » asked.  “Doesn’t  it  get  boring,  just  sitting  out  here  for  hours  on 
end  and  going  home  empty-handed?” 

I smiled  and  answered:  “Sometimes.  But  there’s  more  to  hunting 
than  hunting.” 

It  was  opening  day  of  buck  season,  and 
the  reporter,  Lori,  and  I were  enduring  chill- 
ing winds  and  numb  fingers  and  toes  as  we 
waited  and  watched.  She  was  there  to  get  a story;  I was  there  to  bag 
a buck. 

The  cackle  of  a ring-necked  pheasant  broke  the  stillness.  It  was 
music  to  my  ears  — only  a few  inhabited  the  farm. 

“Did  you  hear  that?”  I asked  excitedly. 

“Hear  what?”  she  responded  plainly. 

A few  minutes  later,  I heard  aflock  of  chickadees  feeding  heartily 
nearby. 

“Watch  this,”  I whispered.  Then  I gave  a “cheep-cheep”  call,  and 
as  if  on  cue,  two  chickadees  landed  only  a few  inches  away,  on  a 
branch  right  above  us. 

A recent  journalism  graduate  working  her  first  job,  this  also  was 
Lori’s  first  exposure  to  the  outdoors.  I desperately  wanted  to  paint  a 
positive  picture,  not  just  of  hunting  but  of  the  entire  natural  world 

in  all  its  splendor.  Our 
chickadee  episode 
turned  out  to  be  the 
highlight  of  our 
morning  together. 

As  I finished  out 
the  remainder  of  the 
day  alone,  I realized 
how  important  birds 
have  been  to  my 
hunts,  whether  I’m 

BLACK-CAPPED  chickadees  are 
common  winter  birds,  and  their 
feeding  habits  make  them 
particularly  fun  to  watch. 


By  Connie  Mertz 
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sitting  for  squirrels, 
bucks  or  doves,  or 
walking  strenu- 
ously for  grouse 
and  pheasants.  To 
me,  birds  add  a spe- 
cial flavor  that 
makes  any  day 
afield  worthwhile. 

I recalled  the 
acre  or  two  of  sun- 
flowers and  corn 
my  husband  and  I 
had  planted  for 
wildlife  on  the  farm.  While  we 
walked  for  doves  in  September,  I 
was  intrigued  by  the  hundreds  of 
goldfinches  flitting  among  the  black 
and  white  sunflower  heads.  Their 
bursts  of  golden  yellow,  combined 
with  their  flight  calls,  contributed 
to  the  beauty  of  a memorable  hunt. 

THOUQH  ATTRACTEDto  sunflow- 
ers, goldfinches  can  also  he  found 
among  thistle,  ragweed,  goldenrod 
and  just  about  any  weed  field.  Flocks 
can  range  from  as  few  as  about  five 
to  well  over  100.  In  late  fall,  gold- 
finches molt,  and  by  winter  the 
males  take  on  much  the  same  drab 
olive  color  as  the  females. 

Crows,  though  boisterous  and 
seemingly  obnoxious,  have  kept  me 
alert  on  many  a hunt.  They  are 
most  vocal  leaving  and  returning 
to  their  roosts.  In  late  afternoon, 
when  they  fly  to  a staging  area,  they 
become  loud  and  active  as  they 
chase  and  dive  at  one  another. 
Groups  usually  consist  of  parents 
and  young  of  the  year,  and  they  in 
turn  join  with  other  families  until  a 
large  flock  forms. 

Once  they  leave  the  roosts  in 
early  morning,  they  separate  in 
search  of  food,  sometimes  flying  50 


miles.  Their  loud  cawing  con- 
1 1 nues  unt  i 1 nest-bui  Id  ing  sea- 
son in  mid-March,  and  then 
they  become  much  quieter. 

On  a still,  clear  day,  I like 
to  watch  redtails  circling 
overhead,  and  I listen  to  their 
shrill  territorial  calls.  One  of 
Pennsylvania’s  largest  hawks, 
the  redtail  is  common  around 
farmlands  where  it  is  most 
often  seen  flying  over  grassy 
fields  in  search  of  meadow 
voles  and  mice.  Rising  high 
in  the  daytime  sky,  redtails  may  appear  to 
be  searching  for  food,  but  they  also  use 
these  high,  circular  flights  to  advertise  their 
territories.  If  another  redtail  intrudes,  it 
will  often  be  attacked. 

Whenever  I see  redtails  enjoying  the 
thermals,  I’m  impressed  with  their  graceful 
flights,  swoops  and  dives. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  1993  deer  sea- 
son, I chose  a stand  deep  within  a wood- 
land. As  I climbed  a steep  bank  to  reach  the 
plateau  where  I hoped  to  see  some  deer,  I 
was  greeted  by  a downy  woodpecker.  Its 
alarm  call  was  persistent,  and  I was  sure  it 
was  going  to  alert  deer  to  my  presence. 

The  bird  landed  on  the  tall  white  oak  I 
was  leaning  against,  calling  shrilly,  and  it 
was  soon  joined  by  another.  The  pair  then 
continued  to  try  to  drive  me  away. 

Except  for  their  size,  hairy  and  downy 
woodpeckers  are  lookalikes.  The  hairy  has 
a bill  as  long  as  its  head  and  is  not  as 
common  in  woodlands  as  the  downy.  The 
males  of  both  species  have  a red  patch  on 
the  back  of  their  heads. 

Both  species  communicate  by  drum- 
ming on  “signal  posts.”  In  the  winter,  this 
drumming  can  be  used  to  define  territories, 
attract  a mate  during  the  courtship  period, 
or  to  establish  a closer  bond  between  a pair. 
The  drumming  starts  in  early  December 
and  continues  well  into  summer. 

I like  to  watch  woodpeckers  walk  up 


DOWNY  and  hairy  wood- 
peckers are  tough  to  tell 
from  one  another. 
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trees;  they  do  it  with  such 
amazing  ease.  They  grip  the 
bark  with  clawed  toes, 
strong  legs,  and  tail  feathers 
firm  enough  to  brace  the 
bird  for  extra  support. 

Some  morning,  when  the 
hunting  action  is  slow  and 
an  active  woodpecker  is 
about,  try  to  count  the  num- 
ber of  drums  it  taps  per 
minute.  I’ve  counted  up  to  a 
hundred  a minute. 

When  downy  woodpeck- 
ers are  around,  chances  are  there  will  be 
other  winter  birds  with  them.  The  white- 
breasted  nuthatch  is  a small  bird  with  a 
white  breast,  a black  head,  and  a beady 
black  eye  against  a white  cheek.  It’s  the 
only  winter  resident  that  can  walk  head- 
first down  a tree  trunk.  Nuthatches  don’t 
seem  to  mind  humans.  They  will  often 
store  morsels  seeds  and  bits  of  nuts  in  tree 
crevices,  sometimes  covering  their  prize 
with  bark  or  lichens. 

The  tufted  titmouse  is  a little  gray  bird 
that  is  usually  found  in  small,  loose  flocks 
comprised  of  parents  and  their  young  of  the 
year.  Titmice  are  very  vocal,  and  some  calls 
resemble  those  of  a chickadee. 

My  favorite  woodland  bird  is  the  black- 
capped  chickadee.  Loneliness  and  bore- 
dom dissolve  as  I hear  the  “tseet-tseet”  calls 
chickadees  use  to  keep  the  flock  together. 
Flocks  are  often  formed  around  a dominant 
pair  with  other  juveniles  and  stray  adults. 
Each  flock  is  territorial  and  maintains  a 
rigid  social  structure. 

Chickadees  usually  have  three  or  four 
foraging  sites  within  their  territories,  and 
once  I have  one  located,  I know  my  chances 
of  seeing  them  on  future  hunts  is  excellent. 

Black-capped  chickadees  have  a black 
cap  across  the  head,  then  a white  cheek  and 
a black  chin.  They  have  the  peculiar  ability 
to  cling  to  branches  in  any  direction,  in 
their  quest  to  find  insect  eggs  and  larvae, 


which  make  up  half 
their  diet.  They  also 
relish  hemlock  and 
pine  seeds. 

It  is  believed  one 
adaptation  com- 
mon among  chicka- 
dees is  their  ability 
to  feed  from  the  bot- 
tom of  branches. 
Once  snow  covers 
the  upper  side,  they 
can  still  find  food 
underneath. 

There  was  quite  a large  flock  of 
chickadees  in  the  woods  this  day, 
and  I constantly  heard  bits  of  bark 
hitting  the  dry  brown  leaves.  I 
couldn’t  believe  how  noisy  the 
woods  was  with  their  presence. 

Baskin  q in  the  warmth  of  the 
late  afternoon  sun  against  my 
back,  I was  enjoying  the  compan- 
ionship of  the  birds  around  me  as 
the  day  drew  to  a close.  My  bird 
observations  came  to  an  abrupt  halt, 
however,  when  I spotted  movement 
near  a huge  hemlock  about  150 
yards  away.  I scanned  the  area  with 
my  binoculars  but  couldn’t  identify 
the  brown  body  behind  the  saplings 
and  mountain  laurel. 

My  heart  thumped  and  I took 
deep  breaths  to  remain  calm.  I 
caught  another  glimpse  and 
watched  it  sneak  through  the  lau- 
rel. Deep  within,  I sensed  it  was  a 
buck. 

All  the  birds  that  had  intrigued 
me  all  afternoon  now  seemed  insig- 
nificant. But  I knew  that  for  a time 
they,  too,  were  part  of  my  hunt. 
They  had  entertained  and  enlight- 
ened me,  and  I was  grateful.  Hunt- 
ing is  for  the  birds  — at  least  once 
in  awhile.  □ 


THE  TUFTED  titmouse  is  a 
little  gray  bird  usually  found 
in  small  flocks. 
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1993-94  Game-Take  & 
Furtaker  Surveys 

I AST  SPRING  more  than  16,000  randomly  selected  hunters  and  trappers 
provided  information  about  their  hunting  and  trapping  activities  during 
the  1993-94  seasons.  We  use  this  information  to  estimate  hunter  effort  and 
harvest  for  small  game  species  and  furbearers. 

Hunter  success  (measured  by  harvest  per  day)  was  up  in  1993  for  many 
species.  Grouse,  woodcock  and  ducks  showed  substantial  gains  (Table  1 ).  The 
number  of  hunters  continues  to  decline  for  most  species  (Table  4).  The  number 
of  trappers  has  remained  relatively  constant  since  1990  (Table  5),  but  furbearer 
harvests  continue  their  slow  declines. 

The  bright  spots,  however,  are  the  waterfowl  and  coyote  harvests.  Duck 


TABLE  1:  Harvest  per  hunter  day 


Species 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

% change 
1992  vs  93 

Cottontail  Rabbit 

0.576 

0.591 

0.674 

0.603 

-10.5 

Ruffed  Grouse 

0.201 

0.186 

0.191 

0.219 

14.7 

Gray  Squirrel 

0.871 

0.814 

0.971 

0.921 

-5.2 

Ring-necked  Pheasant3 

0.235 

0.241 

0.290 

0.291 

0.3 

American  Woodcock 

0.380 

0.446 

0.525 

0.560 

6.7 

Bobwhite  Quail3 

0.322 

0.221 

0.383 

0.290 

-24.3 

Mourning  Dove 

2.151 

2.367 

2.233 

2.253 

0.9 

Geese 

0.425 

0.413 

0.419 

0.416 

-0.7 

Ducks3 

0.693 

0.659 

0.691 

0.766 

7.5 

Snowshoe  Hare 

0.231 

0.233 

0.340 

0.178 

-47.7 

Woodchuck 

1.057 

0.972 

0.971 

0.952 

-2.0 

American  Crow 

a Estimates  for  wild  birds  only. 

1.590 

1.130 

1.088 

0.952 

-12.5 

TABLE  2:  Days  hunted 


Species 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

% change 
1992  vs  '93 

Cottontail  Rabbit 

2,901,567 

2,474,017 

2,210,784 

1,926,331 

-12.9 

Ruffed  Grouse 

1,764,129 

1,580,574 

1,331,444 

1,246,856 

-6.4 

Gray  Squirrel 

2,345,050 

2,004,826 

1,814,807 

1,721,261 

-5.2 

Ring-necked  Pheasant3 

1,287,702 

1,115,902 

902,308 

859,018 

-4.8 

Woodcock 

133,947 

119,238 

97,699 

94,588 

-3.2 

Bobwhite  Quail3 

24,493 

13,630 

3,228 

16,683 

416.8 

Mourning  Dove 

475,402 

409,149 

329,087 

326,265 

-0.9 

Geese 

171,436 

167,342 

188,303 

202,644 

6.0 

Ducks3 

141,41 1 

132,775 

135,656 

174,023 

28.3 

Snowshoe  Hare 

15,632 

15,397 

11,650 

11,882 

-2.0 

Woodchuck 

1,228,548 

1,341,605 

1,191,725 

1,338,167 

12.3 

American  Crow 

223,525 

227,527 

170,185 

201,412 

18.3 

a Estimates  for  wild  birds  only 
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hunters  spent  nearly  40,000  more  days  in  the  field  last  year  and  harvested 
almost  40,000  more  birds.  Coyote  harvests  continue  to  increase  and  last  year 
topped  6,000.  Almost  15,000  Pennsylvanians  pursued  coyotes  during  the 
1993-94  season. 

The  Game  Take  and  Furtaker  Surveys  allow  us  to  monitor  hunter  pressure 
and  distribution,  as  well  as  harvest.  Next  year,  if  you  receive  a survey,  be  sure 
to  tell  us  what  you  did.  □ 


TABLE  3:  Came  animal  harvests 


Year 

Rabbits 

Crouse 

Squirrel 

Pheasant8 

Woodcock 

Quail8 

1983 

2,156,565 

493,737 

2,259,320 

186,319 

1984 

1,939,399 

475,960 

2,256,311 

170,296 

1985 

2,137,737 

511,271 

2,428,683 

137,183 

1986 

2,092,910 

536,553 

2,833,061 

165,685 

1987 

1,764,744 

484,016 

2,364,596 

175,124 

1988 

1,930,737 

523,271 

2,313,153 

165,590 

1989 

1,696,712 

410,371 

2,206,719 

143,502 

1990 

1,672,360 

353,647 

2,044,264 

302,276 

50,918 

7,879 

1991 

1,462,270 

293,891 

1,632,108 

269,065 

53,183 

3,005 

1992 

1,488,850 

254,539 

1,761,285 

261,541 

51,246 

1,236 

1993 

1,160,939 

272,690 

1,585,368 

250,149 

52,959 

4,837 

Year 

Dove 

Geese 

Ducks8 

Snowshoe 

Woodchuck 

Crow 

1983 

1,690,158 

68,333 

10,867 

1984 

1,402,180 

64,452 

13,989 

1985 

1,443,109 

56,233 

14,749 

1986 

1,531,868 

69,748 

13,189 

1987 

1,374,1  10 

68,541 

14,412 

1988 

1,520,322 

49,573 

8,488 

1989 

1,209,438 

78,821 

7,595 

1990 

1,022,402 

72,901 

98,026 

3,615 

1,299,647 

355,492 

1991 

968,421 

69,127 

87,478 

3,579 

1,304,020 

257,009 

1992 

734,707 

78,883 

93,687 

3,961 

1,157,090 

185,192 

1993 

735,089 

84,251 

1 33,354 

2,114 

1,274,166 

191,639 

a Estimates  for  wild  birds  only. 


TABLE  4:  Number  of  hunters 


Year 

Rabbits 

Crouse 

Squirrel 

Pheasant8 

Woodcock 

Qua[la 

1983 

738,970 

471,640 

614,324 

148,887 

1984 

626,892 

419,367 

525,670 

120,643 

1985 

619,220 

423,393 

528,599 

100,270 

1986 

612,424 

442,897 

552,336 

110,886 

1987 

516,281 

374,741 

472,250 

96,936 

1988 

528,615 

390,192 

472,841 

93,110 

1989 

497,463 

365,211 

464,434 

87,053 

1990 

436,961 

299,534 

369,848 

274,957 

30,045 

5,378 

1991 

405,004 

292,418 

348,868 

254,051 

24,681 

3,279 

1992 

373,800 

254,724 

329,726 

21  7,189 

25,916 

1,444 

1993 

347,129 

242,398 

311,103 

198,657 

23,452 

2,657 

(continued  next  page) 
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TABLE  4:  Number  of  hunters  (cont.) 


Year 

Dove 

Geese 

Ducks3 

Snowshoe 

Woodchuck 

Crow 

1983 

188,727 

70,019 

28,960 

1984 

162,779 

66,406 

27,133 

1985 

1 50,904 

62,742 

25,141 

1986 

166,139 

65,087 

27,557 

1987 

137,402 

50,804 

19,573 

1988 

143,981 

53,475 

21,873 

1989 

131,321 

43,603 

17,568 

1990 

93,532 

33,509 

28,443 

7,831 

123,204 

39,579 

1991 

86,377 

36,032 

29,247 

7,601 

118,257 

39,014 

1992 

76,998 

38,301 

29,263 

6,156 

114,515 

34,442 

1993 

73,462 

41,577 

35,782 

5,801 

109,576 

34,648 

a Estimates  for  wild  birds  only. 


TABLE  5:  Number  of  trappers 


Species 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

%change 
1992  vs  93 

Raccoon 

9,976 

9,921 

9,992 

8,195 

-18.0 

Muskrat 

4,147 

4,865 

4,419 

4,227 

-4.3 

Red  Fox 

7,941 

7,827 

7,019 

6.790 

-3.3 

Cray  Fox 

6,542 

6,613 

6,263 

6,089 

-2.8 

Opposum 

3,653 

3,915 

3,793 

3,369 

-11.2 

Skunk 

1,914 

2,264 

2,208 

1,967 

-10.9 

Mink 

2,560 

2,726 

2,539 

2,465 

-2.9 

Coyote3 

7,782 

12,184 

13,643 

14,260 

4.5 

Weasel 

508 

422 

452 

387 

-14.4 

* Combines  estimates  from 

Game-Take  and  Furtaker  surveys 

TABLE  6:  Furbearer  harvests 


Year 

Raccoon 

Muskrat 

Red  Fox 

Gray  Fox 

1983 

449,499 

575,530 

88,643 

64,754 

1984 

495,106 

621,111 

75,532 

66,975 

1985 

557,989 

362,074 

68,074 

40,476 

1986 

426,625 

440,880 

95,330 

46,387 

1987 

443,934 

346,558 

74,590 

56,944 

1988 

247,743 

230,058 

52,778 

23,102 

1989 

155,761 

141,577 

43,525 

28,818 

1990 

1 16,443 

112,358 

32,699 

21,653 

1991 

130,608 

156,014 

28,495 

30,409 

1992 

124,404 

135,533 

27,611 

25,395 

1993 

118,964 

121,657 

25,862 

23,839 

Year 

Opossum 

Skunk 

Mink 

Coyote3  Weasel 

1983 

339,436 

86,769 

13,089 

1984 

339,294 

72,050 

23,627 

1985 

237,493 

48,847 

13,932 

1986 

210,953 

39,064 

16,008 

1987 

217,552 

39,632 

18,513 

1988 

105,881 

16,371 

12,914 

1989 

80,660 

20,409 

9,669 

1990 

36,574 

9,298 

7,053 

1,810  798 

1991 

37,177 

8,907 

10,355 

3,719  481 

1992 

27,754 

7,221 

9,157 

4,402  343 

1993 

25,807 

7,920 

7,808 

6,161  526 

a Combines  estimates  from  the  Game-Take  and  Furtaker  surveys. 
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You  Win  Again 

Repeatedly  matching  wits  with  the  same  buck 
can  make  for  an  interesting  challenge , especially 
on  a piece  of  land  that  both  the  hunter  and  the 
hunted  call  home . 


A SUCCESSFUL  deer  hunt  doesn't  always  involve  a kill.  The 
excitement  of  the  outing  and  the  challenge  are  always  the 
most  memorahle  aspects  of  the  sport.  Competing  against  a particular 
deer  on  its  own  turf  is  probably  the  most  challenging  type  ot  hunting, 
and  as  anybody  who  has  ever  tried  for  such  a trophy  knows,  you 
normally  come  out  second-best. 

For  more  than  two  years  I’ve  been  the  loser  in  a contest  with  a big 

whitetail  that  roams  my  property.  I have  been  

humbled,  humiliated  and  infuriated  — and 
sometimes  I’ve  laughed  aloud  at  the  missed 
opportunities  to  take  the  buck. 

This  battle  of  wits  began  two  years  ago,  on  the  opening  day  of 
archery  season.  At  that  time,  the  buck  was  a respectable  5-pointer, 
and  it  had  already  earned  an  equivalent  to  a doctorate  degree  in 
survival. 

As  a full-time  outdoor  writer,  I am  blessed  with  the  benefit  ot 
having  an  office  in  my  home,  which  is  situated  on  our  family’s  farm 
in  Westmoreland  County.  This  makes  quick  hunting  trips  to  the 
wooded  hillside  behind  the  house  quite  easy,  and  I take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  every  chance  I can. 

Also,  the  fact  that  our  property  is  home  to  quite  a few  deer  makes 

my  hunts  interesting,  to  say 
the  least.  And  although  I 
know  the  lay  of  the  land  as 
well  as  the  floor  plan  of  my 
living  room,  the  deer  know 
it  even  better.  Their  keen 
senses  and  woods  savvy 
place  them  on  the  opposite 
end  of  a trail  whenever  a 
human  enters  their  domain. 

I managed  to  hit  the 

THE  BATTLE  was  joined  two  years 
ago,  when  the  buck  was  a 5-pointer. 
The  whitetail's  keen  senses  allowed  it 
to  get  bigger. 


By  Karl  Power 
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woods,  with  bow  in  hand,  just 
about  every  day  during  the  sea- 
son.  The  5-point  and  I shared  this 
wooded  haven,  and  we  both  knew 
it.  Each  day  we  would  see  each 
other  — sometimes  at  close 
range,  other  times  at  a distance. 

On  the  days  when  we  came 
face  to  face,  something  always 
went  wrong  — well,  for  me,  any- 
way. One  day  it  might  be  a tree  or 
low  hanging  branch  that  would 
not  allow  a clear  shot.  Other  days 
it  may  have  been  his  ability  to 
turn  and  walk  away,  keeping  a 
large  oak  tree  between  us. 

ONCE,  WE  TOOK  each  other  by 
surprise  by  walking  within  10  feet 
of  each  other,  startling  both  of  us 
nearly  to  death.  There  were  five 
or  six  times  that  we  were  able  to 
see  the  whites  of  each  other’s  eyes. 

One  day,  the  buck  let  his  guard 
down  and  fed  undauntedly  under 
my  tree  stand.  I couldn’t  believe 
my  eyes  or  the  hard  pounding  of 
my  heart  as  I drew  the  how  and 
rested  the  10-yard  sight  pin  on 
the  buck’s  shoulder.  A deep  breath 
escaped  from  my  lungs  and  I re- 
leased the  arrow.  Thud!  The  ar- 
row sunk  one  inch  into  the  trunk 
of  a young  beech  tree. 

The  buck  snorted  and  ex- 
ploded from  the  scene  in  a flash. 

I turned  toward  the  tree  that  held 
my  stand  and  hanged  my  head 
against  the  rough  bark  five  or  six 
times.  I then  muttered  a few  ob- 
scenities, smiled  slightly  and 
chuckled  aloud. 

The  archery  season  ended  with 
the  buck  s survival  skills  winning 
out  over  my  hunting  abilities.  As 
if  to  rub  it  in,  the  Wednesday 
after  the  season  he  stood  in  my 


backyard  just  below  the  deck.  My  wife, 
Marylou,  was  in  the  shower,  and  1 banged 
my  fist  against  the  wall  to  signal  her. 
Fearing  something  was  wrong,  Marylou 
came  running  out  of  the  shower  and  into 
the  kitchen,  dripping  wet,  with  a towel 
wrapped  around  her.  Foamy  shampoo 
dripped  from  her  hair  and  there  was  a 
concerned  look  on  her  face. 

I quickly  explained  that  the  only  emer- 
gency was  that  the  buck  I had  been  chasing 
was  now  in  our  backyard.  Marylou  walked 
out  onto  the  deck  with  me  to  get  a better 
look.  If  I had  only  thought  to  grab  my 
camera,  1 surely  would  have  had  an  award- 
winning photograph:  My  wife,  wrapped  in 
a towel  that  didn’t  cover  her  backside, 
standing  dripping  wet  on  the  deck  and 
looking  at  the  buck. 

As  the  regular  firearms  season  arrived, 

I traveled  to  our  camp  in  southern  Potter 
County.  Although  I took  a plump  3-point 
on  opening  day,  I couldn’t  help  hut  won- 
der it  one  of  the  locals  back  home  had 
taken  my  5-point. 

Back  home  on  the  first  Saturday  of  the 
season,  I watched  through  binoculars  from 
my  kitchen  window  as  the  buck  eluded 
two  hunters  who  were  still-hunting  through 
the  property.  He  had  won  Round  1,  the 
first  week,  hut  I seriously  questioned 
whether  he  would  make  it  through  the  rest 
of  the  season. 

It  was  nearly  three  weeks  after  the  regu- 
lar season  had  ended  when  I saw  a group  of 
1 3 deer  standing  in  our  pasture,  feeding 
nonchalantly.  I walked  outside  and  checked 
each  deer  closely  through  binoculars,  and 
smiled  broadly  when  I saw  the  buck  stand- 
ing right  in  the  middle  of  12  does. 

I did  some  serious  preseason  scouting 
for  three  weeks  prior  to  the  opening  day  of 
last  year  s archery  season,  and  I saw  the 
buck  nearly  every  day.  He  had  grown  some 
impressive  headgear,  a big,  bone  white 
rack  that  sported  eight  points. 

The  points  were  long  and  distinct,  and 
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the  main  beams  extended  nearly  out  to  the 
tip  of  his  nose.  When  he  bowed  his  head  to 
feed  on  ripened  crabapples,  the  front  tips 
of  his  antlers  raked  the  dry  leaves  on  the 
ground. 

I had  his  daily  movements  figured  out 
to  a science  — l was  ready.  But  the  big 
buck  hadn’t  grown  to  this  size  by  accident. 
He  changed  his  travel  patterns  the  day 
before  the  season  opened,  and  1 was  back 
to  square  one.  We  continued  our  cat  and 
mouse  game  through  archery  season.  The 
buck  seemed  to  have  grown  much  smarter, 
and  I took  pride  in  knowing  that  I was  at 
least  partly  responsible  for  making  him  so 
wary. 

Sometimes  1 would  make  the  mistake, 
while  other  days  he  would  move  in  too 
close.  In  many  instances,  other  hunters 
moved  in  and  turned  the  buck  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

On  three  occasions  the  buck  and  I had 
direct  eye  contact,  but  I wasn’t  able  to 
release  an  arrow  at  him  all  season. 

The  regular  firearms  season  drew  me 
back  up  to  Potter  County.  Although  the 
southern  Potter  County  mountains  and  I 
have  an  ongoing  romance,  I still  thought 
about  the  8-point  back  home.  1 also  wor- 
ried that  someone  else  would  take  him 
during  the  first  week. 

I got  a buck  on  opening  day,  eliminat- 
ing the  possibility  playing  tag  with  the 
buck  back  home.  When  I got  back  from 
Potter,  I called  several  neighbors  for  the 
local  hunting  report.  As  far  as  anyone  knew, 
nobody  had  taken  the  8-point.  There  was 
little  shooting  the  second  week,  but  I still 
wasn’t  sure  if  the  buck  had  made  it  through 
the  season  unscathed. 

One  morning,  about  two  weeks  after 
the  antlerless  deer  season,  I was  working  in 
the  barn.  I pushed  open  the  back  door  and 
looked  into  the  narrow  strip  of  trees  that 
protrudes  from  the  woods  (I’m  always  look- 
ing for  deer). 

Two  brown  forms  caught  my  attention. 


There,  not  more  than  35  yards 
away  was  “my”  8-point  bedded 
down  beside  a plump  doe.  Our 
eyes  met,  and  the  deer  rose  to 
their  feet. 

For  a brief  moment,  the  buck 
and  I stared  at  each  other  before 
he  walked  into  the  depths  of  the 
woodlands.  I smiled  and  wished 
him  well. 


THE  BUCK,  now  an  8-pointer,  managed  to 
elude  not  only  me  but  several  other  hunters 
as  well. 


Although  I have  come  to  truly 
love  and  respect  this  particular 
buck,  I still  want  to  place  his  head 
on  my  wall  as  much  as  1 want  to 
win  the  lottery.  Perhaps  both 
wishes  are  impossible  dreams,  but 
as  1 write  this  a new  archery  sea- 
son is  upon  us  and  the  rifle  season 
isn’t  far  off. 

Maybe  this  year  I’ll  get  him 
with  my  bow,  or  perhaps  we’ll 
meet  in  gun  season.  Or,  more 
likely,  he’ll  win  again.  □ 
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Almost  like  the  mountain  men  of  old,  trappers 
from  near  and  far  come  to  Hop  Bottom  each 
year  for  a chance  to  sell  the  fruits  of  their  labors . 

The  Fur  Auction 


EACH  DECEMBER,  trappers  converge  on  Hop  Bottom,  PA,  to 
reap  the  rewards  of  long  hours  on  wet  and  frigid  traplmes.  The 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  community  plays  host  to  an  annual  fur  sale 
that  draws  trappers  from  hundreds  of  miles  — western  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  New  York  and  even  some  southern  states  — in  hopes  of  getting 
good  prices  for  their  furs. 

In  many  respects,  the  Hop  Bottom  fur  sale  is  like  the  old  mountain 
man  rendezvous,  but  with  coffee  instead  of  home-brewed  whiskey,  and 
minivans  instead  of  pack  horses. 

While  none  of  the  trappers  may  get  rich,  sales  last  year  totaled  more 
than  $70,000.  Rich  Bohn,  regional  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Trappers  Association  (which  sponsors  the  sale  here  in  the  area  it  calls 

District  9)  says  fur  prices  improved  in  1993 
and  promise  to  be  better  still  this  year.  The 
association  has  sponsored  the  auction  since 
1974,  and  the  group’s  reputation  for  running 
a fair  and  honest  sale  no  doubt  accounts  for  its  growing  popularity. 

“Only  licensed  furtakers  are  allowed  to  sell  here,”  Bohn  explains, 
“and  a person  must  be  a licensed  buyer  to  buy.  The  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  keeps  a careful  eye  on  fur  sale  transactions,  especially 
during  the  January  beaver  sales,  and  we  double-check  everybody.” 
According  to  the  game  law,  it  is  unlawful  to  “buy  or  sell,  or  offer  to 
buy  or  sell  . . . any  furbearer,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  has  been 
unlawfully  taken.”  The  law  goes  on  to  say:  “It  is  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  . . . Obtain  furs  by  purchase  or  barter  for  the  purpose  of  reselling 
without  a permit”;  or  to  “Purchase  tur  from  any  person  without  being 
shown  the  valid  furtaking  license  of  such  person.” 

As  in  hunting,  furtakers  must  have  completed  a training  course  such 
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as  the  PGC’s  Hunter-Trapper 
Education  class  in  order  to  get  a 
furtaker’s  license. 

Dale  Walker,  a Food  & Cover 
foreman  for  the  Game  Commis- 
sion and  an  experienced  trapper 
in  his  own  right,  teaches  the  trap- 
ping portion  of  an  HTE  course 
each  year.  He  reinforces  the  Game 
Commission’s  goal  of  maintain- 
ing high  ethical  standards  among 
trappers.  “You  get  some  elements 
who  will  steal  your  sets,  and  some 
who  make  sloppy  sets  that  do 


1 \ 


FURS  VALUES  are  highly  variable.  Beavers, 
for  instance,  fight  in  the  spring,  leaving 
behind  scar  marks  that  affect  pelt  quality. 


not  work,”  he  explains.  “One  lazy 
trapper  can  hurt  a lot  of  other 
people.” 

The  increasing  number  of  trap- 
pers attending  the  Hop  Bottom 
sale  is  a sign  of  the  PTA’s  success. 
“In  return  for  running  the  sale, 
providing  the  location,  and  tak- 
ing care  of  all  the  other  details, 
trappers  who  belong  to  the  PTA 
pay  a 3 percent  commission  on 
sales;  non-members  pay  6 per- 
cent,” Bohn  says. 

Many  trappers  say  they  get  bet- 
ter prices  at  Hop  Bottom  than 


they  do  in  sales  to  individual  buyers  be- 
cause they  can  compare  their  furs  to  those 
caught  by  others.  They  can  also  shop  among 
dealers  for  the  best  prices. 

Generally,  last  year’s  sales  saw  mink 
coming  in  at  $24  for  males  and  $12  for 
females;  red  fox  were  bringing  $15  and 
grays  $8  to  $10;  muskrat  were  pegged  at  $3 
to  $4;  and  opossum,  $2  to  $4-  Bohn  says 
those  are  rough  prices,  and  value  can  vary 
considerably.  “Some  real  beauties  come 
through,  but  also  some  junk,”  he  says. 

The  “beauties”  attract  fur  buyers  to  Hop 
Bottom  in  increasing  numbers.  Pete  Smith, 
owner  of  old  line  Unadilla  Fur  Company  in 
West  Winfield,  NY,  credits  PTA  with  im- 
proving the  auction.  “This  is  one  of  the 
best  sales  I’ve  seen,”  he  says.  “I’ll  tell  you 
why.  The  District  9 people  run  seminars  to 
teach  trappers  how  to  trap  better  and  how 
to  handle  their  skins.  They  work  hard  at 
helping  trappers,  and  over  the  1 0 years  I’ve 
been  coming  here  I’ve  seen  quality  im- 
prove 1,000  percent.  We  pay  the  highest 
prices  for  the  best-handled  pelts,  so  those 
who  bring  me  good  pelts  — ones  I don’t 
have  to  pay  someone  to  re-work  — are 
going  to  get  more  money.” 

Smith,  who  buys  for  himself  and  for 
New  York  City  furriers,  says  the  market  is 
rebounding  from  a low  point  in  the  1991  - 
92  season,  and  he  expects  prices  to  be  even 
higher  in  1994-  “Fur  buyers  I haven’t  seen 
in  five  or  six  years  are  hack  now,”  he  says. 
“The  Hop  Bottom  sale  has  been  a good 
one.  If  it  weren’t  well-run,  we  wouldn’t  go.” 
While  the  beauty  of  a pelt  has  a lot  to  do 
with  how  a trapper  handles  it,  value  is  also 
affected  by  the  animal’s  individual  habits 
and  environment.  “Beaver  fight  in  the 
spring,”  Bohn  explains.  “You  often  find 
scar  marks  from  teeth  and  claws  when  you 
skin  them  out.  Some  scars  leave  you  won- 
dering how  the  animals  survived,  and  they 
can  affect  the  value  of  the  pelt.” 

As  for  foxes,  trapper  and  author  Russ 
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Carman  says  the  redder  a fox  pelt  is,  the 
more  it’s  worth.  “There  is  a higher  value 
placed  on  ‘cherry  red’  foxes,”  he  says,  “while 
more  frosting  in  the  fur  means  less  value.” 
Unfortunately,  foxes  have  little  time  to 
work  on  their  color.  According  to  Bohn, 
studies  indicate  foxes  live  an  average  of 
only  294  days,  largely  due  to  parvovirus, 
mange  and  other  diseases. 

Muskrat,  on  the  other  hand,  often  thrive 
in  adversity.  “Hudson  Seal  was  the  highest 
grade  for  muskrat,  and  when  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  was  dirty,  it  turned  out 
some  of  the  best  muskrats  in  the  country. 
Now  it’s  just  too  clear,”  Carman  says. 

Fur  quality  isn’t  the  only  thing  that 
varies  at  the  Hop  Bottom  sale.  The  age  and 
effort  of  the  trappers  themselves  is  widely 
distributed.  Bohn  sees  no  shortage  of  young 
trappers  entering  the  sport,  alongside  those 
who  spend  30  hours  a week  at  their  “part- 
time”  avocation. 

“There  were  certainly  more  kids  here 
last  year,  mostly  the  sons  of  trappers,”  he 
explains,  “but  I remember  one  kid  about  1 3 
years  old  came  in  with  a pile  of  furs  and 
went  out  of  here  with  more  than  $300.” 

He  also  says  many  experienced  trappers, 
who  left  the  sport  when  the  market  was 
soft,  seem  to  be  returning. 

“You  can  still  make  part  of  your  living 
trapping  in  winter  if  you  have  something 
else  to  do  in  summer,”  Carman  says.  “It’s 
better  when  prices  are  higher,  like  now,  hut 
even  when  they  are  low  there  are  often 
more  animals,  so  you  can  still  make  some- 
thing. 

“A  good  trapper  will  do  okay,  and  being 
a good  trapper  is  one  thing  you  can’t  fake. 
You  bring  the  proof  to  market.  Anybody 
with  a reputation  as  a good  trapper  prob- 
ably deserves  it.” 

You  might  expect  that  trappers  would 
be  allowed  to  go  their  way  of  rugged  indi- 
vidualism in  peace,  hut  even  at  Hop  Bot- 
tom trappers  are  well  aware  of  the  threats 


by  anti-trapping  extremists.  T rap- 
pers are  too  often  painted  as  being 
cruel  and  ruthless,  yet  at  the  Hop 
Bottom  auction  it’s  evident  that 
trappers  respect  their  quarry  and 
try  to  take  them  as  humanely  as 
possible. 

In  any  event,  the  annual  fur 
auction  at  Hop  Bottom  Fire  Hall 
has  proved  a boon  to  trappers 
looking  for  a fair  return  on  labor. 
It  is  a good  place  to  see  the  free 
market  in  action  — while  it  lasts. 


THERE'S  NO  FAKING  trapping  skills.  The 
proof  comes  when  you  lay  your  furs  on  the 
buyer's  table. 


The  fur  trade  is  in  danger,  both 
from  animal-rights  extremists  in 
this  country  and  from  the  growing 
anti-fur  movement  worldwide. 
Trappers  are  now  faced  with  the 
threat  of  a ban  on  furs  taken  in 
countries  that  permit  leghold  traps 
(as  reported  in  the  October  Game 
News,  p.  46). 

For  more  information  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Trappers  Associa- 
tion, contact  Rich  Bohn  at  (717) 
343-1606.  □ 
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By  Sam  Rob 


Roberson,  an 
old  Army  pal 
now  living  and 
working  in  Pittsburgh.  Gary  had 
grown  up  in  North  Carolina  and  had 
never  hunted  grouse  before. 

Alter  a hearty  breakfast,  we  shoved 
back  from  the  table  and  piled  into  the 
pickups  for  the  short  drive  to  a nearby 
farm.  As  we  approached  the  area  we 
intended  to  hunt,  we  were  disap- 
pointed  to  see  a couple  vehicles  off 
the  dirt  road  and  several  hunters  milk 
ing  around. 

As  it  turned  out,  they  were  guys 
we  knew  from  Chicora  who  were 
hunting  deer  with  flintlocks.  Since 
we  would  be  using  the  same  general 
area,  we  coordinated  hunting  plans 
to  avoid  running  into  each  other.  We 
then  left  one  truck  and,  planning  to 
hunt  back  to  it,  all  jumped  into  the 
other  and  drove  another  half-mile  or 
so  down  the  road. 

Climbing  half-frozen  out  of  the 
back  of  the  pickup,  I slipped  three 
shells  into  my  Remington  870  12- 
gauge  and  took  my  position  in  line. 
Our  first  sweep  would  take  us  along  a 
fairly  open  creek  bottom  where  some 
mature  oaks  had  been  select-cut  some 
years  before.  After  nearly  an  hour  of 
tramping  through  the  woods  with- 
out a Hush,  I began  to  regret  brag- 
ging to  Gary  about  Pennsylvania’s 

grouse  hunting. 

About  that  time,  I heard 


Rewards  of  the  Hare 


IT  WAS  A grouse  hunter’s 
dream.  The  kind  of  hunt  you 
imagine  when  you  start  out  in  the 
morning  filled  with  hot  coffee 
and  high  hopes.  Inevitably,  how- 
ever, wild  flushes,  impenetrable 
briers,  nasty  weather  and  noth- 
ing but  misses  bring  you  back  to 
reality.  But  on  one  December  day, 
the  dream  came  true. 

It  was  a typical  day  for  a late 
season  grouse  hunt;  24  degrees 
and  no  snow.  Four  of  us  would  be 
hunting  that  morning:  my  two 
brothers,  John  and  Steve, 
and  Gary 


/ 


Qrouse  Hunt 


two  birds 
flush  wild  out  in 
front  of  me.  Steve  saw 
one  land,  so  we  decided  to 
try  for  a reflush. 

Crossing  the  dirt  road,  we 
moved  into  a stand  of  pines.  Gary 
flushed  one  from  the  trees,  hut  missed. 
Minutes  later,  I caught  a glimpse  of 
the  fourth  grouse  of  the  day  as  it 
rocketed  away  on  a wild  flush.  An- 
other grouse  then  took  out  wild  in 
front  of  Gary.  We  shifted  our  line 
and  moved  up  a short  hollow.  John 
flushed  a bird,  but  didn’t  get  a shot. 
At  the  top  of  the  hollow,  Gary  got 
shooting  again,  missing  one  bird 
twice. 

We  were  finally  into  some  birds 
but,  as  is  typical  of  grouse,  they  were 
not  cooperating.  Except  for  Gary, 
the  rest  of  us  had  cold  gun  barrels  and 
a growing  sense  that  it  was  not  to  he 
our  day.  That  situation  changed  for 


me  soon 

enough,  though,  when  a 
grouse  erupted  between  Gary 
and  me.  When  it  got  out  in 
front,  I missed  it  twice. 
Gary  joked  about  my 
ability  to  get  off  two  shots 
while  he’d  hardly  had 
time  to  raise  his  gun.  Rec- 
ognizing his  compliment 
for  what  it  was,  I at  least 
had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  Gary  was  enjoying  himself, 
even  if  it  was  at  my  expense. 

We  moved  through  a fairly  open 
stretch  of  big  oaks  and  other  hard- 


woods  into  a hollow  that  had  always 

held  birds  in  the  past.  It  had  been 

f£jt 

llja  *k 

selectively  logged  some  years  before 

and  was  now  a jumble  of  tree  tops, 

W 

grapevines  and  briers,  with  plenty  of 

standing  trees  left  for  the  grouse  to  fly 

behind. 

Though  I was  already  sweating,  1 

-J 

stopped  to  button  my  old  coat  in 

9 

anticipation  of  the  multiflora  rose  I 

JnF*. 

y * 
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knew  was  ahead.  I’m  a firm  believer 

l 

that  the  heavier  the  cover,  the  greater 
the  concentration  of  birds.  For  that 
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reason,  I don’t  mind  bustin’  the 
brush,  particularly  when  it  may 
push  a bird  to  a hunting  partner. 
Not  having  the  luxury  of  a good 
dog,  hard  work  was  the  best  way  to 
improve  our  chances. 

As  we  spread  out  and  moved 
up  the  hollow,  crawling  over  and 
under  downed  tree  tops  and 
bulling  through  old  brier  canes, 
we  kept  up  a steady  stream  of 
chatter  to  help  keep  us  aligned.  In 


A SECOND  bird  then  got  up  between  Gary 
and  me  and  flew  right  across  the  front  of 
our  line. 


heavy  cover,  conversation  and 
fluorescent  orange  are  great  for 
keeping  track  of  each  other’s 
whereabouts.  A cardinal  rule  of 
hunting  heavy  cover  is  to  know 
where  everyone  is  before  game  is 
flushed. 

As  we  approached  the  head  of 
the  hollow,  Steve  finally  got  shoot- 
ing. Three  shots  in  rapid  succes- 
sion from  his  Remington  1100 
hurried  a bird  on  its  merry  way.  A 
second  bird  then  got  up  between 
Gary  and  me  and  flew  right  across 
the  front  of  our  line.  Steve,  on  the 
end,  got  shooting,  hut  again  with 


the  same  results.  Though  we  had  nothing 
to  show  for  it,  the  action  was  quickly  pick- 
ing up. 

Gary  was  the  first  to  score.  He  flushed 
and  dropped  a grouse  on  a long  third  shot 
from  his  Belgian  Browning  12-gauge  auto. 
He  then  flushed  a second  bird,  but  he 
watched  it  sail  away  while  he  held  an  empty 
gun.  Gary’s  bird  seemed  to  be  a small  fe- 
male, based  on  the  broken  tail  bar.  (I  have 
since  read  a study  that  concluded  that  the 
broken  tail  bar  is  not  a reliable  means  of 
identifying  the  sex  of  a grouse.) 

W'HATEVER  its  sex,  Gary  had  bagged 
a grouse  on  his  first  grouse  hunt,  a 
claim  none  of  us  Rob  boys  can  make. 

I was  the  next  to  score.  Having  marked 
a couple  of  the  missed  birds,  we  crossed  a 
small  flat  and  dropped  down  into  another 
hollow.  As  I started  down  the  hillside,  a 
grouse  erupted  from  a tangle  of  grapevines 
10  yards  in  front  of  me  and  flew  straight 
away.  I connected,  and  the  weight  in  the 
hack  of  my  jacket  sure  felt  good.  A few 
minutes  later,  Steve  got  a glimpse  of  a wild 
flush  and  then  Gary  flushed  one  and  missed. 
Whether  these  were  new  birds  or  reflushes 
of  previously  missed  birds,  we  had  clearly 
stumbled  into  a hot  spot  among  the  grape- 
vines. 

I glanced  in  Steve’s  direction  just  in 
time  to  see  a grouse  flush  from  the  grape- 
vines, low  and  straight  away  from  him.  His 
second  shot  knocked  the  bird  down,  but  it 
took  off  running.  Steve  shot  it  again,  just 
on  the  edge  of  heavy  cover.  After  the  usual 
congratulations  and  few  moments  admir- 
ing the  h ird , we  continued  our  push  through 
the  grapevines.  A bird  flushed  close  be- 
tweenjohnand  me,  but  neither  of  us  could 
see  it  because  of  the  cover.  Another  bird 
then  flushed  near  Gary  and  flew  in  an  arc 
over  Steve’s  head.  Swinging  right  to  left,  he 
dropped  his  second  bird  of  the  day  with  a 
load  of  7 '/is. 
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Heading  back  toward  the  truck,  Steve 
picked  up  a bonus  when  he  bounced  a 
rabbit  from  a brushpile.  The  rabbit  cut 
across  my  front,  but  my  three  shots  merely 
turned  the  rabbit  back  in  Steve’s  direction. 
Steve’s  second  round  connected,  giving 
him  a cottontail  to  complement  his  limit  of 
grouse. 

John  then  flushed  the  final  bird  of  the 
morning  as  he  paused  in  the  middle  of  an 
old  logging  road.  As  he  started  forward 
again,  the  bird  roared  off  and  his  hurried 
shot  missed. 

As  it  was  now  past  noon,  we  quit  for 
lunch.  It  had  been  a good  morning:  19 
flushes,  four  birds,  one  rabbit,  and  every- 
one got  shooting. 

After  driving  back  for  the  second  truck 
we  headed  back  to  the  house.  We  were  just 
climbing  out  of  the  trucks  when  an  old 
hunting  buddy,  Dan  Burns,  pulled  into  the 
driveway.  His  12-year-old  son,  Adam,  and 
his  nephew,  Joe  Fallecker,  were  with  him. 

After  hearing  about  our  morning  ad- 
ventures, Dan  suggested  an  afternoon 
grouse  hunt  near  the  old  mine  outside  of 
Chicora.  Steve  had  to  call  it  a day,  but  the 
rest  of  us  agreed  to  meet  at  Dan’s  house 
after  lunch. 

W'E  SOON  MET  Dan,  his  son  and 
nephew  and  drove  to  the  old  Titley 
mine.  The  gray  sky  overhead  promised 
rain,  and  the  temperature  had  warmed  to 
42  degrees.  It  was  a bit  too  warm  for  the 
gloves,  hunting  coat,  and  longjohns  I wear 
under  my  brush  pants  for  protection  from 
the  briers,  but  I didn’t  change  — prefer- 
ring to  sweat  rather  than  bleed. 

The  area  around  the  mine  was  similar  to 
the  cover  we  had  hunted  that  morning  — 
a lot  of  grapevines  and  briers.  Unlike  the 
morning’s  hunt,  which  started  slowly,  we 
got  into  birds  immediately. 

Dan  and  I saw  the  first  bird,  but  neither 
of  us  could  get  a shot.  Dan  winged  the 


second  bird  with  his  second  shot 
from  his  old  Remington  870  16- 
gauge,  and  he  and  John  went  after 
it.  A shot  from  Adam’s  gun  ended 
the  chase. 

Birds  seemed  to  be  every- 
where — we  flushed  six  in  suc- 
cession ■ — but  I had  yet  to  get  any 
sort  of  shooting  opportunity.  That 
quickly  changed,  though,  as  I 
poured  three  rounds  into  the  dark- 
ening sky  behind  the  1 2th  bird  of 


STEVE  PICKED  up  a bonus  when  he  bounced 
a rabbit  from  a brushpile.  I missed,  but 
Steve  didn't. 


the  afternoon.  Dan  also  contrib- 
uted an  empty  hull  to  hurry  the 
bird’s  departure.  Adam  then 
walked  passed  one,  which  took 
out  behind  him.  The  bird  was 
gone  before  he  ever  got  his  gun  to 
his  shoulder. 

Ignoring  that  one,  we  pushed 
on  in  the  direction  the  other  birds 
had  flown,  and  a light  rain  began 
to  fall.  Dan,  at  the  far  end  of  our 
line,  flushed  a grouse  from  the 
creek  bottom.  A single  shot  fol- 
lowed by  a “got  ’im”  told  us  he  had 
bagged  his  first  bird  of  the  day. 

The  rain  increased  as  we  moved 
into  an  overgrown  clearcut.  Criss- 
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crossed  tree  tops,  wet  and  slippery 
from  the  rain,  and  briers  mixed 
with  grapevines,  made  our  progress 
slow  and  laborious.  A bird  got  up 
near  John  and  me,  and  we  each 
missed  it  with  a snap  shot.  Dan 
then  hit  one.  The  bird  set  its  wings 
and  glided  into  the  jumble  of  un- 


Shoestring  Grouse 

Ingredients 

2 ruffed  grouse 
flour,  salt  and  pepper 
1/2  stick  butter 
2 tbls.  corn  oil 
small  can  mushrooms 
water 

several  sprigs  parsley,  chopped 

Slice  meat  into  one-half  to  three- 
quarter  inch  strips  (great  for  birds 
that  have  a lot  of  shot  in  them).  Shake 
meat  in  a paper  bag  with  flour,  salt 
and  pepper  until  coated.  Brown 
slowly  in  pan  with  melted  butter  and 
corn  oil.  Add  2 tbls.  water, 
mushrooms  and  juice  from  can,  cover 
and  cook  slowly.  After  15  minutes, 
add  more  hot  water  and  parsley. 
Cover  and  continue  cooking  slowly 
until  done.  Young  birds  are  usually 
done  in  25  minutes  total  cooking 
time.  Older  birds  take  longer.  Serve 
on  toast  with  gravy  that  forms  in  pan. 
Serves  two  or  three. 

From  Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook, 
available  from  the  Game  Commission,  Dept 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
1711 0-9797 . Cost  is  $4  plus  tax,  delivered. 


dergrowth  between  him  and 
Adam. 

Hoping  to  reflush  the  wounded 
bird,  Dan  and  Adam  carefully 
searched  the  area  for  a good  10 


minutes  while  the  rest  of  us  held  our  posi- 
tions. Patience  was  finally  rewarded  as 
Adam's  gun  cracked.  He  had  spied  the  bird 
trying  to  sneak  away  and  had  made  the  one 
shot  from  his  single-shot  count.  The  pride 
in  his  father’s  voice  was  unmistakable  as 
Dan  announced  that  Adam  had  just  gotten 
his  second  grouse. 

We  were  not  so  lucky  on  the  next  bird. 
1 ohn  and  Dan  both  shot  as  a grouse  swerved 
past  them  and  plunged  into  the  thicket 
ahead  of  them.  A floating  feather  or  two 
indicated  the  bird  had  been  hit,  but  the  sea 
of  briers  and  felled  trees  made  it  hard  to 
mark  the  bird. 

We  tried  hard  to  reflush  it,  but  we  weren’t 
successful.  A good  dog  would  have  been 
invaluable  under  the  circumstances. 

A STEADY  RAIN  was  falling  by  that 
■ time  and  the  sky  had  darkened  no- 
ticeably, so  we  decided  to  push  through  the 
last  hundred  yards  or  so  of  slashings  and 
walk  an  old  mine  road  back  to  the  trucks. 
As  I approached  a log-filled  gully,  a grouse 
erupted  from  the  ground  not  more  than 
two  or  three  yards  in  front  of  me.  The  cover 
was  so  thick  the  bird  had  trouble  getting 
airborne,  and  the  delay  proved  fatal. 

A limit  of  grouse  is  a rare  achievement 
for  me,  and  the  rain,  my  tired  legs  and  all 
the  missed  shots  no  longer  mattered  as  I 
stuffed  that  bird  into  the  back  of  my  jacket. 
Unless  a rabbit  hopped  my  way  or  a squirrel 
present  a good  shot,  the  day’s  hunt  was  over 
for  me. 

We  reached  the  old  mine  road  minutes 
later.  As  we  trudged  wearily  back  to  the 
trucks,  we  tallied  up  the  totals  for  the  day: 
40  flushes,  21  shooting  opportunities,  and 
nine  birds  bagged. 

While  we  had  missed  a lot  of  shots,  we 
were,  after  all,  hunting  grouse.  More  im- 
portantly, we  had  hunted  hard  in  heavy 
cover  and,  at  least  on  this  day,  had  been 
rewarded  for  our  efforts.  □ 
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Decoying  the  Bad  Guys 


By  Willis  A.  Sneath 

Director,  Northcentral  Region 


THE  USE  OF  decoys  to  apprehend  poachers  has  probably  been  around  since 
the  first  game  laws.  But  the  utilization  of  decoys  in  wildlife  law  enforce- 
ment work  has  become  more  widespread  in  recent  years,  and  the  sophistication 
of  the  decoys  themselves  has  increased. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Game  Commission,  the  North  American  Wildlife 
Enforcement  Officers  Association  (N  AWEOA),  and  the  Pennsylvania  Conser- 
vation Officers  Association  (COPA)  hosted  a three-day  workshop  to  learn 

more  about  this  law  enforcement  tool.  

Held  in  the  Northcentral  Region,  it  attracted 
137  wildlife  conservation  officers  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Officers  learned 
how  to  set  up  and  control  decoy  operations 

effectively  and  safely,  and  the  seminars  also  covered  legal  considerations  of 
decoy  use. 

Attendees  got  to  see  firsthand  several  types  of  decoys,  including  mechanical 
deer  and  turkeys,  and  even  a swimming  moose.  But  it  doesn’t  necessarily  take 
an  elaborate  decoy  to  catch  a poacher  or  a roadhunter,  as  illustrated  by  a grouse 
decoy  made  out  of  nothing  but  burdock  burrs. 

Decoys  offer  several  advantages.  One,  using  a decoy  places  the  violator,  the 
officer,  and  the  “wild  animal”  in  the 
same  location.  With  decoys,  officers 
can  concentrate  on  problem  areas. 

Best  of  all,  by  using  decoys  officers 
can  apprehend  violators  without  an 
animal  actually  being  killed. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  using  de- 
coys for  several  years,  primarily  as  a 
means  to  curtail  roadhunting.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  roadhunting  is 
unlawful,  it  is  also  unethical  and  ex- 
tremely unsafe.  The  practice  leaves  a 
bad  taste  in  the  mouths  of  not  only 
hunters,  but  landowners  and  the  gen- 
eral public  as  well. 

The  Game  Commission  is  pleased 
with  the  public  support  this  and  all 
our  other  law  enforcement  programs 
have  received.  The  hunting  public  can  also  provide  invaluable  assistance  by 
reporting  game  law  violations.  Simply  call  the  toll-free  number  for  the  region 
where  the  violation  has  occurred.  The  numbers  can  be  found  on  page  47  of  this 
issue  and  on  pages  4 and  5 of  the  hunting  and  trapping  regulations  digest. 

The  more  quickly  and  accurately  a violation  is  reported,  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  we’ll  be  able  to  apprehend  the  violator.  Cut  out  page  32  of  the  digest  and 
carry  it  with  you  to  help  catch  those  who  steal  from  all  of  us.  □ 


DECOYS  CAN  AID  in  the  apprehension  of  those 
who  jacklight  or  otherwise  poach  from  the 
roadways.  For  more  information  on  COPA  and 
the  NAWEOA  conference  it's  hosting  in  1995 
write:  COPA,  P.O.  Box  654,  Jersey  Shore,  PA  1 7740. 
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The  Geese  of  January 

Hunting  action  can  be  hot  in  the  cold  depths 
of  winter.  Scouting  and  set-up  are  the  keys. 

By  D.L.  Burkhart 


AT  40  YEARS  of  age,  I’ve  fi- 
XA.  nally  learned  to  trust  my 
instincts.  But  when  the  alarm 
clock  jangled  me  out  of  hed  at 
2:45  one  morning,  after  only  three 
hours’  sleep,  1 wondered  whether 
my  actions  were  based  on  instinct 
or  impulse. 

I got  dressed  and  stumbled  out 
to  my  truck.  The  short  drive  to 
Boh  W issler’s  house,  together  with 
a cup  of  coffee,  roused  me  a little. 
After  loading  Bob’s  big  bag  of 
field  decoys  and  other  equipment, 
and  grabbing  another  coffee,  my 


TWO  GEESE  came  out  of  nowhere,  with 
several  more  straggling  behind.  Amazingly, 
they  came  right  in. 


hunting  partner  and  I headed 
north.  A hundred  miles  of  high- 
way and  20  years’  worth  of  duck 
and  turkey  stories  got  us  to  an  all- 
night  service  plaza  where  we  were 
to  meet  our  hosts. 


In  no  time  Brent  Richmond  and  his  son 
Jason  wheeled  up  along  side  in  their  pickup. 
Over  breakfast,  he  and  Jason  filled  us  in  on 
the  day’s  plan.  Pennsylvania’s  first  late- 
season  hunt  for  resident  Canada  geese  had 
opened  the  week  before,  and  Brent  and 
Jason  had  been  hard  at  work  locating  birds 
and  securing  permission  to  hunt.  Great 
people,  the  Richmonds.  They  had  even 
gotten  out  several  times  and  managed  to 
drop  a few  Canadas  on  each  occasion.  We 
were  hopeful. 

The  hunt  was  to  take  place  in  a field  of 
corn  stubble  nearly  a half-mile  long  and 
some  300  yards  wide.  The  field  was  bor- 
dered by  the  Susquehanna  River  in  front  of 
us,  while  behind  was  a brushy  slough.  We 
pulled  mounds  of  decoys,  guns  and  other 
essentials  out  of  our  trucks  and  hauled 
them  out  to  the  end  of  a sparse  fencerow 
that  would  serve  as  our  blind. 

Punching  holes  in  the  frozen  ground  for 
decoy  stakes  was  easy,  thanks  to  a metal 
plunger-type  tool  Boh  had  designed.  The 
decoys  were  set  up  in  two  groups,  about  18 
in  each,  separated  by  a nice,  secure-looking 
landing  site. 

By  the  Richmonds’  estimation,  some 
400  geese  were  roosting  along  this  section 
of  the  river.  The  birds  had  chosen  well,  too. 
The  high,  steep  hanks  offered  good  shelter 
from  the  prevailing  wind,  and  houses  on 
the  south  shore  prevented  hunters  from 
getting  at  them  there. 

The  sun  had  gotten  high  and,  except  for 
an  occasional  honk,  there  was  no  activity. 
In  the  battle  against  boredom,  we  tinkered 
with  the  decoys,  ate  sandwiches  and  gath- 
ered brush  to  enhance  our  hiding  spots. 
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Losing  out  to  impatience,  Jason  executed  a 
careful  sneak  to  the  water’s  edge.  He  brought 
back  heartening  news:  The  geese  were  there, 
in  sizable  numbers,  tucked  against  the  lee 
shore. 

Finally,  about  noon,  some  birds  began 
to  get  restless.  Every  now  and  then,  a small 
flock  would  lift  up,  make  a short  flight  and 
drop  back  in  again.  This  went  on  for  several 
hours,  but  no  geese  came  within  range. 

As  the  sun  traveled  west,  our  confi- 
dence turned  to  guarded  optimism.  Our 
hosts  were  eager  to  show  us  some  action, 
but  it  wasn’t  until  four  o’clock,  with  just  an 
hour  left,  that  we  got  our  reward. 

Out  of  the  western  sky  came  a single, 
coarse  honk.  We  quickly  spotted  the  goose 
cutting  across  the  far  end  of  the  field. 
Opening  up  with  hails  from  our  calls,  we 
watched  the  goose  turn  — as  if  by  magic  — 
and  lock  its  wings.  Dropping  steadily,  it 
leveled  off  a scant  three  feet  above  the 
stubble,  coasting  ever  closer  against  the 
stiff  breeze. 

At  only  30  some  yards,  its  big,  black  feet 
reached  out  and  I fired,  knocking  it  down 
with  a broken  wing.  A hasty  second  shot 
from  Brent’s  Remington  1 1-87  finished  the 
job.  When  I retrieved  the  bird,  I saw  that  in 
addition  to  being  a large,  heavy  bird,  it  had 
a leg  band  and  an  identification  neck  col- 
lar — perhaps  indicating  the  bird  had  been 
trapped  and  relocated  as  a nuisance. 

W ithin  minutes  more  geese  started  com- 
ing off  the  river,  and  at  our  beckoning,  six 
broke  away  and  took  interest  in  the  decoys. 
Their  second  pass  brought  them  within 
range  and  our  bag  grew  by  three.  By  this 
time  several  hundred  ducks,  mostly  mal- 
lards, had  also  begun  milling  over  the  field. 
Through  this  swarm  came  20  more  Canadas. 

These  geese  were  cautious.  After  three 
maddening  passes,  and  despite  our  finest 
calling  efforts,  they  landed  a good  150 
yards  out.  Upon  lighting,  they  all  remained 
alert,  standing  at  attention,  heads  high, 
staring  directly  at  us.  Staring  back,  we 


noticed  another  collared  bird  in 
their  midst. 

This  situation  wasn’t  good: 
Competing  against  live  decoys  is 
too  difficult.  Just  then,  two  geese 
appeared  out  of  nowhere,  with 
several  more  straggling  some  dis- 
tance behind.  Amazingly,  they 
keyed  right  in  on  our  calling  and 
decoys,  seemingly  oblivious  to  the 
real  geese  farther  out.  The  two 
lead  birds  came  in  perfectly  and 
we  bagged  both  of  them  — the 
gunfire  scaring  off  our  live  compe- 
tition to  boot. 

Unfortunately,  Bob’s  auto- 
loader refused  to  chamber  the  sec- 
ond or  third  rounds.  In  an  attempt 
to  offer  some  help,  I was  caught 
flat-footed  outside  my  hiding  spot 
by  a pair  of  geese  that  had  slipped 
in  unannounced.  They  spotted  me 
and  drifted  across  the  field  toward 
the  river. 


AT  ONLY  30yards,  its  big,  black  feet  reached 
out  and  I fired,  knocking  it  down  with  a 
broken  wing. 


They  were  the  last  birds  to 
investigate  our  setup.  The  action 
ceased  just  as  abruptly  as  it  had 
begun.  At  quitting  time,  we  un- 
loaded guns  and  started  pulling 
decoys.  We  hauled  our  gear  back 
to  the  truck  where,  amid  stories, 
handshakes  and  goodbyes,  we  ad- 
mired six  fine  Canada  geese.  □ 
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BOB  PORVAZNIK  of  Whitehall  says 
this  Centre  County  10-point  is  the 
biggest  buck  he's  ever  taken. 


DALE  WOOD,  above,  Sinnamahoning,  bagged  this 
big  8-point  in  Cameron  County.  Below,  Randy  and 
Rick  and  their  father,  Wayne  Laucks,  went  three- 
for-three  in  Centre  County. 


RANDY  TETER,  above,  Zion  Grove,  poses 
with  his  fourth  buck,  a 5-pointer  he  took 
last  year.  Greg  Koons,  Tom  Shook,  John 
Shook,  and  Mike  Koons,  below,  went  to 
Fulton  County  for  these  trophies. 


CHRIS  VANN,  dropped  this 
Somerset  County  9-point  with  one 
shot  from  his  .35  Rem.  on  the  third 
day  of  the  season. 


100  Years! 


PGC  Commemorative  Sales  Catalog 


T-Shirts.  Everybody  loves  T-shirts,  and  this  one’s  a beauty.  A colorful 
screening  of  our  centennial  logo  complements  the  100%  cotton  shirt 
(check  out  the  green  sleeves  and  collar').  Adult  sizes  M,  L,  XL,  XXL. 

Item  No.  1 — Price:  $15 


Hats.  The  fully  adjustable  ball  cap  goes  great  with  the  shirt  or 
simply  by  itself.  With  a green  bill  and  a black  embroidered 
centennial  logo,  it’s  just  the  thing  for  hiking,  shooting  or 
meetings  at  the  sporting  club.  One  size  fits  all. 

Item  No.  2 — Price:  $12 

The  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  was 
created  by  the  state  General  Assembly 
on  June  25,  1 895. 


Patches.  PGC  embroidered  patches  have  always  been 
a big  hit,  and  odds  are  the  full-color  centennial  logo 
patch  will  sell  like  hotcakes  (or  like  our  Working 
Together  for  Wildlife  patches). 

Item  No.  3 — Price:  $5 


The  Commission’s  first  appropriation 
was  $800  for  two  years  — to  be  used 
only  for  postage. 


blades  of  both  knives  are  etched  with  “Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission”  and  “100  Years  of  Wildlife 
Conservation,  1895-1995.” 


Knives.  We  have  just  the  CASE  knife  for  you.  One  is  a numbered,  limited- 
edition  collectors  model  that  comes  complete  with  velvet-lined  walnut  case 
and  centennial  logo  inset.  The  stag-handled  knife  has  a 4'/4-inch  blade. 

Item  No.  4A  — Price:  $99.9 5 The  Commissii 

tu  . , land  to  pr 

I he  second  is  a stag-handled  Mini  Trapper  pocket  knife  (23A-inch  blades) 
you  II  want  to  carry  around  with  you.  A great  gift  for  just  about  everyone 
(but  don’t  forget  to  order  one  for  yourself). 

Item  No.  45  — Price:  $49.95 


The  nation’s  first  permanent  school  for 
wildlife  conservation  officers  was 
established  in  Pennsylvania  in  1 936. 


All  hawks  and  - 
horned  owl  - -j 
protection  in 

The  first  resident  hunting  license  was 
established  in  1 9 1 3 at  a fee  of  $ I . 


Trucks.  Winross,  famous  maker  of  all-metal  collectible  model  trucks,  has 
produced  a limited-edition  tractor  trailer  featuring  a Ford  A eromax. 
tractor  and  reefer  cargo  van.  It  is  emblazoned  with  several  Game 
Commission  logos,  plus  the  colorful  centennial  logo  and  banner. 
Item  No.  & — Price:  $54.95  (each  additional  truck,  $52.95) 


The  agency  established  mandatory  bear 
check  stations  in  1973  to  gather  data  on 
this  secretive  animal. 
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Metal  back  tags.  A blast  from  the  past,  these  4y2x3’/2-inch  metal  plates  are  based 
on  hunting  licenses  of  the  1930s  and  ’40s  (but  they’re  not  valid  to  hunt  with).  Four 
limited  editions  to  appeal  to  every  hunter,  whether  you  live  in  these  parts  or  not. 


Prices:  Item  No.  7A 

Gold  edition  (resident) 

$25 

Item  No.  73 

Gold  edition  (nonresident) 

25 

: authorized  to  buy 

Item  No.  7C 

Silver  edition  (resident) 

10 

) abitat  and  provide 
ic  hunting  in  191 9. 

Item  No.  70 

Silver  edition  (nonresident) 

10 

i-  except  the  great 
men  complete 


Pewter  pins.  Flandsomely  etched  and  colored  with  enamel, 
these  numbered  pins  (shown  actual  size)  will  appeal  to  the 
collector,  and  they’ll  jazz  up  a lapel,  too. 

Item  No.  5 — Price:  $10 


In  1 993,  Pennsylvania’s  elk  herd 
topped  200  animals  for  the  first  time 
this  century. 


Crockery.  Westerwald  Pottery  is  lead-free,  microwaveable  and  dishwasher 
safe.  The  wheel-thrown  pieces  are  brush  decorated  and  kiln-fired.  Perfect 
for  every  hunter’s  kitchen,  or  for  adding  to  a collection. 


Prices:  Item  No.  6A 

One-quart  jar  (left) 

$20 

Item  No.  63 

Plate 

25 

Item  No.  6C 

Preserve  jar  with  bail  (right) 

22 

All  price 
T-shirts 

Item  No. 

Order  today! 

5 include  shipping,  but  PA  residents  must  add  6%  sales  tax  to  all  orders  (except 
and  hats).  Please  allow  six  to  eight  weeks  for  delivery. 

Unit 

Description  Size  Quantity  Price  Total 

Please  order  by  item  number,  and  print  all  information  leg- 
ibly. Don’t  forget  sizes  for  T-shirts.  Make  checks  payable 
(no  cash,  please)  to  Centennial  Committee  and  mail  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Centennial  Committee 
P.O.  Box  60516 
Harrisburg,  PA  1 7 1 06-05  1 6 

Subtotal 
Sales  tax 
Total 

Name 

Address 

City  State 

Daytime  phone  ( ) 

area  code 

Zip 

Did  any  of  the  historical  tidbits  in  this  flyer  pique  your  curiosity?  Well,  if  you 
or  anyone  you  know  are  interested  in  the  history  surrounding  the  state’s 
wildlife  and  its  caretaker  — the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  — get  ready 
to  order  I 00  Years  of  Wildlife  Conservation.  This  hardcover  book,  available  in 
a few  short  months,  examines  wildlife  management,  hunting  and  nature 
from  the  state’s  early  colonists  to  the  present  day.  Stay  tuned  for  details. 


ck 
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EARL,  TOM  AND  LEE,  three  generations  of  Pigfords, 
above,  traveled  from  Washington  to  Elk  County  to 
find  these  trophies.  Marlin  "Butch"  Fink,  Harrisburg, 
below,  got  this  big  12-point  in  Lycoming  County. 


THE  VENESKYS,  Bob,  Mike,  George  and  Tom, 
found  these  deer  in  Indiana  County. 


RAY  BLANKENHORN  of  Cressona 
has  reason  to  smile  over  this  1 72- 
pound  Schuylkill  County  1 3-point. 


PAUL  RUEGER,  New  Haven,  CT,  1 
this  nice  8-point  in  Huntingdon  C< 
Noel  Davidheiser,  Douglassville,  t 
got  this  7-point  in  Berks  County. 


Snowshoe  Baptism 

Little  did  the  two  labbit  hunters  realize  that  their 
first  trip  for  hares  would  forever  hook  them  on 
after-Christmas  hunts  for  the  “big  rabbits.” 


MY  HUNTING  buddy  Jim 
and  I raise  and  train  beagles 
together,  and  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  sweeter  music 
than  the  sound  of  a brace  of  good 
beagles  hot  on  the  trail  of  a cot- 
tontail. On  the  way  home  from  a 
November  rabbit  hunt,  I decided 
to  again  bring  up  the  idea  of  tak- 
ing the  dogs  and  going  after  snow- 
shoes. 

Jim  had  never  wanted  to  hunt 
snowshoes  because  he  was  afraid 
of  losing  a dog,  hut  after  some 


By  Gerald  R.  Kimmel,  Jr. 


cajoling  he  gave  in.  We  decided 
to  head  out  on  opening  day  with  a 
single  dog,  a female  of  mine  that 
doesn’t  run  deer  and  has  a lot  of 
hare  hunting  breeding  in  her  pedi- 
gree. Jims  family  has  a hunting 
camp  in  the  Poconos,  and  we  de- 
cided to  hunt  a pine  swamp  in  a 
nearhy  game  lands. 

When  the  morning  of  Dec.  26 
arrived,  we  knew  it  was  going  to 
be  a tough  day.  The  wind  was 
blowing  hard  and  the  tempera- 
ture hovered  around  25  degrees. 
Jim  and  I were  worried  that  the 
ground  would  be  too  frozen  for  my 
beagle  Megan  to  pick  up  a scent, 
hut  we  had  been  hunting  for  only 
a few  minutes  before  she  struck  a 
trail.  The  chase  ended  quickly, 
hut  it  was  long  enough  for  us  to 


realize  we’d  be  better  off  trying  again  later 
in  the  week. 

The  following  Wednesday  a light  rain 
fell  and  the  mercury  stood  at  about  40 
degrees;  I just  knew  it  would  be  a good  day. 
Jim  was  smiling,  too,  when  I picked  him  up. 
“If  there  are  snowshoes  up  there  like  we 
think  there  are,  we’re  going  to  have  quite  a 
day  today,”  he  said. 

Little  did  we  know. 

I had  just  unsnapped  Megan’s  leash  when 
she  opened  up.  I immediately  ran  over  to 
where  she  started  harking  because  the  chase 
sounded  so  hard  I was  afraid  she  was  on  a 
deer.  But  when  I looked  down,  I saw  a big 
set  of  hare  prints  mixed  in  with  Megan’s. 
Jim  and  I spread  out  to  wait  for  what  we 
hoped  would  be  a successful  chase. 

Unlike  cottontails,  a hare  spends  it  en- 
tire life  above  ground.  Its  method  of  elud- 
ing a beagle  is  to  put  as  much  distance  as  it 
can  between  itself  and  the  dog,  which  usu- 
ally means  it  runs  in  much  bigger  circles 
than  a cottontails  does. 

Megan  was  gone  for  about  45  minutes 
before  I thought  1 heard  her  coming  back. 
Then,  before  I knew  it,  she  sounded  as 
though  she  was  right  on  top  of  us.  Straining 
my  eyes,  I thought  I’d  be  able  to  spot  a big 
white  rabbit  with  no  snow  on  the  ground, 
and  just  when  I thought  it  might  have 
gotten  by  me,  I looked  to  the  right  and 
there  it  was:  a huge,  white  hare  only  10 
yards  away. 

A 10-point  buck  wouldn’t  have  excited 
me  as  much.  The  hare  ran  as  the  dog  began 
to  close  the  gap,  and  I took  it  with  one  shot 
from  Jim’s  Winchester  Model  12. 

Jim  got  to  the  hare  just  as  I did,  and  we 
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looked  at  each  other  and  said,  “What  a 
chase.”  Neither  one  of  us  could  believe  we 
had  actually  killed  a hare.  Meg  smelled  the 
hare  for  about  five  seconds,  and  then  was 
off  hunting  for  another  one. 

We  continued  through  the  swamp,  hop- 
ing Meg  would  hump  out  another  one. 
Every  once  in  awhile  Meg  would  come  find 
us  and  then  go  off  hunting  in  another 
direction.  This  seemed  to  he  the  best  way 
to  hunt  the  kind  of  terrain  we  were  in,  and 
having  a trustworthy  hound  like  Megan  is 
absolutely  essential. 

A short  time  later,  I heard  Jim  shoot. 
“It’s  another  hare,  and  I hit  it,”  he  yelled. 
Meg  flew  by  me  and  toward  Jim,  and  soon 
she  was  hot  on  the  trail.  We  felt  certain  the 
chase  would  be  short,  assuming  J im  had  hit 
the  hare,  and  before  long  Meg  came  out  of 
the  laurel,  dragging  the  snowshoe  behind 
her.  I don’t  know  which  was  bigger,  her  or 


I LOOKED  to  the  right  and  there  it  was:  a 
huge  white  hare.  A 10-point  buck  couldn't 
have  gotten  me  so  excited. 


the  hare.  W e probably  wouldn’t  have  found 
the  animal  without  a dog. 

Praises  were  definitely  in  line  for  Meg, 
and  we  decided  to  sit  down  and  have  some 
lunch.  With  a hare  in  each  of  our  game 
bags,  the  day  was  already  a resounding 


success.  But  Meg  was  still  raring 
to  go.  Before  we  even  finished  our 
lunch,  she  had  another  one  going 
and  it  was  heading  right  for  us. 

We  dropped  our  sandwiches, 
quickly  set  up  as  best  we  could  and 
watched.  And  we  didn’t  have  long 
to  wait.  In  just  a few  moments  Jim 
had  our  third  hare  of  the  day.  He 
shot  it  not  five  yards  from  where 
he  had  shot  his  other  one. 

I looked  at  Jim  and  said,  “Do 
you  realize  that  you  just  limited 
out  on  snowshoes?” 

Around  one  o’clock,  we  de- 
cided to  head  hack.  We  were  al- 
most at  the  truck  when  Jim  kicked 
one  out. 

Meg  began  the  chase  as  Jim 
and  I huddled  underneath  a pine 
tree  and  waited  for  Meg  to  bring 
the  rabbit  around.  She  hadn’t  been 
gone  more  than  10  minutes  be- 
fore I saw  the  hare  sneaking 
through  the  laurel. 

My  first  shot  sent  limbs  flying 
behind  the  hare,  the  second  shot 
missed,  too,  but  the  third  one 
stopped  the  hare  just  as  it  was 
about  to  disappear  into  the  thick 
swamp. 

We  made  our  way  over  to  the 
final  snowshoe  of  the  day  and  sat 
down,  realizing  that  we  might 
never  achieve  such  an  accomplish- 
ment again.  We  knew  for  sure 
that  we  would  be  back  every  year 
after  Christmas. 

To  all  you  rabbit  hunters  out 
there  who  hunt  with  beagles,  think 
about  giving  snowshoes  a try.  Re- 
member to  wear  250  square  inches 
of  fluorescent  orange.  Jim  and  I 
found  a compass,  a topographic 
map,  and  a good  pair  of  high  rub- 
ber boots  to  he  valuable  in  hunt- 
ing the  swamps.  □ 
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Victory  at  the  Nationals 

Five  PGCofficers  traveled  to  Mississippi  fora 
shot  at  a prize  they’d  long  sought  — the 
conservation  officer  shooting  team  title. 


«TS  THE  LINE  ready?”  the 
A rangemaster  barked  from  atop 
the  tower.  Below,  a hundred  law 
enforcement  officers  made  last- 
second  mental  adjustments. 

“The  line  is  ready,”  the  range- 
master  announced.  Several  sec- 
onds later,  targets  seven  yards 
downrange  turned  to  face  the  com- 
petitors, and  during  the  next  20 
seconds,  each  officer  drew  his 
handgun,  fired  six  rounds,  re- 


By  Skip  Littwin 

Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement 


loaded  and  fired  six  more  before 
the  targets  turned  from  view. 

This  opening  salvo  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  33rd  NRA  Na- 
tional Police  Shooting  Champi- 
onships, held  in  Jackson,  MS.  And 
the  12  shots  were  just  the  first  of 
several  hundred  each  officer  would 
ultimately  shoot,  using  as  many  as 
six  different  firearms,  during  the 
course  of  the  three-day  competi- 
tion. 

The  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion began  conducting  a national 
championship  tournament  for  law 
enforcement  officers  in  1961. 
Jackson  has  played  host  to  the 
week-long  competition  since 
1 989,  and  this  year  more  than  450 
officers  from  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Great  Britain  com- 


peted. Practical  police  shooting  competi- 
tions (PPC)  evolved  from  the  training  and 
qualifying  all  law  enforcement  officers  must 
undergo.  PPC  blends  classic  bullseye  shoot- 
ing with  the  speed-shooting  events  so  popu- 
lar today. 

PPC  requires  each  officer  to  fire  at  ranges 
of  seven,  15,  25  and  50  yards,  from  stand- 
ing, kneeling,  sitting  and  prone  positions. 
Each  stage  of  fire  is  timed:  The  shortest 
time  frame  is  12  seconds  to  fire  six  shots 
from  the  25-yard  line;  the  longest  is  two 
minutes  and  45  seconds  to  fire  24  rounds  at 
50  yards. 

The  target  is  a human  silhouette  on 
which  oval  scoring  rings  are  superimposed. 

The  outermost  scoring  ring  — the  7 ring 

measures  approximately  24  inches  high 
and  16  inches  wide,  and  a shot  within  it 
counts  seven  points.  The  8,  9 and  10  rings 
are  progressively  smaller,  with  the  latter 
being  6x4  inches.  Within  the  10  ring  is  a 
smaller  3x2-inch  ring  called  the  X ring,  and 
it  is  used  to  break  ties.  Both  the  10  and  X 
rings  count  1 0 points.  Any  shot  outside  the 
7 ring  scores  a zero. 

Scores  are  typically  expressed  hy  the 
number  of  points,  followed  hy  the  number 
of  Xs  (580  points  with  22  tie-breaking  Xs, 
for  example,  would  he  posted  as  580-22X). 

An  officer  who  develops  an  interest  in 
handgun  competition  usually  reaps  several 
rewards  beyond  just  increasing  his  or  her 
shooting  prof  iciency.  Studies  have  demon- 
strated that  an  officer  confident  in  his 
ability  to  fire  his  sidearm  quickly  and  accu- 
rately is  less  apt  to  use  it.  Knowing  he  will 
hit  what  he  aims  at  gives  him  the  confi- 
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CAME  COMMISSION  officers  (standing)  Steve  Bernardi,  Skip 
Littwin,  (kneeling)  Chuck  Lincoln,  Rick  Hixson  and  Cary  Packard 
won  the  coveted  Camp  Trophy  at  the  NRA  National  Police 
Shooting  Championships  in  September. 


dence  to  use  non- le- 
thal means  to  handle 
tense  situations. 

Officers  who  shoot 
competitively  also 
learn  to  control  stress 
better.  Plinking  at  tin 
cans  in  a field  by  your- 
self is  pleasant  and  re- 
laxing. Shooting  at  a 
mark  the  size  of  a cof- 
fee cup  at  50  yards  — 
with  99  other  shoot- 
ers right  beside  you 
doing  the  same 
thing  — is  not,  espe- 
cially for  the  novice. 

But  through  practice 
and  experience,  a shooter  learns  to  deal 
with  this  stress.  Dealing  with  stress  brings 
the  confidence  needed  to  counteract  it. 

Historically,  the  Game  Commission  has 
encouraged  its  officers  to  participate  in 
handgun  competition.  Y ears  ago,  the  agency 
fielded  teams  to  compete  in  bullseye  com- 
petitions at  local,  state  and  regional  levels. 
Our  officers  were  always  competitive:  Many 
a first-place  trophy  left  the  match  with  “the 
game  wardens.” 

The  popularity  of  bullseye  shooting  de- 
clined throughout  the  country  in  the  late 
1970s  and  1980s.  And  with  increased  de- 
mands on  Commission  officers’  time,  in- 
terest in  competitive  shooting  began  to 
wane.  While  some  officers  continued  to 
compete  on  their  own,  the  agency  ended  its 
sponsorship. 

Then  we  discovered  that  the  NRA  po- 
lice championships  had  a special  category 
for  conservation  agencies.  The  highest- 
scoring  team  earned  the  right  to  take  home 
the  Camp  Trophy.  In  1989  the  Commis- 
sion began  sponsoring  an  agency  team  to 
travel  to  the  championships. 

Members  were  responsible  for  purchas- 
ing their  own  equipment  and  practice 


ammo.  They  also  paid  for  their 
preliminary  match  fees  and  ex- 
penses required  to  establish  the 
mandatory  NRA  classification. 
The  Commission  furnished  lodg- 
ing and  transportation  for  the 
team’s  first  trip  to  Jackson. 

The  five-officer  team  was  se- 
lected based  on  scores  fired  in 
local,  state  and  regional  tourna- 
ments during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1989.  That  year  the 
Commission’s  four-man  team 
placed  third  among  all  conserva- 
tion teams,  and  four  of  the  five 
members  were  awarded  medals  for 
their  efforts  in  the  individual 
matches. 

Since  then  the  Commission 
has  continued  to  support  the  team, 
and  we’ve  been  able  to  increase 
the  number  of  team  members  to 
six.  That  way  we  can  field  teams 
in  both  the  four-man  and  two- 
man  team  competitions  (an  of- 
ficer may  not  shoot  on  more  than 
one  team). 

The  six  members  of  our  1990 
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team  made  quite  a showing.  We 
left  Jackson  with  10  individual 
medals,  although  the  Camp  Tro- 
phy  still  eluded  us. 

NLY  TWO  commission  officers  at- 
tended  the  1991  tournament,  but 

it  turned  out  to  he  well  worth 
their  time.  Officers  Gary  Packard 
and  Dale  Hockenherry  won  the 
national  championship  two-man 
team  event  in  the  conservation 
agency  category.  Their  success 
redoubled  our  efforts  to  win  the 
Camp  Trophy. 

In  both  1992  and  1993,  a full 
complement  of  six  PGC  shooters 
competed  in  Jackson.  Although 
the  members  won  individual 
awards,  the  four-man  team  fin- 


ished second  to  Mississippi  in  the  battle  for 
the  Camp  Trophy. 

By  all  accounts,  the  1994  shooting  sea- 
son should  have  offered  the  bleakest 
chances  for  the  Commission’s  team  to  win 
the  Camp  Trophy.  Injuries  kept  two  team 
members  from  shooting  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  and  a third  member  lost  a lot 
of  practice  time  due  to  an  extended  vaca- 
tion. 

Nonetheless,  Steve  Bernardi,  Rick 
Hixson,  Chuck  Lincoln,  Skip  Littwin  and 
Gary  Packard  arrived  in  Jackson  on  Sept. 
24,  anxious  to  begin  the  three-day  tourna- 
ment. 

For  two  days  prior  to  the  match,  the 
team  practiced  at  local  ranges  to  keep  sharp. 
Practice  sessions  also  give  team  captains  a 
chance  to  look  at  their  squads  to  see  who’s 
performing  the  best  right  before  champi- 


The  1500  Tournament 

n !2AK 1 V Sh°0tin?  7™  for  PPC  comPetitl™s  is  the  1 500  tournament  so  named  for  a 

A?ahamahffh  J’  i ^ °f  ^ Wntmg’  °nly  °ne  °fficer’  J™  Collins  of 

Alabama,  has  shot  a perfect  1 500  score  in  registered  competition.  The  tournament  is  divided 

be  ng  numberTxmat<  ’ " C°UrSeS  °f  ^ the  C°tal  °f  a11  flve  matches’ the  Aggregate, 


Match 

No. 

1A 

IB 

2 


4A 

4B 

5A 


5B 


Distance 

(yards) 

7 

15 

25 

50 


25 

25 

7 

25 


50 


25 


No. 

Rounds 

12 

12 

18 

24 


12 

12 

12 

18 

24 


Position  Time 

Standing  without  support  20  secs. 

Standing  without  support  20  secs. 

6 kneeling,  6 left-hand  barricade,  90  secs. 

6 right-hand  barricade 

6 sitting,  6 prone,  2 min.  45  secs. 

6 left-hand  barricade, 

6 right-hand  barricade 
Standing  without  support  35  secs. 

Standing  without  support  35  secs. 

Standing  without  Support  1 2 secs. 

6 kneeling,  6 left-hand  barricade,  90  secs. 

6 right-hand  barricade 

6 sitting,  6 prone,  2 min.  45  secs. 

6 left-hand  barricade 

6 right-hand  barricade 

Standing  without  support  1 2 secs. 

Total  of  Matches  1-5 
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onships.  The  teams  must  be  selected  before 
the  championships  begin. 

Team  captain  Packard  made  the  final 
decision,  picking  Hixson,  Bernardi  and 
Littwin  and  himself  as  firing  members,  and 
Chuck  Lincoln  as  alternate  and  team  coach. 

In  team  competition,  each  officer  fires  a 
60-round  course  that  totals  600  points. 
Only  one  team  member  shoots  at  a time, 
which  allows  another  team  member  to 
coach  the  competitor  (a  practice  allowed 
only  in  team  competition).  The  four  indi- 
vidual scores  are  tallied  to  give  the  team’s 
score. 

Since  we  started  going  to  the  nationals, 
a friendly  rivalry  has  existed  between  us 
and  the  conservation  officers  from  Missis- 
sippi. From  that  first  year,  those  gentlemen 
have  been  friendly  and  gracious  hosts.  This 
summer  proved  no  different,  and  as  usual 
the  Mississippians  were  the  team  to  heat. 

Packard  fired  first  and  posted  a 579,  but 
Mississippi’s  first  man  led  off  with  a strong 
585.  Not  to  be  outdone,  Hixson  — 


Pennsylvania’s  second  man  — 
notched  a 585,  too,  while  his  Mis- 
sissippi counterpart  fired  a 577. 
W ith  two  shooters  left  to  go,  Penn- 
sylvania held  a slim,  two-point 
advantage. 

Bernardi  was  next  with  a 582, 
two  points  lower  than  what 
Mississippi’s  third  shooter  had.  As 
Littwin  stepped  to  the  line,  both 
teams  were  tied.  He  and 
Mississippi’s  fourth  man  shot  ex- 
cellent rounds  and  wound  up  with 
the  identical  score  of  587-3 IX. 

The  final  tally  showed  both 
teams  with  2,333  points,  but  the 
PGC  squad  had  posted  118  tie- 
breaking  Xs  to  Mississippi’s  111. 
After  six  years  of  effort,  the  Penn- 
sy l vania  Game  Commission 
shooting  team  had  finally  brought 
the  national  championship  and 
the  Camp  Trophy  home  to  the 
Keystone  State.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

A Story  of  the  Sinnamahone,  by  George  William  Huntley,  Jr.,  available  from  Pine  Creek 
Historian,  Swiss  Chalet  Lane,  Waterville,  PA  1 777 6-0067,  510  pp.,  $35.52,  delivered  (PA 
residents  add  6%  sales  tax).  First  published  in  1936  and  now  made  available  as  a reprint 
through  Pine  Creek  Historian,  Sinnamahone  traces  the  history  of  the  spar  industry  along 
the  Sinnemahoning  from  1 865  to  1 885.  Spars  were  used  to  make  masts  for  sailing  ves- 
sels, and  in  many  cases  only  spars  found  in  remote  areas  such  as  northcentral  Pennsylva- 
nia were  adequate.  A "Number  One"  spar,  for  example,  was  a white  pine  that  was 
straight,  sound,  free  from  large  knots,  92  feet  or  more  in  length  and  not  less  than  18 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  end. 

Finding,  cutting,  preparing,  and  rafting  such  giants  made  for  exciting  exploits  in  a 
rugged  area  during  a tough  time  in  our  state's  history.  In  compiling  this  record,  the 
author  interviewed  more  than  150  people  who  were  in  one  way  or  another  involved  in 
the  business.  Presented  here  are  seven  accounts,  each  featuring  an  individual  — or,  in 
two  cases,  brothers  — who  owned  or  ran  a lumbering  operation.  Fifty  vintage  photo- 
graphs complement  the  text.  When  ordering,  be  sure  to  ask  for  a complete  list  of  books 
available  through  Pine  Creek  Historian. 
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Spread  the  Word 

Crawford  County  — At  a recent 
Information  & Education  conference,  we 
discussed  How  tHe  more  tHan  80  percent 
of  Pennsylvania  citizens  who  don’t  hunt 
will  ultimately  decide  the  future  of  our 
sport  and  the  direction  of  our  agency. 
These  people  aren  t opposed  to  our  sport, 
hut  we  must  take  the  time  to  explain  and 
demonstrate  how  hunting  and  trapping 
fit  into  nature  and  society.  We  also 
should  seize  every  opportunity  to  inform 
people  that  money  from  hunters  and 
trappers  — not  tax  dollars  — funds  the 
management  of  all  wildlife  species  in  the 
state.  WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro, 
Meadville. 

Late  Mate 

Blair  County  — Having  finally 
settled  into  my  district  (I  even  have  a 
desk  now),  I m finding  it  quite  interest- 
ing.  Back  in  September,  1 thought  I 
heard  a gobbler  during  a late-day 
thunderstorm.  One  of  the  Food  & Cover 
guys  took  out  a ballpoint  pen  and  yelped 
with  it  while  another  crewman  clucked 
with  his  mouth.  Sure  enough,  a gobbler 
with  a 9-inch  beard  strutted  down  the 
hill  toward  us.  — WCO  A1  Zellner, 
Roaring  Spring. 

What  A Waste 

Snyder  County  — In  one  month  I 
counted  37  skunks,  19  raccoons,  two 
muskrats  and  a mink  killed  on  the  road. 

It  s unfortunate  that  the  fur  market  has 
declined,  and  trapping  along  with  it.  As 
furbearer  populations  rise  from  lack  of 
harvest,  more  of  them  become  wasted  as 
they  are  hit  by  cars.  — VPCO  Steve 
Bernardi,  Penns  Creek. 


Do  Yourself  A Favor 

Indiana  County  — Many  of  the  game 
law  violations  I deal  with  are  the  result  of 
ignorance  rather  than  an  intent  to  break 
the  law.  Do  yourself  a favor:  Read  the 
digest  of  hunting  and  trapping  laws  that 
comes  with  each  license.  The  short  time 
it  takes  to  review  it  can  save  you  a lot  of 
hard-earned  money.  — WCO  Melvin  A. 
Schake,  Homer  City. 


Smacked  Bloody 

Elk  County  — I was  investigating  a 
night  shooting,  and  I went  to  the  only 
camp  in  the  vicinity  that  was  occupied. 
No  one  there  had  seen  or  heard  any- 
thing,  hut  on  the  way  back  to  my  vehicle 
I found  fresh  blood  on  my  hand.  I 
couldn’t  find  any  cuts,  so  I grabbed  my 
flashlight  and  retraced  my  steps.  I hadn’t 
found  anything  when  one  of  the  guys  at 
the  camp  came  out  to  ask  what  I was 
looking  for.  1 told  him,  and  he  solved  the 
mystery  by  telling  me  1 had  a cut  on  my 
nose  that  was  bleeding.  That’s  when  I 
remembered  getting  smacked  by  a 
blackberry  cane.  — WCO  Dick 
Bodenhorn,  Ridgway. 
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Welcome,  Ed  Zillner? 

Blair  County  — I’d  like  to  welcome 
a new  officer  to  the  county.  Although  he 
was  recently  introduced  to  a group  as 
“Ed,”  and  many  of  his  materials  in  the 
office  are  marked  for  “Zillner”  or 
“Zellnar,”  his  real  name  is  Albert  Zellner. 
Welcome,  Al;  we’ll  eventually  get  your 
name  right.  — WCO  Steve  Kleiner, 
Altoona. 

What’s  In  A Name? 

Tioga  County  — There’s  a story 
going  around  about  two  officers  who  saw 
an  archer  hunting  in  his  tree  past  legal 
hours.  They  approached  the  violator  only 
to  find  that  for  some  time  they’d  been 
watching  a knot  in  the  tree.  Some 
officers  have  taken  to  calling  them 
“knotheads,”  but  I’m  “knot”  going  to.  — 
WCO  Steve  Gehringer,  Mansfield. 

The  Protectors 

Northampton  County  — I was 
removing  a roadkilled  deer  from  a man’s 
lawn  when  he  began  asking  me  about  the 
agency.  I explained  that  I was  the  only 
wildlife  conservation  officer  for  the 
county  and  that  I had  several  deputies  to 
help  me.  As  I was  leaving,  though,  he 
asked  me  who  the  county’s  “game 
protector”  was.  I guess  we  can  change  our 
titles,  but  we’ll  always  be  the  protectors 
of  wildlife.  — WCO  Matthew  D. 

Belding,  Northampton. 

Go  Fish! 

Warren  County  — In  September,  my 
deputies  and  I set  up  and  manned  a 
display  at  the  Pennsylvania  Champion- 
ship Fishing  Tournament  in  Tidioute. 
The  people  there  made  us  feel  welcome, 
and  we  spent  a lot  of  time  talking  to  folks 
about  hunting  and  nature.  I hope  to  be 
there  again  next  year,  and  I’d  recom- 
mend this  event  to  anyone.  — WCO 
James  W.  Egley,  Irvine. 


Last  fall  I watched  two  juvenile 
Cooper’s  hawks  try  to  catch  a pair  of  gray 
squirrels  in  my  yard.  The  squirrels  were 
gathering  hickory  nuts  and  acorns,  and 
each  time  they  ventured  far  from  their 
tree  the  hawks  would  swoop  at  them  — 
missing  every  time.  The  hawks  would 
then  perch  nearby  and  wait  for  another 
opportunity.  While  the  hawks  may  be 
young  and  inexperienced,  if  they  survive 
to  adulthood,  the  squirrels  may  not  be 
nearly  as  fortunate  next  time.  — LMO 
Ned  Weston,  West  Sunbury. 

Grouse  Society  Aids  Habitat 

Thanks  to  the  Ruffed  Grouse  Society, 
we  were  able  to  use  our  upland  vegeta- 
tion cutter  to  improve  habitat  on  five 
game  lands  in  Erie  and  Crawford  coun- 
ties. The  group  is  also  funding  a 23-acre 
revegetation  cut  on  SGL  314-  Thanks  for 
the  help.  — - LMO  W.  Pat  Anderson, 
Titusville. 

Wrong  Answer 

Forest  County  — I recently  asked  a 
violator  why  he  had  driven  around  a 
gate,  and  signs  that  read  “Closed  to  all 
Motorized  Vehicles.”  The  best  excuse  he 
could  come  up  with  was,  “I  thought  those 
signs  were  meant  for  ATVs,  not  cars  and 
trucks.”  — WCO  Richard  T.  Cramer, 
Tionesta. 
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Winter  Ringnecks 

Potter  County  — Each  year  after 
Christmas,  the  agency  stocks  pheasants 
on  game  lands  and  cooperator  properties 
in  the  northern  pheasant  zone,  but 
relatively  few  hunters  take  advantage  of 
it.  Winter’s  my  favorite  time  of  the  year 
to  chase  bunnies  and  ringnecks,  and  I 
believe  you’ll  think  so,  too.  — WCO 
William  C.  Ragosta,  Coudersport. 

Keep  Your  Cool 

Bucks  County  — Anti-hunting 
groups  rely  on  emotion  and  sensational- 
ism to  promote  their  cause.  Keep  that  in 
mind  if  you’re  approached  hy  such  people 
in  the  field.  Be  calm  and  don’t  get  into  a 
confrontation,  and  if  you  are  approached 
by  anti-hunters,  please  contact  your  local 
conservation  officer.  — WCO  Christo- 
pher B.  Grudi,  Quakertown. 


High  Rating 


Forester  Gary  Click,  Game  Lands 
Maintenance  Supervisor  Dale  Walker 
and  I were  on  SGL  1 16,  assessing  wildlife 
habitat,  particularly  the  components  as 
they  relate  to  bears.  As  we  rated  the  area, 
a bear  came  out  of  the  wetlands  and  went 
hack  in  on  the  other  side.  Needless  to 
say,  the  area  scored  high  for  bear 
habitat.  — LMO  John  C.  Shutkufski, 
Damascus. 


Bear  Warning 

A husband  and  wife  were  fishing  on 
SGL  227  when  they  saw  a bear  behind 
them.  It  walked  over  and  picked  up  a 
sleeping  bag  the  woman  had  been  sitting 
on.  It  grabbed  the  hag  and  began  shaking 
it,  and  the  couple  became  concerned 
when  the  hear  stood  on  its  legs  and 
growled  at  them.  As  they  backed  off, 
dropping  rods  and  vests,  the  bear 
followed.  It’s  interesting  that  several 
weeks  earlier  a bear  had  surprised 
another  fisherman  at  the  dam.  The  man 
gave  up  his  stringer  offish,  hut  the  bear 
followed  or  chased  him  for  about  a half- 
mile.  — LMO  Stephen  L.  Opet, 
Tamaqua. 


Tiny  Little  Homes 

Westmoreland  County  — I put  up 
an  exhibit  for  Allegheny  Township 
Community  Days.  On  display  were 
nesting  boxes  produced  from  designs  in 
the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  book, 
but  an  actual  tree  section  that  WES  Joe 
Stefko  brought  in  got  the  most  attention. 
Many  children  were  amazed  at  how 
wildlife  can  live  in  small  holes  in  trees.  I 
hope  they’ll  take  this  newfound  knowl- 
edge with  them  and  tell  their  parents 
about  it  when  landscaping  decisions  are 
made.  — WCO  R.  Gary  Toward,  Hyde 
Park. 


Teamwork 

Northumberland  County  — I was 
eating  lunch  in  a strip  mine  area  when  I 
saw  a pair  of  grouse  land  in  some  crown 
vetch.  One  bird  submerged  itself  in  the 
vegetation  and  ran  a circular  pattern 
while  the  other  followed,  neck  stretched 
out,  picking  off  the  bugs  flushed  hy  its 
partner.  Later,  they  traded  places  and 
continued  this  dining  activity  until  they 
got  close  to  my  truck.  — WCO  James  M. 
Kazakavage,  Sunbury. 
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The  Bard  5peaks 

Clarion  County  — At  a county 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  meeting 
the  discussion  turned  to  hunter  behavior. 
1 mentioned  how  many  people  remember 
the  transgressions  hunters  commit  hut 
seldom,  if  ever,  comment  on  all  the  good 
experiences  they’ve  had  with  hunters. 
Someone  reinforced  my  point  by  quoting 
William  Shakespeare:  “The  evil  that 
men  do  lives  after  them,  the  good  is  oft 
interred  with  the  hones.”  — WCO  Alan 
C.  Scott,  New  Bethlehem. 

Stunning  Announcement 

Somerset  County  — The  metropoli- 
tan deer  crisis  in  the  region  is  legendary, 
so  it  was  with  stunned  amazement  that  I 
watched  a television  news  report  from 
Monroeville.  Officials  there  were  urging 
residents  to  post  their  land  against 
hunting  before  archery  season  started.  — 
WCO  John  G.  Smith,  Salisbury. 

True  Representation 

Wyoming  County  — Deputy 
Marshall  Stover  brought  in  the  carcass  of 
a red-tailed  hawk  that  had  flown  into  a 
high  tension  wire.  The  hawk  was  still 
clutching  a chipmunk,  which  held  an 
acorn  in  its  paws.  We’re  going  to  mount 
the  hawk  as  found:  a representation  of 
nature’s  food  chain.  — WCO  William 
Wasserman,  Tunkhannock. 


Volunteer  Today 

The  Game  Commission  is  always 
interested  in  enlisting  volunteers  to 
help  with  habitat  improvements  on  our 
game  lands.  If  you  know  of  a Scout 
group,  sporting  club  or  other  civic- 
minded  organization  or  individual  who 
might  want  to  help,  contact  your  local 
region  office  with  your  ideas.  In  many 
cases,  we  can  supply  seedlings,  trash 
bags,  nesting  boxes  and  other  materials 
to  assist  in  the  endeavor.  — LMO 
Edward  J.  Zindell,  Bear  Creek. 

Big  Bucks  for  Pheasants 

The  local  chapter  of  Pheasants 
Forever  spent  more  than  $10,000  this 
year  on  habitat  improvements  on  a single 
Farm  Game  project.  That  figure  ex- 
ceeded my  lime,  seed  and  fertilizer 
budget  for  my  entire  four-county  land 
management  group.  — LMO  Richard  B. 
Belding,  Waynesburg. 


Bridgework  for  Birds 

Fayette  County  — I recently 
answered  a complaint  involving  a raven 
that  was  harassing  people  at  a dentist’s 
office  and  attacking  a glass  entrance 
door.  Either  he  saw  his  reflection  in  the 
door  or  he  wanted  a set  of  dentures.  The 
witnesses  said  the  bird  was  completely 
toothless.  — WCO  Charles  H.  May,  Mill 
Run. 
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Race  Ya! 

Jefferson  County  — 1 was  heading 
out  on  night  patrol  when  I spotted 
movement  in  the  field  to  my  left.  1 
turned  on  my  spotlight  and  found  a 10- 
point  buck  trotting  alongside  my  vehicle. 
1 stopped,  and  so  did  the  deer.  When  I 
drove  on  again  so  did  he,  keeping  pace 
beside  me  for  about  1 50  yards  before 
running  into  the  woods.  — WCO 
Michael  A.  Girosky,  Reynoldsville. 

In  A Perfect  World 

Bucks  County  — While  driving 
along  Route  6111  noticed  white  garbage 
bags  from  an  Adopt  A Highway  cleanup. 

1 know  it’s  great  that  so  many  people  are 
willing  to  help  keep  our  roads  clean,  hut 
wouldn’t  it  be  better  if  motorists  no 
longer  tossed  litter  from  their  cars?  — 
WCO  Ed  Urban,  Chalfont. 


I Surrender 

Mercer  County  — When  a neighbor 
returned  a borrowed  box  trap  he  left  it 
on  my  porch  with  the  door  up.  There  was 
no  bait  in  the  trap,  so  it’s  not  hard  to 
imagine  my  surprise  that  when  I went  to 
get  the  trap  for  someone  else  and  found  a 
possum  inside.  The  opossum  was  either 
attracted  by  the  scent  of  the  skunk  that 
had  been  in  the  trap,  or  was  just  surren- 
dering before  I went  after  him.  — WCO 
Donald  G.  Chaybin,  Greenville. 


Excellent  Legacy 

The  Game  Commission  will  soon  turn 
100  years  old,  giving  all  of  us  a chance  to 
look  back  proudly  on  its  history.  The  1.3 
million  acre  game  lands  system  is  one  of 
the  most  important  programs  ever 
conceived,  and  it  s due  to  the  foresight  of 
early  Game  Commissioners  that  we  were 
able  to  amass  so  much  land  for  wildlife 
and  recreation.  As  the  state  continues  to 
develop,  game  lands  provide  critical 
habitat  for  many  species.  The  system  is 
an  excellent  legacy,  one  we  must 
continue  to  invest  in  during  the  next  100 
years.  — LMO  Bruce  C.  Metz, 
Spinnerstown. 

Getting  His  Goat 

Chester  County  — 1 have  a new 
deputy  who  is  so  excited  about  deer 
season  that  I believe  he’s  begun  to 
hallucinate.  We  were  patrolling  one  day 
when  he  hollered  at  me  to  stop  the  truck, 
whereupon  he  explained  that  he’d  seen  a 
deer  hanging  in  a tree.  I was  skeptical, 
hut  we  hacked  up  — only  to  find  a goat 
standing  on  its  hind  legs,  stretching  for 
an  apple  on  the  tree  it  was  tied  to.  I 
think  Scott’s  due  for  some  remedial 
training  on  wildlife  identification.  — 
WCO  Keith  W.  Mullin,  Oxford. 

Off  You  Go 

Mercer  County  — Deputy  Dick  Lilly 
handled  a call  a few  months  hack  about  a 
buck  that  was  tangled  in  a grapevine. 
When  Dick  arrived,  a man  working  on 
the  farm  said  the  buck  had  just  run  into  a 
corn  patch,  and  the  pair  soon  found  the 
buck  lying  exhausted  on  the  ground  — 
tangled  in  about  20  feet  of  grapevine  and 
five  feet  of  rope.  Dick  carefully  grabbed 
the  buck  by  the  antlers  and  cut  loose  the 
rope  and  vine.  The  buck  jumped  up  and 
fell  over  backwards  before  regaining  its 
balance  and  dashing  off,  some  rope  and 
vine  still  hanging  in  its  rack.  — WCO 
Jim  Donatelli,  Mercer. 
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Conservation  News 

Edited  by  j.  Scott  Rupp 


Donald  C.  Madl  assumes  post 
of  executive  director 

Peter  S.  Duncan  steps  down  at  special 
October  Commission  meeting. 


IN  A SPECIAL  meeting  Oct.  28, 
Donald  C.  Madl  was  named  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Game  Com- 
mision.  The  motion  was  made  by  Com- 
missioner Robert  J.  Gilford  and  sec- 
onded by  Commissioner  Vernon  K. 
Shaffer;  it  passed  on  a voice  vote. 

Earlier  in  the  meeting,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Peter  S.  Duncan  would 
retire.  He  had  served  as  the  agency’s 
director  since  1983. 

The  new  director,  Madl,  was  South- 
west Region  director  before  being 
named  deputy  executive  director  of 
field  operations  in  1992. 


Madl,  a Mars  na- 
tive, graduated  from 
the  Ross  Leffler  School 
of  Conservation  in 
1963  and  was  first  as- 
signed to  Washington 
County  as  a wildlife 
conservation  officer. 

He  was  transferred 
to  Armstrong  County 
in  1968  and  was  later 
promoted  to  Informa- 
tion & Education  supervisor  for  the 
Southwest  Region.  He  became  the 
region’s  director  in  1973. 


Donald  C.  Madl 


Two  charged  in  wildlife  poisoning  case 


TWO  KNOX  men  were  charged  Oct. 
13  with  the  poisoning  of  six  turkeys, 
four  blue  jays,  three  cardinals,  two 
mourning  doves  and  one  cowbird. 
Total  fines  levied  against  Todd  A. 
Kline  and  Richard  C.  Kline  could 
amount  to  $6,800. 

An  investigation,  which  involved 
Game  Commission  officers  and  agents 
of  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Interior,  began  last 
May  when  a spring  gobbler  hunter 
reported  that  some  turkeys  in  a field 
were  acting  strangely.  WCO  David 
Beinhaur  investigated  and  found  vari- 
ous species  of  birds  dead  or  dying  at  the 
scene. 

The  birds,  including  the  gobbler 
the  hunter  had  shot,  and  samples  of 


corn  found  in  the  area  were  sent  to  the 
National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Forensics 
Laboratory  in  Oregon.  Lab  tests  re- 
vealed the  corn  had  been  treated  with 
carbofuran,  a pesticide. 

The  lab  exam  showed  that  all  the 
birds  were  contaminated  with  the  poi- 
son as  well. 

In  another  field,  investigators  found 
more  carbofuran-laced  corn  spread  on 
the  ground.  The  toxic  grain  in  both 
cases  was  discovered  on  land  owned  by 
the  Klines. 

“The  hunter  was  lucky  to  hnd  the 
sick  birds  before  going  home  with  his 
prize  to  feed  his  family,”  said  Lorraine 
Yocum,  law  enforcement  supervisor 
for  the  Northwest  Region. 
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Late  resident  goose  season 


PENNSYLVANIA  WILL  holdalate- 
season  hunt  for  non-migrating  Canada 
geese  Jan.  20  through  Feh.  4-  The 
special  permits  required  to  participate 
in  the  hunt  are  available  by  mail  and 
over  the  counter  at  Game  Commis- 
sion offices. 

The  hunt  will  he  held  on  and  within 
five  miles  of  portions  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Juniata  rivers.  The  bag  limit 
L five  daily,  10  in  possession. 

The  southern  boundary  on  the  main 
stem  of  the  Susquehanna  is  five  miles 
below  the  T urnpike  bridge.  Hunting  is 
permitted  five  miles  above  the  1-80 
bridge  near  Bloomsburg  on  the  North 
Branch  and  five  miles  above  the  Route 
1 50  bridge  near  Lock  Haven  on  the 
West  Branch. 

The  hunt  zone  extends  up  the 
Juniata  River  as  far  as  five  miles  above 
the  Route  103  bridge  in  Lewistown. 

Lf  tint  ing  seasons  for  migrating  geese 
have  been  curtailed  for  several  years. 
The  U.S.  Fish  &.  Wildlife  Service  has 
permitted  hunts  for  non-migrating 


geese,  as  long  as  migrants  make  up  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  harvest. 

Last  year,  foul  weather  and  heavy 
snow  and  icy  conditions  resulted  in 
only  500  geese  being  taken  during  the 
late  season. 

Llunters  are  required  to  obtain  a 
free  permit  from  the  Commission  (in 
addition  to  other  waterfowl  hunting 
license  requirements),  and  they  must 
keep  a daily  record  of  days  hunted  and 
geese  harvested,  whether  they  kill  birds 
or  not.  Hunters  must  return  the  self- 
addressed,  postage-paid  card  that 
comes  with  the  permit  to  the  agency. 

The  permit  issued  for  the  Septem- 
ber goose  hunt  is  not  valid  for  the  late 
season.  To  obtain  the  late  season  per- 
mit, write  the  PGC  in  care  of  Late 
Goose  Season  Permit,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797. 
Requests  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 

Permits  may  be  picked  up  at 
Commision  region  offices  and  the  Har- 
risburg headquarters. 


Landowners  must  report  deer  kills 

LANDOWNERS  WHO  harvest  deer  on  property  for  which  they  are  not 
required  to  be  licensed  must  nonetheless  tag  and  report  their  kills.  If  you  harvest 
a deer  on  your  own  property,  send  a postcard  to  the  Commission’s  Harrisburg 
headquarters  with  the  following  information:  your  name  and  address;  month, 
day  and  year  of  kill;  county  and  township  where  killed;  antlered  or  antlerless 
(deer  having  no  antlers  or  both  antlers  less  than  three  inches  long  are  antlerless); 
number  of  points  if  antlered;  and  hunting  arm  used.  The  information  must  be 
mailed  to  the  Commission  within  10  days  of  kill. 


Conservancy  calendar  on  sale 


EACH  YEAR  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Conservancy  — which  provides 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  agency  in 
land  acquisitions  — publishes  a cal- 
endar. The  1995  edition  features  wa- 
tercolor  paintings  of  wildflowers. 


People  who  aren’t  conservancy 
members  may  order  the  calendar  by 
sending  $6  (plus  sales  tax  for  resi- 
dents) to  Western  Pennsylvania  Con- 
servancy, 1995  Calendar,  316  Fourth 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  15222-2075. 
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1 994  Youth  SPORT  Essay  Contest 

Essay  Theme:  ‘What  I Can  Do,  As  A Sportsperson,  To  Protect  My  Right  To  Own  And 
Use  Firearms  For  Lawful  Purposes. 

1994  Essay  Information  and  Rules: 

1.  Entrants  must  be  Pennsylvania  residents  and  have  successfully  completed  an  accred- 
ited  hunter  education  or  hunter-trapper  education  course  and  possess  a current 
hunting  or  furtakers  license. 

2.  There  is  a junior  and  a senior  category.  Age  for  juniors  is  12-15,  and  16-18  for  seniors. 
All  entrants  must  be  enrolled  as  students  and  have  not  yet  completed  12th  grade. 

3.  Entries  must  include  the  following  information: 

A.  Name  — First,  middle  initial  and  last. 

B.  Mailing  address  including  zip  code. 

C.  Age  and  date  of  birth. 

D.  Telephone  number  including  area  code. 

E.  The  year,  state  and  county  where  hunter  education/hunter-trapper  education 
course  was  taken. 

F.  1994  hunting  or  furtakers  license  number. 

G.  Name  of  school  and  grade. 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  Jan.  31,  1995,  and  mailed  directly  to: 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  SPORT  Essay  Contest,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110-9797 

5.  Essays  must  be  printed,  typed  or  computer  generated,  double-spaced,  and  contain  no 
more  than  300  words. 

6.  All  essays  become  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  The  first  place 

entry  in  each  category  will  be  published  in  Pennsylvania  Game  News. 

7.  Prior  first  place  winners  in  either  the  junior  or  senior  category  are  not  eligible  to  enter 
an  essay  in  that  same  category. 

8.  Judges  will  be  selected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  the  judges’ 
decisions  will  be  final. 

9.  One  junior  and  one  senior  winner  will  be  selected.  The  senior  winner  will  receive  a 
Savage  Arms  .243  rifle,  while  the  junior  winner  will  be  awarded  a Savage  Arms  rifle/ 
shotgun  combination  in  .222/20-gauge.  First  runners-up  in  each  category  will  be 
recipients  of  a pair  of  TASCO  binoculars.  Each  second  runners-up  will  win  a New 
England  Firearms  single  barrel  shotgun. 

The  prizes  are  being  made  available  through  the  generosity  of  the  manufacturers.  All 
contestants  will  receive  a limited  edition  sew-on  Commission  100th  anniversary  patch. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

Within  the  state,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 
Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 
Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Theater  of  the  Hunt 

Each  time  we  go  into  the  woods,  we  become 
unwitting  actors  in  a grand  play  of  nature, 

the  hunter  and  the  hunted. 


HAVE  TELEVISION,  cinemas  and 
video  killed  off  the  theater?  Not 
where  I live.  Two  small  cities  here  have 
theater  companies,  community  players 
whose  productions  are  eagerly  awaited  and 
well  attended. 

I ve  been  to  several  of  their  productions, 
and  while  not  on  the  level  of  the  Broadway 
shows  — and  not  expected  to  be  — they’re 
a lot  of  fun.  I was  happily  surprised.  I’d  been 
expecting  not  much  more  than  school  plays 
and  found,  instead,  talented  professionals. 

Community  theater  shows  are  geared  to 
general  audiences,  but  they  are  varied 
enough  to  please  all  dramatic  tastes.  Musi- 
cals  seem  to  play  best  around  here,  espe- 
cially standards  like  “Marne,”  “Li’l  Abner” 
and  1776.  The  groups  have  done  myster- 
ies, comedies  and  romances,  too. 

Why  is  live  theater  still  appealing,  espe- 
cially considering  all  the  wonders  ot  mo- 
tion pictures?  I suspect  it’s  because  the 
movie  image  is  flat  — a photograph,  an 
illusion,  a contrived  fake. 

And  in  at  least  the  hacks  of  our  minds 
we  know  it’s  all  been  dubbed,  manipulated 
and  computer  enhanced.  Even  the  sequence 
of  scenes  is  skewed.  The  middle  of  the  film 
may  have  been  shot  first,  then  the  end, 
then  the  beginning. 

Several  versions  of  a scene  may  be  re- 
corded, each  with  a different  outcome. 
Even  the  actors  don’t  know  what  the  whole 
movie  looks  like  until  they  view  it,  along 
with  the  audience,  on  the  screen. 


But  in  the  theater,  the  story  is  a coher- 
ent whole  played  from  beginning  to  end. 
Once  the  curtain  is  up,  there’s  no  stopping 
to  reshoot.  Actors  go  through  the  plot 
along  with  audience,  or  rather  they  take  us 
there,  making  us  laugh,  cry,  believe.  Even 
when  a play  is  presented  night  after  night, 
every  performance  is  different.  Rest  as- 
sured, once  a curtain  rises,  what  is  about  to 
happen  has  never  happened  before. 

Hunting  is  like  that.  Every  day  afield  is 
like  a theater-in-the-round.  All  the  dra- 
matic elements  are  in  place,  the  actors,  the 
audience  and  the  plot.  There’s  lighting  to 
enhance  the  mood,  plenty  of  props  on 
stage,  and  a script  to  follow.  True,  the 
characters  and  even  the  audience  do  im- 
provise. 

Each  time  the  sun  raises  night’s  dark 
curtain  from  the  stage,  the  performance  of 
“The  Hunt”  is  different,  and  so  is  the  type 
of  production  presented. 

Will  today’s  hunt  be  drama,  comedy, 
farce,  mystery,  suspenseful  thriller,  ro- 
mance? No  imitation  of  life  here;  hunting 
involves  the  interplay  of  flesh  and  blood 
actors. 

Maybe  that’s  why  indoor  video 
bowhunts,  although  popular  between  sea- 
sons, are  still  no  substitute  for  being  in  the 
woods.  Shooting  a video  round  a few  times 
is  like  going  to  the  same  movie  again  and 
again  — you  know  what’s  going  to  happen 
next.  In  the  living  theater  of  the  hunt,  the 
next  scene  is  always  a surprise. 
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Hunting  is  an  avant-garde  sort  of  pro- 
duction. One  can  never  be  sure  who  is  the 
audience  and  who  are  the  actors.  Some- 
times a hunter  is  performing  one  role  when 
he  thinks  he’s  playing  another. 

Sit  still  in  a tree  stand  and  you  believe 
you’re  in  the  balcony  watching  the  show 
below  you.  But  then,  while  rising  from 
your  tree  stand  to  stretch  a cramped  leg, 
you  spook  a deer  that  had  been  watching 
you  all  the  time.  Suddenly  you  realize 
you’re  the  one  on  stage.  But  instead  of 
applause,  the  crowd  is  rushing  to  the  exits, 
leaving  behind  the  jeers  and  cat-calls  of 
snorts  and  white  flags. 

That’s  a scene  from  the  comedy,  “Caught 
In  the  Act.”  If  you’re  wise,  you’ll  think  it’s 
pretty  funny,  too.  Sometimes  the  humor  is 
farce,  like  “Forgot  My  Pants,”  a true  inci- 
dent of  a hunter  who  realizes  several  hours 
into  the  buck  season  that  he’s  on  stand 
with  just  his  long  johns  on.  He  looks  down 
to  find  himself  costumed  in  boots,  mittens, 
coat,  orange  vest  and  hat,  holding  a rifle; 
but  from  ankle  to  waist,  it’s  just  his  under- 
wear. 

Sometimes  the  humor  is  subtly  dry,  like 
a buck  sneaking  down  the  draw  and  out  of 
the  drive,  so  cool  you  can  almost  see  his  wry 
grin.  The  hunters  who  think  they  have  him 
surrounded  are  scurrying  to  stands  and  buzz- 
ing about  drive  patterns.  They  don’t  even 
know  the  punch  line’s  been  dropped  — 
that’s  why  the  audience  is  laughing. 

Like  the  great  plays,  the  best  hunts  are 
drama.  A shot  rings  out  and  the  hunter 
hears  hooves  pounding  and  branches  crash- 
ing. Then,  in  a rush  of  brown,  the  buck  is 
before  him.  His  heart  pounds,  the  rifle 
comes  up.  The  scene  hurtles  toward  a cli- 
max and  the  audience  strains  forward. 

What  will  happen  in  the  next  instant? 
A satisfying  conclusion,  a disappointing 
denouement?  It’s  nail-biting,  edge-of-your- 
seat  time  and  you’re  glad  you  bought  your 
tickets. 

After  the  shot,  it’s  suspense,  a cliff- 
hanger.  “Did  I get  him?”  When  the  action 
carries  the  deer  out  of  sight,  plot  tension 


mounts  again  as  the  hunter  moves,  often 
on  shaky  legs,  to  where  he  hopes  his  trophy 
lies. 

The  climax  of  the  shot  and  the  quick 
rise  to  another  dramatic  conclusion  is  mas- 
terful story-making  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thor, and  Reality  must  take  a bow.  No 
hunter  is  completely  assured  of  the  scene’s 
outcome  until  he  has  placed  his  hands 
confidently  upon  the  deer  he  has  killed. 
Only  then  can  the  audience  applaud. 


WILL  YOU  be  the  hero  of  your  play,  or  will 
your  part  be  the  fall  guy  in  a comedy? 

I’ve  noticed  that  when  the  theater  com- 
panies in  my  area  schedule  mysteries,  it’s 
hard  to  get  tickets.  It  seems  we  all  like  the 
puzzling  clues  and  curious  circumstances 
that  lead  to  the  unraveling  and  appre- 
hending. The  best  mysteries  are  neatly 
wrapped  up  at  the  end  as  the  detective 
reveals  “whodunit”  and  shows  us  exactly 
how  he  solved  it  and  why  the  red  herrings 
led  us  astray. 

Every  hunt  has  an  element  of  mystery. 
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Instead  of  “whodunit,”  the  question  is 
“whereisit ?”  And  the  subplot  is  always  find- 
ing,  investigating  and  interpreting  clues  to 
the  buck  s whereabouts  and  intercepting 
the  wily  creature.  A rub  mark  here,  a scrape- 
line  there,  a still-warm  bed,  hootprints 
sharp-edged  in  fast-falling  snow,  “Inspec- 
tor Nimrod”  on  the  case. 

If  the  audience  could  be  hovering  above, 
members  might  view  an  intricate  cat-and- 
mouse  hit  of  stage  direction  as  the  actors  — 
the  deer  and  the  hunter — maneuver 
around  each  other.  The  avoidance  might 
be  by  design  (the  deer’s  role)  or  by  accident 
(the  hunter’s  part). 

Or  the  audience  might  see  the  two  ac- 
tors on  a convergent  path,  but  unknown  to 
each  other.  Both  are  “on  the  boards,”  but 
each  player  believes  he’s  alone  in  the  spot- 
light. The  next  act  promises  to  be  a great 
one. 

Of  necessity,  most  of  the  play  is  in  mime. 
The  actors  don  t speak  the  same  language, 
and  the  deer  has  a very  limited  vocabulary. 
Curiously,  the  speechless  actions  of  one 
often  cue  a torrent  of  words,  mostly  excla- 
mations and  imprecations,  from  the  other. 
One  actor  has  almost  all  the  lines,  but  the 
other  could  win  a Tony  for  its  use  of  body 
language.  The  deer’s  a master  of  the  in- 
quisitive ear-swivel,  the  “I’ve  had  enough 
of  you”  stamp,  the  scene-stealing,  high- 
tailing exit. 

Hunting  certainly  has  its  cast  of  charac- 


ters, some  of  which  appear  in  fur,  some  in 
orange  cloth.  There  are  classic  roles  in 
which  the  individual  who  plays  them 
changes  every  year.  “The  Big  Buck,”  “The 
White  Doe”  are  marquee-toppers.  “Old 
Timer  and  “The  Kid”  are  hunters’  parts 
that  are  always  favorites,  especially  when 
they  share  top  hilling. 

Then  there  are  the  actors  whose  stage 
names  follow  them  from  performance  to 
performance,  like  “Ok  Scraggly  Horn”  or 
the  Busted  3-Point.”  Among  the  cast  of 
hunter  characters  I’ve  known  are  “Pitts- 
burgh Joe,”  Lucky  Lenny,”  “Graybeard” 
and  “Sly.”  Of  course,  the  actors’  “stage 
names”  are  used  only  in  “the  theater,”  never 
in  their  “day  jobs.” 

What  will  he  the  theme  of  your  next 
appearance  in  “The  Hunt”?  Will  it  he  funny, 
exciting  or  a little  bit  sad?  One  script  none 
of  us  wants  to  see  or  play  in  is  the  tragedy. 
Thankfully,  tragedies  have  been  performed 
with  less  frequency,  largely  due  to  increased 
hunter  education  and  fluorescent  orange. 
Both  actors  and  audience  would  he  glad  to 
see  the  genre  go  out  of  vogue  altogether. 

Romance?  Is  that  plot  element  to  he 
forgotten?  On  a silent  snow-covered 
evening,  as  two  hunters  top  the  last  hill  on 
their  way  home  — the  rose  of  sunset  lin- 
gering on  the  horizon,  diamond-bright  stars 
dotting  the  darkness  overhead  — can  this 
happier-fated  Romeo  and  Juliet  he  for- 
given for  stealing  a kiss?  □ 


Cover  painting  by  Chuck  Book 

VISIONS  OF  BIG  BUCKS  will  tantalize  more  than  a million  Pennsylvania  hunters  this 
month.  And  while  the  vast  majority  of  antlered  deer  do  not  live  long  enough  to  grow  such 
headgear,  enough  of  them  do  to  make  such  visions  more  than  simple  pipe  dreams.  Trophy 
deer  can  be  found  in  every  county  of  the  state,  but  they’re  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
woodlots  around  farms  and  suburban  developments  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state  than  the 
Big  Woods  counties  up  north.  Generally,  it’s  not  until  a deer  is  at  least  three  years  of  age  that 
it  produces  a trophy-class  rack.  And  in  Pennsylvania,  nearly  90  percent  of  the  adult  males 
(antlered  deer)  are  taken  when  they  are  a year  and  a half  old.  It  follows,  then,  that  only  one 
in  a hundred  makes  it  to  at  least  three  years  of  age.  One  in  a hundred  may  seem  like  small 
odds,  and  in  a sense,  it  is.  But  when  you  go  on  to  consider  that  some  250,000  bucks  are  taken 
in  Pennsylvania  each  year,  that  leaves  tens  of  thousand  trophies  out  there.  Throw  in 
scouting,  perseverance,  and  a hefty  dose  of  good  luck,  and  your  chances  of  bagging  that  buck 
of  a lifetime  are  not  that  far-fetched. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Restoration  of  Mill  Creek 

Acid  mine  drainage  has  claimed  thousands  of 
miles  of  streams,  but  with  citizen  commitment  and 
private  and  governmental  expertise  comes  hope. 


RAIN  WAS  FALLING  an  inch  and  a 
► half  an  hour  one  cold  April  day  in 
Jefferson  County.  Some  of  us  huddled  un- 
der umbrellas  as  we  listened  to  restoration 
ecologists  Eric  McCleary  and  Doug  Kepler 
of  Damariscotta  Environmental  Consult- 
ants wax  enthusiastic  about  the  manmade, 
bright  orange  pond  in  front  of  us.  Even  as 
they  talked,  wood  ducks  and  mallards  sailed 
past,  and  a red-spotted  newt  climbed  over 
Kepler’s  boot. 

“You  never  would  have  seen  that  be- 
fore,” Kepler  commented,  pointing  down 
at  the  newt.  “There’s  proof  that  the  system 
works.” 

The  system  he  was  referring  to  was  one 
of  several  constructed  wetlands  he  and 
McCleary  had  designed  and  built,  with 
help  from  concerned  citizens  and  govern- 
ment employees.  The  wetlands  were 
designed  to  clean  up  acid  mine 
drainage  (AMD)  in  the  60-square- 
mile  Mill  Creek  watershed. 

Mill  Creek  is  one  of  the  main 
tributaries  of  the  Clarion  River. 
Although  the  northern  half  of 
the  creek  is  pristine  enough  to 
hold  native  brook  trout,  the 
southern  half  is  essentially  dead 
because  of  AMD. 

In  the  south,  the  creek  has 
a characteristic  orange  color 
caused  by  iron  oxides  that  coat 
the  bottom  of  the  stream  bed. 

Not  only  has  aquatic  life  been 
silenced  by  AMD,  but  mine 
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drainage  has  claimed  even  herbaceous 
plants  and  trees. 

Back  on  Oct.  6,  1990,  conservation- 
minded  people  from  a wide  spectrum  of 
public  and  private  organizations  met  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  restoring  a high- 
quality,  cold-water  fishery  along  the  entire 
Mill  Creek  watershed.  They  also  hoped  to 
improve  the  area  for  wildlife  and  recre- 
ation; much  of  the  AMD-damaged  portion 
of  the  watershed  is  within  SGL  74. 

To  do  this,  they  planned  to  design  a 
relatively  economical,  low  maintenance 
system  that  could  be  used  to  clean  up  1 5 
AMD  sites  on  the  watershed  and  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  entire  Appalachian  coal  re- 
gion. AMD  has  devastated  an  estimated 
7 ,440  miles  of  streams  ( 5 ,000  miles  of  which 
■ are  in  Pennsylvania)  and  29,640 
acres  of  impoundments  throughout 
Appalachian  coal  country. 

But  first  they  wanted  to  bring  in 
the  knowledge  that  only  a diverse 
group  can  provide.  Eleven  organi- 
zations, businesses  and  govern- 
ment agencies  joined  the  fight.  They 
named  the  group  the  Mill  Creek  Coalition 
of  Clarion  and  Jefferson  Counties  (Mill 
Creek  flows  through  both  counties). 

For  10  years,  Kepler  and  McCleary  had 
tested  the  constructed  wetland  technique 
at  other,  smaller  AMD  sites  and  had  expe- 
rienced success.  They  decided  it  was  time 
to  work  with  larger,  more  challenging  sites. 
First  they  reviewed  previous  state  and  fed- 
eral studies  on  areas  of  the  watershed  af- 
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fected  by  AMD.  From  these  studies  (and 
field  work  done  by  the  Clarion  University 
faculty  and  students)  they  identified  the 
AMD  sites  that  most  seriously  affected 
Mill  Creek. 

For  its  first  site,  the  coalition  chose  two 
AMD  discharges  adjacent  to  Howe  Road 
in  Jefferson  County.  That  was  the  site  we 
were  surveying  as  April  rains  drenched  us, 
three  years  after  the  work  had  begun. 

Discharges  are  caused  when  sandstone 
bedrock  containing  iron  and  sulfur  com- 
pounds is  exposed  to  oxygen.  This  occurs 
during  disturbances  such  as  strip  mining 
and  gas-  or  oil-well  drilling.  The  oxygen 
reacts  with  the  compounds  to  produce  dis- 
solved iron  oxides  and  sulfuric  acid.  These 
in  turn  pollute  groundwater,  and  any  springs 
or  spring  speeps  that  originate  in  such  an 
area  will  pollute  streams. 

Since  chemical  reactions  cause  the  prob- 
lem, chemical  reactions  are  required  to 


Coalition  Partners 

THE  MILL  CREEK  Coalition  provides 
an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
through  a group  effort.  The  following 
donated  time,  money  and  expertise: 
Alliance  for  Wetlands  and  Wildlife; 
Damariscotta  Environmental  Consult- 
ants, County  Conservation  Districts  in 
both  Clarion  and  Jefferson  counties;  Iron 
Furnace  chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited; 
Magic  Forest  of  West-Central  Penn- 
sylvania; League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Clarion  County;  Seneca  Rocks  Audubon 
Society;  PA  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  chapters  in  Clarion  and  Jefferson 
counties;  and  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

The  coalition  has  also  received  vital 
assistance  from  the  PA  Game  Com- 
mission; PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission; 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines;  the  PA  Dept, 
of  Environmental  Resources’  Bureau  of 
Mining  and  Reclamation,  Bureau  of  Land 
and  Water  Conservation,  and  Bureau  of 
Oil  and  Gas;  Clarion  University  biology 
faculty  and  students;  and  the  National 
Guard. 


solve  it  too.  Kepler  and  McCleary  designed 
a system  in  which  polluted  water  is  chan- 
neled into  an  anoxic  (oxygen-free)  under- 
ground drain  that’s  filled  with  crushed  lime- 
stone. The  limestone  reacts  with  the  high 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  AMD  and 
neutralizes  a portion  of  the  water’s  acidity. 

When  it  comes  out  of  the  drain,  the 
water  mixes  with  oxygen.  That  reaction 
precipitates  out  the  iron  oxides  as  the  water 
moves  through  a series  of  ponds  partially 
filled  with  spent  mushroom  compost  and 
wetland  plants  on  which  bacteria  feed. 
These  bacteria  remove  still  more  iron,  and 
by  the  time  the  slow-moving  water  finally 
meanders  its  way  through  the  constructed 
wetland,  it  is  no  longer  acidic. 

Before  the  wetlands  were  constructed, 
the  two  d ischarges  poured  up  to  1 20  pounds 
of  iron,  along  with  water  that  had  a pH 
level  of  3 (an  acidic  condition  that  will  not 
support  fish),  into  Mill  Creek  everyday.  At 
Howe  Bridge  three  years  later,  Kepler 
showed  us  a place  where  the  water’s  pH 
went  from  2.8  to  6.3  (7  is  neutral)  in  only 
a few  feet.  In  addition,  90  to  95  percent  of 
the  discharged  iron  has  been  removed  by 
the  time  the  water  reaches  Mill  Creek. 

A lot  of  work  from  both  volunteers  and 
professionals  was  required  to  get  to  this 
point.  The  constructed  wetlands  them- 
selves are  located  on  SGL  74  and  an  adja- 
cent private  property.  Game  Commission 
personnel  helped  to  clear  the  site  in  the 
late  summer  of  1 99 1 . Later,  when  the  wet- 
lands were  completed,  Food  <8t  Cover  crews 
put  up  wood  duck  and  mallard  nesting 
devices. 

In  October,  the  big  guns  arrived:  the 
876th  Engineering  Battalion  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Company  B.  They  were  armed 
with  trucks,  backhoes,  frontloaders  and 
bulldozers.  Many  of  the  members  are  resi- 
dents of  Jefferson  County,  so  they  were 
pleased  to  be  working  on  a public  service 
project  in  their  own  county.  That  way  they 
could  bring  family  and  friends  to  the  site  to 
showcase  their  accomplishments. 

The  Guardsmen  and  their  heavy  equip- 
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merit  dug  the  ponds,  installed  the  channels 
and  built  dams  the  design  called  for.  The 
work  was  well-suited  to  the  engineering 
battalion’s  mission,  which  is  to  engage  in 
sustained  engineering  projects  on  publicly 
owned  land.  Those  projects  include  heavy 
earth  moving,  water  purification  and  envi- 
ronmental protection. 

The  National  Guard’s  commitment  to 
the  effort  was  crucial  to  the  project’s  initial 
successes.  Without  the  Guard’s  help,  the 
coalition  would’ve  had  to  hire  contrac- 
tors — a prohibitively  expensive  proposi- 
tion for  a fledgling  group. 

The  Guard  returned  the  following  spring 
to  fine-tune  the  system.  The  battalion 
installed  a small  cattail  swamp  to 
take  care  of  a small  discharge  that 
had  developed  upstream  of  the 
remediation  system.  Cattails,  ac- 
cording to  Kepler,  are  ideal  plants 
because  they  are  prolific  and 
can  tolerate  bad  water.  When 
cattails  die  back,  they  provide  organic  food 
for  the  bacteria  in  the  pond. 

In  addition,  Guard  crews  planted  silky 
dogwood,  southern  arrowwood,  button- 
bush,  black  alder,  and  evergreen  winter- 
berry  throughout  the  wetland  for  wildlife 
food  and  cover. 

The  National  Guard  also  donated  its 
services  to  constructing  a second  wetland 
project  the  following  summer,  the  Schnepp 
Road  project  upstream  from  Howe  Bridge. 
(The  876th  Battalion  received  the  PA 
National  Guard  Environmental  Award  for 
its  work  at  both  projects.) 

The  fame  of  the  projects  spread  to  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  South  Africa,  Australia  and 
Canada.  Researchers  from  those  countries 
toured  the  Howe  Bridge  site  for  ideas  about 
cleaning  up  similar  problems  in  their  na- 
tions. 

The  project  was  a winner  for  the  coali- 
tion, and  it  began  to  reap  rewards.  The 
group  was  able  to  get  grants  and  awards 
over  the  next  several  years,  and  the  inno- 
vative work  was  recognized  in  the  scientific 
community. 


Trout  Unlimited’s  Iron  Furnace  chap- 
ter not  only  obtained  grants,  but  it  also 
raised  money  for  the  coalition  at  its  annual 
banquet.  This  year  the  chapter  received 
the  Golden  Trout  Award. 

Back  in  1992,  the  Mill  Creek  Coalition 
and  Damariscotta  Environmental  Consult- 
ants won  second  place  in  the  “Take  Pride 
in  Pennsylvania”  contest.  The  following 
year,  the  coalition  won  the  Pennsylvania 
Watershed  Protection  Award  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Conservation 
Districts.  This  year  it  won  the  Conserva- 
tion Organization  of  the  Year 
award  from  the  PA  Wildlife 
Federation  (the  education 
branch  of  the  PA  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs) . 
1994  was  also  the  year  the 
coalition  launched  its  most  am- 
bitious project  — the  cleaning  up 
of  two  of  10  AMD  discharges  on 
Little  Mill  Creek.  Little  Mill  is  the  major 
polluting  stream  within  the  Mill  Creek 
watershed. 

The  group  again  got  help  from  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  it  was  also  fortunate  to 
receive  a grant  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  the  amount  of 
$165,000.  It  was  the  largest  single  grant  or 
contribution  the  coalition  had  received 
over  the  years  from  private  foundations  or 
from  organizations  that  were  members  of 
the  coalition. 

With  any  luck,  the  coalition  hopes  to 
have  Little  Mill  Creek  completely  cleaned 
up  by  the  year  2000.  But  improvements  can 
already  be  seen  at  all  three  sites.  Members 
of  the  coalition  noticed  wildlife  moving 
into  the  constructed  wetlands  almost  im- 
mediately. 

At  the  Howe  Bridge  site,  where  the 
Game  Commission  had  put  up  the  nesting 
devices  (some  in  the  middle  of  the  bright 
orange  settling  pond)  PGC  Land  Manage- 
ment Officer  Jim  Bowers  reported  on  nest 
box  usage.  His  1993-94  winter  survey 
showed  there  had  been  three  pairs  of  com- 
mon mergansers,  two  wood  duck  pairs,  two 
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tree  swallow  pairs  and  one  mallard  pair 
nesting  at  the  site. 

Kepler  reports  that  the  Schnepp  Road 
site  now  supports  green  frogs,  red-spotted 
newts,  common  snapping  turtles,  cedar 
waxwings,  dragonflies,  bluegills,  waterstrid- 
ers  and  other  aquatic  insects.  And  at  the 
new  Little  Mill  Creek  site  he  counted  50 
resting  Canada  geese  and  a great  blue  heron 
feeding  on  frogs  two  months  after  the  con- 
struction  was  finished. 

Plants  have  revegetated  the  area  around 
the  treatment  ponds.  Black  alder,  several 
species  of  willows,  buttonbush,  soft  rush, 
swamp  dewberry,  Pennsylvania  smartweed 
and  Allegheny  monkey  flower  are  now 
found  at  the  Schnepp  Road  site. 

Seneca  Rocks  Audubon  Society  mem- 


ber Margaret  Buckwalter  discovered  nod- 
ding ladies  tresses  at  the  Howe  Bridge  site 
in  1992,  and  Kepler  says  that  burreed  and 
duck  potato  also  grow  there. 

Pete  Dalby,  coalition  president,  has  seen 
migrating  shorebirds  at  Howe  Bridge,  and 
he  was  delighted  to  find  a bat  using  one  of 
the  nest  boxes  as  a roosting  site. 

This  year  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
electrofished  downstream  from  the  sites 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  1 7 years,  crews 
caught  brook  trout  and  eight  other  fish 
species  — including  darters  and  chubs. 

Best  of  all,  the  local  people  notice  the 
difference.  As  Dalby  says  with  visible  plea- 
sure, “It’s  great  when  we’re  out  in  the  field 
and  people  stop  to  tell  us  the  water  looks 
better  than  it  has  in  30  years.”  □ 


Fun  GomCS  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Bat  Mania 

Fill  in  the  blanks  below,  and  then  match  the  numbered  letters  below  to  learn 
about  Pennsylvania’s  bats. 


more 


1.  Bats  are  the  only 

2.  Bats  are 

3.  The 


mammals. 


14 


eaters. 


16 


of  a bat  are  very  small. 


4.  In  total  darkness,  bats  catch  their 


IT 


in  flight. 


5.  Pennsylvania  bats  are  known  as  evening  or 

6.  To  cope  with  winter  temperatures,  most  bats 


ii 


bats. 


7.  The 


fold  against  the  body. 

8.  One  fourth  of  a bat  s body  weight  is  consumed  in  one 


4 3 

The  largest  bat:  _ 


i 


13  16 


6 TT 

An  endangered  bat: 

7 10  3 7 

Most  common  bat:  _ 

8 7 14  14 

The  smallest  bat: 


1 10 
B 4 


12  16 


16 


13  11  15  10 

answers  on  p.  61 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


How  We  Got  Here 

Archery  equipment  and  bowhunting  gear  has  come 
a long  way  since  the  days  of  the  longbow,  but  the 
sport  remains  basically  the  same . 


THIS  COLUMN  endeavors  to  evalu- 
ate and  sometimes  recommend  new 
archery  products,  particularly  those  that 
relate  to  bowhunting.  But  looking  at  all 
this  gear  sometimes  makes  me  wonder  how 
we  ever  got  along  without  all  these  im- 
provements. 

The  American  Indian  bowhunter,  and 
the  European  and  Asiatic  archers  that  went 
before  him,  used  locally  available  raw  ma- 
terials for  his  how.  Early  archers  more  or 
less  all  began  with  essentially  the  same 
equipment:  a stick  and  a string.  Archery’s 
development  stems  from  the  search  for 
more  efficient  (and  safer,  from  the  gatherer’s 
point  of  view)  ways  of  obtaining  meat. 
Archery  also  provided  a means  of  defense 
or  offense. 

Even  today  it  is  the  chief  method  to 
obtain  sustenance  for  some  native  peoples 
of  Africa  and  South  America,  who  make 
up  for  inferior  equipment  by  adding  poison 
to  the  arrowheads.  They  wear  no  quiver, 
boots,  belt,  hat,  gloves  or  camouflage  — 
and  in  some  cases  no  underwear  or  outer- 
wear. 

In  North  America,  we  do  find  it  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  temperatures. 
Although  the  American  Indian  is  usually 
depicted  wearing  a minimum  of  hunting 
garb,  he  too  found  it  necessary  to  dress  for 
the  weather  because  he  had  to  hunt  all  year 
to  provide  fresh  meat  for  his  family  and  the 
tribe.  His  lifestyle  may  have  made  him 
somewhat  less  sensitive  to  temperature 


extremes,  but  he  still  accounted  tor  them 
in  his  dress. 

In  my  early  days  as  a bowhunter,  my 
friends,  relatives  and  1 hunted  much  as  our 
native  Americans  did.  True,  our  hows  and 
arrows  were  perhaps  a bit  more  refined  — 
hut  not  by  much. 


STICK  AND  STRING  were  and  are  the  basics  of 
archery,  even  though  the  sport  of  bowhunting 
has  advanced  far  beyond  its  beginnings. 


My  first  bow  was  a longbow  made  of 
lemonwood  with  rawhide  hacking.  1 mail- 
ordered  the  rough  stave  from  L.E. 
Stemmier,  at  one  time  the  oldest  archery 
company  in  this  country. 

That  bow,  which  I painstakingly  carved 
with  the  aid  of  a drawknife  and  broken 
pieces  of  glass,  was  fitted  with  nocks  made 
from  cow  horns  I got  at  a local  slaughter- 
house. The  string  I made  from  flax  strands 
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that  I twisted  together  and  rubbed  with 
beeswax  before  being  hanging  it  all  night 
with  heavy  weights  to  stretch  it  properly. 

One  end  had  a loop  and  the  other  was 
fastened  to  the  opposite  nock  by  a knot 
that  frequently  slipped  when  I used  the 
bow.  I fashioned  a bow  grip  from  two  pieces 
of  white  pine,  held  in  place  by  adhesive 
tape. 

This  contraption,  69  V2  inches  long  from 
the  tips  of  the  cow  horns,  had  a pull  weight 
of  75  pounds  at  my  28-inch  draw.  It  is  still 
one  of  my  most  valued  possessions:  I killed 
my  first  archery  deer  with  it  in  1 950,  a year 
before  the  state  established  a regular 
bowhunting  season.  According  to  records 
of  state  Archery  Association,  that  little 
doe  was  the  32nd  big  game  animal  taken 
with  a bow. 

I don’t  keep  a string  with  the  bow  these 
days.  I certainly  couldn’t  draw  it  anymore, 
and  I don’t  want  anyone  else  trying  for  fear 
of  breaking  the  old  wood. 

Our  arrows  were  just  as  primitive.  In  the 
late  1930s,  we  used  everything  from  cheap 
dowels  to  hand-fashioned  shafts.  Even  af- 


ter the  end  of  World  War  II,  many  of  us 
still  made  our  own  arrows. 

Looking  back  to  the  16th  century,  we 
see  Roger  Ascham  writing  about  bamboo 
shafts.  Two  centuries  later,  J.  Maurice 
Thompson,  author  of  Witchery  of  Archery, 
speaks  of  reeds  that  may  also  have  come 
from  bamboo  shoots.  “The  reed  is  cut  when 
green,  held  in  a flame  till  hot  and  straight- 
ened, one  end  nocked  and  feathered,  the 
other  end  sharpened  and  charred  . . .” 

Up  until  Thompson’s  time,  the  hunting 
aspect  of  archery  had  grown  little.  The 
National  Archery  Association  was  formed 
in  1879,  but  its  purpose  was  to  further 
target  shooting.  It  wasn’t  until  the  experi- 
ences of  Saxton  Pope  and  Art  Young  were 
published  in  Hunting  with  the  Bow  and 
Arrow  (1923)  that  bowhunting  began  to 
he  considered  an  art. 

So  I guess  it’s  not  surprising  that  those  of 
us  who  started  bowhunting  before  World 
War  II  used  equipment  not  too  far  removed 
from  archery’s  earliest  beginnings.  And 
even  when  bowhunting  began  to  come 
into  its  own,  it  was  not  highly  specialized. 


BACK  IN  THE  1950s,  around  the  time  the  first  bowhunting  seasons  were  established, 
archery  equipment  hadn't  progressed  much  beyond  what  primitive  man  used.  Basically, 
a stick,  a string  and  wooden  arrows. 
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T ake  clothing,  for  example . Most  “mod- 
ern” American  bowhunters  wore  the  same 
garments  that  served  them  well  as  gun 
hunters.  Camouflage  clothing  was  all  but 
unheard  of  until  after  World  War  II.  Penn- 
sylvania bowhunters  pursued  deer  in  what- 
ever clothing  kept  them  comfortable.  In 
that  respect,  at  least,  we  were  somewhat 
akin  to  the  native  Americans  who  simply 
wore  what  was  available.  Those  of  us  who 
bowhunted  in  gun  seasons  were  more  con- 
cerned in  making  ourselves  visible  to  gun 
hunters  than  in  trying  to  hide  from  deer. 

We  weren’t  overly  concerned  with  color 
back  then.  Our  red  and  black  plaid 
Woolriches  didn’t  seem  to  keep  us  from 
shooting  deer.  For  a time  I wore  a yellow 
sweatshirt  until  I suspected  that  the  solid 
color  would  draw  a deer’s  attention.  For  20 
years  I wore  red  and  black  camouflage  suits 
with  favorable  effects.  The  company 
stopped  making  the  red  suits  just  before 
scientists  discovered  that  animals  aren’t 
particularly  conscious  of  colors.  Eventu- 
ally, I adopted  full  commercial  camouflage. 

We  had  the  edge  on  the  Indians  when  it 
came  to  footwear.  We  were  aware  of  the 
need  to  move  as  quietly  as  possible.  Our 
sneakers  (weather  permitting)  were  prob- 
ably more  comfortable  than  moccasins  on 
our  civilized  feet  — albeit  a bit  more  noisy. 
Great  improvements  in  leather  and  rubber 
shoes  made  them  almost  as  quiet  and  cer- 
tainly more  practical  throughout  the  hunt- 
ing seasons. 

There  are  those  who  still  wear  mocca- 
sins or  sneakers  when  both  terrain  and 
temperatures  permit.  I even  read  of  one 
bowhunter  who  claims  that  he  sometimes 
switches  to  bare  feet  when  stalking  deer. 
My  guess  is  that  he  goes  for  short  stalks. 

Now  that  technology  has  come  to  all 
aspects  of  bowhunting,  a considerable  num- 
ber of  bowhunters  are  reverting  to  tradi- 
tional, more  primitive  equipment  and  even 
clothing.  Why? 

I guess  the  answer  is  rooted  in  our  moti- 
vation to  hunt  with  the  bow  in  the  first 
place.  Perhaps  mankind  was  able  to  survive 


because  of  the  bow  for  so  long  that  archery 
is  part  of  some  instinct.  It  may  be  why  most 
of  us  as  youngsters  fell  for  stories  of  Robin 
Hood  and  of  the  American  Indians,  and 
tried  to  emulate  them  with  any  stick  and 
string  we  could  put  together. 

Regardless  of  whether  you’re  a “mod- 
ern” or  “traditional”  bowhunter,  you  are 
part  of  a heritage  that  goes  back  thousands 
of  years.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  the 
quarry  to  be  the  best  archer  you  can. 
Bowhunting  today  is  a sport  unto  itself,  one 
that  has  benefited  in  many  ways  from  tech- 
nological improvements  — not  to  men- 
tion more  liberal  deer  seasons  that  result  in 
increased  opportunities.  It’s  not  really  sur- 
prising that  today  one  in  three  Pennsylva- 
nia hunters  is  a bowhunter.  □ 


TODAY'S  bowhunter  carries  a variety  of 
technologically  advanced  equipment,  from  his 
bow  to  his  clothing  and  accessories. 
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The  Shooters'  Comer 

By  Don  Lewis 


Guns  for  Women 

Annie  Oakley  wasn't  a great  shot  by  accident.  Women 
possess  the  capability  to  become  expert  shooters,  and 
newcomers  require  only  a bit  of  sound  guidance. 


i WIFE  would  like  to  hunt,  but  she’s 

-LV.I.  even  afraid  to  shoot  a .22  rimfire. 
She  really  likes  the  woods,  and  I’m  sure  she 
would  enjoy  hunting,  hut  she’s  deathly 
afraid  of  recoil,”  the  caller  told  me.  “When 
she  was  in  high  school,  she  tired  her  brother’s 
•300  H&.H  Mag.  It  nearly  knocked  her 
down,  and  the  whack  she  got  on  the  nose  is 
still  pretty  strong  in  her  memory. 

“She  seems  to  think  that  all  cartridges 
have  the  same  amount  of  kick.  I haven’t 
been  able  to  convince  her  otherwise,  but  1 
think  she  would  listen  to  you.  Is  it  okay  if 
we  stop  by?” 

Naturally,  I agreed.  This  problem  was 
not  new.  Over  the  years,  quite  a few  female 
hunters  and  young  hunters  had  sought  ad- 
vice on  how  to  cope  with  recoil.  In  nearly 
every  case,  their  introduction  to  shooting 
had  been  handled  the  wrong  way.  One 
fellow  told  me  he  purposely  had  his  girl- 
friend shoot  a scoped  magnum  rifle  so  she 
would  be  starting  with  the  most  powerful 
cartridge.  It  was  a serious  mistake;  the 
powerful  recoil  smacked  her  thumb  against 
her  nose,  causing  it  to  bleed,  and  the  scope 
cut  her  above  the  eye.  As  far  as  I know,  she 
never  shot  again. 

When  the  caller  and  his  wife  showed  up, 

I showed  her  a variety  of  metallic  car- 
tridges and  explained  how  much  recoil 
and  noise  each  made.  Even  with  proper 
hearing  protection,  noise  can  be  as  much 
of  a problem  as  recoil.  If  cartridge  produces 
a loud  crack,  it’s  perceived  to  have  a lot  of 


recoil.  That’s  not  true,  but  it  creates  a 
problem  for  a new  shooter. 

I strongly  emphasized  the  importance  of 
eye  and  ear  protection  to  the  couple.  Even 
a .22  rimfire  produces  decibel  levels  that 
are  harmful  to  hearing.  Shotguns  and 
centerfire  cartridges  are  even  worse.  After 
I fitted  them  with  hearing  protection,  I 
shot  a .22  to  show  the  woman  there  was  no 
recoil.  On  the  second  shot,  I asked  her  to 
place  her  hand  on  the  comb  of  the  stock  to 
see  it  she  could  feel  “a  lot”  of  recoil.  Then 
I had  her  pull  the  trigger  while  I held  the 
rifle. 

In  less  than  a half  hour,  she  was  f iring  3- 
shot  groups  with  a scoped  rimfire  at  50 
yards.  Each  group  was  tighter  than  its  pre- 
decessor. In  fact,  her  last  group  was  a one- 
holer  in  the  center  of  the  one-inch  target. 
The  smile  on  her  face  proved  the  battle  was 
half  won. 

After  going  through  similar  demonstra- 
tions with  a .222  Rem.  and  .243  Win.,  she 
fired  Helen’s  .25-06,  which  has  a short 
stock  designed  to  fit  a short  person.  She 
was  a bit  apprehensive  at  first,  but  she  hit 
a four- inch  bullseye  at  100  yards  on  the  last 
two  shots. 

For  a finale,  I had  her  fire  a 20-gauge 
shotgun  several  times.  She  hadn’t  exactly 
conquered  the  fear  of  recoil,  but  shooting 
the  .25-06  and  20-gauge  shotgun  gave  her 
a better  understanding  of  it. 

There  are  several  techniques  that  work 
well  when  introducing  women  (or  anyone, 
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for  that  matter)  to  guns  and  shooting. 
Before  the  first  live  round  is  fired,  I would 
recommend  having  the  person  field-strip  a 
common  .22  rimfire  several  times.  It  may 
seem  to  be  a boring,  pointless  task,  hut  it 
will  help  the  new  shooter  understand  what 
takes  place  when  the  trigger  is  pulled. 

Next  comes  an  extremely  important 
and  valuable  teaching  tool  — dry  firing. 
Dry  firing  is  nothing  more  than  aiming  and 
pulling  the  trigger  on  an  unloaded  gun.  A 
spent  cartridge  should  be  inserted  into  the 
chamber  to  prevent  firing  pin  damage. 
While  the  beginner  is  dry  firing,  emphasize 
proper  sight  picture  (and  correct  eye  relief 
with  scopes)  and  trigger  squeeze. 

Dry  firing  sessions  will  pay  off  immea- 
surably when  the  beginner  is  ready  to  head 
for  the  range,  and  it’s  as  simple  as  putting  a 
dot  on  a piece  of  paper  and  sticking  it  on  a 
wall  of  your  home. 

It’s  common  practice  to  have  beginners 
shoot  at  30  or  40  yards  at  small  targets  like 
bottle  caps  or  the  heads  of  roofing  nails. 
This  is  the  wrong  approach.  Use  large  tar- 
gets at  25  yards  instead:  water-filled  fruit 
cans,  small  balloons  or  blocks  of  wood 
hanging  on  a string  (never  use  glass  of  any 
type ) . The  idea  is  to  have  the  novice  hit  the 
target,  but  just  as  importantly,  the  shooter 
should  be  able  to  see  the  effects  of  the  hit. 

Water  flying,  balloons  bursting  or  wood 
blocks  spinning  instantly  signals  to  the 
shooter  that  she’s  scored.  This  builds  con- 
fidence and  keeps  the  shooting  fun  as  well. 
Remember  that  fun  is  vital  to  keeping  the 
interest  of  new  shooters. 

The  coach  must  learn  to  be  patient  if 
the  new  shooter  isn’t  getting  good  results. 
She  is  probably  doing  her  best  to  follow 
instructions,  but  a good  deal  of  the  problem 
may  be  the  coach’s  lack  of  communication. 
Once  a few  shots  hit  the  target,  it’s  best  to 
call  it  quits  for  the  day.  Don’t  tire  the 
beginner.  Two  or  three  short  jaunts  to  the 
range  are  far  better  than  one  marathon 
session  where  the  woman  gets  bored  and 
wants  to  quit. 

Once  your  new  shooter  enjoys  a bit  of 


success  and  begins  to  like  to  shoot,  it’s  time 
to  start  thinking  about  hunting  firearms. 
Gun  fit  is  a big  problem,  no  pun  intended. 
Most  guns  are  designed  to  fit  men,  who  are 
typically  larger  and  heavier.  While  most 
men  can  shoot  a 14-inch  stock,  I’ve  found 
that  most  women  will  do  better  with  a 
shorter  stock.  A poor  fitting  gun  is  tough  to 
shoot  well,  and  it  increases  difficulties 
arising  from  recoil. 


THE  KEY  to  introducing  a new  hunter  to  guns  is  to 
start  small.  Begin  with  a rimfire  and  progress 
slowly  to  centerfire  deer  rounds. 


GUNS  LIKE  the  .25-06  are  tailor-madeforwomen, 
who  tend  to  be  smaller  than  men.  Low  recoil 
doesn't  mean  low  power. 


Selecting  a deer  rifle  for  a female  hunter 
isn’t  particularly  difficult;  there  are  many 
guns  and  cartridges  well-suited  to  the  job. 
Many  men  believe  that  women  have  to  use 
“low  power”  cartridges.  That’s  not  true. 

In  my  gunshop  days,  I had  a half-dozen 
female  customers  who  shot  .270s  and  .30- 
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Helen  Lewis  Helen  Lewis 


06s.  One  had  a .270  VOby.  Mag.  she  shot 
without  any  ill  effects. 

Besides,  there’s  no  such  thing  as  a “low 
power  cartridge  when  it  comes  to  rounds 
adequate  for  whitetails.  Some  men  assume, 
for  instance,  that  the  7mm-08  or  .25-06  are 
“lightweights,”  but  a quick  look  at  ballis- 
tics proves  them  wrong. 

The  7mm-08  is  a super  deer  cartridge 
for  any  hunter,  and  it’s  a top  choice  for 
women.  It  doesn’t  have  the  recoil  of  a .270, 
7mm  Mag.  or  a .308  Win.,  but  it  produces 
a muzzle  velocity  of  3,086  with  a 1 30-grain 
spitzer  bullet.  That’s  on  par  with  the  .270 
with  the  same  weight  bullet  and  faster  than 
a .308  with  a 1 50-grain  bullet.  With  a 1 40- 
grain  bullet,  the  7mm  Rem.  Mag.  falls  into 
the  same  category. 

The  .25-06  can  push  a 120-grain  bullet 
out  of  the  muzzle  at  more  than  3,000  fps, 
and  a 120-grain  slug  is  certainly  adequate 
for  deer.  Helen  has  dropped  three  white- 
tails  with  the  .25-06,  and  with  a well-fitting 
stock  it’s  a great  choice  for  women  (and 
youngsters,  too). 

1 was  never  a great  6mm  fan  until 


bullets  designed  for  big  game  became  avail- 
able  to  the  handloader.  Barnes  and 
Hornady,  to  name  two,  make  top  quality 
deer  bullets  for  the  6mms.  Factory  shells 
have  been  greatly  improved  as  well. 

Getting  a woman  involved  in  shotgun- 
ning is  another  ball  game.  The  mechanics 
of  connecting  with  a shotgun  are  totally 
different  than  the  precision  steadiness  of 
hitting  with  a rifle.  Gun  fit  is  of  paramount 
importance  here,  and  instead  of  dry-firing 
at  a static  spot,  I would  suggest  gun-mount- 
ing  practice  (as  I described  in  my  October 
column). 

The  tiny  .4 10  bore  shell  has  a nostalgic 
past,  but  it  is  not  a top  choice  for  the 
beginner.  I would  recommend  a 20-gauge, 
and  there  are  several  guns  on  the  market 
with  dimensions  more  suited  to  a woman’s 
size  and  strength. 

I ve  shot  with  the  distaff  side  of  the 
family  in  everything  from  trap  shooting  to 
deer  hunting.  Don’t  think  they’re  not  our 
equals  when  it  comes  to  guns.  They  shoot 
as  well  as  men,  both  on  the  range  and  in  the 
field.  That’s  a fact.  □ 
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In  the  Wind 

By  J.  Scott  Rupp 


The  National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation  has  launched  a program 
designed  to  put  pro-hunting  materials 
into  100,000  schools  by  the  end  of  1996. 
NSSF  says  the  material,  which  would 
emphasize  a theme  of  “unendangered 
species”  that  have  benefited  from 
sportsmen-supported  wildlife  manage- 
ment, could  reach  more  than  18  million 
students.  The  group  has  designed 
materials  for  all  grade  levels,  and  the 
program  is  available  free  to  any  educator 
who  expresses  an  interest.  For  more 
information,  write  Educational  Dept., 
NSSF,  1 1 Mile  Hill  Rd.,  Newtown,  CT 
06470-2359. 

Heavy  rains  from  tropical  storm 
Alberto  flooded  one  of  the  largest  bat 
maternity  caves  in  the  southeast.  When 
Florida's  Apalachicola  River  rose  30 
some  feet  last  July,  it  likely  killed  up  to 
a quarter  ^million  bats.  Experts  believe 
the  cave  held  85,000  adult  female  bats 
and  160,000  to  170,000  developing 
offspring. 

Before  the  year  is  out,  it  should  be 
noted  that  1994  marks  the  centennial  of 
that  useful  outdoors  tool  — the 
binocular.  One  hundred  years  ago,  says 
New  Scientist,  the  shops  of  Carl  Zeiss 
began  production  of  the  first  hand-held 
binoculars. 

Scientists  in  Hawaii  have  for  the  first 
time  located  nests  of  the  endangered 
Maui  parrotbill,  of  which  fewer  than 
500  may  exist.  According  to  the  Nature 
Conservancy,  the  discoveries  of  two 
nests  were  made  on  the  group's 
Waikamoi  Preserve  and  on  the  state's 
Hanawi  Natural  Area  Reserve,  both  in 
east  Maui-  Federal,  state  and  private 
groups  are  cooperating  to  learn  more 
about  Hawaii's  endangered  birds. 


A report  released  by  Ducks  Unlim- 
ited concludes  that  the  recent  gains 
experienced  by  many  wildlife  popula- 
tions — ducks  and  pheasants,  to  name 
two  — will  be  lost  if  the  Conservation 
Reserve  Program  is  not  reauthorized  by 
Congress  in  the  1995  Farm  Bill.  CRP 
compensates  farmers  for  keeping  highly 
erodible  land  out  of  production,  which 
results  in  increased  wildlife  habitat; 
since  1985,  36.4  million  acres  of 
habitat  have  been  restored. 

Wyoming’s  wildlife  department 
recently  arrested  two  men  for  abandon- 
ing edible  portions  of  game.  Each  was 
fined  $1,220,  lost  hunting  privileges  for 
three  years  and  received  six  months’ 
probation. 

A self-proclaimed  member  of  the 
Animal  Liberation  Front  was  recently 
arrested  in  connection  with  the  1992 
firebombing  of  an  animal  research 
facility  at  Michigan  State  University. 
The  fire  destroyed  about  32  years  of 
research  on  mink. 

Illinois,  which  requires  that  vege- 
tation around  blind  sites  on  its  waterfowl 
management  areas  be  mowed  to  reduce 
the  number  of  unrecovered  birds,  has  run 
afoul  of  the  U.S.  Fish  &l  Wildlife  Service. 
According  to  the  Wildlife  Legislative 
Fund,  the  service  says  the  practice 
constitutes  baiting  because  it  exposes 
fallen  seeds.  The  feds  have  closed  down 
three  such  sites  and  warned  the  state  to 
discontinue  the  practice. 


Answers:  1 . - flying;  2.  - insect;  3.  - 
eyes;  4.  - prey;  5.  - common;  6.  - hi- 
bernate; 7. -wings;  8. -feeding. 
Largest  - hoary;  An  endangered  spe- 
cies - Indiana;  Most  common  - little 
brown;  Smallest  - pygmy 
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Vol.  65  — 1 994 

By  Betsy  Maugans 


Another  View,  Linda  Steiner 


Keeping  A Journal  Jan 

Old  Saws  pek 

Teamwork  March 

The  Mystical  White  Deer  April 

The  Quiet  Wheels  May 

Be  Selfish:  Take  a Kid  Hunting  June 

Living  the  Environmental  Ethics  July 

Getting  the  Fever  Aug 

Us  vs.  Maine  gept 

Practice  Qct 

Forest  Guideposts  ]\jov 

Theater  of  the  Hunt  Dec. 


Archery,  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Electronic  Deer  Hunting 
Grose  up  Points  the  Way 
The  Challenge  Man 
Just  a Stick  and  a String,  Please 
Archery  Gremlins 
Bowhunting  Hazards 
Tracking  Tom  Curry 
Having  Archery  Fun 
Out  on  Highway  501 
The  Decoy  Solution 
Getting  in  Tune 
From  the  Blind  Side 
How  We  Got  Here 

Conservation  Education 

In  the  Wind,  J.  Scott  Rupp 
Outdoor  Wildlife  Learning, 

Bill  Einsig  Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  June,  Aug., 
Sept.,  Nov. 

PGC  Annual  Report  1992-93 
Stewards  of  the  Sport, 

Dennis  D.  Russell,  Sr. 

Keys  to  the  Gate, 

Dennis  D.  Russell,  Sr. 

A Partnership  for  Wildlife, 

Dennis  F.  Brown 
Beyond  the  Bottom  Line, 

Ellen  O’Donnell 


SPORT  Essay  Winners  July 

Changes,  Dennis  D.  Russell,  Sr.  Aug 

FUN  GAMES, 

Connie  Mertz  all  months  except  April 

Guns  & Shooting, 

Don  Lewis 

Progressive  Presses 
Progressive  Presses  II 
Shooting  Aids:  Made  in  PA 
The  Bullet’s  Flight 
Veteran  Deer  Cartridges 
Shotguns  for  the  Younger  Set 
Overlooked  Cartridges 
Scope  Facts 

Leave  No  Neck  Unturned 
Be  A Better  Wingshooter 
Buying  a Scope 
Guns  for  Women 

History 

First  in  a Line,  Mike  Sajna 
Life  of  a Hunter,  Mike  Sajna 
Cornplanter:  Seneca  Chief, 

Don  Feigert 

Hunting 

Snow  Bunnies,  Dave  Cooper 
A Helping  Hand,  Samuel  L.  Bundy 
Confessions  of  a Bungler, 

Gary  L.  Fogelman 
Me,  My  Uncle  and  the  Savage, 

Jim  Romanelh 

A Guide’s  Gobbler,  Richard  Tate 
Smoothbore  6-Point,  Larry  Gorecki 
A Dream  Come  Two,  J.  Mark  Zaczyk 
A Remembrance,  John  Kolcun 
Rugged  Outdoorsman, 

Thad  Bukowski 
Toms  At  Mid-Morning, 

Mike  Raykovicz 
Pennsylvania  4-Point,  Bob  Butz 
Testing  the  Turkeys,  Carol  L.  Sipos 
Grandest  Slam  of  All,  Jeff  Knapp 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

All 


Feb. 

April 

May 

July 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

June 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

May 

May 

May 

May 
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A World  Away,  Cap  Thomas  June 

Woods-Hopping  for 

Summer  Crows,  Ray  McLemore  June 

Whistling  Wings, 

Robert  G.  MacWilliams  June 

The  Longest  Yard,  Herb  Pennington  July 

The  Best  It  Can  Be, 

Carl  W.  McCardell  July 

Snow  Up  to  Here,  John  Donoughe  July 

The  Miracle  Buck,  Connie  Mertz  July 

Black  Cat  Bow  Season, 

Seth  P.  Cassell  Aug. 

500  Pounds  of  Chuck, 

Herb  Pennington  Aug. 

Meditations  on  a Squirrel  Hunt, 

Karl  E.  Leitzel  Aug. 

Better  and  Better,  Walter  Alrutz,  Jr.  Aug. 
The  Hunting  Camp,  T.B.T.  Baldwin  Aug. 

October’s  Gray  Squirrels, 

Dave  Cooper  Sept. 

Grunt  In  Your  Next  Buck, 

Mike  Raykovicz  Sept. 

Tracking  and  Trailing 

Scott  T.  Harrold  Sept. 

All  About  Grouse,  Ben  Crookshanks  Sept. 
Gobblers  and  Grapes,  Joe  Fleckenstein  Oct. 
Beagle  Music,  Dave  Fisher  Oct. 

Send  in  the  Crowds,  Bob  D’Angelo  Oct. 
The  Upland  Equation,  Chuck  Fergus  Oct. 
Pymatuning’s  Winter  Bucks, 

John  Crooks  Oct. 

Grouse  Drives  that  Work, 

John  Robbins  Oct. 

Pumpkin  Patch  Turkey, 

Scott  L.  Steiner  Nov. 

Floating  for  Squirrels  and  Ducks, 

Richard  J.  Medve  Nov. 

Windy  Day  Bucks,  H.  T.  Montgomery  Nov. 
Tree-Stand  Gray  Squirrels, 

Seth  P.  Cassell  Nov. 

Driving  Mr.  Whitetail,  Steve  Springer  Nov. 
A Buck  for  All  Seasons, 

Ronald  Allen  Matchock  Dec. 

January  Luck,  Dave  Dufford  Dec. 

For  the  Birds,  Connie  Mertz  Dec. 

You  Win  Again,  Karl  Power  Dec. 

Rewards  of  Hard  Grouse  Hunting, 

Sam  Rob  Dec. 

The  Geese  of  January,  D.L.  Burkhart  Dec. 
Snowshoe  Baptism, 

Gerald  R.  Kimmeljr.  Dec. 


Miscellaneous 

The  Accidental  Mink, 


Edwin  W.  Charles,  Sr. 

Feb. 

In  Memory  of  a Meat  Dog, 

D.L.  Burkhart 

Feh. 

Celestial  Fireworks,  Jon  D.  Beam 

Feb. 

A Little  Town  Grows  Up, 

David  P.  Krupa 

Feb. 

Map  and  Compass, 

Paul  A.  Matthews 

March 

The  Great  Bait  Debate, 

Laury  Marshall 

March 

The  ABC’s  of  Binoculars, 

Eugene  R.  Slatick 

March 

The  Unmarked  Trail, 

Rev.  Richard  Bair 

April 

Safety  at  Home,  Tom  Baldwin 

April 

A Bear  Turns  50 

April 

The  Honduras  Connection, 

Mark  Bonta 

May 

Lyme  Disease,  Dr.  George  Dvorchak 

May 

Leaves  of  Three,  Lee  Kunstman 

June 

The  7 Phases  of  Tree-Cutting, 

Patricia  McNeal 

June 

Lost,  Dean  F.  Poeth,  Jr. 

July 

The  Appointment,  Ken  Wolgemuth 

July 

Easy  Squirrel  Skinning, 

George  L.  Harting 

Oct. 

The  Fur  Auction,  Brian  J.  Gafney 

Dec. 

Natural  History 

Wetland  Woodies,  Connie  Mertz 

Feb. 

Pennsylvania’s  Quill  Pig, 

Francis  X.  Sculley 

March 

Phoebe  Nesting  Box, 

Woodworking  for  Wildlife 

March 

Planting  for  Wildlife,  Monroe  Busch 

March 

The  Ovenbird,  Marcia  Bonta 

April 

King  of  the  Leaf  Litter, 

Francis  X.  Sculley 

May 

Living  Downstream,  Julie  Lalo 

June 

Pennsylvania’s  Coyote,  Bob  Noonan 

Aug. 

Resident  Redtails,  Greg  Grove 

Nov. 

Pennsylvania  Beaver,  Bob  Noonan 

Nov. 

The  Naturalist's  Eye, 

Marcia  Bonta 

‘Reading’  Tracks 

Jan. 

Project  Feeder  Watch 

Feh. 

Endless  Winter 

March 

April  Discoveries 

April 
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Rattlesnake  Watching  May 

The  Magic  Place  june 

Fern  Facts  and  Fancy  ju|y 

The  Search  for  Breeding  Birds  Aug. 

Raising  Monarchs  Sept. 

Walking  the  Black  Gum  Trail  Oct. 

A Golden  Crown  Nov. 

Restoration  of  Mill  Creek  Dec. 

PGC  Staff  Written 

The  Sure  Sign  Case,  Rick  Larnerd  Jan. 

An  Act  of  Desperation, 

Steve  Kleiner  Feb. 

The  Repeater,  Steve  Hower  March 

1993  Bear  Season  Results,  Gary  Alt  March 

Outdoor  English,  Dick  Belding  April 

Where  Have  All  the  Flowers  Gone? 

John  P.  Dzemyan  May 

1993-94  Deer  Harvest,  BUI  Palmer  June 

Primed  for  Peregrines,  Dan  Brauning  June 


Looking  at  the  Late  Season, 

Cal  Du  Brock  & Bob  Boyd 
Call  Her  Deadeye,  A1  Pedder 

1993  Bow  Season  Recap,  Bill  Palmer 
A Moment’s  Carelessness, 

Game  News  Staff 
The  Hansen  Site, 

Shayne  Hoachlander 
Metro  Deer  Management, 

Calvin  W.  DuBrock 
New  Tool  for  the  Trade,  J.  Scott  Rupp 

1994  Season  Forecast,  J.  Scott  Rupp 
Gating  the  Bat  Cave,  Cal  Butchkoski 
Getting  Involved:  A Model, 

Shayne  Hoachlander 
The  Bam  Owl  Project,  Jerry  Zeidler 
1993  Game-Take  Survey 
Duane  Diefenbach 

Decoying  the  Bad  Guys,  Willis  Sneath 
Victory  at  the  Nationals,  Skip  Littwin 


July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


Conservation  News  Index 


Bear  gall  case  — April 
Bear  harvest,  1993  — Feb. 

Bear  poaching  case,  reward  — Aug. 
Commission  meetings: 

budget,  turkeys,  fishers  — Nov. 

Madl  named  director  — Dec. 
metro  deer  plan  — Aug. 
military  deer  permits  — Sept, 
postponed  seasons  & hags  — March 
^ seasons  & bags,  “doe”  allocations  — May 
Counterfeit  WTFW  patches  — April 
Coyotes,  status  and  behavior  — March 
Deer  harvest,  flintlock,  1993  — Sept. 

Deer  roadkills,  1993  — Sept. 

Duck  stamp  winner  — Jan. 

Ducks  Unlimited  donates  drills  — June 
Eagle,  osprey,  peregrine  nesting  — July 
Early  goose  harvest,  1993  — Feb. 

Early  goose  season  expanded  — Aug. 

Earth  Day  — April 

Either-sex  deer  hunt  expands  — Sept. 

Elk  poaching  case,  reward  — June 
Elk  survey  — April 
Grouse  studies  — March 
Gun  rally  at  state  capitol  — Aug. 

House  finches  contract  disease  — Nov. 
Hunters  share  harvest  — Oct. 

Hunting  accident  report,  1993  — April 
Hunting  accidents,  spring  gobbler  — Aug. 


Junior  duck  stamp  winner  — Sept. 

Logo  contest  winner  — Jan. 

Mock  gun  demonstration  — July 
Moore  hired  for  Southeast  — Nov. 

PGC,  In  Memoriam  — July 

PGC  issues  Philly,  Potter  doe  tags  — June 

PGC,  retirees  — Jan. 

PGC,  25-year  club  — J une 
Pheasant  project,  initial  findings  — Feb. 
Pheasant  project,  nesting  success  — Oct. 
Pheasant  project,  report  bands  — Nov. 
Pheasant  project,  spring  surveys  — July 
Planting  for  Wildlife  sales  — March 
Radio  system,  Northeast  — Jan. 

Roads  open  to  disabled  hunters  — Sept. 
Sandhill  crane  may  be  nester  — Feb. 

Schmit  hired  for  Administration  — Sept. 
Sportsmen’s  Day  in  Southcentral  — Aug. 
SPORT  Essay  contest  rules  — Oct.,  Dec. 
Trap  ban  postponed  — Oct. 

22nd  class  assignments  — April 
Unlawful  sale  of  wildlife  cases  — June 
VanBuskirk  officer  of  year  — June 
Vo-Ag  conservation  contest  — April 
Waterfowl  seasons  & bags  — Sept. 

West  Penn  enrolls  in  co-op  — March 
Wetland  program  restores  1,000  acres  — Oct. 
Wildlife  poisoning  case  — Dec. 

Winter  mortality  — July 
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The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  celebrates  its  cen- 
tennial next  year,  and  to  commemorate  the  event,  long- 
time Game  News  artist  Nick  Rosato  has  rendered  a limited 
edition  fine-art  print.The  edition  size  will  be  governed  by 
the  number  of  prints  ordered  by  May  31,1 995.  No  orders 
will  be  accepted  after  that  time. 

The  signed  and  numbered  prints  are  2272x15  inches. The 
commemorative  art  is  printed  on  acid-free,  100%  rag 
paper.  Prices  including  delivery  are  $85.50  unframed  and 
$191.50  framed.  Allow  four  weeks  for  delivery  following 
the  order  closing  date. 

Print  reservations  and  payments  are  to  be  made  through  the  artist, 
not  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


Rosato’s  Art  Studio, 

R.D.  I Box  407, 

Cogan  Station,  PA  17728 
(717)  435-0793 


Check  over  your  holiday  gift  list  and  give  . . . 

Pennsylvania  Game  News 

...  to  all  your  outdoor  family  and  friends . 
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2001  Elmerton  Ave. 

Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


One  Year,  $9 
Three  Years,  $25.50 
Canada  and  other  foreign  countries,  $10  per  year 
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